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** Sj>€ck the speech, 1 pray yon, as I pronoxinced it tc you, trij^pinyly an (he tongue. . ^ . r*t 
not too tame neithcTf hut lei your o\cn discretion he your tutor; suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; ‘tciih this special observaJice, that you o'erstep not the modesty of nature .** — 
UamusT to thk Plavkrs. 

**liloqueuce, in this empire, is power. Give a man nerve, a presence, sway over languages, 
and, above ally eTithusiasm, or the skill to simulate U; start him in the jnillic arena ioith these 
reguisUcs, and ere 9nany years, perha2)s many months, have passed, you will either sec him in high 
station, or in a fair way of rising to it. . . . Unless you have the art of clothing your ideas 
in clear and captivating diction, of ideyUifying yourself ioOh the feelings of your hearers, and 
uttering them in languages more forcible, or terse, or briUianl, than they can themselves command; 
or unless you have the power — still more rare — of originating, of commanding their intellects, 
their hearts , of drawing them in your train by the irresistible magic of syjnpathy — of making (heir 
thoughts your thoughts, or your thoughts theirs, . • • never hope to rule your fellow^men in 
these modem daysf^G. H. Frakcib IK Oratoks op the Aqk,” 

Tobea great orator does not require the highest faculties of the human mind, but it requires 
the highest exertion of the common faculties of our nature, lie has no occasion to dive vUo the I 
depths of science, or to soar aloft on angels' wings, lit keeps upon the surface, he stands Jirm iy 
upon the ground, but his form is majestic, and his eye sees far and near; he moves among his 
fellows, but he 7noves among them as a giant among comition men. lie has no need to read the ' 
heavens, to unfold Vu system of the universe, or create new worlds for the delighted fancy to 
dwell in; it is enough that he sees things as they are; VuU he knows and feels and rememhers the 
common circumtances and daily trafisactions t/tat are passing in the world around him, lie is 
not raised o/nnr rlhns by being superior to the common viterests, prejudices, and passions of r/ian^ 
ki)ui, bid 'ey jeeixng them in a more intense dtgree ihojt they dof — Wuxiam Uazuxt. 
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PREFACE. 


.. . — 


Asiongst the niultitude of speeches, sermons, and addresses annually 
delivered in the United Kingdom, only a few are permanently preserved. 
As Charles Dickens once remarked, “No sooner do the leaves begin to 
fall from the trees than pearls of great price begin to fall from the lips 
of the wise men of the east, and north, and west, and south ; and any- 
- body may have them by the bushel for the picking up.” That many of 
these pearls are worth picking up and re-setting no one will doubt. The 
curtain of oblivion will fall soon enough over the remainder. But when 
utterances are given by men who express the mind of the time, lend a 
stimulus to every good and great enterprise, speak in language generally 
understood and clothed with grace and trutlifulness, we have here one 
plea for their preservation. 

I Some may hear a great orator and find both stimulus and refreshment 
m his words; but he serves a much higher purpose than this. The im- 
parUal student, when he has read and mastered the history of his own 
country as written by the ordinary historian, may yet he very far from 
any direct illumination as to the ordinary life 'of the people, and the 
hidden sprmgs and motives which led to a certain national or individual 
course of action. In many cases he has been dealing with but the outer 
e 0 t e toe, and with generaUties. He requires something which 
pve e and reaUty to his knowledge, and this he may find in h 
correct acquaintance with the life of a particular period, as found in its 
doquenoe, or m its statute-book. It « here that the utterances of the 
clivmes and statesmen will commend themselves to the mind of the 
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student Tliey have had their share in moulding the national life. 
They are now exponents to us through the printed page, as they were 
face to face with the men of tlieir own age — of the common passions and 
tendencies of their times, and as such their utterances are of high histori- 
cal value. The reader may here glean some of the important facts of 
history, and the mind of the time, not as these appeared to some remote 
historian who unconsciously carries into Iris work many prejudices and 
preconceived notions. Here also he finds the very words of the men 
who were actors in, and who helped to make the history of the country. 
Their words found, and may still find, an echo in the life of the nation; 
they were thrilled through and through with the forces and vitalities of 
their age ; and by their words they helped to mould the destinies of 
coming generations. As they were true to the realities of religion, of 
the national and individual life, so will the force and permanence of 
their speakinu he. Eead in this light we are not in a position to despise 
the orators of our country. In this way, perhaps, Carlyle has termed his 
biography of Oliver Cromwell “The Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell” 

Although correct parliamentary reporting, as a system, was not fully 
organised until after 1815, yet we have many notable speeches preserved 
to us of a much earlier date. In the time of Sir John Eliot (1590-1632), 
and much later, it was common for speakers in Parliament to impart their 
speeches to their friends, who caused them to be transcribed. In this 
way parliamentary intelligence was circulated in MS. to certain parts of 
the kingdom w'here otherwise it might never have reached. Lord 
Macaulay tells us that in 1685 the newspaper, for the most part, con- 
sisted of perhaps a royal proclamation, two or three formal addresses or 
notices of promotion, a description of a highwayman, of a cock-fight, or 
an advertisement regarding a strayed dog. The most important parlia- 
mentary debates and State trials were passed over in profound silence. 
In the way already mentioned private notes were kept of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Parliaments, of those of James I. and II., and of the Lonji Parlia- 
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ment. The G&ntUmans Magazine, in August 1735, began to give a 
monthly synopsis of the debates in Parliament These debates are saiil 
to have been done for this magazine from 1740 to l74o by Dr Johnsoiij 
who, with his well-known political bias, “took care that the Whig clngjj 
should not have the best of it.” Tliirty years after this time the same 
plan was adopted by the newspapers. Still in the earlier part of this 
volume the pulpit is perhaps best represented, owing to the scarcity of 
reported speeches. 

The leading idea in the present compilation has been to furnish speci- 
mens of the speeches, sermons, and addresses of some of the greatest 
statesmen, divines, and others, of the last four centuries, arranged in 
chronological order, with brief biographies and notes. The term eloquence 
has been limited to spoken utterances, otherwise the field might have 
been practically limitless. The specimens given are sought to be 
either interesting in themselves, or as read in the light of history. For 
example, the progress of the Eastern Question may be traced from the 
allusion of Latimer (p. 17), that “ thou shalt first Icill the great Turks, 
and discomfort and thrust them down,” through the speeches of Fox, R. L 
Sheil, on to the statesmen of recent times. Considerable sj^ace has been 
given to the gi'eat speeches of Edmund Bjurke, William Pitt, Sheridan, 
Brougham, Disraeli, Gladstone, etc. The great divines will also be found 
well represented. It was the advice of a noted speaker to a young orator 
that he should deeply meditate on the “beauties of our old English 
authors, the poets, the moralists, and perhaps more than all these, the 
preachers of the Augustan age of EngUsh lettei-s;” The speeches of Sir 
John Eliot and Cromwell, of Lord Belhaven on the union between England 
and Scotland, throw light on special periods of the history of our coxmtiy. 
The great lawyers are also represented. The addresses of Lord Lytton 
Carlyle, Maurice, J. A. Froude. etc., on literary and educational topics! 
from the eimnence of the speakers, not less than the intrinsic merit 
of the utterances, will be found worthy of all attention. Although 
seventy-four names are included, yet fully to represent the great 
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speakers in the political, legal, or ecclesiastical world, was impossible 
in the present case, even had it been desirable. The Editor is aware, 
that had the volume been twice its present size only relative 
completeness would have been gained. The length of the specimens 
is in no sense intended to be representative of the eminence or public 
worth of the speakers. Through want of space and other reasons 
some names have been omitted, which, as originally intended, would 
have found a place in the collection. These omissions, it is hoped, how- 
ever, are both few and unimportant. Except in the case of Jeremy Taylor, 
whose sermons are overloaded with classical allusions, no liberties have 
been taken with the text, which stands as given by the best authorities. 
In tlie preparation of the earlier part of the volume. Dr Goodrich’s 

drawn upon. 

The best thanks of Publisher and Compiler are here accorded to those 
authora or publishers who have very kindly permitted the use ‘of much 
copyright matter, — to Dean Stanley, Mr J. A. Froude, and Eev. C. H. 
Spurgeon ; to Messrs Longman & Co., Macmillan & Co., Henry S. King 
and Co., Daldy, Isbister, & Co., and Messrs Passmore & Alabaster. • 
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TREASOEY OF BRITISH ELOQUENCE 


HUGH LATITlIER. 


1490-1555. 


THE PLOUGHERS.* 

"An. things which are written arc written for 
our erudition and knowledge. All things that 
are written in God’s book, in the Bible book, 
in the book of the Holy Scripture, are written 
to be our doctrine." 

I told you in my first sermon, honourable 
audience, that 1 purposed to declare unto you 
two thing& ITie one, what seed should be soMim 
in God’s field, in God’s plough laud ; and the 
other, who should be the sowers. That is to 
say, what doctrine is to be taught in Christ's 
church and congregation, and what men should 
be the teachers and preachers of it The first 
part I have told you in the three sermons past, 
in which I Lave essayed to set forth my plough, 
to prove what I could do. And now I shall tell 
you who be the ploughers ; for God’s Word is a 
seed to be sown in God’s field— that is, the faith- 
ful congregation— and the preacher is the sower. 
And it ib in the Gospel — Bxivit qui seminat 
seminart semen suum [“A sower went out to sow 
his seed ’ (Luke viii. 6)]. He that soweth, the 
husbandman, the ploughman, went forth to sow 
his seed ; so that the preacher is resembled to a 
ploughman, as it is in another place— ATemo 

* ^eeumoiH wrijita ntnt a4 nosiram dodrinam 
seripto *wn< I" Whatsoever UiIubs were wrStten afore- 
ume, were written for our leamluB” (Rom. xv. 4)1 
Rrwhed at the Shrouds, St Paul's, January 18, 

■Whataklnrt audlovtug 
^ fighting with craft has madehim 

a^mhUe spirit 1 What skUl he has In fence and pany | 

^toco^pUbU, despy^lng wealth, except as the 
^Irnwnt of chsiity; an enthmlasUc social reformer. 


admola arato manu, ct a lergo reddens aptm 
est regno Dei ["No man, having put his band 
to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God” (Luke is. 62)]. No man that 
putteth bis hand to the plough, and looketb 
back, is apt for the kingdom of God. That is to 
say, let no preacher be negligent in doing his 
office. Albeit this is one of the places that hath 
been racked, os I told you of racking Scriptures. 
And I have been one of them myself that hath 
racked it ; I cry God mercy for it, and have 
been one of them that have beliovcd and have 
expounded it against religious persons that would 
forsake their order which they had professed, 
and would go out of their cloister, whereas, in- 
deed, it touchetli not monkery, nor makotli 
anything at all for any such matter. But It is 
directly spoken of diligent proaohag-of thoAKord 
of God. For preaching of the Gospel is one o( 
God’s plough works, and the preacher is one of 
God’s ploughmen. Ye may not be offended with 
my similitude, in that I compare preaching to 
the labour and work of ploughing, and tht* 
preacher to a ploughman. Ye may not be of- 
fended with tills my similitude, for I have been 
slandered of some persons for sncli things. It 
hath been said of me— "0 Latimer I nay, as 
for him, I will never believe him while I live, 
nor never trust him, for he likened our blc.’ised 
Lady to a saffron bag," where, indeed, I never 
used that similitude. But it was, os I have said 
unto you before now, according to that which 
Peter saw before in the spirit of prophecy, ami 
said that there should come afterward men 
Per quos via verilaiis maledictis ajfxceretur 
[“By reason of whom the way of truth shall bo 
evU spoken of” (2 Peter ii. 2)]. There should 
come fell<>ws by whom the way of truth should ba 
evil spoken of and slandered. But in cose I had 
used this similitude, it had not been to be re- 
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provciJ, but might have been without reproach. 
For I might have ^aid thus, as the saffron bag 
that hath been full of saffron, or hath had saffron 
in it, doth ever after savour and smell of the 
sweet saffron that it contained, so onr blessed 
Lady, who contained and bare Christ in her 
womb, did ever after resemble the manners and 
virtues of that precious babe which she bare. 
And what had our blessed Lady been the worse 
for this? or what dishonour was this to our 
blessed Lady ? But as preachers must be wary 
and circumspect that they give not any just 
occasion to be slandered and ill spoken of by 
the bearers, so must not the auditors be offended 
without cause. For heaven is in the Gospel 
likened to a mustard seed* It is compared also 
to a piece of leaven ; and Christ saith that at 
the last day, He will come like a thief ; and 
w hat dishonour is this to God 1 or what deroga* 
tion is this to heaven ? Ye may not then, I say, 
be offended with my similitnde, for because I 
liken preaching to a ploughman's labour, and a 
prelate to a ploughman. But now, you will ask 
me whom I call a prelate. A prelate is that 
man, whatsoever be be, that hath a flock to be 
taught of him, whosoever hath any spiritual 
charge in the faithful congregation, and whoso- 
ever he be that bath cure of souls. 

And well may the preacher and the ploughman 
bo likened together. First, for their labour of 
all seasons of the year; for there is no time of 
the year in which the ploughman bath not some 
special work to do ; as in my country in Leices- 
tershire, the ploughman bath a time to set forth 
and to assay his plough, and other times for 
other necessary w*orks to be done. And then 
they also may he likened together, for the 
diversity of works and variety of, offices that 
they have to do. For as the ploughman first 
setteth forth his plough, and then tilleth bis 
land, and breaketb it in furrows, and sometimes 
ridge th it up again ; and at another time borrow- 
eth it, and clotteth it, and sometimes dungeth 
it, and hedgeth it, diggeth it, and weedeth it, 
pnrgeth it, and moketh it clean, — so the prelate, 
the preacher, hath many divers offices to do. 
He bath first a busy work to bring his parishioners 
to a right faith, as Paul calleth it, and not to a 
swearing faith, but to a faith that embraceth 
Christ, and trust eth to His merits ; a lively faith, 
a justifying faith, a faith that makctU a man 
righteous without respect of works, as ye have 
it very well declared and set forth in the homily. 
He hath then a busy work to bring his flock to a 
right faith, and then to confirm them in the same 
faith ; now costing them down with the law and 
withtlireateningsof Godforsin; now ridging them 
up again with the Gospel, and with the promises 
of God’s favour; now weeding them by telling 
them their faults, and making them forsake sin ; 
now clotting them, by breaking their stony 
hearts, and by making them supple-hearted, and 
making them to have hearts of flesh— that is, 


soft hearts— and apt for doctrine to enter in; 
now teaching to know God rightly, and to know 
their duty to God and their neighbonrs ; now 
exhorting them when they know their duty, 
that they do it, and be diligent in it — so that 
they have a continual work to do. Great is their 
business, and therefore great should be their 
hire. They have great labours, and therefore 
they ought to have good livings, that they may 
cornmodiously feed their flock ; for the preaching 
of the Word of God unto the people is called 
meat — Scripture calleth it meat ; not straw- 
berries, that come but once a year, and tarry not 
long, but are soon gone, hut it is meat It is no 
dainties. The people must have meat that must 
be familiar and continual, and daily given unto 
them to feed upon. Many make a strawberry of 
it, ministering it but once a year ; but such do 
not the office of good prelates. For Christ saith 
— cst sermt3prtide7is ct Jidelis t qui dal 
cibum in tempore Who then is a faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath made ruler over 
his household, to give them meat in due season " 
(Matt. xxiv. 45)]. Who, think you, is a wise and 
faithful servant! He that givetb meat in due 
time. So that he must at all times convenient 
preach diligently. Therefore,” saith He, ‘‘who 
trow you is a faithful servant!” He speaketh 
it as though it were a rare thing to find such a 
one, and as though He should say, there be but 
few of them to find in the world. And how few 
of them there he throughout this realm that give 
meat to their flock as they should do ; the visi- 
tors can best tell. Too few, too few — the more is 
the pity, and never so few as now. By this, 
then, it appeareth that a prelate, or any that 
bath cure of souls, must ^igently and substan- 
tially work and labour. Therefore saith Paul 
to Timothy — Qui ejn^cepatum desideratf hie 
bonum opus desiderat [“If a man desire the 
office of a bishop, he desireth a good work” 
(1 Tim. iii 1)]. He that desireth to have the 
office of a bishop, or a prelate, that man dcsir- 
eth a good worL Then if it be good work, it 
is work. Ye can make but a work of it. It 
is God’s work — God’s plough, and that plough 
God would have still going. Such, then, as 
loiter and live idly are not good prelates or 
ministers. And of such as do not preach and 
teach, nor do not their duties, God saith by His 
prophet Jeremiah — MaUdictus qui /acit opus 
Dei /rauduUnter [“Cursed be he that doeth 
the work of the Lord deceitfully” (Jer. 
xlviii. 10)]. Guilefully or deceitfully; some 
books have ne{jligerUer — negligently, or slackly. 
How many such prelates, bow many such bishops, 
Lord, for Thy mercy, are there now in England ? 
And what shall we, in this case, do? Shall we 
company with them ? 0 Lord ! for Thy mer:y, 
shall we not company with them ? 0 Lord I 

whither shall we fly from them ? But cursed be 
he that doeth the work of God negligently or 
guilefully. A soro word for them that are ncgli^ 
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gent in discharging their office, or have done K 
fraudulently, for that is the thing that niaketh 
the people ill. But true it must be that Christ 
saith — 3/uW sutd vocali, pauci vero elech 
[“ Many ore called, but few are chosen” (Matt, 
zxii. 14)]. 

Hero have I an occasion, by the way, some- 
what to say unto you, yea, for the place that I 
alleged unto you before, out of Jeremiah the 
forty-eighth chapter. And it was spoken of a 
spiritual work of God— a work that was com- 
manded to be done, and it was of shedding 
blood, and of destroying the cities of Moab. 
“For,” saith he, “cursed he he that keepeth 
hack his sword from shedding of blood” (Jer. 
ilviii. 10). As Saul, when he kept back the 
sword from shedding of blood, at what time he 
was sent against Amalek, was refused of God, 
for being disobedient to God's commandments, 
in that he spared Agi^ the kbg. So that that 
place of the prophet was spoken df them that 
went to the destruction of the cities of Moab, 
among the which there was one called Neho, 
which was much reproved for idolatry, super- 
stition, pride, avarice, cruelty, tyranny, and for 
hardness of heart, and for these sins was plagued 
of God, and destroyed. Now, what shall we say 
of these rich citizens of London ? What shall I 
say of them ? Shall I call them proud men of 
London, malicious men of London, merciless 
men of London ? No, no I 1 may not say so ; 
they will be offended with me then. Yet must 
I speak.' For is there not reigning in London as 
much pride, as much covetousness, os much 
cruelty, as much oppression, os much super- 
stition, as was in Nebot- Yes, I think, and 
much more too. Therefore, I say, Repent, 0 
London 1 repent, repent I Thon beareet thy 
faults told thee ; amend them, [amend them. I 
think if Nebo bad had the preaching that thou 
hast, they would have converted And you, 
rulers and officers, be wise and circumspect; 
look to your charge, and see you do your duties, 
and rather he glad to amend your ill living, than 
to he angry when yon are warned or told of your 
fault. What ado there was made in London at 
a certain man, because he said, and indeed, at 
that time, on a just cause — “Burgesses,” quoth 
he, “nay, butterflies.” Lord I what ado there 
was for that word 1 And yet, would God they 
were no worse than butterflies. Butterflies 
do hut their nature ; the butterfly is not covet- 
ous, is not greedy of other men’s goods, is not 
full of envy and hatred, is not malicious, is not 
cruel, ia^not merdless. The butterfly glorieth 
not in h^ own deeds, nor preferreth the tradi- 
tions of ken before God’s Word; it committeth 
not idolatry, nor worshippeth false gods. But 
London cannot abide to be rebuked ; such is the 
while of man. If they he pricked, they will 
kick. If they bo rubbed on the gall, they will 

'^ce. ^ ButyettheywUlnotamendtheirfeults; 
they will not he evil apoken oL But how 


I speak well of them ? If you could bo content . 
to receive and follow the Word of Goil, and favour 
good preachers-if you could be.ar to be tobl ol 
your faulU— if you could amend when you liear 
of them— if you would bo glad to reform that Is 
amiss— if I might see any such inclination in you, 
that leave to be merciless, and begin to be chari- 
table, I would then hope well of you, I would 
then speak well of you. But London was never ho 
evil os it is now. In times pa-st, men were full 
of pity and compassion, but now there is no pity, 
for in London their brother shall die in the 
streets for cold; he shall lie sick at their <!oor, 
between stock and stock — I cannot tell wliat to 
call it— and perish there for hunger. Was tliero 
any more unmercifulness in Nebo 1 I think not. 
In times past, when any rich man died in Lon- 
don, they were wont to help the poor scholars of 
the university with exhibitions. When any man 
died, they would bequeath great sums of money 
toward the relief of the poor. When I was a 
scholar in Cambridge myself, I heard very good 
report of London, and know many that had relief 
of the rich men of London ; hut now, I can hear 
no snch good report, and yet I inquire of it, 
and hearken for it, but now charity Is waxed 
cold : none belpcth the scholar, nor yet the poor. 
And in those days, what did they when they 
helped the scholars? Many they maintained 
and gave them languages, that were very papists, 
and professed the Pope's doctrine ; and now that 
the knowledge of God's Word is brought to 
light, and many earnestly stndy and labour to 
set it forth, now almost no man belpeth to 
maintain them. 0 London, London ! repent, ro- 
pent t for I think God is more displeased with 
London than ever Ho was with the city of Nebo. 
Repent, therefore, repent, London 1 and remember 
thatthe same God liveth nowthatpunished Nebo, 
even the same God, and none other, and Ho will 
punish sin os well now as He did then, and Ue 
will punish the iniquity of London os well as He 
did then of Nebo. Amend, therefore, and ye 
that be prelates, look well to your office ; for 
right prclating is busy labouring, and not lord- 
ing. Therefore preach and teach, and let your 
plough be doing ; ye lords, I say, that live like 
loiterers, look well to your office ; the plough is 
your office and charge. If you live idlo and 
loiter, you do not your duty, you follow not 
your vocation ; let yonr plough, therefore, be 
going and not cease, that the ground may bring 
forth fruit. But now, metbinketh I hear one 
say unto me — “ Wot you what you say ? Is it a 
work ? Is it a labour ? How then hath it hap- 
pened that wo have had so many hundred years 
so many unpreaching prelates, lording loiterers, 
and idle ministers !” Ye would have mo here to 
make answer, and to show the cause thereof. 
Nay, this land is not for me to plough ; it is too 
stony, too thorny, too hard for me to plough. 
They have so many things that make for them, 
so many things to lay for themselves, that it is 
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lint for my weak team to plough them. They 
have to lay for themselves long customs, cere- 
monies, and authority, placing in parliament, 
and many things more. And I fear me this land 
is not yet ripe to be plonghed- For, as the say- 
ing is, it lacketh weathering, this gear lacketh 
weathering; at least way, it is not for me to 
plough. But what shall I look for among thorns 
but pricking and scratching! What among 
stones but stumbling ! ^\^ 1 at (I had almost said) 
among serpenti but stinging ? But this much I 
dare say, that since lording and loitering hath 
come up, preaching hath come down, contrary to 
the apostles’ times. For they preached and 
lonled not And now they lord und preach not. 

For they that be lords will never go to plough. 
It is no meet office for them. It is not seeming 
for their state. Thus come np lording loiterers. 
Thus crept in unpreaching prelates, and so have 
they long continued. 

For how many unlearned prelates have we 
now at this day? And no marvel. For if the 
ploughmen that now be were made lords, they 
would clean give over ploughing, they would 
leave off their labour and fall to lording out- 
right, and let the plough stand. And then, both 
ploughs not walking, nothing should be in tbe 
commonweal but hunger. For ever since the 
prelates were made lords and nobles, the plough 
sto.ndeth. There is no work done ; the people 
starve. 

They hawk, they hnnt, they card, they dice, they 
pastime in their prelacies with gallant gentlemen, 
with their dancing minions, and with their 
fresh companions, so that ploughing is set 
aside. And by the lording and loitering, preach- 
ing and ploughing is clean gone. And thus, if 
the ploughmen of tbe country were os negligent 
in their office as prelates be, we should no longer 
live, for lack of sustenance. And as it Is neces- 
sary for to have tbe ploughing for the sustenta- 
tion of the body, so must we have also the other 
for the satisfaction of the soul, or else we cannot 
live long ghostly. For as the body wasteth and 
consumeth away for lack of bodily meat, so doth 
tbe soul piiio away for default of ghostly meat. 
But there be two kinds of enclosing to let or 
hinder both tliese kinds of ploughing. The one 
is an enclosing to let or hinder the bodily 
ploughing, and the other to let or hinder the 
bolyday plougliing — the church ploughing. The 
bodily ploughing is taken in and enclosed 
through singular commodity. For what man 
will let go or diminish his private commodity for 
a commonwealth ? and who will sustain any 
damage for the respect of a public commodity ? 
The other plough also no man is diligent to set 
fonvard, nor no man will liearkcn to it ; but to 
hinder and let it, all men’s ears are open, yea, 
and a great many of this kind of ploughmen 
which are very busy, and would seem to be very 
good workmen. I fear me some be rather niock 
gospellers than faithful ploughmen. I know 


many myself that profess the Gospel, nndlive 
nothing thereafter. I know them, and have 
been conversant with some of them. I know 
them, and, I speak it with a heavy heart, there 
is as little charity and good living in them as in 
any other, according to that which Christ said in 
the Gospel to the great number of people that 
followed Him as though they h.ad had an earnest 
zeal to His doctrine, whereas, indeed, they had it 
not — Non qui vidisds sxgna, sed quia comedUtia 
depanibus [“Not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves " (John 
vi. 26)} “Yefollowme,”saithHe, “not because 
ye have seen the signs and miracles that I have 
done, but because ye have eaten the bread and 
refreshed your bodies. ” Therefore you follow me ; 
so that I think many one nowadays professeth the 
Gospel for the living's sake, not for the love they 
bear to God’s Word. But they that will be true 
ploughmen must work faithfully, for God’s sake, 
for the edifying of their brethren. And as dili- 
gently os the husbandman plongheth for the 
sustentation of the body, so diligently must tbe 
prelates and nnnisters labour for the feeding of 
tbe soul ; both the ploughs must still be doing, 
os most necessary for man. And wherefore are 
magistrates ordained, but the tranquillity of the 
commonweal may be confirmed, limiting both 
ploughs I 

But now for tbe default of nnpreaching pre- 
lates, methinks 1 could guess what might be 
said for excusing of them. They are so troubled 
with lordly living, they be so placed in palaces, 
couched in courts, rnffiing in their rents, danc 
ing in their dominions, burdened with am- 
bassages, pampering of their paunches, like a 
monk that maketh bis jubilee, munching in 
their mangers, and moiling in their gay manors 
and mansions, and so troubled with loitering 
in their lordships, that they cannot attend it 
They are othenvise occupied ; some in the king’s 
matters ; some are ambassadors ; some of tbe 
Privy Council; some to furnish the court; some are 
lords of tbe Parliament ; some are presidents ; 
and some are comptrollers of mints. Well, well ! 

Is this their duty ? Is this their office ? Is 
this their calling? Should we have ministers of 
the Church to be comptrollers of the mint ? Is 
this a meet office for a priest that hath cure of 
sonkl Is this his charge? I would here ask 
one question, I would fain know who comp- 
trollcth the devil at home at bis parish while ho 
coniptrolleth the mint? If the apostles might 
not ie.ave the olfice of preaching to be deacons, 
sliall one leave it for minting ? 

1 cannot tell you, but the saying is, that since 
priests have been minters, money hath been 
worse than it was before. And they say that the 
cvilness of money hath made all things dearer. 
And in this behalf I must speak to England. 

Hear, my country England, as Paul said in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, sixth chap- 
ter ; for Paul was no sitting bishop, but a walk* 
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Ing and a preaching bishop. But, when he went 
from them, he left there behind him the plough 
going still, for be wrote unto them and rebuhed 
them for going to law and pleading their wu-ses 
before heathen judges. “ Is there,” saith he, 
“utterly among you no wise man to he an 
arbitrator in matters of judgment 1 \Vbat ! not 
one at all that can judge between brother and 
brother? But one brother go to law with 
another, and that under heathen judges.” Com.- 
tiiluiU cmiiemptos gui mint in ecclesia, etc. 
[“Set them to judge who are least esteemed 
in the Church” (1 Cor. vi. 4)]. Appoint them 
judges that are roost abject and vile in tbe con- 
gregation, which he speaketh in rebuking them ; 
for, saith he, Ad erubucenciam vesiram dico. 
[“I speak to your shame" (1 Cor. vL 5)]. 1 
speak it to your shame. So, England, I speak 
it to thy shame. Is there never a nobleman 
to be a lord president, but it must bo a prelate? 
Is there never a wise roan in the realm to be a 
comptroller of the mint? I speak it to your 
sbame, 1 speak it to your shame. If there 
be never a wise man, make a water-bearer, a 
tinker, a cobbler, a slave, a page, comptroller of 
tbe mint. Hake a mean gentleman, a groom, a 
yeoman, make a poor beggar lord president — 
thus I speak, not that I would have it so, but to 
your shame — if there be never a gentleman meet 
nor able to he lord president For why are not 
the noblemen and young gentlemen of England 
so brought up in knowledge of God and in 
learning that they may be able to execute oOices 
in the commonwealth I The king hath a great 
many wards, and I trow there is a court of 
war^ why is there not a school for the wards, 
as well os there is a court for their lands ? Why 
are they not set in schools, where they may 
learn ? Or why are they not sent to the univer- 
sities, that they may be able to serve the king 
when they come to ago ? K the wards and young 
gentlemen were well brought up in learning and 
in the knowledge of God, they would not when 
they come of age so much give themselves to 
other vanities. 

And if the nobility be well trained in godly 
learning, the people would follow the same 
train. For truly such as the noblemen be, such 
wll the people he. And now the only cause 
why noblemen be not made lord presidents is 
because they have not been brought up in learn- 
ing; therefore, for the love of God, appoint 
teachers and schoolmasters, you that have charge 
of youth, and give the teachers stipends worthy 
their pains, that they may bring them up in 
grammar, in logic, in rhetoric, in philosophy, in 
the civU law, and in that which I cannot leave 
unspoken of, the Word of God. Thanks be unto 
God, the nobility otherwise is very well brought 
up in Wing and godliness, to tbe great joy 
and comfort of England, so that there is now 
hope m the youth, that we shall another 
toy have a flourishing commonwealth, consider- 


ing their godly education. Yo.-i, .md tlu-re l*e 
already noblemen enoiigii (tlioiigli not kh ns I 
would wish) able to bo lord pr. sid. ids, ami wise 
men enough for llm mint. Ami as niimeel a 
tiling it is for bishops to be b>i<l presidents, or 
priests to be mintor.s, ns it wiis for the Corin- 
thians to plead matters of vniiamo before 
heathen judges. It is also a shinder to tbe 
noblemen, as tbongh they lacked wisdom nml 
learning to be able for such ofiUes, or else were 
no men of conscience, or else were not meet to 
be trusted, and able for such oflices; and a pre- 
late bath a charge and cure otherwise, and tliere- 
foro he cannot discharge his duty and bo a lord 
president too. For a presidentship requireth a 
whole man, and a bishop cannot be two men. 
A bishop hath his olTicc, a flock to teach, to 
look unto, and therefore he cannot meddle with 
another oQlcc, which alone requircth a whole 
man. He should, therefore, give it over to 
whom it is meet, and labour iu his own busi- 
ness, as Paul writeth to the Thessalonians— ‘ ‘ Let 
every man do his own business, and follow his 
calling.” Let the priest preach, and the noble- 
man handle tbe temporal matters. Hoses was 
a marvellous man, a good man. Moses was a 
wonderful fellow, and did bis duty, being a mar- 
ried man. We lack such as Moses was. Well, 
I would all men would look to their duty, as 
God bath called them, and then wo should have 
a flourishing Christian commonwealth. And now 
1 would ask a strange question. ^Vho is tlic 
most diligent bishop and prelate in all Engltand, 
that passetb all tbe rest in doing his oflice? I 
can tell, for I know him ; who it is, I know 
him well But now 1 think I see you listciung 
and hearkening that I should name him. There 
Is one that passetb all the others, and is tbe 
most diligent prelate and preacher in all Eng- 
laud. And will ye know who it is? I will tell 
you. It is the devil. Ho is tho most diligent 
preacher of all others ; he is never oat of his 
diocese; he is never from hia cure; ye shall never 
find him unoccupied ; he is ever in hU parish ; 
he kcepetb residence at all times ; yo shrdl never 
find him out of tho way ; call for him when you 
will, he is ever at home ; tho diligontest preacher 
in all the realm, he is over at his plough ; no 
lording nor loitering can hinder him ; he is ever 
applying his business; ye shall never find him 
idle, I warrant you. And his office is to hinder 
religion, to maintain superstition, to set up 
idolatry, to teach all kinds of papistry; ho i« 
ready as con be wished for to set forth his 
plough, to devise os many ways as can be to 
defi^ and obscure God’s glory. Where the 
devil is resident and bath his plough going, 
there away with books and up with candles, 
away with Bibles and up wth beads, away with 
the light of tbe Gospel and up with the light of 
candles, yea, at noonday. Where the devil is 
resident, that he may prevail, up with all super- 
stition and idolatry, censing, painting of images. 
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candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new ser- 
vice of men’s inventing, as though man could 
invent a better way to honour God with than 
God himself hath appointed. Do^vn with Christ’s 
cross, up with purgatory — pick-purse, up with 
him— the popish purgatory, I mean. Away with 
clothing the naked, the poor, and impotent, up 
with decking ef images and gay garnishing of 
stocks and stones; up with man’s traditions and 
his laws, down with God's traditions and His 
most holy Word; down with the old honour 
due to God, and up with the new god's honour. 
Let all things be done in Latin. There must be 
nothing but Latin, not as much as Memento homo 
quod ct'nw es, et in cinerem reverteris (“Re- 
member, man, that tbon art ashes, and into 
ashes thou sholt return ’’) ; which be the words 
that the minister speaketh to the ignorant people, 
when he giveth them ashes upon Ash-Wednes- 
day, but it must be spoken in Latin. God’s 
Word may in no wise be translated into English. 
Oh that our prelates would be as diligent to sow 
the corn of good doctrine as Satan is to sow 
cockle and darnel ! And this is the devilish 
ploughing, the wiiich worketh to have things in 
Latin, and letteth the fruitful edification. But 
here some man will say to me, “ What, sir, are ye 
so privy of the devil’s counsel that ye know all 
this to be true ? ” Truly I know him too well, and 
have obeyed him a little too much in conde- 
scending to some follies. And I know him as 
other men do, yea, that he is ever occupied and 
ever busy in following his plough. I know by 
St. Peter, who saith of him, 5icuf leo ruqiens 
circuit querens quem devoret [“As a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom be may de- 
vour” (1 Peter v. 8)]. He goeth about like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. I 
would have this text well viewed and examined 
every word of it Circuit, he goeth about in 
every corner of bis diocese. Ho goeth on visita- 
tion daily. He leaveth no place of his cure un- 
visited. He walketh round about from place to 
place, and ceaseth not. Sicut leo, as a lion, that 
is, strongly, boldly, and proudly, straightly, and 
fiercely, with high looks, with his proud coun- 
tenances, with his stately braggings. Rugiens, 
roaring ; for he letteth not slip any occasion to 
speak or to roar out when he sceth his time. 
Querens, he goeth about seeking and not sleep- 
ing, as our bishops do, but he seeketh diligently, 
he searcheth diligently all comers, whereas he 
may have his prey, he roveth abroad in every 
place of his diocese, he standeth not still, he is 
never at rest, but ever in hand with his plough, 
that it may go forward. But there was never 
such a preacher in England as he is. Who is 
able to tell his diligent preaching, who every 
day and every hour laboureth to sow cockle 
and darnel, that be may bring out of form 
and out of estimation and room,* the insti- 

• Place or office. 


tution of the Lord’s Supper and Christ’s cross, 
for there ho lost his right, for Christ said — Nuno 
judiciumestmtindifprincepsseculihujusqicietuT 
foras [“ Now is the judgment of thb world, 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out ” 
(John lii. 31)]; Et sicut exultavit Moises set’ 
pentem in deserto, Ha exaltari oportet Jilixan 
hominis [“And as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up” (John iii. 14)]; Et cum exdUatus 
fuero, a terra, omnia traJiam ad meipsum 
[“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me ” (John xii. 32)]. Now is 
the judgment of this world, and the prince of this 
world shall be cast out And os Moses did lift 
up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up. And when I shall be 
lifted up from the earth, I will draw all things 
unto myself. For the devil was disappointed of 
his purpose, for he thought all to be his own. 

And when he had once brought Christ to the 
cross, he thought all cock sure. But there lost 
ho all his reigning ; for Christ said— Omnta ira- 
ham ad meipsum (“I will draw all things to 
myself”). He meaneth drawing of man's soul to 
salvation. And that He said He would do per 
semelipsum, by His ownself, not by any other 
body's sacrihee. He meant by His own sacrifice 
on the cross, where He offered Himself for the 
redemption of mankind, and not the sacrifice of 
the mass to he offered by any other. For who 
can offer Him hut Himself ? He was both the 
offerer and the offering. And this is the prick, 
this is the mark at the which the devil shootetb, 
to evacuate the cross of Christ, and to mingle 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the which, 
although be cannot bring to pass, yet he goeth 
about, by his sleight and subtle means, to frus- 
trate the same; and these sixteen hundred years 
he hath been a doer, only purposing to evacuate 
Christ's death, and to make it of small efficacy 
and virtue. 

For whereas Christ, according as the serpent 
was lifted up in the wilderness, so would He 
himself to be exalted, that thereby as many as 
trusted in Him should have salvation. But the 
devil would none of that. They would have us 
saved by a daily oblation propitiatory, by sacri- 
fice expiatory, or remissory. 

Now if I should preach in the country among 
the unlearned, I would tell what propitiatory, ex- 
piatory, and remissory is ; but here is a learned 
auditory. Yet for them that he unlearned, 1 
will expound it. Propitiatory, expiatory, remis- 
sory, or satisfactory, for they signify all one 
thing in effect, and is nothing else but a thing 
whereby to obtain remission of sins, and to Lave 
salvation. And this way the devil used to 
evacuate the death of Christ, that we might 
have aifiance in other things ; os in the daily 
sacrifice of the priest, whereas Christ would 
have us to trust in His only sacrifice. So He was 
Agnus oeexsus ab origine mundi [“The Lamb 
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slain from the foundation of tHe world (Rov. 
liii. 8)1 the Lamb that hath been slam from the 
beginning of the world; and therefore He « 
c^ed. [“A daily sacnlicc 

(Dan. TUL 11, 12)1 ^ continual sacrifice, and 
not for the continuance of the mass, as the 
blanchers Lave blanched it, and wrested it. and 
as I myself did once mistake it But Paul saith— 
Per semelipsumpwrgatio facia [“ When He had 
by Himself purged our sins " (Heb. i. 3)1 by 
Himself, and by none other, Christ made purga- 
tion and satisfaction for the whole world Would 
Christ this word (by HiraselO had been better 
weighed and looked upon, and in sa-ncUficatio- 
nem, to make them holy ; for He is Juge sacri- 
ficium, a continual sacrifice, in effect, fruit, and 
operation, that like as they who, seeing the 
serpent hung up in the desert, were put in re- 
menihrauce of Christ’s death, in whom as many 
03 believed were saved ; so all men that trusted 
in the death of Christ shall he saved, as well 
they that were before as they that came after. 
For He was a continual sacrifice, as I said, in 
effect, fruit, operation, and virtue, as though 
Be had from the beginning of the world, and 
continually should to the world’s end, hang still 
on the cross ; and He is as fresh banging on the 
cross now, to them that believe and trust in Him, 
as He was fifteen hundred years ago when He 
was crucified. Then let us trust upon His only 
death, and look for none other sacrifice pro- 
pitiatory, than the same bloody sacrifice, the 
lively sacrifice, and not a dry sacrifice, hut a 
bloody sacrifice. For Christ himself said — Con- 
saminatum est [“ It is finished ” (John xlx. 80)1 
“It is perfectly finished. I have taken at my 
Father’s band the dispensation of redeeming 
mankind. I have wrought man's redemption, 
and have despatched the matter.*' Why then 
mingle ye Him ? why do ye divide Him ! Why 
make yon of Him more sacrifices than one? 
Paul saith — PaseJut nostrum immolatus tst Chris- 
ius [“ Christ our passover is sacrificed for us” 
(1 Cor. v. 7)], Christ our passover is offered up ; 
so that the thing is done, and Christ hath done 
it, and He hath done it sernd, once for aU. And 
it was a bloody sacrifice, not a dry sacrifico. 

Why, then, it is not the mass that availeth or 
profiteth for the quick or the dead ! Woo worth 
thee, 0 devil ! woe worth thee ! thou bast pre- 
vailed so far aud so long that thou hast made 
England to worship false gods, forsaking Christ 
their Lord. Woe worth thee, devil Woe worth 
thee, devil, and all thine angels ; if Christ by His 
death drawelh all things to Himself, and draweth 
all men to salvation and to heavenly bliss that 
trust in Him, then the priests at the mass (at 
the Popish mass, I say), what can they draw 
when Christ draweth all, but lands and goods 
from the right heirs 1 The priests draw goods 
and riches, benefices and promotions to them- 
selves; and such as believed in their sacrifice 
they draw to the devil But Christ it is that 


draweth souls unto Him by Ilis Moody sacrifice. 
Wliat have wo to do, then, but hpuUin m 
Domino [“To eat tho Lord’s Siii.I'it” (1 
xi. 20)], to eat in tho Lord at His snj.por. Wliiil 
other service have wo to do to Him ( ami what 
other sacrifice have we to offer, but the mortiliea- 
tion of our flesh 1 What other oblation have wo 
to make, but of obedience, of good living, of 
good works, and of helping our neighbours ? 
But as for our redemption, it is dono alrea<ly, it 
cannot be better. Christ hath dono that tiling 
so well that it cannot be amended. It cannot 
be devised how to make that any better than He 
hath done it. But tho devil, by the help of that 
Italian bishop yonder, his chaplain, hath laboured 
by all means that he might to frustrate the death 
of Christ and tho merits of His passion. And 
they have devised for that purpose, to make us 
believe in other vain things by his pardons, as 
to have remission of sins for praying on hallowed 
beads ; for drinking of the bakehouse bowl, as a 
canon of Waltham Abbey once told mo, that 
whensoever they put their loaves of bread into 
the oven, as many as drank of the pardon bowl 
should have pardon for drinking of it. A mad 
thing to give pardon to a bowl. Then to Pope 
Alexander’s holy water, to hallowed belle, palms, 
candles, ashes, and what not? 

And of these things, every one bath taken 
awaysomc partof Christ’s sanctification. Every 
one hath robbed some part of Christ’s passion and 
cross, and hath uiiugled Christ’s death, and hath 
been made to be propitiatory and satisfactory, 
and to put away sin. Yea, and Alexander’s 
holy water yet at this day reroametb in Eng- 
land, and is used as a remedy against spirits, 
and to chase away devils ; yea, and I would this 
had been the worst. I would this were the 
worst But woe worth thee, 0 devil, that hast 
prevailed to evacuate Christ’s cross, and to 
mingle the Lord's Supper. These be the Italun 
bishop’s devices, and the dovil hath pricked at 
this mark to frustrate the cross of Christ ; ho sliot 
at this mark long before Christ come, be shot 
at this prick four thousand years before Christ 
hanged ou the cross, or suffered His passion. 

For the hrazen serpent was set up in tho 
wilderness to put men in romembranco of 
Christ’s coming, that like as they who beheld 
the hrazen serpent were healed of their bodily 
diseases, so they that looked spiritually upon 
Christ that was to come, in Him should ho saved 
spiritually from the devil. The serpent was sot 
up in memory of Christ to come, but the devil 
found means to steal away the memory of Christ’s 
coming, and brought the people to worship tho 
serpent s self, and to cense him, to honour him, 
and to offer to him, to worship him, and to 
make an idol of him. 

And this was done by the market men that I 
told you of. 

And the clerk of the market did it for tho 
lucre and advantage of his master, that thereby 
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his honour might increase, for by Christ’s death 
he coaid have bet small worldly advantage. 
And even now so hath he certain blancheis 
belonging to the market, to let and stop the ligh* 
of the Gospel, and to hinder the king’s proceed- 
ings in setting forth the Word and glory of God. 
And when the king’s majesty, wth the advice of 
his honourable council, goeth about to promote 
God’s Word, and to set an order in matters of 
religion, there shall not lack blanchers that will 
say, “As for images, whereas they have been used 
to be censed, and to have candles offered unto 
them, none be so foolish to do it to the stock 
or stone, or to the image itself, but it is done to 
God and His honoxir before the image.” And 
though they should abuse it, these blanchers 
will be ready to whisper the king in the ear, and 
to tell him that this abuse is but a small matter. 
And that the same, with all other like abuses in 
the Church, may be reformed easily. “ It is but 
a little abuse,” say they, “ and it may be easily 
.amended. But it should not be taken in hand 
at the first, for fear of trouble or further incon- 
veniences, — the people will not bear sudden 
alterations : an insurrection may be made after 
sudden mutation, which may be to the great 
harm and loss of the realm. Therefore all things 
shall be well, but not out of hand, for fear of 
further business.” These be the blanchers that 
hitherto have stopped the Word of God, and 
hindered the true setting forth of the same. 
There be so many put-offs, and so many put- 
byes, so many respects and considerations of 
worldly wisdom. And I doubt not but there 
were blanchers in the old time, to whisper in the 
ear of good King Hezekiah for the maintenance 
of idolatry done to the brazen serpent, as well 
as there hath been now of late, -and be now, that j 
can blanch the abuse of image.s and other like 
things. But good King Hezekiah would not he 
so blinded ; he was like to Apollos, fervent in 
spirit. He would give no ear to the blanchers ; 
he was not moved with these worldly respects, 
with these prudent considerations, with these 
policies ; he feared not insurrections of tlie 
people. He feared not lest his people would 
not bear the glory of God ; but he (without any 
of these respects, or policies, or considerations, 
like a good king, for God’s sake, and for con- 
science sake) by-and-by plucked down the brazen 
serpent, and destroyed it utterly, and beat it to 
powder. He out of hand did cast down all 
images, he destroyed all idolatry, and clearly 
did extirpate all superstition. He would not 
hear these blanchers and worldly-wise men, but 
w.thout delay followed God’s cause, and de- 
stroyed oil idolatry out of hand. Thus did 
gyod King Hezekiah ; for he was like Apollos, 
fervent in spirit, and diliuent to promote God’s 
"lory. And good hope there is that it shall be 
Ukewise here in England ; for the king’s majesty 
is so brought op in knowledge, virtue, and god- 
Ibess tliat it is not to be mistrusted but that 


we shall have all things well, and that the glor}’ 
of God shall be spread abroad throughout all parts 
of the realm, if the prelates' will diligently apply 
their plough, and ho preachers rather than lords; 
but our blanchers, who will be lords, and no 
labourers, when they are commanded to go and 
be resident upon their cures, and to preach in 
their benefices, they would say, “What! I have 
set a deputy there I I have a deputy that looketh 
well to my flock, and the which shall discharge 
my duty.” A deputy, quoth he. I looked for 
that word all this while. And what a deputy 
must he be, trow ye ? Even one like himself. 
It must be a canonist, that is to say, one that 
is brought up in the study of the Pope’s laws 
and decrees. One that will set forth papistry 
as well as himself will do, and one that will 
maintain all superstitious idolatry. 

And one that will nothing at all, or else very 
weakly, resist the devil’s plough, ye.i, happy it 
is if he take not part with the devil ; and when 
he should be an enemy to him, it is well if he 
take not the devil's part against Christ. But in 
the meantime the prelates take their pleasures. 
They are lords, and no labourers ; but the devil 
is diligent at hb plough. He is no unpreaching 
prelate. He is no lordly loiterer from his cure, 
but a busy ploughman, so that among all the 
prelates, and among all the pack of them that 
have cure, the devil shall go for my money. 
For he still applieth his business. ‘I'herefore, 
ye unpreaching prelates, learn of the devil to be 
diligent in doing of your office. Learn of the 
devil. And if you will not learn of God nor 
good men, for shame learn of the devil. Ad 
eruhtsctntiwn vtstram dico [“I speak to your 
shame” (1 Cor. vL 5)]. I speak it for your 
shame. If you will not learn of God nor good 
men to be diligent in your office, learn of the 
devil. Howbeit there is now very good hope 
that the king’s majesty, being by the help of 
good governance of his most honourable coun- 
cillors, he is trained and brought up in learning 
and knowledge of God’s Word, will shortly pro- 
vide a remedy, and set an order herein ; which 
thing that it may so be, let us pray for him. 
Pray for him, good people, pray for him ; ye 
have great cause and need to pray for him. 

WHAT CARD TO PLAY. 

A true and faithful servant, whensoever his 
master commandeth him to do anything, he 
maketh no stops nor questions, but goeth forth 
with a good mind : and it is not unlike he, con- 
tinuing in such a good mind and will, shall well 
overcome all dangers and stops, whatsoever betide 
him in his journey, andbring to pass effectually 
his master’s will and pleasure. On the contrary, a 
slothful servant, when his master commandeth 
him to do anything, by-and-by ho will ask ques- 
tions, “Where?” ‘MVhen?” “Which way?" 
and so forth ; and so he putteth everything in 
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donbt, that although both his errand and way 
be never so plain, yet by his untoward and 
slothful behaviour his master’s commandment is 
either undone quite, or else so done that it shall 
stand to no good purpose. Go now forth with 
the good servant, and ask no such questions, and 
put no doubts. Be not ashamed to do tWy 
Master’s and Lord's will and commandment. 
Go, as I said, unto thy neighbour that is of- 
fended by thee, and reconcile him {as is aiore- 
said), whom thou hast lost by thy unkind words, 
by . thy scorns, mocks, and other disdainous 
words and beha\iours ; and be not nice to ask 
of him the cause why he is displeased with thee : 
require of him charitably to remit ; and cease ' 
not till you both depart, one from the other, 
true brethren in Christ. 

Do not, like the slotnful servant, thy master’s 
message with cautels and doubts : come not to 
thy neighbour, whom thou hast offended and 
give him a pennyworth of ale, or a banquet, and 
so make him a fair countenance, thinking that by 
tby drink or dinner he will show thee like coun- 
teunce. I grant you may both laugh and make 
good cheer, and yet there may remain a bag of 
rusty malice, twenty years old, in tby neigh- 
bour’s bosom. When he deporteth from thee 
with a good countenance, thou thinkest all is 
well then. But now, I tell thee, it is worse 
than it was, for by such cloaked charity, where 
thou dost offend before Christ but once, thou 
hast offended twice herein : for now thou goest 
about to give Christ a mock, if He would take it 
of thee. Thou thinkest to blind thy master 
Christ’s commandment. Beware, do not so, for 
at length He will overmatch thee, and take thee 
tardy whatsoever thou be ; and so, os I said, it 
should be better for thee not to do His message 
on this fashion, for it will stand thee in no pur- 
pose. “What!” somewillsay, “lamsurehe 
loveth me well enough ; he speaketh fair to my 
face.” Yet for all thatthou mayest be deceived. 
It proveth not true love in a man, to speak fair. 
If he love thee with his mind and heart, he 
loveth thee with his eyes, with his tongue, with 
his feet, with his hands and his body ; for all 
these parts of a man’s body be obedient to the 
wUl and mind. He loveth thee with his eyes 
that looketh cheerfuUy on thee, when thou 
meetest with him, and is glad to see thee pros- 
per and do weU. Ho loveth thee wth his 
tongue, that speaketh well by thee behind thy 
back, or giveth thee good counsel He loveth 
thee with his feet, that is willing to go to help thee 

business. He loveth thee 
with his hands, that will help thee in time of 


necessity, by giving some alms-ilcdlH, or with 
any other occupation of the hand. lie lovttli 
thee with his body, that will labour with liin 
body, or put bis l>ody in danger to do good for 
thee, or deliver thee from adversity: and so 
forth, with the other members of lii« body. 
And if tliy neighbour will do according to theso 
sayings, then thou mayest think tliut he loveth 
thee well; aud thou, in like wise, ougliUst to 
declare and open thy love unto thy iieighhoiir 
in like fashion, or else you be bound ouu to re- 
concile the other, till this perfect love be engen- 
dered amongst you. 

It may fortune thou wilt say, “ I am con- 
tent to do the best for my neighbour that I can, 
saving myself harmless.” I promise thee, Christ 
will not hear this excuse; for He himself suffered 
barm for our sakes, and for our salvation was 
put to extreme death. I wis, if it had pleased 
Him, He might have saved us and never felt pain ; 
but in suffering pains and death He did give us 
example, and twch us how we should do one for 
another, as He did for us all ; for, as He saith 
Himself, “he that will be mine, let him deny 
himself, and follow me, in bearing my cross and 
suffering my pains.” Wherefore we must needs 
suffer pain with Christ to do our neighbour 
good, as well with the body and all his mem- 
bers, as with heart and mind. 

Now I trust you wot what your card meanelh : 
let us see how that we can play with the same. 
Whensoever it shall happen you to go and make 
your oblation unto God, ask of yourselves tliis 
question, “Who art thou?” The answer, ns you 
know, is, “I am a Chrbtian man.” Then you 
must again ask unto yourself, “ What Christ rc- 
quireth of a Christian man?" By-and-by cost 
down your trump, your heart, and look first of 
one card, then of another. The first card telleth 
thee, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not be 
angry, thou shalt not be out of patience. This 
done, thou shalt look if there be any more cards 
to take up ; and if thou look well, thou shalt see 
another cord of the same suit, wherein thou shalt 
know that thou art bound to reconcile thy neigh- 
bour. Then cast thy trump upon them both, 
and gather them aU three together, and do ac- 
cording to the virtue of thy cards ; and surely 
thou shalt not lose. Thou shalt first kill the 
great Turks, and discomfort and thrust them 
down. Thou shalt again fetch home Christ’s 
sheep that thou host lost ; whereby thou mayest 
go both patiently and with a quiet mind unto the 
Jurch, and moke thy oblation unto God: and 
then, wilhoutdouht. He wUl hear thee.- demons 
on th€ Card. 
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PRAYER.* 

Prayer springeih out of true faith (Rom. x.). — 
How necessary is the rialit invocation of Go»Vs 
name, otherwise called i>erfect prayer, hecouieth 
no Christian to misknow, seeins it is the vevv 
branch >vlnch springeth forth of true fnitli, 
whereof, if any man be destitute^ notwith- 
standing he be endowed with whatsoever other 
virtues, j'et, in the presence of God, ho is re- 
puted for no Christian at all Therefore, a 
manifest sign it is, that such as in prayer are 
always negligent do understand nothing of per- 
fect faith. For if the fire bo Muthout heat, or 
the burning lamp without light, then true faith 
may be without fervent prayer. But because, 
in times past was, and yet, alas! with no small 
number is that reckoned to be prayer which iu 
the sight of God was and is nothing less, I in- 
tend shortly to touch the circumstances thereof. 

}Vhat Vrayer is. — Who will pray must know 
and understand that prayer is an earnest and 
familiar talking with God, to whom we declare 
our miseries, whose support and help we im- 
plore and desire in our adversities, and whom we 
laud and praise for our benelUs received, so that 
prayer containeth the exposition of our dolours, 
the desire of God's defence, and the x>raisiDg of 
His magnificent name, as the Psalms of David 
clearly do teach. That this be most reverently 
done should provoke in us the consideration in 
whose presence we stand, to whom we speak, 
and what we desire ; standing in the presence of 
the Omnipotent Creator of heaven and earth, 
and of all the contents thereof, to w'hom assist 
and sen’e a thousand thousand of angels, giving 
obedience to His eternal majesty, and speaking 
unto Him who knoweth the secrets of our hearts, 
before whom dissimulation and lies are always 
odious and hateful, and asking that thing which 
may most to His glory and to the comfort of 

* This sennon was first printed at Rome, July 1554. 
the opening up ot bis text/' snys James Melrille, 
speaking of tins celcbrat<;d preacher during the last 
days of bis Ufe, ** he was moderat the space of an half 
houro; but wben be enterit to application, he made 
me so to ^rewaiid tremble, that 1 could not bald a pen 

to wryt. He was very weik. I saw him everie day 
of bis doctrine go /lufie ««d Aar, with a furring of 
martlcks about bis neck, a staffe in the an band, aud 
gude godlie Ricbait BalJendcn, bis serrand, hnlden 
up the other oxter, from the Abbey to the parish kirk, 
and by the said Ekhart and another servand lifted 
up to the pulpit, wbar he behovit to leuu at bis first 
cutrie ; bot ere heboid done with his sermone, be was 
sa active and vigorous that lie was lyk to ding the puf- 
pit in blodi, eindjtie out of it. 


our conscience. But diligently should we attend* 
that such things as may offend His godly presence 
to the uttermost of our powers may be removed. 
And, first, that worldly cares and lleshly cogita- 
tions, such as draw us from contemplation of our 
God. may be expelled from ns, that we may 
freely, without interruption, call upon God. 
But how difbcult and hard is this one thing in 
prayer to perform, knoweth noue better than 
such as iu their ])raycr are not content to re- 
main within the bonds of their own vanity, but, 
as it were ravished, do intend to a purity allowed 
of asking not such things as the foolish reason of 
man desiretli, but which may be pleasant and 
acceptable in God’s presence. Our adversary 
Satan, at all times compassing us about, is never 
more ready than when we adilress and bend our- 
selves to prayer. Oh, how secretly and subtilely 
creepeth be into our breasts, and calling us back 
from God, causeth us to forget what we have to 
do, so that frequently when we in all reverence 
should speak to God, we find our hearts talking 
with the vanities of the world, or with the 
foolish Imaginations of our own conceit. 

Hole the Spirit maketh intercession for us . — 
Without the Spirit of God supporting our in- 
firmities, mightily making intercession for us 
with unceasablc groans, which cannot be ex- 
pressed with the tongue, there is no hope of 
anything we can desire according to God’s will. 
I mean not that the Holy Ghost doth mourn and 
pray, but that He stirreth up our minds, giving 
unto us a desire or boldness to pray, and causeth 
us to mourn when we are extracted or pulled 
therefrom. WTiicU things to conceive no 
strength of man sufficeth, neither is able of itself; 
but hereof it is plain, that such as understand 
not what they pray, or expound not or declare 
not the desire of their hearts clearly in God’s 
presence, and in time of prayer to their possibility 
do not expel vain cogitations from their minds, 
profit nothing in prayer. 

Why tee should pray, and also understand 
what we do pray.— Men will object and say, 
although we understand not what we pray, yet 
God understandeth, who knoweth the secrets of 
our hearts ; He knoweth also what we need, al- 
though we expose not or declare not our neces- 
sities unto Him. Such men verily declare them- 
selves never to have understanding what perfect 
prayer meant, nor to what end Jesus Christ 
commandeth us to pray ; which is, first, that our 
hearts may be iuHnmed with continual fear, 
honour, and love of God, to whom we run for 
support and help whenever danger or necessity 
requireth ; that we so learning to notify our 
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desires m His presence, He may teach us what is 
fobs desired, and what not; secondly, that we 
knowing our petitions to be granted by God 
alone, to Him only must we render and give laud 
and praise, and that we, ever having His infinite 
goodness fixed in our minds, may const aiitly 
abide to receive that which with fervent prayer 
we desire. 

Why God de/erreth our prayer . — For some- 
time God deferreth or prolongeth to gi-antonr 
jjetitions for the exercise and trial of our faith, 
and not that Ho sleepeth, or is absent from us at 
any time, but that with more gladness we might 
receive that which with long expectation we have 
nbidden, that thereby we, assured of His eternal 
providence, so far os the infirmity of our weak, 
and corrupt, and most W'eak nature will permit, 
doubt not but His merciful hand shall relieve us 
in most urgent necessity and extreme tribulation. 
Therefore, such men as teach us that neccs* 
sarily it is not required that we understand what 
we pray, because God knoweth what we need, 
would also teach us that neither we honour God, 
nor yet refer or give unto Him thanks for benefits 
received; for how shall we honour and praise 
him whose goodneae and liberality we know 
not? And how shall we know and sometime 
have experience ? And how shall we know tliat 
we have received, unless we know verily what we 
have asked 1 

^hd second thing to be observed in perfect 
prayer is, that standing in the presence of God, 
we be found such as bear reverence to His holy 
law, earnestly repenting our past iniquity, and 
intending to lead a new life ; for otherwise, in 
vain are all our prayers, as it is written, Whoso 
withdraweth his ear, that he may not hear the 
law, his prayer shall be abominable” (Prov, 
XV,), Likewise Isaiah and Jeremiah say thusi 
* * Ye shall multiply your prayere, and I shall not 
bear, because your hands are full of blood 
that is, of all cruelty and 'mischievous works. 
Also the Spirit of God appearetb by the mouth 
of the blind whom Jesus Christ did illuminate, 

by these words, ‘‘We know that God heareth not 
sinners” (John ix.); that is, such as glory and 
do continue in iniquity, 

iykm sinrters are not heard of Goi.— So tlmt 
of necessity true repentance must needs be had, 
and go before perfect prayer, or sincere invoca- 
tion of God's name. And unto these t>vo prece- 
dents must be annexed the third, which is the 
direction of onrselves in God’s presence, utterly 
refusing and casting off our own justice with all 
coputions and opinion thereof. And lot us not 
think that we shall be heard for anything pro. 
of outselTes. For aU such as advance, 
or depend anything upon their own 
n«^UBness. repel and hold from the presence 

And, therefore, the most holy men we find in 

liumbled. David 

Siuth, 0 Lord, our Saviour, help us, be merciful 


unto our sins for Thy own INmeiitb i 

not our old iniquities, but baste 'llioii, Lor*!, 
aud let Tliy mercy prevent (Ivalm lx>:i.x.|. 
Jeremiah saitli, ‘Mf our iniquities bear testb 
inony against us, do Thou according lo I liy o\\ n 
name.” And behold Isaiali : Tliou ml uii;n y, 

0 Lord, because we have biuned, and arc ii j 1 ii- 
ished with all wickedness, and our ri^bteon 
is like A defiled cloth. But noNv, O Lord, Udi' u 
art our Father ; wo are clay ; Thou art the work* 
man, and we the worknuinship of Thy ham i s. 
Be not angry, 0 Lord ; remember not our ini«|Ui* 
tics for ever” (Tsa. Ixiv.). Au<l Daniel, grc.atly 
commended of God, maketh in his prayer most 
humble confession, in these words : ** Wc bo 
siimers, and have offended ; wo have done 
ungodlj’, and fallen from Thy commandment : 
therefore not in our own righteousness make we 
our prayers before Thee, but Tliy most rich and 
great mercy bring we forth for us. 0 Lord, licar ; 
0 Lord, bo merciful, and spare us, 0 Lord ; 
attend, help, and cease not, my God, even for 
Thy own name's sake ; do it, for Thy city and Thy 
people are called after Thy own name” (Dan. ix.). 
Behold, that in these prayers is no mention of' 
their own righteousness, their own satisfaction, 
or their own merits ; but most bumble confession, 
proceeding from a sorrowful and penitent heart, 
having nothing whereupon it might depend, bvil 
the sure mercy of God alone, who bad promised 
to he their God ; that is, their help, comfort, 
defender, and deliverer (as He hath also done to 
us by Jesus Christ) in time of tribulation. 
And therefore they despaired not ; but after the 
acknowledging of their sins, called for mercy, 
and obtained the same. Wherefore, it is plain 
that such men as in their prayers have respect 
to any virtue proceeding of themselves, thinking 
thereby their prayers to be accepted, never 
prayed aright 

What fasting and alms-deeds are with prayer. 
—And, albeit, to fervent prayer be joined fasting, 
watching, and alms-deeds, yet are none of tliese 
the cause that God doth accept our prayers. 
But they are spurs, which suffer us not to vary, 
but make us more able to continue in prayer, 
which the mercy of God doth accept 
But here may it be objected that David prayeth, 
^‘Keep my life, 0 Lord, for I am holy : 0 Lord, 
save my soul, for I am innocent ; and suffer me 

notto be confounded” (Psalms xxxviii, lixxvi ) 
Also Hezekiah: •‘Remember, Lord, I beseech 
Thee, tbatl have walked righteously before Tliee, 
and that I have wrought that which is good in 
Thy sight” (2 Kings xx.). These words arc not 
spoken of men glorious, neither yet trusting 
in their ^wn works; but herein they testify 
themselves to be the sons of God by regeneration, 
to whom He promiseth always to be merciful, 
and at all times to hear their prayers. 

Tht cause of their boldness was Jesus Christ, 
“And so their words spring from a wonted, 
constant, and fervent ^aith, surely believing that 
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as CiP'l. of His infinite mercy, had called them to 
His knowledge, not suffering them to walk after 
their own natural wickedness, hat partly had 
taught them to conform themselves to His holy 
law. and that, for the promised Seed's sake, so 
might He not leave them destitute of comfort, 
consolation, and defence, in so great and extreme 
necessity. And so their righteousness allege 
they not to glory thereof, or to put trust therein, 
hut to strengthen and confirm them in God’s 
promises. And this consolation I would wish to 
all Christians in their prayers — a testimony of a 
good conscience to assure them of God's pro- 
mises ; hut to obtain what they ask must only 
depend upon Him, all opinion and thought of 
our own righteousness laid aside. And, more- 
over, David, in the words above, compareth 
himself with King Saul, and with the rest of his 
enemies who wrongfully did persecute him, 
desiring of God that they prevail not against 
him — as he would say, “Unjustly do they per- 
secute me, and therefore, according to my inno- 
cency, defend me,” for otherwise he confesseth 
himself most grievously to have offended God, as 
in the preceding places he clearly testifietb. 

Byj^ocrisy is not allowed with Ood. — Thirdly, 
in prayer is to be observed, that what we ask of 
God, we must earnestly desire the same, ac- 
knowledging ourselves to be indigent and void 
thereof, and that God alone may grant the peti- 
tion of our hearts when His good will and pleasure 
is. For nothing is more odious before God than 
hypocrisy and dissimulation, — that is, when men 
do ask of God things whereof they have no need, 
or that they believe to obtain by others than by 
God alone. As if a man ask of God remission of 
his sins, thinking, nevertheless, to obtain the 
same by bis own works, or by other men’s 
merits, he doth mock with God, and deceive 
himself. And, in such cases, do a great number 
offend, principally the mighty and rich of the 
earth, who, for a common custom, will pray this 
part of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Give us this day our 
daily bread,” — that is, a moderate and reasonable 
Bustentation ; and yet their own hearts will 
testify that they need not so to pray, seeing they 
I abound in all worldly solace and felicity. I 
mean not that rich men should not pray this 
part of prayer, but I would they understood 
what they ought to pray in it {whereof I intend 
after to speak), and that they ask nothing whereof 
they felt not themselves marvellously indigent 
and needful ; for unless we call in verity. He 
will not grant, and except we speak with our 
whole heart, we shall not find Him. 

The fourth rule necessary to be followed in 
' prayer is, a sure hope to obtain-what we ask; 
for nothing more offendeth God than when we 
ask doubting whether He will grant our petitions, 
for in so doing we doubt if God be true, if He 
be mighty and good. Such, saith James, obtain 
nothing of God (James i.); and therefore Jesus 
Christ commandeth that we firmly believe to 


obtain whatsoever we ask, for all things are 
possible unto him that believeth. And therefore, 
in our prayers, desperation is always to be ex- 
pelled. I mean not that any man, in extremity 
of trouble, can be without a present dolour, and 
without a greater fear of trouble to follow. 
Trouble and fear are the very spurs to prayer ; 
for when man, compassed about with vehement 
calamities, and vexed with continual solicitude, 
having, by help of man, no hope of deliverance, 
with sore oppressed and punished heart, fearing 
also greater punishment to follow, from the deep 
pit of tribulation doth call to God for comfort 
and support, such prayer ascendeth into God’s 
presence, and retumeth not in vain. 

As David, in the vehement persecution of 
Saul, hunted and chased from every hole, fearing 
that one day or other he should fall into the 
hands of his persecutors, after that he had com- 
plained that no place of rest was left to him, 
vehemently prayed, saying, “ 0 Lord, who art 
my God, in whom alone I trust, save me from 
them that persecute me, and deliver me from 
my enemies. Let not this man (meaning Saul) 
devour my life, as a lion doth his prey, for of 
none seek I comfort but of Thee alone ” (Psalm 
vii.). In the midst of these anguishes the good- 
ness of God sustained him, so that the present 
tribulation was tolerable ; and the infallible 
promises of God so assored him of deliverance, 
that fear was partly mitigated and gone, as 
plainly appeareth to such as diligently mark 
the process of his prayer. For, after long 
menacing and threatening made to him of his 
enemy, he concludeth with these words : “ The 
dolour which be intended to me shall fall upon 
his own pate ; and the violence wherewith he 
would have oppressed me shall cast down his 
own head : but I will magnify the Lord accord- 
ing to His righteousness, and shall praise the 
name of the Most High.” 

Ood delivereih His chosen from their eno7nies. 
— This is not written for David only, but for all 
such as shall suffer tribulation, to the end of the 
world. For I, the writer hereof (let this be said 
to the laud and praise of God alone), in anguish 
of mind, and vehement tribulation and affliction, 
called upon the Lord, when not only the ungodly, 
but even my faithful brethren, yea, and my own- 
self, that is, all natural understanding, judged 
my case to be irremediable. And yet, in my 
greatest calamity, and when my pains were 
most cruel, His eternal wisdom willed that my 
hands should write, far contrary to the judgment 
of carnal reason ; which His mercy bath proved 
true, blessed be His holy name. And therefore 
dare I be bold in the verity of God’s Word to 
promise that, notwithstanding the vehemency of 
trouble, the long continuance thereof, the despair 
of all men, the fearfulness, danger, dolour, and 
anguish of our own hearts, yet if we call con- 
stantly to God, that, beyond expectation of all 
men. He shall deliver. 
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Let BO man think himself unworthy to call 
and pray to God, because ho hath grievously 
offended His majesty in times past ; hut let him 
bring to God a sorrowful and repenting heart, 
sayingwith David, “Heal my soul, O Lord, for 
I have offended against Thee. Before I was 
Afdicted, I transgressed ; but now let me observe 
Thy commandments” (Psalms vi., cxix.). 

To mitigate or case the sorrows of our wounded 
conscience, two plaisters hath our most prudent 
Physician provided, to pve ua encouragement to 
pray, notwithstanding the knowledge of offences 
committed ; that is, a Precept and a Promise. 
The precept or commandment to pray is univer- 
sal, frequently inculcated and repeated in God's 
Scriptures : “ Ask, and it shall be given unto 
yon” {Matt. viL). “ Call upon me in the day 
of trouble” (Psalm 1.). “Watch and pray, that 
ye fall not into temptation " (Matt. xxvi. ). “ I 
command that ye pray ever, without ceasing " 
(1 Tim. ii.). “Make deprecations incessable, 
and give thanks in all things ” (1 Tbess. v.). 
Which commandments whoso contemnetb or 
despiseth, doth equally sin with him that doth 
ateal For as this commandment, “ Thou ahalt 
not steal,” is a precept negative, so “ Thou shalt 
pray,” is a commandment affirmative ; and God 
requireth equal obedience of and to all His com- 
mandments. Yet more boldly will I say he 
who, when necessity constralnetb, desireth not 
eupport and help of God, doth provoke His 
wrath DO less than do such as make false gods, 
or openly deny God. 

ir« prayeth not *n trouble, denielh Qod . — 
For like as it is to know no physician or medi- 
cine, or, in knowing them, refuse to use and 
receive the same, so, not to call upon God in 
thy tribulation, is like as if thou didst not know 
God, or else utterly deny Him. 

Not to pray is a sin most odum#.— Oh I why 
cease we then to call instantly npon His mercy, 
having His commandment so to dot Above all 
our iniquities, we work manifest contempt and 
despising of ffim, when by negligence we delay 
to call for His gracious support. Whoso calleth 
on God obeyeth His will, and findeth therein no 
small consolation, knowing nothing is more ac- 
ceptable to His majesty than humble obedience. 

To this commandment He addeth His most 
ondonbted promise in many places : “Ask, and 
ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find” 
(Matt vii.). And by the prophet Jeremiah God 
saith, “Ye shall call upon me, and I shall hear 
you ; ye shall seek, and shall find me ” (Jer. 
xxix.). And by Isaiah Ho saith, “May the 
father forget his natural son, or the mother the 
of her womb \ And although they do, yet 
BhaU I not forget such as call upon me.” And 
b^to correspond and agree the words of Jesus 
toying, “If ye, being wicked, can give 
pod pfts to your children, much more my 

Sive the Holy Ghost to 
themthat ask Him” (Matt vii). And that we 


should not think God to be absent, or not U 
hear us, Moses occumtb, saying, “There is no 
nation that have their gods so adherent or nigh 
unto them os our God, who is prc-sent at all our 
prayers" (Deut. iv.). Also the Psttlmist, “Near 
is the Lord to all that call upon Dim in verity.” 
And Christ saith, “ Wheresoever two or llirco 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” 

Readirussof Qod to hear sinners. —That we 
may not think that God will not hear us, Isaiah 
saith, “ Before ye cry I shall hear, and while 
they yet speak I shall answer.” And also, “ If 
at even come sorrow or calamity, before the 
morning spring, I shall reduce [restore], and 
bring gladness." And these most comfortable 
words doth the Lord not speak to carnal Israel 
only, but to all men sore oppressed, abiding 
God’s deliverance : “ For a moment and a little 
season have 1 turned my face from thee, but in 
everlasting mercy shall 1 comfort thee." 

The hope to obtain our petitions should depend 
upon the promises of Qod. — Oh ! bard are the 
hearts which so manifold roost sweet and eure 
promises do not mollify, whereupon should de- 
pend the hope to obt^n our petitions. Th«, 
indignity or unworthineas of ourselves is not to 
be regarded ; for albeit to the ebosen who are 
departed, in holiness and purity of life we he far 
inferiors ; yet in that part we are equal, in that 
we have the same commandment to pray, and 
the same promise to be heard. For His gracious 
majesty esteemeth not the prayer, neither 
granteth the petition, for any dignity or worthi- 
ness of the person that prayeth, but for His 
promise’ sake only. And therefore, saith David, 
“ Thou hast promised unto Thy servant, O Lord, 
that Thou wilt build a house for him ; wherefore 
Thy servant bath found in bis heart to pray in 
Thy sight. Now, even so, O Lord, Thou art God, 
and Thy words are true : Thou host spoken these 
good things unto Thy servant. Begin, therefore, 
to do according to Thy promise : multiply, 0 
Lord, the household of Thy sen-ant” Behold, 
David altogether dependeth npon God’s promise ; 
as also did Jacob, who, after he had confessed 
himself unworthy of all the benefits received, 
yet durst he ask greater benefits in time to 
come, and that because God hath promised. In 
like manner, let us he encouraged to ask what- 
soever the goodness of God hath freely promised. 
What we should ask principally, we shall here- 
after declare. 

Of necessity toe must have a mediator.— The 
fifth observation which godly prayer requireth 
is the perfect knowledge of the advocate, inter- 
cessor^ind mediator ; for, seeing no man ie of 
hims^Pworilty to compear or appear in God’s 
presence, by reason that in all men continually 
lesteth sin, which, by itself, doth offend the 
majesty of God, raising also debate, strife, 
hatred, and division, betwixt His inviolable 
justice and ns, for the which, unless satisfaction 
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TT ,.11 to this flul Him (Matt, xi.), who. iij-on t]ic • i' 

have overcome the saD\e. and all to tUis cii^ i ctiomics. bc-.omo now 

that He might he our perpetual high ^overei [ Z ^ He will not hear ns with-.nt a 

Priest, into whose place or y -ne other 1 0 Lord 1 open the eyes of 

might enter (Heb. VI., vii., IX., I.). Lch that they may clearly perceive Tliy inlitiite 

:^J;he?ather,eTen roWrvM 'Ira; 

whom Paul alTirmeth to sit at the right hand of ourselves and to others, and 
God the Father" (Rom. viii.), and to he the to no man. Secondly, we must consider Hr . 
only Mediator between God and man; for He ourpetitionsexteiidtospintnalorcorporalthni^s. 
aloL. saith Ambrose, is our mouth, by whom we Spiritual things, such as are deliverance fro n 
speak to God, He is our eyes, by whom we impiety, remission of sms. the gilt of Uie Holy 
see God. and also our right band, bj whom we Ghost, and of life everlasting, we shouhl desire 


offer anything unto the Father, who, unless He 
make intercession, neither we, neither any of the 
saints, may have any society or fellowship with 
GoiL What creature may say to God the Father, 
“ Let mankind be received into Thy favour ; for 
the pain of his transgression, that have I sus- 
tained in my own body ; for his cause was I 
encompassed with all infirmities, and so became 
the most contemned and despised of all men. and 
yet in my mouth was found no guile nor deceit, 
but always obedient to Thy will, suffering most 
grievous death for mankind. And therefore, 
behold not the sinner, but me, who. by my infi- 
nite righteousness, have perfectly satisfied for bis 
offences?" May any other, Jesus Christ except, 


Ghost, and of life everlasting, we shouhl desire 
absolutely, without any condition, by Jesus 
Christ, in whom .alone all these are promised. 
And in asking hereof, we should not pray thus, 
“0 Father! forgive our sins if Thou wilt," for 
His will He hath expressed, saying, “As I live, 
I desire not the death of a sinner, but rather tli.at 
he convert, and live,” which immutable and 
solemn oath who callcth in doubt, mnketh God .a 
liar, and, ns far as in him lieth, would spoil God 
of Uis Godhead. For He cannot be God except 
He be eternal and iufalliVfle verity’. And John 
saith, “This is the testimony which God bath 
testified of His Son, that who believetb in 
the Son hath eternal life" (1 John v.), to the 
verity whereof we should steadfastly cleave, 


in these words make intercession for sinners? although worldlydolourapprohend us; asDavld, 
If they may not, then are they neither mediators, exiled from his kingdom, and deprived of all his 
nor yet intercessors. “ For albeit,” saitli Aug- glory, secluded not himself from God, but steail- 


ustine, “Christians do commend one another 
unto God in their prayers, yet make they not 
intercession, neither dare they usurp the office 
of a mediator; no, not Paul, albeit under the 
Head he was a principal member, because he 
commendeth himself to the prayen of faithful 
men.” But if any do object, such is not the 
condition of the saints departed, who now have 
put off mortality, and bear no longer the fra- 


fnstly believed reconciliation by the promise 
made, notwitlistanding that all creatures on 
earth bad refuse*!, rejected, and rebelled against 
Him. Happy is the man whom Thou shalt 
inspire, 0 Lor<l ! 

Ill asking cor]>oral things, first let ns inquire 
if we be at pence with God in our consciences, by 
Jesus Christ, firmly believing our sins to bo 
remitted in His blood. Secondly, let us inquire 


gility of the flesh ; although I grant this to be of our own hearts if wo know temporal riches or 
most true, yet are they all compelled to cast substance not to come to man by accident, for- 


their crowns before Him who sitteth on the 

throne, acknowledging themselves to have been 

delivered from great affliction, to have been 

purged by the blood of the Lamb ; and therefore 

none of them do attempt to be a mediator 
• * 


tune, or chance, neither yet by the industry and 
diligence of man's labour, but to be the liberal gift 
of (Sod only, whereof we ought to laud and praise 
His goodness, wisdom, and providence alone. 

Whatshotdd be prayed /or.— And if this we 


seeing they neither have being nor righteousness do truly acknowledge and confess, let us boldly 


of themselves. But in so great light of the Gospel 
which now is begiuning (praise be to the Omni- 
potent 1), it is not necessary [upon such matter 
long to remain. 


ask of Him whatsoever is necessary for us ; as 
sustentation of the body, health thereof, defence 
from misery, deliverance from trouble, tranquil- 
lity and peace to our commonwealth, prosperous 


Some sa^ we will use but one mediator, Jesus success in our vocations, labours, and affairs, 
Cl^t, to God the Father ; but we must have whatsoever they be ; which God wLlleth we ask 
^nts, and cluefly the Virgin, the mother of all of Him, to certify us that all things stand iu 

pray for us unto Him. His government and disposal, and also, by asking 

A^insf as wouW have mediators to Jesus and receiving these corporal commodities, we 
hiHSif ^7■^ r , minded, showeth may have taste of His sweetness, and be inflamed 

^ that thereby our faith of recon- 
wucl^J descended from heaven, and ciliation and remission of our sins may be eier- 

cised and take increase. 

vexed and sick to come unto But, in asking such temporal things, we must 
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observe, first, that if God deferreth or prolongeth 
to grant our petitions, even so long that He doth 
apparently reject us, yet let ns not cease.to call, 
prescribing Him neither time, neither manner of 
deliverance, as it is written, “If He prolong 
time, abide patiently npon Him,” and also, 
“Let not the faithful be too hasty; for God 
sometimes deferreth, and will not hastily grant, 
for the probation of our continuance,” as the 
words of Jesus Christ testify ; and also that we 
may receive a-ith greater gladness that a’hich 
with ardent desire we long have looked for, os 
Hannah, Sarah, and Elizabeth, after great igno- 
miny of their barrenness and sterility, received 
fruit of their bosoms with joy. 

Secondly, because we know the kirk at all 
times to be under the cross. In asking temporal 
commodities, and especially deliverance from 
trouble, let us offer to God obedience ; if it shall 
please His goodness we be longer exercised, that 
we may patiently abide it. As David, desirous 
to be restored to his kingdom, what time he was 
exiled by his own son, offereth unto God obedi- 
ence, saying, “If I have found favour in the 
presence of the Lord, He shall bring me home 
again. But if He shall say. Thou pleasest me 
no longer to bear authority, I am obedient ; let 
Him do what seemeth good to Him ” (2 Sam. xv. ). 
And the three children unto Nebuchadnezzar did 
say, “We know that our God whom we worship 
may deliver us ; but if it shall not please Him so 
to do, let it be known to thee, 0 king, that thy 
gods we will not worship” (Dan. iii.). 

Bciler it ts lo ohty God than man . — Here the 
[children] gave a true confession of their perfect 
faith, knowing nothing to be impossible to the 
omnipotence of God; affirming also themselves 
to stand in His mercy, for otherwise the nature 
of man could not willingly give itself to so hor- 
rible a torment. But they offer unto God most 
bumble obedience, to be delivered at His good 
pleasure and will, as we should do in all 
afflictions ; for we know not what to ask or 
desire as we ought — that is, the frail flesh, 
oppressed with fear and pain, desireth deliver- 
ance, ever abhorring and drawing back from 
obedience-giving. (0 Christian brother, I wTite 
by experience 1) But the Spirit of God c.alleth 
back the mind to obedience, that albeit it desires 
and abides for deliverance, yet should it not 
repine against the good will of God, but inces- 
santly to ask that it may abide with patience. 
How hard this battle is no man knoweth, but he 
who in himself hath suffered trial. 

The petition of the spirit . — It is to be noted 
that God sometimes doth grant the petition of 
the spirit, while He yet deferreth the desire of the 
flesh. As who doubteth but God did mitigate the 
heaviness of Joseph, although He sent not hasty 
deliverance in his long imprisonment ; and that 
a.s He gave him favour in the sight of his jailer, 
so inwardly also He gave him consolation in 
spirit? (Gen. xxxix.) And moreover, God 


sometimes granteth the petition of the spirit, 
while He utterly repelleth the desire of the flesh. 
For the petition of the spirit always is that we 
may attain to the-true felicity, whereunto we 
must needs enter by tribulation, and the final 
death, both of which the nature of man doth 
ever abhor. And therefore the flesh under the 
cross, and at the sight of death, calleth and 
thirsteth for hasty deliverance. 

The flesh striveth affainsi the spirit . — But God, 
w’ho alone knoweth what is expedient for us, 
sometimes prolongeth the deliverance of His 
chosen, and sometimes permitteth them to drink, 
before the maturity of age, the bitter cap of 
corporal death, that thereby they may receive 
medicine and cure from all infirmity. For who 
doubteth but that John the Baptist desired to 
have seen more the days of Jesus Christ, and to 
have been longer with Him in conversation ? or 
that Stephen would not have laboured more 
days in preaching Christ’s Gospel, whom, never- 
theless, He suffered hastily to taste of this 
general sentence I And albeit we see therefore 
no apparent help to ourselves, nor yet to others 
afflicted, let us not cease to call, thinking our 
prayers to be vain ; for whatsoever come of our 
bodies, God shall give unspeakable comfort to 
the spirit, and turn all to our commodities 
[advantages], beyond onr own expectation. The 
cause I am so long tedious in this matter is, that 
I know how hard the battle is between the spirit 
and the flesh, under the heavy cross of affliction, 
where no worldly defence but present death does 
appear. 

Impediments come of the weakness of the flesh. 
— I know the grudging and murmuring com- 
plaints of the flesh ; I know the anger, wrath, 
and indignation which it conceiveth against God, 
calling all His promises in doubt, and being 
ready every hour utterly to fall from God. 
Against which remains only faith, provoking ns 
to call earnestly, and pray for assistance of God’s 
Spirit, wherein, if we continue, our most desper- 
ate calamities He shall turn to gladness, and to a 
prosperous end. 

To Tliee, 0 Lord, alone be praise 1 for with 
experience I write this and speak. 

Where, and for whom, and at what time, we 
ought to pray, is not to be passed over with silence. 

Private prayer, such as men secretly offer unto 
God by themselves, requires no special place, al- 
though Jesus Christ commandeth, when we pray, 
to enter into our chamber, and to close the doon, 
and so to pray secretly unto our Father (Matt, vi^ ), 
Wliereby He wills that we should choose for our 
prayers such places as might offer least occasion 
to call us back from prayer, and also that we 
should expel forth of our minds in time of our 
prayer all vain cogitations ; for other\vise, Jesus 
Christ himself doth observe no special place o 
prayer, for we find Him sometimes praying in 
Mount Olivet, sometimes in the desert, some- 
times in the temple, aud in the garden. Peter 
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— *1 of the liouse orwar.comingorappcariiigtoreiKii.UietiHhoiiM 

desireth to pray upon tbe ^p ° ^ lamentable voices oiul rej-uniitig iie«rU 

(Acts X.). Paul prayed call unto God, that it would pk-aso His inlinite 

ofGod, who also commandeth men to pray m ^ .j 

places, lifting up unto God pure and clean hawb, ^y ^ju without doubt re- 

as we find that the prophets and most holy men of His fury. 

did, wheresoever danger or necessity reqmwd. ^ ^ 

AppoirUed places to ^ay tn may not be ne- ^ . His infallible and eternal verily. 

than another; for the whole earth created by down upon h.s face, and forty days contmuetb 
God is equally holy. But the promise made, iu prayer for the sai Ay of the people, f^r ^bom 
that “wheresoever two or three are gathered at the last, ho 
together in my name, there sbaU I be in the «io vehement plague, 
midst of them," condemneth all such as despise God (2 Sara. 3“iv.) t and the I^ng of Ni 
the congregation gathered in His name. But saith, “Who can telH God may turn and repent, 
mark weU thU word “ gathered." 1 mean not and cease from His fierce wrath, that we perish 
to hear piping, singing, or playing ; nor to patter not" (Jonah m.). WluchexamplMandscnp- 
upon heads or hooks whereof they have no under- tures are not written la vain, but to certify us 
standing ; nor to commit idolatry, honouring that God of His own native goodness will miti- 
that for God which indeed is no god ; for with gate His plagues, our prayers offered by J esus 
such wiU I neither join myself in'eommon Christ,. although He hath threatened to punish, 
prayer, nor in receiving external sacraments, or is presently punishing; which He testifies by 
For in so doing, I should affirm their supersti- His own words, saying, “ If I have prophesied 
tion and ahominahle idolatry, which I, by God’s against any nation or people, that they shall be 
grace, never will do, neither counsel others to destroyed, if they repent of their iniquity, it 
do, .to tbs end. shall repent me of the evil which I have spoken 

a is to be gathered in the name 0/ Christ, against them" (Jer. iviil). This I write, la- 
—This congregation which I mean should be inenting the great coldness of men who, under 
gathered in the name of Jesus Christ ; that is, such long scourges of God, ore nothing kindled 
to laud and magnify God the Father, for the to prayer by repeutance, but carelessly sleep in 
infinite benefits they have received by His only o wicked life, even as though their continuing 


But public and common prayers siiouiu 
he used in the place appointed for the assembly 
of the congregation, whence whosoever negli- 
gently withdraweth himself is in nowise excus- 
able. I mean not that to he absent from that 
place is sin, because that place is more holy 
than another; for the whole earth created by 


do, .to the end. shall repent me ot the evil wbicn i have spoKcn 

^^iiistobegaiheredinthenameo/Christ. against them" (Jer. iviil). This I write, la- 
—This congregation which I mean should be inenting the great coldness of men who, under 
gathered in the name of Jesus Christ ; that is, such long scourges of God, oro nothing kindled 
to laud and magnify God the Father, for the to prayer by repentance, but carelessly sleep in 
infinite benefits they have received by His only a wicked life, even as though their continuing 
Son, our Lord. In this congregation should he wars, urgent famine, daily plagues of pestilence, 
distributed the mystical and Last Supper of and other contagious, insolent, and strange 
Jesus Christ, without superstition or auy more maladies, were not the present signs of God’s 
ceremoniesthanHehLmselfused,andHiS8postles wrath provoked by our iniquities, 
after Him, in distribution thereof. In this con- A plague threatened to BnglaTid.—O England, 
gregation should inquisition he made of the poor let thy intestine battle and domestic murder 


among them, and support provided till the time 
of their next convention ; and it should he dis- 
tributed amongst them. Also in this congrega- 
tion should be made common prayers, such as 
all men hearing might understand, that the 
hearts of all suhscrihing to the voice of one, 
anight with unfeigned and fervent miud say, 
Amen. Whosoever withdraw themselves from 
such a congregation (but alas ! where shall it be 
found?) do declare themselves to be no members 
of Christ’s body. 


provoke thee to purity of life, according to the 
word which openly hath been proclaimed in 
thee, otherwise, the cup of the Lord’s wrath 
thou shalt drink. The multitude shall not 
escape, but shall drink the dregs, and have the 
cup broken upon their heads ; for judgment be- 
ginneth in the house of the Lord, and commonly 
the least offender is first punished, to provoke 
the more wicked to repentance. But, 0 Lord, 
infinite in mercy, if Thou shalt punish, make 
not consummation ; but cut away the proud and 


For mAo7» and at vhai iwne we should pray, luxuriant branches which bear not fruit, and 

~Now there remaineth for whom and at what preserve tlie commonwealths of such as give 

rime we shall pray. For aU men, and at all succour and harbour to Thy contemned messen- 

n command that we shaU pray gers, who long have suffered exile in the desert. 

the kingdom shortly come, that sin 

^ death devoured, Thy enemies 

confounded; that we Thy people, by Thy ma- 

jesty deUvered. may obtain evcrla;ting joy and 

through Jesus Christ our Savour, to 

we see the ulftima And when whom be all honour and praise for ever. Amen, 

we see the pUgues of God, as hunger, pestilence. Hasten, Lord, and tarry lot. 
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RtTeafltr folloxctih a con/essim byJohxx Kiwx^ 
Minister of Christ’s most sacred Evangel, upon 
the d^'ath of that most virtuous and most famous 
king, Edward King of England, France, and 
Ireland; in which confession, the said John doth 
accuse no less his own offences, than the olTences 
of others, to be the cause of the away^taking of 
that most godly prince, now reigning with Christ, 
while we abide plagues for our untbankfulness. 

Omnipotent and everlasting God, Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who by Thy eternal providence 
disposest kingdoms as seemeth best to Thy wis* 
dom : we acknowledge and confess Thy judgments 
to be righteous, in that Thou hast taken from us, 
for our ingratitude, and for abusing Thy most holy 
^Vo^d, our native king and earthly comforter. 
Justly mayest Thou pour forth upon us the 
uttermost of Thy plagues, for that we have not 
knonm the day and time of our merciful visita* 
tion. We have contemned Thy Word, and de- 
spised Thy mercies : we have transgressed Tliy 
laws, for deceitfully have we tvrought every man 
with our neighbour ; oppression and violence we 
have not abhorred, charity hath not appeared 
among ns, as our profession requiretK We 
have little regarded the voices of Thy prophets ; 
Thy threatenings we have esteemed vanity and 
wind So that in us, os of ourselves, rests 
nothing worthy of Thy mercies, for all are found 
fruitless, even the princes with the prophets as 
withered trees, apt and meet to be burned in the 
fire of Thy eternal displeasure. 

But, 0 Lord, behold Thy own mercy and 
kindness, that Thou mayest j»urge and remove 


the most filth}* burden of our most horrible 
oOTences. Let Thy love overcome the severity 
of Thy judgments, even as it did in giving to 
the world Thy only Son, Jesus, when all man- 
kind was lost, and no obedience was left in 
Adam nor in his seed Regenerate our hearts, 
0 Lord, by the strength of the Holy Ghost : 
convert Thou us, and we shall be converted: 
work Tliou in us unfeigned repentance, and 
move Thou our hearts to obey Thy holy laws. 

Behold our troubles and apparent destruction, 
and stay the sword of Thy vengeance before it 
devour us. Place above us, 0 Lord, for Thy 
great mercies’ sake, such a head, with such 
rulers and magistrates as fear Thy name, and 
will the glory of Christ Jesus to spread. Take 
not from us the light of Thy Evangel, and suffer 
no papistry to prevail in this realm, niuminate 
the heart of our sovereign lady, Queen Mary, 
with pregnant gifts of Thy Holy Ghost, and 
inflame the hearts of her council with Thy true 
fear and love. Repress Thon the pride of those 
that would rebel, and remove from all hearts 
the contempt of Thy Word Let not our enemies 
rejoice at our destruction, but look Thou to the 
honour of Thy own name, 0 Lord, and let Thy 
Gospel he preached with boldness in this realm. 
If Thy justice must punish, then punish our 
bodies with the rod of Thy mercy. But, 0 
Lord, let us never revolt, nor turn back to idol- 
atry again. Mitigate the hearts of those that 
persecute us, and let ns not faint under the 
cross of our Saviour; but assist us with the Holy 
Ghost, even to the end 
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CHALLEMGE SERMON AT ST PAUL’S 
CROSS, ON THE HOLY COMMUNION 
AND THE MASS.* 

St Paul, after lie was once appointed out by 
God to be His chosen vessel, to carry His name 
among ail jieople, having occasion to make Ins 
abode for a long time in the city of Corinth, 
began there to instruct the people, to draw 
them Ixom the follies and errors that they and 
their fathers had long lived in aforetime, and to 
lead them to the Gospel of Christ, which then 
God of His mercy had newly showed unto the 


• 1 Cor. xi. 23. First preached at St Paul's Cros«, 
November 20, 1559, afterwards expanded and preacliod 
St Court, March 17, 1569, and also on March 31sl. It 
produced an immense sensation. 


world. And therewithal he delivered nnto them 
the sacrament, or holy mystery of Christ’s Last 
Supper, to be practised and continued amongst 
them os a most certain pledge and testimony of 
the same. 

But after that through the wickedness of the 
Jews he was driven to depart thence, and to saQ 
into Syria, the false prophets, men full of pride 
and vain-glory, taking occasion at his absence, 
sought means to discredit whatsoever he had 
taught or done : and caused the people not only 
to mislike the Gospel of Christ, that they had 
received at St Paul’s hand, but also to missense 
the sacraments. For as touching the Gospel, 
they were fallen from it into sundry great and 
horrible heresies concerning the resurrection, 
and other special points of Christ’s religion. 
And as touching the sacraments, whereas St 
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Paul had appointed them the holy mysteries of 
the breaking of Christ’s body, and shedding of 
His blood, that they should all eat and drink 
together with fear and reverence in remembrance 
of His death and passion, and so cleave together 
in bi-otherly charity, as being all the inemljcrs 
of one body, they forgetting the very use and in- 
stitution thereof, made small account of Clirist s 
death, took each man to himself severally his 
own supper, despised their poor brethren, rent 
and dri-ided the Church of God, and so made the 
holy sacrament of love and charity to serve them 
as instrument of discord and dissension. 

Therefore saith St Paul unto them, “Shall I 
praise you for thus doing 1 in this thing surely 
1 m-ay not praise you ; for I see your congrega- 
tions and common meetings are not to the better, 
but to the worse." 

For a redress hereof he calleth them back to 
the lirst original, and to the institution of Christ, 
from whence they were fallen. “For I," saith 
he, “being amongst you, delivered you none 
other thing than that 1 had received of the Lord. 
That thing He thought meetest for you ; and 
thL-refore with the same ought you also to be 
coutented.” . . . 

Thus St Paul, that the Corinthians might the 
belter understand that they had irreverently 
missensed the Lord's Supper, and be the more 
willing to redress the 6.ime, laid Christ's 6rst 
institution before their eyes as a true pattern, 
whereby the sooner they might redress it. 
“Look," saith he, “what thing I received of 
the Lord, the same thing I delivered over faith- 
fully unto you. I gave you not any fancy or 
device of mine own, but that thing only that 
Christ had before delivered me. This rule is 
infallible. Hereby your doings may best be 
tried.” This I judge to be the very true mean- 
ing of these words of St Paul Now, forasmuch 
as in this last age of the world the same holy 
sacrament, or mystery of Christ’s Last Supper, 
had been likewise stained with divers foul abuses ; 
and specially for that, notwithstanding it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy in 
these our days to remove away all such de- 
formities, and to restore again the same holy 
mysteries to the first original, yet there be 
divei"s that wilfully remain in ignorance, and 
not only be unthankful unto Almighty God for 
His great benefits, but also take pleasure in 
the errors wherein they have of long time been 
trained ; and that not only the poor and igno- 
rant, but ako the rich, and such os should be 
learned and know God ; I have thought it good 
therefore at this time to staud the longer upon 
the same words of St Paul, that we mav the 
more clearly see the first institution of the holy 
Mcrament, and how far in these latter days we 
tove strayed from it. It was to be hoped, for- 
aanuch as the glorious light of the Gospel of 
Christ IS now so mightily and so far spread 
ebroad, that no man would lightly miss bis way 


(as afore iii Hie uf ■i;i: l.u' sx) and j-' i. li 

wilfully. . . • 

Yet tlicni arc some that v.hi'-per in conii rs, 
that the mnsB is a bUM-x-d ninl a catholic thint', 
and that the holy communion, whi- h now 
of His great mercy hath restored to u-. ih wn-ki d 
and schismatic.al ; and thm-fore th-y iiiuiinaf 
against it, therefore they refrain it, and ill le.l 
come to it. 

0 merciful Gorl, ^vlIO would Ihiiilc Hm p- • ’I'd 
be 80 Tuwch wilfulncss in the heart ol in 'U 

0 Gregory! 0 Augustine! OHierom! 

sostom! 0 Leo I 0 Dionyse! 0 Anacletus! O 
Sixtus t 0 Paul! OChrLst! if v.'o he I 

heroin, yc are they tljtit have deceived us : yoti 
have taught us these schisms and divinioiw ; yo 
have taught U8 those heresies. 

Thus yc ordered the lioly cornninnion in your 
time ; the same we received at your hand, and 
have faitlifully delivered it unto the people. 
And that ye may the more marvel at the wilful* 
ness of such men, they stand this day against so 
many old fathers, so many doctors, so many 
examples of the primitive Church, so inanife.sV 
and so plain words of the Holy Scriptures ; ami y«t 
have they herein not one father, not one doctor, 
not one allowed example of the primitive Church, 
to make for them. And when I say no one, I 
speak not this in vehemcncy of spirit, or heat of 
talk, but even as before God, by the way of 
simplicity and tndli, lest any of you should 
haply be deceived, ami think there is more 
weight in the other side, tlian in conclusion 
there shall be found. And therefore once again 

1 say, Of all the words of the Holy Scrijdures, 
of all the examples of the primitive Church, of 
all the old fathers, of all the ancient doctors, in 
these causes they have not one. 

Here the matter itself that 1 have now in hand 
putteth me in remembrance of certain things that 
I uttered unto you, to the same purpose, at my 
last being in this place. I remember I laid out 
then here before you a number of things, that 
erenow in controversy, whereunto our adversaries 
uill not yield. And I said, perhaps boldly, as it 
might then seem to some men, but os I invself, 
and tlie learned of our adversaries themselves, 
do well know, sincerely and truly, that none of 
all them that this day stand against us are able, 
or shall ever be able, to. prove ag,aiiist us any one 
of all those points, either by the Scriptures, or 
by example of the primitive Church, or by the 
old doctors, or by the ancient general councils. 

Since that time it hath been reported in places, 
that I spake then more than I was able to justify 
and make good. Howbeit, these reports were 
only made in comers, and therefore ought the 
less to trouble me. But if my sayings had been 
so weak, and might so easily have been ru proved, 
I marvel that the parties never yet came to the 
light, tp take the advantage. For my promise 
was, and that openly here before you all, that if 
any man were able lo prove the contraj'y, I 
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(vould yield and subscribe to him, and lie should 
depart with the victory. 

Loath I am to trouble yon with rehearsal of 
such things as I hare spoken before ; and yet» 
because the case so requiretb^ I shall desire you 
that have already heard me to bear the more 
with me in this behalf. Better it were to trouble 
your ears with twice hearing of one thing, than 
to betray the truth of God. The words that I 
then spake^ as near as I can call them to mind, 
were these : If any learned man of all our ad* 
versories, or if all the learned men that be alive, 
be able to bring any one sufficient sentence out of 
any old catholic doctor or father, or out of any 
old general council, or out of the Holy Scriptures 
of God, or any one example of the primitive 
Church, whereby it may be clearly and plainly 
proved, that there was any private mass in the 
whole world at that time, for the space of six 
hundred years after Christ ; or that there was 
then any communion ministered unto the people 
under one kind ; or that the people had their 
common prayers then in a strange tongue, that 
they understood not; or that the Bishop of 
Rome was then called a universal bishop, or 
the head of the universal Church ; or that the 
people was then taught to believe that ChrisVs 
body is really, substantially, corporally, car- 
nally, or naturally in tbe sacrament ; or that 
His body is or may be in a thousand places, 
or more, at one time ; or that tbe priest did 
then hold up the sacrament over bis head ; or 
that tbe people did then fall dow|i and worship 
it with godly honour; or that the sacrament 
was then, or ought now to be, banged up under a 
canopy ; or that in the sacrament, after the words 
of consecration, there reiuaineth only the acci* 
dents aod shows, without the substance of bread 
and vine ; or that the priest then divided tbe sacra- 
ment in three parts, and afterward received him- 
self all alone ; or that whosoever had said tbe sacra- 
ment is a figure, a pledge, a token, or a remem- 
brance of Christ's body, bad therefore been judged 
for a heretic ; or that it was lawful then to have 
thirty, twenty, fifteen, ten, or five masses said 
in one church in one day ; or that images were , 
tlien set up in the churches, to the intent the 
people might worship them ; or that tbe lay 
people was then forbidden to read the Word of 
God in their own tongue : If any man alive were 
able to prove any of these articles, by any one 
clear or plain clause or sentence, either of the 
Scriptures, or of the old doctors, or of any old 
general council, or by any example of the primi- 
tive Church, 1 promised then that I would give 
over and subscribe uuto him/’ 

Wherefore, beside all that I have said already, 

I will say further, and yet nothing so much as 
might be said If any one of all our adversaries 
be able clearly and plainly to prove, by such 
authority of the Scriptures, the old doctoi*s, and 
councils, as I said before, that it was then lawful 
for the priest to pronounce tbe words of conse- 


cration closely and in silence to himself or that 
the priest had then authority to offer up Christ 
uuto His Father, or to communicate and receive 
the sacrament for another as they do, or to apply | 
the virtue of Christ’s death and passion to any 
man by the mean of tbe mass ; or that it was then 
thought a sound doctrine to teach the people 
that the mass, tx opere operato^ that is, even for 
that it is said and done, is able to remove any 
part of our sin ; or that then any Christian man 
called tbe sacrament his Lord and God ; or that 
tbe people was then taught to believe that th€ 
body of Christ remaineth in the sacrament as 
long as the accidents of the bread remain there 
without corruption ; or that a mouse, or any other 
worm or beast, may eat the body of Chr^ (for 
so some of our adversaries have said and taught); 
or that when Christ said, Hoc est c&rjnis meum^ 
this word Aoc pointeth not the bread, but ind> 
vidium oayum, as some of them say ; or that the 
accidents, or forms, or shows of bread and wine 
be tbe sacraments of Christ's body and blood, 
and not rather the very bread and wine itself ; or 
that the sacrament is a sign or token of the body 
of Christ that lieth bidden underneath it ; or that 
ignorance is the mother and cause of the devotion 
and obedience — these be the highest mysteries 
and greatest keys of their religion, and without 
them their doctrine can never be maintained and 
stand upright. • • . 

Thus the people of God is deceived and mocked, 
aud instead of precious stones, driven to take 
counterfeits. For, I assure you, brethren, in the 
time of Peter and James, neither was there any 
man that ever heard the name of msisR (for 
missa was never named nntU four hundred years 
after Christ, and yet then was it no private 
neither, but a communion), nor yet were the 
pieces and parts of the mass, as we in our time 
have seen them, set together. And what 
could that be, that as yet bad neither her own 
name nor her parts! But forasmuch as they 
affirm so constantly that St ^ames said mass at 
Jerusalem, and whatsoever it were that he said, 
will needs have it called by the name of a • 
let us compare their moss and St James’s mass - 
both together. St James said his mass in the 
common tongue, as the people might understand 
him ; they say their mass in a strange Latin 
tongue, that the people should not know what 
they mean. St James spake out the words of 
consecration distinctly and plainly ; they in their 
mass suppress tbe same words, and keep them 
close. St James in his mass ministered the 
communion unto the people ; they in their mass 
receive themselves all alone. St James in his 
mass ministered the sacrament unto the people 
under both kinds ; they in their mass minister 
the sacrament unto the people in one kind only. 

St James in his mass preached aud set forth the 
death of Christ ; they in their mass have only 
a number of dumb gestures and ceremonies, 
which they themselves understand not, and 
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no manner mention of Christ’s death* St J ames s 
ma&s was foil of knowledge } their mass is full of 
ignorance* St James’s mass was full of consola- 
tion j their mass is full of superstition* When 
St James said mass, the people resorted to 
receive the sacrament; when they say mass, the 
people resorteth to look upon only and to behold 
the sacrament* And to conclude, St James in 
his mass bad Christ’s Institution ; they, in 
their mass, have well near nothing else but 
man’s invention* 

Such difference ye may see between St James's 
mass and theirs. Oh that St Paul were now alive 
and saw the hehavionr and order of the priests at 
their mass 1 Think yo that he would take it 
and account it for the Lord's Supper ? When he 
had espied but one fault in the holy communion 
amon^ the Corinthians, straightway he rebuked 
them, and called them back to Christ’s institu- 
tion. ‘^This/’ said he, received of the Lord, 
and the same I gave over unto you*'* 

But if he saw the disorder that we have seen, 
would he not be moved as much against ns now 
as he was sometime against the Corinthians I 
Would he not pull us hack to the institutioD of 
Christ as he did them? Would he not say unto 
Qs, *^Did I ever teach you to minister the com- 
munion to the people in one kind f Did I ever 
teach you to say mass, or to receive the sacra- 
ment for the people? Did I ever teach you the 
idle follies of your canon I Did I ever teach you 
to offer up the Son of God unto His Father? 
Did I ever teach you any other propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin than that Christ once offered 
upon the cross ? Did I ever teach you to minister 
the Lord’s Supper wherein the people should 
nothing else hut look upon and behold your 
doings, without any kind of knowledge or com- 
fort 1 Did I ever teach you to lift the sacrament 
over your head f Did I ever teach the people to 
fall down thereunto, and to worship they know 
not what? Be these the things that 1 delivered 
you I Be these the things that I received of the 
Lord?” This would St Paul say unto us if he 
were now alive* Thus would he reprove us, aud 
call us to the standard and original of the first 
appointing of the holy sacrament. 

Our own inventions and phantasies wherewith 
we had filled the mass were so many and so 
gross, that they quite covered and shadowed the 
death of Chns^ and the holy mysteries of our 
salvation. Therefore we could not truly say 
♦‘These things Paul delivered unto us, or these 
things Paul received of the Lord.” 

^^erefore, good people, aud dearly beloved 
brethren, forasmuch as we see there have been 
great and evident abuses and eirore in the 
so plain and so manifest, that no man 
^th ^n, and will consider them, can 
denydt • ut us follow the counsel of St Pan], let 

ordinance of Christ, imto the 
true standard that cannot fail us. 

As it u not in the power of man to appoint 


sacraments so is it not in the power of man u, 
alter or change sacrumentfl. God will not bo 
worshipped after our pliautasica, aod therefore 
so oftentimes Ho chargeth us in the Scriptures, 
Xm facietis quod bonum pUietur in ccuUi 
ve 3 lris^^* Ye shall not do that thiDg that scemoth 
good to you in your own sight;” yo shall not 
turn neither to the left hand nor to Die ri^ht, 
but what thing soever I bid you do, that only 
shall ye do. Your thoughts be not my thouglits, 
neither be your ways my ways; for as fur as 
heaven is from the earth, or the east from tho 
west, 80 far off be your thoughts from my 
thoughts, and your ways from my ways, saith 
the Lord. It is a dangerous thing for a mortal 
man to control or lind fault with the wisdom of 
the immortal God* 

Tertullian, an old father of the Church, showeth 
us the wilfulness of man’s heart, after it bath 
once enterprised to presume a little against 
God’s truth and ordinance: Practur scriptural 
faciuntp ut post audacius corUra scripturas 
facuint. ♦•First,*’ saith he, ‘♦they attempt 
somewhat beside the Scriptures, to the intent 
that afterward they may gather courago and 
boldness to do contrary to the Scriptures.” At 
the end they proceed as far as the Scribes and 
Pharisees that, for maintenance of their own tra- 
ditions, despised and brako the conimandmcnU 
of God* For redress therein there is no better 
way than to follow St Paul's counsel here, and to 
have recourse to God's Holy Word. 

St Ambrose s^iUh^Jnterroffcmus Peirum ; 
iiUerrogemuo Paulum^ si verum polumus in- 
venire— “If we will find out the truth, and be 
put out of doubt,” saith St Ambrose, ♦^ let us 
hearken what Peter and Paul will say unto us.” 

St Cyprian saith — Jlinc schismata oriuntur, 
quia caput non qiueritur, cl ad fonlcm non 
TtdiUiT, et codcstis magistri proccepla non ser^ 
Hereof,” saith St Cyprian, ♦♦arise 
schisms and divisions, for that w'e seek not to 
the head, nor have recourse to the spring, nor 
keep the conunandments of the heavenly Master*” 

Tertullian 6aith*^/ra:c ratio contra omnon 
Aceresim valet, hoc verum est, quod j/rimum fuit— 
♦♦This reason,” saith he, “is able to confound 
all manner of heresies. That thing is true that 
was first appointed*” 

Oh that our adversaries, and all they that stand 
in defence of the mass this day, would content 
themselves to be judged by this rule 1 Oh that, 
in all the controversies that lie between ns and 
them, they would remit the judgment unto God's 
Wordl So should we soon agree and join to- 
gether ; so should we deliver nothing unto the 
people but that we have received at God’s hand. 

And if there be any here that have had, or yet 
have any good opinion of the mass, I beseech you 
for God’s sake, even as ye tender your own 
salvation, suffer not yourselves wilfully to be led 
away, run not blin^y to your own confusion. 
Think with yourselves^ it was not for nought 
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that so many of your l>r«rthrfn rather sullVrc.l 
themselves to die, and to abide all maimer of ex- 
tremity and cruelty, than they would be par- 
takers of that thing that you reckon to be so 
holy. Let their death, let their ashes, let their 
blood, that was so abundantly shed before your 
eyes, somewhat prevail with you, and move you. 
Be not ruled by your wilful affections. Ve have 
a good real and mind towards God ; have it 
acconling uuto the knowledge of God. The 
Jews had a zeal of God, and yet they crucitied 
the Son of God. Search the Scriptures ; there 
shall yo find everlasting life. There shall ye 
learn to judge yourselves, and your own doings, 
that ye be not judged of the Lord. If ever it 
happen you to be present .again .at the ni.ass, 
think but thus with yourselves— What make I 
here ? What profit have I of my doings ? I hear 
nothing ; I underst.'ind nothing ; I am taught 
nothing ; I receive nothing. Christ bade me 
take; I t.ake notliiug. Christ bade me eat; I 
eat nothing. Christ bade me drink ; I drink 


nothing. Is this the institution of Christ ! Is 
this the Lord's Supper? Is this the right use of 
the holy mysteries? Is this it that Paul de- 
livered unto me ? Is this it that Paul received of 
the Lord ? Let us say but thiu? unto ourselves 
and no doubt God of His mercy will open our 
hearts ; we shall see our errors, and content our- 
selves to be ordered by the wisdom of God ; to 
do that God will have us to do ; to believe that 
God will have us to believe ; to worship that Gotl 
will have us worship. So shall we have comfort 
of the holy mysteries ; so shall we receive the 
fruits of Christ’s death ; so shall we be partakers 
of Christ's body and blood ; so shall Christ truly 
dwell in us, and we in Him ; so sh.all all error be 
taken from us ; so shall we join all together in 
God’s truth ; so shall we all be able with one 
heart and one spirit to know and to glorify the 
only, the true, and the living God, and His only 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to u-hom both, with 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


RICHARD HOOKER 

1654-1600. 


THE CERTAINTY AND PERPETUITY OF 
FAITH IN THE ELECT.* 

We have seen in the opening of this clause which 
conoerncth the weakness of the prophet’s faith, 
lirst, what things they are whereunto the faith 
of sound believers doth assent: secondly, where- 
fore all men assent not thereunto ; and thirdly, 
why tliey that do, do it many times with small 
assurance. Now because nothing can be so 
truly spoken but through misunderstanding it 
may be depraved ; therefore, to prevent, if it be 
possible, all misconstruction in this cause, where 
a small error cannot rise but with great danger, 
it is perhaps needful, ere we come to the fourth 
jjoint, tliat something be added to that which 
hath been already spoken concerning the third. 

That mere natural men do neither know nor 
acknowledge the things of God, we do not 
marvel, because they are spiritually to be dis- 
cerned ; but they in whose hearts the light of 
grace doth shine, they that are taught of God, 
why are they so weak in faith? why is their 
assenting to the law so scrupulous— so much 
mingled with fear and wavering? It sceineth 
strange that ever they should imagine the law 
to fail. It cannot seem strange if we weigh the 
re.asom If the things which we believe be cou- 

* [“ Therefore the lawissiackei), anO 
Dcver go forth” (Hahak. i. 4)]. Wliethcr the propliet 
Ilahiikkuk, by adiuittliig this cogitation Into his niinU, 
•' 'J he law doth f.aii,” did thereby show himself an 


sidered in themselves, it may truly be said that 
faith is more certain than any science. That 
which we know, either by sense, or by infallible 
ilemonstration, is not so certain as the principles, 
articles, and conclusions of Christian faith. 
Concerning which we must note, that there is a 
Certainty of Evidence and a Certainty of Ad- 
herence. Certainty of Evidence we call that, 
when the mind doth assent unto this or that, 
not because it is true in itself, but because the 
truth is clear, bcc.'iuse it is manifest unto us. 
Of things in themselves most certain, except 
they be also most evident, our persuasion is not 
so assured as it is of things more evident, 
although in themselves they be less certain. It 
is as sure, if not surer, that there be spirits, a^ 
that there be men ; but we be more assured of 
these than of them, because these are more 
evident. The truth of some things is so evident 
that no man which hcareth them can doubt of 
them: as when we hear that “a part of any- 
thing is less than the whole,” the mind is con- 
strained to say. This is true. If it were so in 
matters of faith, then, ns all men have ef]!!;!! 
certainty of this, so no believer should be more 
scrupulous and doubtful than another. But we 
find the contrary. The angels and spirits of the 
righteous in heaven have certainty most evident 
of things spiritual ; but this they have by the 
light of glory. That which we see by the light 
of grace, though it be indeed more cerUin, yet 
is it not to us so evidently certain, as that which 
sense or the light of nature will not siid'er a man. 
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to doubt of. Proofs are vain and frivolous, 
except they be more certain than is the thin^ 
pro\ ed : and do we not see bow the Spirit every- 
wbere in the Scripture proveth matters of faith, 
hboureth to confim us in the things wliicb we 
believe, by things whereof we have sensible 
knowledge t I conclude, therefore, that we 
have less certainty of evidence concerning things 
believed, than concerning sensible or naturally 
perceived. Of these who doth doubt at any 
time ? Of them, at some time, who doubtetb 
not ? I will not here allege the sundry confes- 
sions of the perfectest that have lived upon earth 
concerning their great imperfections this way • 
which if I did, I should dweU too long upon a 
matter sufficiently known by every faithful mau 
that doth know himself. 

The other, which we call the Certainty of 


Some show, nllhoiivrli no foiiiiclu. c.I ki'juii' 1, 
there is, which may be alleged for lln dc-le-iu- of 
this supposed perfection in ciitaiuty touching 
matters of our faith ; an first, that Abraham .lid 
believo and doubted not; secoinlly, that llic 
Spirit which God hath given us to no <,ther . n.l, 
but onlv to assure us that we ore th.* sons o| 
God, to’ embobleii us to call upon Him m our 
Father, to open our eyes, and to inrike llm tint ti 
of things believed evident unto our minds, is 
much mightier in operation than the common 
light of nature, whereby we diHceni sensible 
things: wherefore we must needs be more sure 
of that we helieve, than of that we see ; we iniirt 
needs be more certain of llie mercies of (.od in 
Christ Jesus, than wc are of the light of the snn 


that doth know himself. wlicn iUh.neth upon our faees. ^ 

The other, which we call the Certainty of To that of Ahrahain. “lio did not douht 

Adherence, is when the heart doth cleave and [(Rom. iv. 20) o.) rp dwiffWa]; ; 

stick unto that which it doth believe. Tlus this negation doth not exclude all fear aU doubt- 
certainty Is greater in us than the other. The ing, but only that which cannot stand wi li true 
reason L this: the faith of a Christian doth faith. It freeth Abraham from doubting through 
apprehend the words of the law, the promises of infidelity, not from doulAiiig through mfimnty ; 
God, not only as true, but also as good; and from the doubting of unbelievers, not of weak bc- 
therefore, even then when the evidence which he Uevers; from such a doubting as that whereof Uie 


hath of the truth is so small that it grieveth 
him to feel his we.akness in assenting thereto, 
yet is there in him such a sure adherence unto 
that which he doth but faintly and fearfully 
believe, that his spirit having once truly tasted 
the heavenly sweetness thereof, all the world is 
not able quite and clean to remove him from it ; 
but he striveth with himself to hope against all 
reason of believing, being settled with Job upon 
this unmovable resolution, “Though God kill 


prince of Samaria is attainted, who hearing the 
promise of sudden plenty in the midst of cxtreiuo 
dearth, answered, “Though the Lord would make 
windows in heaven, were it possible so to come to 
pass?" (2 Kings vii. 2). But that Abraham was 
not void of all doublings, what need we any 
other proof than the plain evidence of his own 
words (Gen. xvii. 17) f 

The reason which is taken from the power ot 
the Spirit were clfectual, if God did work like a 


me, I will not give over trusting in Him" (Job natural agent, as the tire doth inllame, and tlio 
riil 15). For why? this lesson remaineth for sun enlighten, according to the uttermost ability 
ever imprinted in him, “ It is good for me to which they have to bring forth their etlects. 
cleave unto God” (Psalm i*v»t 28). ^ But the incomprehensible wisdom of God doth 

Now the minds of all men being so darkened limit the efTccts of His power to such a measure 
as they are with the fo^ damp of original as seemeth best unto Himself. ^Vherefore He 
covuption, it cannot be that any man’s heart worketh that certainty in all, which sulDccth 
living should be either so enlightened in the abundantly to their salvation in the life to come ; 
knowledge, or so established in the love of that hut in none so great os attaineth in this life unto 
wherein his salvation standeth, as to be perfect, perfection. Even so, 0 Lonl, it hath pleased 
neither doubting nor shrinking at olL If any Thee ; even so it is best and fittest for us, that 
such were, what doth let why that man should feeling still our oivn infirmities, we may no 
not he justified by his own inherent righteous- longer breathe than pray, A<^'uva, iJomine 
nessi For righteousness inherent, being pet- [“Help, Lord, our incredulity” (Mark ix. 24)]. 
feet, will justify. And perfect faith is a port of Of the thinl question, this I hope will suffice, 
perfect righteousness inherent ; yea, a principal being added unto that which hath been thereof 
part, the root and the mother of all the rest : so already spoken. The fourth question resteth, 
that if the fruit of every tree be such as the root and so an end of this point, 
is, faith being perfect, as it is if it he not at all That which cometh last of uU in this first 
mingled with distrust and fear, what is there to bnftich to bo considered concerning the weakness 
exclude other Christian virtues from the like of the prophet’s faith, “Whether he did by this 
perfections t And then what need we the very thought, Tlit law doth fail, quench the 
righteousness of Chnstt His garment is super- Spirit, fall from faith, and show himself an un- 
nuous: we may he honourably clothed with our believer or no I” The question is of moment; 

^ thus. But let them beware the repose and tranquillity of infinite souls doth 
who ^enge to themselves a strength which depend upon it. The prophet's case is the case 

they lose the comfortable of many; which way soever we cost for him, the 
suppo 0 thatweaknesswhichindeedtheyhave, same way it passeth for all others. If in him 
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this cogitation did extinguish grace, why the 
like thoughts in ns should not take the like 
effects, there is no cause. Forasmuch therefore 
as the matter is weighty, dear, and precious, 
which we hare in hand, it behoveth us with 
so much the greater chariness to wade through 
it, taking special heed both what we build, and 
whereon we build, that if our building be pearl, 
our foundation be not stnbble ; if the doctrine 
we teach be full of comfort and consolation, the 
ground whereupon we gather it be sure ; other- 
wise we shall not save but deceive both ourselves 
and others. In this we know we are not de- 
ceived, neither can we deceive you, when we 
teach that the faith whereby ye are sanctified 
cannot fail ; it did not in the prophet, it shall 
not in you. If it be so, lot the difference be 
shown between the condition of unbelievers 
and bis, in this or in the like imbecility and 
weakness. There was in Habakkuk that which 
St John doth call " the seed of God” (1 John ii. 
9), meaning thereby the First Grace which God 
poureth into the hearts of them that are incor- 
porated into Christ ; which having received, if 
because it is an adversary to sin, we do therefore 
think we sin not both otherwise, and also by 
distrustful and doubtfnl apprehending of that 
which we ought steadfastly to believe, surely we 
do but deceive ourselves. Yet they which are of 
God do not sin either in this, or in anything, 
any such sin as doth qnite extinguish grace, 
clean cut them off from Christ Jesus ; because 
the *‘seed of God” abideth in them, and doth 
shield them from receiving any irremediable 
wound. Their faith, when it is at the strongest, 
is but weak ; yet even then when it is at the 
weakest, so strong, that utterly it never faileth, 
it never perisbeth altogether, no, not in them 
who think it extingnished in themselves. There 
are for whose sakes I dare not deal slightly in 
this canse, sparing that labour which must be 
bestowed to make it plain. Men in like agonies 
nnto this of the prophet Hahakkuk's are through 
the extremity of grief many times in judgment 
so confounded, that they find not themselves in 
themselves. For that which dwelleth in their 
hearts they seek, they make diligent search and 
inquiry. It abideth, it worketh in them, yet 
still they ask where ; still they lament os for a 
thing which is past finding : they mourn os 
Rachel, and refuse to be comforted, as if that 
were not which indeed is, and as if that which is 
not were ; as if they did not believe when they 
do, and as if they did despair when they do not 
Which in some I grant is but a melancholy 
passion, proceeding only from that dejection of 
mind, the cause whereof is the body, and by 
bodily means can be taken away. But where 
there is no such bodily cause, the mind is not 
lightly in this mood, but by some of these three 
occasions : one, that judging by comparison 
either by other men, or with themselves at 
some other time more strong, they think imper- 


fection to he a plain deprivation, weakness to ho 
utter want of faith. 

Another cause is, they often mistake one thing 
for another. St Paul wishing well to the Church, 
of Rome prayeth for them after this sort : “The 
God of hope fill you with all joy of believing” 
(Rom. XV. 15). Hence an error groweth, when 
men in heaviness of spirit suppose they lack 
faith, because they find not the sugared joy and 
delight which indeed doth accompany faith, but 
so as a separable accident, os a thing that may 
be removed from it ; yea, there is a cause why it 
should be removed. The light would never ha 
so acceptable, were it not for that usual inter- 
course of darkness. Too much honey doth turn 
to gall; and too much joy, even spiritually, 
would make us wantons. Happier a great deal 
is that man's case, whose soul by inward desola- 
tion is humbled, than be whose heart is through 
abundance of spiritual delight lifted up and 
exalted above measure. Better it is sometimes 
to go down into the pit with him, who, be- 
' holding darkness, and bewailing the loss of 
inward joy and consolation, crieth from the 
bottom of the lowest hell, “ My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” {Psalm xxii. 1), 
than continually to walk arm-in-arm with 
angels, to sit as it were in Abraham’s bosom, 
and to have no thought, no cogitation, hut “ 1 
thank my God it is not with me as it is with 
other men” (Luke xviii. 11). No, God will 
have them that shall walk in light to feel now 
and then what it is to sit In the shadow of death. 
A grieved spirit, therefore, is no argument of a 
faithless mind. 

A third occasion of men’s misjudging them- 
selves, as if they were faithless when they are 
not, is they fasten their cogitations upon the 
distrustful suggestions of the fiesh, whereof find- 
ing great abundance in themselves, they gather 
thereby, “Surely unbelief hath full dominion, it 
hath taken plenary possession of me ; if I were 
faithful, it could not be thus: not marking the 
motions pf the Spirit and of faith, because they 
lie buried and ovenvhelmed with the contrary: 
when notwithstanding, as the blessed apostle 
doth acknowledge, that ‘the Spirit groaneth’ 
(Rom. viii. 26, 27), and that God he.uetb whea 
we do not ; so there is no doubt, but that our 
faith may have and hath her privy operations 
secret to us, in whom, yet known to Him by 
whom they are.” 

Tell this to a man that hath a mind deceived 
by too hard an opinion of himself, and it doth 
but augment bis grief: he hath his answer 
ready, “Will you make me think otherwise 
than I find, than 1 feel in myself \ I have 
thoroughly considered and exquisitely sifted all 
the comers of my heart, and I see what there is; 
never seek to persuade me against my know- 
ledge ; I do not, I know I do not believe.” 

Well, to favour them a little in their weakness; 
let that he granted which they do imagine ; be it 
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tiiat they are faithless and without helief. But 
am they not grieved for their nobebe 1 They 
are. Do they not wish it might, and also stm e 
that it may, be otherwise? We know they do. 
Whence cometh this, hut from a secret love and 
Uking which they have of those things that are 
believed ? No man can love things which in his 
own opinion are not And if they think those 
things to be, which they show that they love 
-when they desire to believe them ; then must it 
•needs he, that by desiring to beUeve they prove 
themselves true believera. For without faith, no 
,man thinketh that things believed ate. Which 
aigument all the subtlety of Infernal powers will 
■never be able to dissolve. 

The faith, therefore, of true believers, though 
it have many and grievous downfalls, yet doth 
it still continue invincible ; it conquereth and 
lecovereth itself in the end. The dangerous 
contlicts whereunto it is subject are not able to 
prevail ^nst it. The prophet Hahakkuk re- 
:mamed faithful in weakness, though weak in 
faith. 

It is true, such is our weak and wavering 
nature, we have no sooner received grace, but 
we are ready to fall from it : we have no sooner 
•given our assent to the law, that it cannot fail, 
hat the next conceit which we are ready to em- 
brace is, that it may, and that it doth fail. 
Though we find in ourselves a most willing heart 
to cleave nnseparahly unto God, even so far as 
-to think unfeignedly with Peter, “Lord, 1 am 
ready to go with Thee into prison and to death" 
(Luke xziL 33) ; yet bow soon and how easily, 
npon how small occasions are we changed, if we 
he but a while let alone and left unto ourselves? 
The Galatians to-day, for their sakes which teach 
them the truth of Christ, content, if need were, 
to pluck out their own eyes (Gal. iv. 6), and the 
next day ready to pluck out theirs which taught 
them. The love of the •Angel of the Church of 
Ephesus, how greatly inflamed, and how quickly 
Blacked (Apoc. iL 2, 4). 

The higher we flow, the nearer we are unto an 
ehh, if men be respected as mere men, according 
to the wonted course of their alterable inclina- 
tion, .without the heavenly support of the Spirit 

Again, the desire of our ghostly enemy is so 
nncredible, and his means so forcible to over- 
throw our faith, that whom the blessed apostle 
knew betrothed and made hand-fast unto Christ, 
to them he could not write hut with great 
trembling: “lam jealous over you with a godly 
jealousy, for I have prepared you to one husband 
to present you a pure virgin unto Christ : but I 
fear, lest as the serpent heguUed Eve through 
his subtle^, so your minds should he corrupted 
Ixom the simplicity which is in Christ ” {2 Cor. 

S: simplicity of faith which is in 

Chnst taketh the naked promise of God, His 

This Sim- 

plwity the s^ent lahoureth continuaBy to per- 
▼ert, corrupting the mind with many 


tioD. Of repugnnncy ooJ coulmioty l.otwooo tl'o 
^ ~ . • .« a1 64 'IIHC or 


promise of God and those things which s.n 
experience or some other fore-conccivea persua- 
Sion hath imprinted. 

The word of the promise of God unto Hm 
people is, “ I will not leave tlieo nor forsako 
ihee” (Josh. L 6 ; Hob. xiii. 5) : upon thm the 
simplicity of faith resteth, and it U not nfr.»i«l f 
famine. But mark how the subtlety of h:iUn 
did corrupt the minds of that rebellious goncru- 
tion, whose spirits were not faithful unto Oo.l. 
They beheld the desolate stale of the desert in 
which they were, and by the wisdom of their 
sense concluded the promise of God to he but 
folly : ** Can God prepare a tal)lo in tbo wilder* 
ness?" (Psalm bexviil. 19.) 

The word of the promise to Sarah was, “ Thou 
shalt bear a son.” Faith is simple, and doubteth 
not of it ; but Satan, to corrupt the simplicity 
of faith, entangleth the mind of the woman with 
an argument drawn from common cxpcrionco to 
the contrary : ” A woman that is old 1 Sarah 
now to bo acquainted again with forgotten pas- 
sions of youth i" (Gen. xviii. 12.) 

The word of the promise of God by Mosex fuid 
the propiiets made the Saviour of the world so 
apparent unto Philip, that his simplicity could 
conceive no other Messias than Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph. But to stay Nathanael, lest 
being invited to come and sec, he should also 
believe, and so be saved, the subtlety of Satan 
casteth a mist before his eyes, putteth in hie 
head against this the common-conceived per- 
suasion of all men concerning Nazareth : “ Is it 
possible that a good thing should come from 
thence?" (John 1. 46.) 

This stcatagem he doth use with so great 
dexterity, the minds of all men are so strangely 
bewitched with it, that it bereaveth them for the 
time of all perceivanco of that which should 
relieve them and be their comfort ; yea, it taketh 
all remembrance from them, even of things 
wherewith they are most familiarly acquainted. 
The people of Israel could not be ignorant that 
He who led them through the sea was able to 
feed them in the desert ; but this was obliterated 
and put out by the sense of their present want. 
Feeling the hand of God against them in their 
food, they remember not Hi.q hand in the day 
that He delivered them from the hand of the 
oppressor. Sarah was not then to learn that 
“with God all things were possible" (Matt- 
zix. 26). Had Nathanael never noted bow 
** God doth cboose the base things of this world 
to disgrace them that are most honourably 
esteemed t'' (1 Cor. i. 27, 28.) 

The prophet Habakkuk knew that the pro* 
mises of grace, pro^ction^ and favour, which 
God in the law doth make unto people, do 
net grant them any such immunity os can free 
and exempt them from all ebastisemeuts : ho 
knew that as God said, will continue mjs 
mercy for ever towards them,*' bo He likewise 
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soi.l, “Tlieir transgressions I will punish with a 
roil” (Psalm Izxxix. 2S, S2): ho knew that it 
cannot stand with an^ reason we should sot the 
measure of our own pnnishmenta, and prescribe 
unto God how great or how long our sufferings 
shall be : he knew that we were blind, and 
altogether ignorant what is best for us ; that we 
sue for many things very unwisely against our- 
selves, thinking we ask fish when indeed we 
crave a serpent ; he knew that when the thing 
we ask is good, and yet God secmeth slow to 
grant it. He doth not deny but defer our peti- 
tions, to the end we might learn to desire great 
things greatly: all this he knew. But, behold- 
ing the land which God had severed for His own 
I'cople, and seeing it abandoned unto heathen 
nations ; viewing how reproachfully they did 
tread it down, and wholly make havoc of it at 
their pleasure ; beholding the Lord’s own royal 
seat made a heap of stones, His temple defiled, 
the carcases of His servants cast out for the 
fowls of the air to devour, and the flesh of His 
meek ones for the beasts of the field to feed 
upon ; being conscious to himself how long and 
how earnestly he had cried, “ Succour us, 0 God 
of our welfare, for the glory of Thine own 
name" (Psalm Ixxix. 9); and feeling that their 
sore was still increased : the conceit of repug- 
nancy between this which was object to his 
eyes, and that which faith npon promise of the 
law did look for, made so deep an impression 
and so strong, that he disputeth not the matter ; 
but without any further inquiry or search in- 
ferreth, as we see, “ The law doth fail." 

Of us, who is here which cannot very soberly 
advise his brother ? Sir, you must learn to 
strengthen your faith by that experience which 
heretofore you have had of God's great goodness 
towards you : Per ea qua agnoscas prastila, dis- 
cos sperare promissa — “By those things which 
you have known performed, loam to hope for 
those things which are promised.” Do you 
acknowledge to have received much ? Let that 
make you certain to receive more : Halenii 
dabilur — “ To him that hath more shall be 
given.” When you doubt what you shall 
have, search what you have had at God’s hands. 
Make this reckoning, that the benefits which He 
hath bestowed are bills obligatory, and sufficient 
sureties that He will bestow further. His pre- 
sent mercy is .still a warrant of His future love, 
because, “whom He loveth, He loveth unto the 
end’’ (John xiii. 1). Is it not thus? 

Yet if we could reckon up as many evident, 
clear, undoubted signs of God’s reconciled love 
towards us as there are years, yea days, yea 
hours, p.ist over our heads ; all these set to- 
gether have not such force ,to confirm our faith 
08 the loss, and sometimes the only fear of losing 
a little transitory goods, credit, honour, or favour 
of men, — a small calamity, a matter of nothing, 
— to breed a conceit, and such a conceit as is not 
easily again removed, that we are clean crossed 


out of (Jod’s book, that He regards us not, that 
He looketh upon others, but passeth by us like 
a stranger to whom we are not known. Then we 
think, looking upon others, and comparing them 
with ourselves, “ Their tables are furnished day 
by day ; earth and ashes are our bread ; they 
sing to the lute, and they see their children 
dance before them ; our hearts are heavy in our 
bodies as lead, our sighs beat os thick as a swift 
pulse, our tears do wash the beds wherein we 
lie : the sun shineth fair upon their foreheads ; 
we are hanged up like bottles in the smoke, cast 
into corners like the sherds of a broken pot : 
tell not us of the promises of God’s favour, tell 
such as do reap the fruit of them ; they belong 
not to us, they are made to others.” The Lord 
be merciful to our weakness, but thus it is. 

W’ell, let the frailty of our nature, the subtlety 
of Satan, the force of our deceivable imaginations 
be, as we cannot deny but they are, things that 
threaten every moment the utter subversion of 
OJxr faith ; faith notwithstanding is not hazarded 
by these things. That which one sometimes 
told the senators of Rome (Sallust. Jugurth. 
c. 14), Eqo sic exialimabam, P. C. vXi patrem 
sape meum prcedicaniem audiveram, qui vestrain 
ainiciiiam dilipenicr colerent, cos muUum laiorem 
stiscipere, caterum ex omnibus maxims iiUos esse— 
“As I have often heard my fother acknowledge, 
so I myself did ever think, that the friends and 
favourers of this state charged themselves with 
great labour, but no man’s condition so safe as 
theirs ; ” the same we may say a groat deal 
more justly in this ewe : our fathers and pro- 
phets, our Lord and Master, hath full often 
spoken, by long experience we have found it 
true, as many os have entered their names in 
the mystical Book of Life, Eos maximum lahorem 
suscipere, they have taken upon them a labour- 
some, a toilsome, a painful profession, sed om- 
nium maxime tutos esse, but no man’s security 
like to theirs. “Simon, Simon, Satan hath | 
desired to winnow thee as wheat" (Luke Yvii, 

31, 32) ; here is our toil : but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not ; this is our safety. 

No man's condition so sure as ours : the prayer 
of Christ is more than sufficient both to strengthen 
us, be we never so weak, and to overthrow all 
adversary power, bo it never so strong and 
potent. His prayer must not exclude our 
labour : their thoughts are vain who think that 
their watching can preserve the city which God 
himself is not willing to keep : and are not theirs 
as vain who think that God will keep the city for 
which they themselves are not careful to watch f 
The husbandman may not therefore burn his 
plough, nor the merchant forsake his trade, 
because God hath promised, “I will not forsake 
thee.” And do the promises of God concerning 
our stability, think you, make it a matter in- 
different for us to use or not to use the means 
whereby to attend or not to attend to reading ? 
to pray or not to pray that we “fall not into 
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temptations?” Suiely if we look to stand in 
the faith of the sons of God, we must hourh, 
continually, be providing and setting ourselves 
to strive. It was not the meaning of our Lord 
and Saviour in saying, “ Father, keep them m 
Thy name” (John iviL 11), that we should be 
careless to keep ourselves. To our own safety, 
our o\’m sedulity is required. And then blessed 
for ever and ever be that mother s child whose 
faith hath made him the child of God. The 
earth may shake, the pillars of the world may 
tremble under us, the countenance of the heaven 
may be appalled, the sun may lose his light, the 
moon her beouty, the stars their glory ; but con- 
cemiug the man that trusteth in God, if the fire 
have proclaimed itself unable as much as to singe 
a hair of his bead, if lions, beasts ravenous by 
nature, and keen with hunger, being set to devour, 
have, as it were, religiously adored the very flesh 
of the faithful man ; what is there in the world 
that shall change his heart, overthrow bis faith, 
•iter his affection towards God, or the affection of 


Godtohim? If I beoftbisnoto,wli.>>hallii.ali-j 

a separation between mo and my God i " bii,iU 
tribuJatioD, or anguisli, or persecution, or faniiiu^ 
or nakedness, or periU or sword r* (Koin. vm. 
35, 38, 39.) No ; I ^ persuaded tliat ncitlicr 
tribulation, nor anguish, nor persecution, nor 
famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, uor sword, nor 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princip.alit)cs, nor 
powers, nortlnngspresent. nor things to coim-. n<.r 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shidl 
over prevail so far over me. "I know in whom 
I have believed I am not ignorant whose pre- 
cious blood bath been shed for me; I have a 
Shepherd full of kindness, full of care, and full 
of power: unto Him I commit myself ; His own 
finger hath engraven this sentence in the tables 
of my heart, “Satan hath desired to winnow 
thee as wheat, but 1 have prayed that thy faith 
fail not : " therefore the assurance of my hope I 
will labour to keep as a jewel unto the end ; and 
by labour, through the gracious mediation of 
His prayer, 1 shall keep it. 


JOHN DONNE.* 
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HEAVEN. 

Ii» this house of His Father's, thus by Him 
made ours, there are mansions ; in which word, 
the consolation is not placed (I do not say that 
there is not truth In it), but the consolation is 
not placed in this, that some of these mansions 
are below, some above stairs, some better seated, 
better lighted, better vaulted, better fretted, 
better furnished than others ; but only in this, 
that they are mansions, which word, in the 
original, and Latin, and our language, signifies 
a remaining, and denotes the perpetuity, the 
evcrlostingness of that state. A state hut of 
one day, because no night shall overtake or 
determine it, but such a day as is not of a thou- 
sand years, which is the longest measure in the 
Scriptures, but of a thousand millionsof millions 
of generations; Qui ncc practdiiur htslemo, 
nee excludiiur crastiTio (Augustine), a day that 
hath no pridie, nor poslridie, yesterday doth 

* “A preacher in earnest, weeping sometimes for 
his auditory, sometimes with them ; aiways preaching 
to himself, like an angel from a cloud, but In none; 
canylng some, as St Paul was, to heaven in holy rap- 
lures, and entidng others by a sacred art and court- 
ship to amend their lives ; here picturing a vice so as 
to asake it ugly to those that practised it, and a virtue 
so at to make It beloved even by those that loved it 
not ; and all this with a moat particular grace, and an 
inexpressible addlUon of comellneM.”— /aaafc IFuflon. 


not usher it in, nor to-morrow shall not drive it 
out Methuselah, with all his hundreds of 
years, was hut a mushroom of a night's growth 
to this day, and all the four monarchies, with 
all their thons.aQds of years, and all the powerful 
kings, and all the beautiful queens of this world, 
were but as a bed of flowers, some gntbered at 
six, some at seven, some at eight, all in one 
morning, in respect of this day. In all the two 
thousand years of nature, before the law given 
by Moses, and the two thousand years of law, 
before the Gospel given by Christ, and the two 
thousand of grace, which are running now (of 
which last hour we have heard three-quarters 
strike, more than fifteen hundred of this last 
two thousand spent), in all this six thousand, 
and in all those which God may he pleased to 
add, m dono patris, in this bouse of His Father's, 
there was never heard quarter clock to strike, 
never seen minute glass to turn. No'*time less 
than itself would serve to express this time, 
which is intended in this word mansions ; which 
is also exalted with another beam, that they are 
Mvlta — “ In my Father's house there are many 
mansions.” 

In this circumstance, an essential, a substan- 
tial circumstance, we%ould consider the joy of 
our society and conversation in heaven, aioce 
society and conversation is one great clemonV 
and ingredient into the joy which we have in 
j this world. Vre shall have an association with 
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Christ himself; for where He is, it is His promise 
that we also shall be* We shall have an associa* 
tioD with the angels, and such a one as we shall 
be such as they* We shall have an association 
with the saints, and not only so, to be such as 
they, but to be they : and with all who come 
from the east, and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south, and sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven (Matt. viiL 11). Where we shall be 
so far from being enemies to one another, as that 
we shall not be strangers to one another : and 
so far from envying one another, as that all that 
every one hath shall be every other's possession : 
where all souls shall be so entirely kidt together 
as if all were but one soul, and God so entirely 
knit to every soul os if there were as many Gods 
as souls. 

Be comforted, then, says Christ to them, for 
this, ^Ybicb is a house, and not a ship, not sub* 
ject to storms by the way, nor wrecks in the 
end ; niy Father's house, not a stranger’s, in 
w hom I had no interest, a house of mansions, a 
dwelling, not a sojourning, and of many man* 
sions, not an abridgment, a model of a house, 
not a monastery of many cells, but an extension 
of many houses, into the city of the living God, 
this bouse shall be yours, though I depart from 
you, Christ is nearer us wrhen we behold Him 
with the eyes of faith in heaven than when we 
seek Him in a piece of bread, or in a sacramental 
box here. Drive Him not away from thee by 
wrangling and disputing how He is present with 
thee; unnecessary doubts of His presence may 
induce fearful assurances of His absence : the 
best determination of the real presence is to be 
sure that thou be realty present with Him, by 
an ascending faith : make sure thine own real 
presence, and doubt not of His: thou art not 
the further from Him by His being gone thither 
before thee. 

No, nor though Peter be gone thither before 
theo neither, which was the other point, in 
which the apostles needed consolation ; they 
were troubled that Christ would go, and ncne 
of them, and troubled that Peter might go, and 
none but he. What men soever God takes into 
heaven before thee, though thy father that 
should give thee thy education, though thy 
pastor that should give thee thy mstruction, 
though these men may be such in the State, and 
such in the Church, as thou mayest think the 
Church and State cannot subsist without them, 
discourage not thyself, neither admit a jealousy 
or suspicion of the proridence and good purpose 
of God ; for, as God hath His pannier full of 
manna and of quails, and can pour out to-mor- 
row, though He have poured them out plenti- 
fully upon His friends before ; so God hath His 
quiver full of arrows, and can shoot as power- 
fully as heretofore upon liis enemies. I forbid 
thee not St Paul’s wish, cupio d{ssolvt\ to desire 
to be dissolved, therefore, that thou mayest be 


with Christ ; I forbid thee not David’s sigh, ffei 
miAw*‘Woe is me that I must dwell so long 
with them that love not peace !*' I only enjoin 
thee thy Saviour’s VenTUaTn^ti—** Yet not mine, 
but Thy will, 0 Father, be done that all thy 
wishes may have relation to His purposes, and 
all thy prayers may be inanimated with that — 
Lord, manifest Thy will unto me, and conform 
my will unto Thine. So sbalt thou not be 
affrighted, as though God aimed at thee, when 
He shoots about the mark, and thou seest a 
thousand fall at thy right hand, and ten thou* 
sand at thy left ; nor discouraged as though God 
had left out thee, when thou seest Him take 
others into garrison, and leave thee in the field, 
assume others to triumph, and leave thee in the 
battle stUL For as Christ Jesus would have 
come down from heaven to have died for thee, 
though there had been no soul to have been 
saved but thine ; so is He gone up to heaven to 
prepare a place for thee, though all the souls in 
this world were to be saved as well as thine. 
Trouble not thyself with dignity, and priority, 
and precedency in heaven, for consolation and 
devotion consist not in that, and thou wilt be 
the less troubled with dignity, and priority, and 
precedency in this world, for rest and quietness 
consist not in that* 

SEEING GOD* 

No man over saw God and lived ; and yot, I 
shall not live till I see God ; and when I have 
seen Him I shall never die. What have I ever 
seen in this world, that bath been truly the same 
thing that it seemed to me ? I have seen marble 
buildings, and a chip, a crust, a plaster, a face of 
marble bath pilled off, and I see brick bowels 
within. I have seen beauty, and a strong breath 
from another tells me that that complexion is 
from without, not from a sound constitution 
within. I have seen the state of princes, and all 
that is but ceremony; and I would be loath to put 
a master of ceremonies to define ceremony, and 
tell me what it is, and to include so various a 
thing as ceremony, in so constant a thing as a 
definition. 1 see a great ofEcer, and I see a man 
of mine own profession, of great revenues, and I 
see not the interest of the money that was paid 
I >r it ; 1 see not the pensions nor the annuities 
th'it are charged upon that office or that church. 
As he that fears God fears nothing else, so lie 
that sees God sees everj^thing else. 'WTien we 
shall see God, sicuti est, as He is (1 John iii. 2), 
we shall see all things sectUi sunt, as they are ; 
for that is their essence, as they conduce to His 
glory. We shall be no more deluded with out* 
ward appearances ; for when this sight, which 
we intend here, comes, there will be no delusory 
thing to be seen. All that we have made as 
though we saw, in this world, will be vanished, 
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mine exinamtion. wia ” it Here a bullet will oak a man, whcrc’n your 

anV^fs^lTbmnTh^ St Augustine's great arm? 

wish that he might have seen Rome in her sUte, breast? A sentence m the SUr Cl»an btr will 
that Wght have heard St Paul preach, that he ask him. where’s your car _1 and >"^h s 
might have seen Christ in the flesh. St August- prison will ask h.m where e your ilcsh ? AfevT 

ine hath seen Christ in the flesh one thous.md will ask him, where s your red ? and a morpl cw 
two hundred years, in Christ’s glorified flesh; will ask him, where s your white? But when 
bnt it is with the eyes of his understanding, and after all this, when “ After my skm worms shal. 
in his souL Our flesh, even in the resurrection, destroy my body, I shall see God, I shall see 
cannot be a spccUcle, a perspective glass to our Himinmyflesb.whichBhaUbommonsmseparably 
souk We shaU see the humanity of Christ with (in the effect, though not in the manner), m tho 
our bodily eyes, then glorified; but that flesh, bj'postatical union of God and man in Clinst, 
though glorified, cannot make us see God better makes our nature and tho Godhead one person 


nor clearer than the soul alone hath done, all the in Him. My flesh shall no more be none of 
time from our death to our resurrection. But, mine, than Christ shall not be man, aa well as 
as an iBdulgent fatber, or as a tender mother^ God. 

*wheii they go to see the king in any solemnity, 

or any other thing of observation and curiosity, ^ 

delights to carry their child, which is flesh of 

their flesh, and hone of their hone, with them, Sin is so far from being nothing, aa that there 
and thongh the child cannot comprehend it as is nothing else but sin in us ; sin hath not only a 
well as they, they are as g\M that the child sees place, bnt a palace, a throne, not only a being, 
it as that they see it themselves ; such a gladness but a dominion, even in our best actions : and if 
shall my soul have that this flesh (which she will every action of ours must needs be denominated 
no longer call her prison nor her tempter, but from the degrees of good or of bad that arc in it, 
her friend, her companion, her wife), that this howsoever there may be some tincture of some 


flesh, that is I, in the reunion and redintegration 
of both parts, shall see God; for then one pria- 
cipal clause in her rejoicing and acclamation shall 
that this flesh is her flesh ; in came viea — 
« In my flesh I shall see God.’* 

It was the flesh of every wanton object here, 
that would allure it in the petulancy of mine 
eye. It was the flesh of every satirical libeller, 
and defamer, and calumniator of other men, 


moral goodness, in some actions, every actiou 
Nvill prove a sin, that is, vitiated and depraved 
with more ill, than rectified with good condi- 
tions. And then every sin will prove Utsio Drt, 
a violence, a wound inflicted upon God himself, 
and therefore it is not nothing. 

God spake not only of the beasts of the forest, 
but of those beasts, that is, those brutish affections, 
that are in us, when He said, Sul^'ieiU el domin-^ 


that would call upon it, and tickle mine ear wilh 1 ammf— Subdue and govern the world ; and 


aspersions and slanders of persons in authority, in sinning we lose this dominion over ourselves, 
And in the^ grave, it is the flesh of the worm ; and forfeit our dominion over the creature too. 
the possession it transferred to him. But in Qui peccat, qualenw peccat^ seipso deicrierr ; 
heaven it is caro meo — ‘‘ my flesh,” my soul's Every sin leaves us worse than it found us, and 
flesh, my Saviour’s flesh. As my meat is assimi* we rise poorer, ignobler, weaker, for every night's 
lated to my flesh, and made one flesh with it — os sin than we lay down. PUrMmqut non implemw 
assimilated to my (Jod, and made bonum proposUum, ne offendamus eos quibusetm 
partaker of the divine nature (2 Peter L 4), and vivimus (Augustine) ; If any good purpose arise 
the same spirit with it (I Cor. in us, we dare not pursue it, for fear of displcas- 
VI. 17), so there my flesh shall be assimUated to ing those with whom we live, and to whom we 
the of my Sano^, and m^e the same flesh have a relation, and a dependence upon them. 

^ro/««um«Jcar(,re- Wa sin. and sin. and sin. lest our abstinence 

SSrfleA “ ’p V increpation. as a 

tSS 'T J for this they will 

right hand of God tJ cMl an ambiUon in us that being their inferiors, 

ot ^ '»« 8“ »'> it we will 

.te b. bolter, that io. loot riciouo iban they. Firot 
r«i (Cyiill' tbooo wh nwmjwrttoywo then, personally in bunselt, prophetically in us, 

HU “ ft ° our stato, pooouto, beenuoo 

God shall Quichen V ’ under sin, sin which is a depravation oi 

tins a, not a. consnuunntlon, in fuU accomplish. . yv„h.. ,„l p. 302 . 
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man. And then oiir next cause of lamentation 
is the i)ropriety in sin, that they are nostra^ our 
own, In iquitaUs says David — My sins, 

mine iniquities are gone over my head. 

We ure not all Davids, aviabUa^y lovely and 
beloved in that measure that David was, mou 
occonling to God's lieart : but we are all Adams, 
tcrrestrcSy and Into^i, earth, and dirty earth, red, 
and bloody earth, and therefore in ourselves, as 
derived from him, let us Ihid, and lament all 
these luunhers, and all these weights of sin. 
Here we are all born to a patrimony, to an in- 
heritaiice ; au in!*eritance, a patrimony of sin; 
and we are all good husbands, and thrive too 
fast upon that stock, upon the increase of sin, 
even to the treasuring up of sin, and the tsTath 
of God for sin. How naked soever we came out 
of our mother’s womb, otherwise, thus we came 
all apparelled, apparelled and invested iu sin ; 
and we multiply this wardrobe W'ith new habits, 
habits of customary sins, every day. Every man 
hath an answer to tliat question of the apostle, 

What hast tlmu, that thou hast not received 
from God/*' Every man must say, “I have 
pride in my heart, wantonness in mine eyes, 
oppression in my hands ; and that I never re- 
ceived from God.” Our sins are our own; and 
we have a covetousness of more ; a way to make 
other men’s sins ours too, by drawing them to a 
fellowship in our sins. I must he beholden to 
the loyalty and honesty of my wife, whether my 
children be mine own or no; for he avhose eye 
w*aiteth for the evening, the adulterer, may rob 
me of that proj^hety. I must be beholden to 
the protection of the law, whether iny goods 
shall be mine or no ; a potent adversary, a cor* 
vupt judge, may rob me of that propriety. I 
must be beholden to my physician, whether my 
health and strength shall be mine or no ; a gar* 
meat negligently left ofl*, a disorderly meal may 
rob me of that propriety. But without asking 
any man leave, my sins will be my own. WTien 
the presumptuous men say — Our Ups are our 
owu,audour tongues are our own *’ (Paalmxii 4), 
the Lord threatens to cut oil' those lips, and 
those tongues. But except we do come to say 
our sins are our own, God will never cut up that 
root in us, God will never blot out the memory 
in Himself of those sins. Nothing cau make 
them none of ours, hut the avowing of them, the 
confessing of them to be ours. Only in this 
way, I am a holy liar, and in this the God ol 
truth will reward my lie ; for, if I say my sins 
are mine own, they are none of mine, hut by 
that confessing and appropriating of those sins 
to myself, they are made the sins of Him who 
bath sullerei enough for all, my blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Therefore, that ser* 
vant of God, St Augubtine, confesses those sins, 
which he never did, to he his and to have 
been forgiven him ; Peccala vxihl dimissa/utcor^ 
el qii<e mea sponte feci^ et qitcs te dnee non fcci; 
Those sins which I have done, and thodc 


which, but for Thy grace, 1 should have done, 
are all my sins. Alas, I may die here, and die 
under an everlasting condemnation of fornication 
with that woman that lives and dies a viigin, 
and be damned for a murderer of that man that 
outlives me, and for a robber}^ and oppression, 
where no man is damnified nor any penny lost. 
The sin that I have done, the sin tliat I would 
have done, is my sin. We must not, therefore, 
transfer our sins upon any other. We must not 
think to discharge ourselves upon a peccala 
patHs ; to come to say, ** My father thrived well 
in this course, why should not I proceed in it? 
My father was of this religion, why should not I 
continue in it?” How often is it said in tlie 
Scriptures of evil kings, He did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and walked in via palris^ in the 
way of his father ? father in the singular ; it is 
never said plurally, in via pairum — in the woj^ 
of bis fathers. God’s blessings in this world are 
expressed so, in the plural, Thou gavest this land 
paiTibtis^ to their fathers, says Solomon (I Ivings 
viil. 48), in the dedication of the temple ; and 
Thou hroughtest palres^ our fathers, out o( 
Egypt ; and again, Be with us, Lord, as Thou 
wast with our fathers; so in Ezekiel (Ezek. 
xx.xvii. 25), Where your fathers dwelt, you, their 
children, shall dweU too, and your cliildren, and 
their children's children for ever. His blessings 
upon His saintsJHis holy ones in this world, are 
expressed so, plurally; niid so is the transmi* 
gration of His saints out of this world also ; Thou 
shalt sleep cum patribxiSy with thy fathers, says 
God to Moses (Deut. xxxL 13); and Da>id slept 
cum 2^(ribuSf with his fathers (1 ICings ii. 10); 
and Jacob bad that care of himself, as of that in 
which consisted, or in which was testified the 
blessing of God- I will lie cum pal)ibu^, with 
my fathers, and be buried in their burying-place, 
says Jacob to his son Joseph (Gen. xlviii. 80). 
Good ways and good ends are in the plural, and 
have many examjdes, else they are not good ; hut 
sins are in the singular; be walked in the way 
of his father is in an ill way, but curry our man- 
ners, or caiTj* our religion high enough, and we 
shall find a good rule in our fathers. Stand in 
the way,” says God in Jeremiah, ‘^and ask for 
the old way, which is the good way” (Jcr. vi. 16). 
We must put ofl' veterem hoviinemj hut not an^t- 
quuni; we may put off that religion which we 
think old, because it is a little elder than our- 
selves, and not rely upon that it was the religion 
of my father. Bui a7U{qui^sinium dierum, Him, 
whose name is He that is, and was, and is for 
ever, and so involves and enwraps in Himself all 
the fathers, Him we must put on- Be that our 
issue with our adversaries at Rome, by the 
fathers, the fathers in the plural, when those 
fathers unauimely deliver anything dogmatically 
for matter of faith, we are content to be tried by 
the fathers, the fatliers in that plural. But by 
that one father, who begets his children not 
upon the trne mother, the Church, hut upon tho 
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court, aod so produces articles of faith | ‘ ioy ^ - 

as state basmessea and civU occasions iny.te him if 1 Hvc not 1,v it as well as 

-by that father we mast refuse to be tried . f ^ ^ mrpciitcT 

to limit it in particular to my fatlter, we mimt etter'he hatli warmed liliii l.y t'"- '>‘'1». 

eay triU* Neltemiah, £gc a d,m^ J^rw me. tod hy it, l.« nmat need. 

(>Ieh. L 6). If I make my tather'e ^ 1 "of his wood, and iti (La- 

church, niy father my bishop, I and my father ^ilverfUiilh, but 

house have sinned, enys he; and j';';'/,;' Je^t^^rake ahriu". for Diana of the 

to Esther (Esther IT. 14). Thou and thy fathe ^ ^ Demetrius didl (Acts xix. 2 l.t 

house shall be destroyed. Kminm « Inwvr r without servuiK the passion c>l 

They are not jieccato pafris. I cannot excuse ho l« ng a 
4 ^ te^poris, I cannot discharge my ] P‘": ; as a man 


iiicj * - - ' , calling that oppresses tuee ; as a man 

sins upon the times, and upon the present U1 sin 0 l iny Muiiig vu 1 1 n,„rdcr ami 

disposition that reigns in men now. and do ill may commit a massacre in nimdcr , 

hec^usc everybody eke does so. To say, there is kill many in on. man, if 

a rot, and therefore the sheep must perish ; cor- many depended, so is that man a gc • 

ruptions in religion are crept in. and work in that defames a lawful caUing by 

every comer, and therefore God’s sheep, simple thereof ; that Uves so scan^lously n the mini. 

souls, must be content to admit the infection of stay as to defame the ministry Itself , or so 

this rotw That there is a murrain, and therefore imperiously in the magistracy as to define the 

cattle must die ; superstition practised in many 1 magistracy itself, as though it were but an 

places, and therefore the strong servants of God 1 engine, an instrument of oppression ; or so un* 

must come to sacrifice their obedience to it, or justly in any calling, as his abuse dishonours the 

their hlood for it. There is no such rot, no such I calling itself. God hath instituted callings for 

murraiD^ no such corruption of tunes, as can lay I the conserratioD of order in general* not for the 

a necessity, or can afford an excuse to them who I justification of disorders in any particular. For 

are corrupted with the times. As it is not pax he that justifies his faults hy his calling h*itb not 

temparis^ such a state peace, as takes away yet received that calling from above, whereby he 

honour, that secures a nation, nor such a church I must be justi6ed and sanctified in the way, and 

peace os takes away zeal, that secures a consci* glorified in the en<L There is no lawful caUing 

ence, so neither is it peecaium tentpariSf an ob- 1 in which a man may not be an honest man. 

nervation what other men incline to, but what I It is not peccatum maffUtraiuSf thou canst 

truth, what integrity thou declinest from, that not excuse thyself upon the unjust command of 

appertains to thy consideration. thy superior; that is the blind and implicit 

It is not peccaiun <xiali3, not the sin of thy obedience practised in the Church of Rome ; nor 

father, not the sin of the times, not the sin of peccatum pastenis, the ill example of tby pastor, 

thine own years. That thou shouldest say in I whose life counter-preacbes his doctrine, for that 

thy old age, in excuse of thy covetousness, All shall aggravate his, but not excuse tby sin ; nor 

these thii^ have 1 observed &om my youth ; peceata ccelif the inflaence of stars, concluding a 

I have lived temperately, continently ail my life, fatality, amongst tbe Gentiles, or such n workiug 

and therefore may be allowed one sin for mine of a necessary and inevitable and unconditioned 

ease in mine age. Or that thou shouldest say in decree of God, as may shut up the ways of a 

thy youth, ‘'I will retire myself In mine age, and religious walking in this life, or a happy meeting 

live contentedly with a little then ; but now, in tho life to come. It is none of these ; not the 

how vain were it to go about to keep out a tide, sin of thy father, not the sin of the present 

or to quench the beats and impetuous violence of times, not the sin of thy years and ago, nor of tby 

youth r* But Fttge juvmiUa desideria — “ Fly calling, nor of the magistrates, nor of thy pastor, 

also youthful lusts* (2 Tim. ii. 22); and lest God nor of destiny, nor of decrees, but it is peccation 

hear not thee at last> when thou comest with tuum, thy sin, thy own sin. And not only thv 


that petition, ‘‘Remember not the sins of my sin, so as Adam’s sin b cornmnnicated to thee 
youth (Psalm xxv. 7); “Remember thou thy by propagaUon of original sin, for so thou 
fteatM now m tte days of thy youth ” (Eccles. mightest have some colour to discharge thyself 
^ 1)} for if thou think it enough to say, “I upon him, as he did upon Eve, and Eve upon the 

f 7 though in truth it make no difference, 

find wme examples to die by in this spiritual debt of that sin, who is first in 

thebond. Adam may stand first, but yet thou 

a principal, and for thyself. 

des^tion. pe^dty. For though St Augustine 'confess that 

of that fliwk TAT, such sins as men there are many things concerning original sin of 

^ ignorant, yet of this he would 

thy caUing or thy profession have no man ignorant, that to tho guiltiness of 
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original sin onr own wills concor, as well as to 
any actnal sin. An involuntary act cannot be a 
sinful act ; and though our will work not now in 
the admitting of original sin, which enters with 
our soul in our conception, or in our inanimation 
and quickening, yet, at first, Skut omntxim 
naturOy Ua omnium voluntatis erant in Adam— 
As every man was in Adam, so every faculty of 
every man, and consequently the will of every 
man, concurred to that sin, which, therefore, lies 
upon every man now, so that that debt, original 
sin, is os much thine as his ; and for the other 
debts, which grow out of this debt (as nothing is 
80 generative, so multiplying, as debts are, espe- 
cially spiritual debts, sins), for actual sins, they 
are thine, out of thine own choice. Thou might- 
est have left them undone, and wouldest needs 
do them ; for God never induces any man into a 
perplexity— that is, into a necessity of doing 
any particular sin. Thou couldest have dis- 
suaded a son, or a friend, or a servant, from that 
sin which thou hast embraced thyself ; thou hast 
been so far from having been forced to those 
sins which thou hast done, as that thou hast 
been sorry thou couldest not do them in a 
greater measure. They are thine— thine own, so 
as that thou canst not discharge thyself upon the 
devil, but art, by the habit of sin, become 
sfontaneus daemon (Chrysostom), a devil to thy- 
self, and wouldest minister temptations to thy- 
self, though there were no other devil. And this 
is our propriety in sin ; they are our own. 

This is the propriety of thy sin ; the next is 
the plurality, the multiplicity, iniquitales ; not 
only the committing of one «in oi'en; and yet 
he deceives himself in his account dangerously 
that reckons but upon one sin, because he is 
guilty but of one kind of sin. Would a man 
say he had but one wound if he were shot seven 
times in the same place ? Could the Jews deny 
that they flayed Christ with their second, or 
third, or twentieth blow, because they had tom 
skin and flesh with their former scourges, and 
had left nothing but bones to wound ? But it is 
not only that, the repeating of the same sin 
often, but it is the multiplicity of divers kinds 
of sins that Is here lamented in all our behalfs. 

It is not when the conscience is tender, and 
afraid of every sin, and every appearance of sin. 
When Naaman dijsired pardon of God by the 
prophet, for sustaining the king upon his knees 
in the house of Rhnmon the idol, and the pro- 
phet bade him “ go in peace” (2 Kings v. 19), it 
is not that he allows him any peace under the 
conscience and guiltiness of a sin ; that was in- 
dispensable (j'.e., not within the power of a dis- 
pensation). Neither is there any dispensation 
in Naaman’s case, but only a rectifying of a 
tender and timorous conscience, that thought 
that to be a sin which was not if it went no 
further, but to the exhibiting of a civil duty to 
his master, in what place soever, religious or 
profane, that service of kneeling were to be done. 


' Naaman’s service was tnily no sin ; but it had 
been a sin in him to have done it when he 
thought it to be a sin. And therefore the pro- 
I phet s phrase, “ Go in peace,” may well be 
I interpreted so, — Set thy mind at rest; for all 
that, that thou requirest may be done without 
sin. Now that tenderness is not in our case in 
the text. He that proceeds so to examine all 
his actions, may meet scruples all the way that 
may give him some anxiety and vexation, but 
I he shall never come to that overflowing of sin 
I intended in this plurality and multiplicity here. 

For this plurality, this multiplicity of sin, hath 
j found first a sponginess in the soul, an aptness 
I to receive any liquor, to embrace any sin, that is 
I offered to it ; and after a while, a hunger and 
I thirst in the soul, to hunt, and pant, and draw 
1 after a temptation, and not to be able to endure 
I any vacuum, any discontinuance, or intermission 
I of sin : and be will come to think it a melan- 
I cholic thing still to stand in fear of hell ; a 
I sordid, a yeomanly thing, still to be ploughing, 
and weeding, and worming a conscience ; a 
I mechanical thing, still to be removing logs, or 
I filing iron, still to be busied in removing occa- 
I sions of temptation, or filing and clearing parti- 
I cular actions : and at last he will come to that 
case which St Augustine, out of an abundant 
ingenuity, and tenderness, and compunction^ 
confesses of himself — Ne vituperarer, vitiosior 
Jkbam, I was fain to sin, lest 1 should lose my 
credit, and be undervalued ; El ubi non suberat, 
quo admisso, cequarer perdUis, When I had no 
means to do some sins, whereby I might be equal 
to my fellow, FiTiqebam ne fecisse quod non 
feceram, ne viderer abjectior, quo innocentior, I 
would belie myself, and say I had done that 
which I never did, lest I should be undervalued 
for not having done it A udiebam eos, exaXtantes 
Jlagitia, says that tender, blessed father, I saw 
it was thought wit to make sonnets of their own 
sins, Et libebat facere, non Ubidine fadi, sed 
Ubidino laudk, I sinned, not for the pleasure I 
had in the sin, but for the pride that I had to 
write feelingly of it. 0 what a leviathan is sin, 
how vast, how immense a body ! And then 
what a 8pa^vner, how numerous 1 Between these 
two, the denying of sins which wo have done, 
and the bragging of sins which we have not 
done, what a space, what a compass is there, for 
milUon.8 of millions of sins 1 And so have you 
the nature of sin, which was our first ; the pro- 
priety of sin, which was our second ; and the 
plurality, the multiplicity of sin, which was our 
third branch ; and follows next the exaltation 
thereof; Sxtpergressa sunt — “My sins are gone 
over my head.” 

They are, that is, they are already got above 
us ; for in that case we consider this plural, this 
manifold sinner, that be hath slipped his time of 
preventing, or resisting bis sins; his habits of 
sins are got, already got above him. Elijab 
bids his mao look towards the sea, and he saw 
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.... t,i_ loo], aeain. and again to a abstain from unjust actions, but crucify thy feet 

nothing; he bids him loot again a y 

::s%ri^rh^^ ii- - = - — " " 

him into his chanot, and maU good J’ towards it when it is got over us : for, if a nifiii 

lest the rain the Lnsel of the ungodly, lie 

the heaven was black JJ come to sit in the seat of the scornful ; for 

h. ..at David gi,. in « 

thinks it bat a Uttle cloud, bnt a inelancboUc psalm. If be give himself leave to enter m 
fit a^d \n an instant (for seven years make but sinful ways, he will sit and sin at case, and make 
^tn“ “ ^r^n, that thinks of himself a jest of sin ; and he that 
hut once in seven yearn), ^jseryrmnr «,n(, his perish therein So have yon hen the nature of 


sins are got above him. and his way out is sin ; it wa.s sm that oppressed him , and the 
stopped. The sun is got over us now, though propriety of sin, it was his sin, actual sm , nn<i 
we^ none of his motions, and so are our sins, the plurality of sin, hahitnal, customary mn ; 
though we saw not their steps. You know how and the victory of sin, they bad been long climb- 
confident onr adversaries are in that argument, ing, and were now got up to a height ; and this 
“Why do ye oppugn our doctrine of prayer for height and exaltation of theirs is expressed thus, 
the dwd, or of invocation of saints, or of the fire Super cajmf— “ Mine iniquities are got above 
of purgatory, siuce you cannot assign us a time my head.” 
when these doctrines came into the Church, or THE ELECT • 

that they were opposed or contradicted when 

they entered ?” '^en a conscience comes to got who are this IIV t why, they are the elcd 
that inquisition, to an iniquiUUes stiperffressa, of God. But who are they, who are these elect' 
to consider that our sins are gone over our head timxdi rogat, docet negare; if a man ask in< 
in any of thoso ways which we have spoken of, with a diffidence. Can I be the adopted son o 
if we offer to awaken that conscience further, it Qod that have rebelled against Him in all mi 
startles, and it answers us drowsily, or frowardly, affections, that have trodden upon His com 
like a new waked man, “ Can you remember mandments in all mine actions, that have di 
when you sinned this sin first, or did you resist yorced myself from Him in preferring the lovi 
it then, or since 1 ” Whence comes this trouble- of His creatures before Himself ; that have mur 
some singularity now t Pray let me sleep still, mtired at His corrections, and thought them toi 


THE ELECT. 


But who ore this Wt t why, they are the elect 
of God. But who are they, who are these elect ? 
Qtti Togat, docet negare; if a man ask me 

with a diffidence. Can I be the adopted son of 
God that have rebelled against Him in all my 
affections, that have trodden upon His com- 
mandments in all mine actions, that have di- 
vorced myself from Him in preferring the love 
of His creatures before Himself; that have mur- 
mured at His corrections, and thought them too 


says this startled conscience. Beloved, if we much; that have undervalued His benefits, and 
fear not the wetting of our foot in sin, it will be thought them too little ; that have abandoned 
too late, when we are over head and ears. Gods prostituted my body. His temple, to all un- 
deliverance of His children was sxcco pede, He cleanness, and my spirit to indevotion and con- 
made the sea dry land, and “ they wet not their tempt of His ordinances; can I be the adopted 
foot” (Exod. xiv. 22). At first, in the creation, son of God that have done this? Netimideroges, 
Svlgecit omnia sub pedibus-<* God put all things ^sk me not this with a diffidence and distrust in 
under their feet” (Psalmvm.7); inmau'sways, Qod’s mercy, as if thou thoughtest, with Cain, 
in this world, His angels beat us up in their t^y iniquities were greater than could be for- 
han^; why! JiTe impi^amus peds;7v-“ That but ask me with that holy confidence 

we should not hurt our foot agaiust a stone, but ^^ich belongs to a true convert, Am not I, who 
have a ^ of every st^ we make. If thou j ^ without sin, yet am never 

have defiled thy feet (strayed into any unclean .^^thout hearty remorse and repentaiice for my 
ways) waah them agam and stop there, and thoagh the weakness of my Oesh some- 

that wdl Imng thee to tte oo^idetabon of the t^bays me. the atrength of His Spirit still 

J a ^ oT “» ! ‘‘“’■eh my body be under the paw 

then defile them agaml (Cant. v. 8.) I have 4 v * i v v ^ ^ i. 

seeks whom he may devour, yet 

found mercy for my former sms, how shall I t j v ^ ^ 

filA 4 ev.Mi rt Judah raises again and upholds my 

dare to provoke vied with more! Still God t ^ a « • .xi 

. . ^ . soul; though I wound my Saviour with many 

appoints us a permanent means to tread sm v av t *. • 

# 4 . V • Ai.- 1 -^. Av these, be they never so many, I strive 

under our feet here, in this Ufe; the woman, t j i* i r 

♦ivaa I. 41 . A, V 4 v Ai. Av A ^ ’X I lament, confess, and forsake as far os 

. u i'" I ■‘M” ; am not 1 the child of God. nnd His 

w”""’ 'I adopted eon in this stoto I ftoja yamtor, ask 

God. .< doc^ e^rmnre. thy very question give, 

? Te “« “> ^ » i thou toachest me to 

pewm He admitted nails in His feet, as * 

weU M in Hla hands, so crucify thy hands, . p 
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say, thou art. God teaches me to say so by His 
apostle, The foundation of God is sure, and 
this is the seal ; God knoweth M’ho are His, and 
let them that call upon His name depart from 
all iniquity. He that departs so far, as to re* 
pent former sins, and shut up the Trays Vi'hich 
he knows in his conscience do lead him into 
temptations, he is one of this quorum; one of 
us, oue of them who are adopted by Christ to be 
the sons of God. I am of this quortim, if I preach 
the Gospel sincerely, and live thereafter (for 
he preaches tuice a day that follows his own 
doctrine, and does as he says), and you are of 
this quorum y if you preach over the sermons 
which you Lear, to your own souls in yourmedi* 
tation, to your families in your relation, to the 
world in your conversation. If you come to this 


place to meet the Spirit of God, and uot to meet 
one another ; if you have sat in this place with 
a delight in the Word of God, and not in the 
word of any speaker ; if yon go out of this place 
in such a disposition as that, if you should meet 
the last trumpets at the gates, and Christ Jesus 
in the clouds, you would not entreat Him to go 
hack, and stay another year ; to enwTap all in 
one, if you have a religious and sober assurance 
that you are His, and walk according to your 
belief, you are His ; and, as the fulness of time, 
so the fulness of grace is come upon you, and 
you are not only within the first commission, of 
those who were under the law, and so redeemed, 
but of this qitorum, who are selected out of them, 
the adopted sons of that God, who never disin> 
berits those that forsake not Him. 


JOSEPH HALL. 


1574-1656. 


GOD'S ^^NEYARD.* 

Lat DOW all these together, And whai could 
have been don« more for our vtncyarrf, 0 God, 
that TKoii hoot not donet Look about you, 
honourable and Christian hearers, and see 
whether God hath done thus with any nation. 
Oh, never, never was any people so bound to a 
GoiC Other neighbouring regions would think 
themselves happy in one drop of those blessings 
which have poured down thick upon us. Alas 1 
they are in a vaporous and marish vale, while 
we are seated on the fruitful hill ; they lie open 
to the massacring knife of an enemy, while we 
are fenced ; they are clogged w'ith miserable 
encumbrances, while we are free ; briers and 
brambles overspread them, while we are choicely 
planted ; their tower^ is of offence, their wine- 
press is of blood. Ob, the lamentable condition 
of more likely vineyards than our own ! Wio 
can but weep and bleed to see those woful 
calamities that are fallen upon the late famous 
and rtouribhing churches of Reformed Christen- 
dom ? Oh, for that Palatine vine, late inoculated 
with a precious bud of our royal stem— that 
vine, uot long since rich in goodly clusters, now 
the insult^^tion of boars and prey of foxes I Oh, 
for those poor distressed Christians in Franco, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, Germany, Austria, 
the Valteline, that groan now under the tjTaniious 
yoke of anti-Christian oppression ! How glad 
would they be of the crumbs of our feasts ! 
How rich would they esteem lbeul^elvcs with 
the very gleanings of our plentiful crop of jiros- 
perity! How do they look up at us, as. even 

• From a 8ermon preaclied before the House of 
Tyorrie. 


now militantly triumpbart, while they are 
miserably wallotving in dust and blood, and 
wonder to see tbe sunshine upon our bill, while 
they are drenched with storm and tempest in 
the valley I 

What are we, 0 God, what are we that Thoo 
.shouldest be thus rich in Thy mercies to us, 
while Thou art so severe in Thy judgments upon 
them ? It is too much. Lord, it is too much that 
Thou bast done for so sinful and rebellious a 
people. 

2. Cast now your eyes aside a little, and, after 
the view of God’s favours, sec some little glimpse 
of our REQUITAI.. Say then, say, 0 nation not 
worthy to he beloved, what fruit have ye returned 
to your beneficent Godl Sin is impudent ; but 
let me challenge the impudent forehead of sin 
itself. Are they not sour and wild grapes that 
we have yielded? Are we less deep in tbe sins 
of Israel than in Israel’s blessings ? Complaints, 
I know, are unpleasing, however just, but now 
uot more unpleosiiig than necessary. “Woe is 
me, my mother, that thou hast borne me a man 
of contention ” (Jer. xv. 10). I must crj’ out in 
this sad day of the sins of my people. 

The searchers of Canaan, when they came to 
the brook of Eshcol, they cut down a branch, 
with a cluster of grapes, and carried it on a staff 
between two, to show Israel the fruit of the 
land (Num. xiii. 23). Give me leave, in the 
search of our Israel, to present your eyes with 
some of the wild grapes that grow there ou 
every hedge. And what if they be the very 
same that grew in this degenerated vineyard of 
Israel ? 

A\*here we meet, first, with oppression, a lordly 
sin, and that challengeth precedency, as beinp 
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commonly incident to none but tbe great , 
though a poor oppressor (as he is unkindly > so 
he) is he a monster of mcrcilessncss. Oh, the 
loud shrieks and clamours of this crying sin ! 
What grinding of faces, what racking of rents, 
what detention of wages, what enclosing of com- 
mons, what engrossing of commodities, what 
griping exactions, what straining the advantages 
of greatness, what unequal levies of legal pay- 
ments, what spiteful suits, what depopulations, 


both 6L-XC-8, but especially liu- weaber; 
luxury ana wantoiiiiess; liero, cout.-mpt 8 

nie-^sengers ; there, nejilecl of IUh oraiiiaii'-' '', 
and violation of His days. The time a„.l .»y 
breath woxild sooner fail me tlian tiiin woful 
bead*roll of wickedness. 


griping exactions, what straining the advantages FASHIONS OF THE WORLD/ 

of greatness, -what unequal levies of legal pay- *, i if l. .t.- 

meL, what spiteful suits, what depopulations. If we love the world more than God, if w<- h.^U 

what usuries, what violences abound everj-where! any enemy more than sni, if we giiete at ati., 
The sighs, the tears, the blood of the poor, pierce loss more than of the favour of God, if we jo\ m 
the heavens and call for a fearful retribution, anything more th.an the writing of our iiunics in 
This is a sour grape indeed, and that makes God heaven, if we fear anything more than ofleiicc, n 
to wring His face in an angry detestation. we Lope for anything more than salvation, and. 

Drunkenness is the next— not so odious in the much more, if we change objects, loving what 
weakness of it, as in tbe strength. Oh, woful we should hate, joying in what we should grieve 
glory 1 Strong to drink. Woe is me 1 bow is at, hoping for what we should fear, and the 
the world turned beast 1 What bousing and contrary— in one word, if our desires and affec- 
quaffing, and whiffing, and healthing is there on tionsbeearthly.grovelling, sensual, not spiritual, 
every bench, and what reeling and staggering in sublime, heavenly, we fall into the fashion of 


our streets 1 What drinking by the yard, the tbe world. Let the world dote upon v.-iuity, and 
die, the dozen 1 What forcing of pledges ! what follow after lies; let our affections and convers.v 
quarrels for measure and form I How is that tion be above, where Christ Jesns sitteth at tlie 
become an excuse of villainy, which auy villainy right band of God. Let the base earthworms of 
might rather excuse— “I was drunk !’’ How this world be taken up with the best of this vuin 
hath tbio torrent, yea, this deloge of excess in trusb, the desires of us Christians must soar 
meats and drinks drowned the face of tbe earth, aloft, and fix themselves upon those objects 
and risen many cubits above the highest moun- which may make us perfectly and unch.nigeably 
tiling of religion and good laws ! Yea, would blessed. Thus fashion not your hearts to the 
God I might not say that which I fear and carnal desires and all'ections of the world, 
shame and grieve to say, that even some of them 

which square tbe ark for others, have been in* Tini' a ctnTnnnvrvn a 

wordly drowned, and discovered their nakedness. * ' 

Thatotber inandation scoured tbe world; this AmanthatsojoumsabroadinastraiigeconDtry 
impures it And what hut a deluge of fixe can finds himself no way interested in their designa 
wash it from so abominable filthiness ? and proceedings. What cares he who rises or 

Let no popish eavesdropper now smile to think foils at their court ? who is in favour, and who 
what advantage I give by so deep a censure of in disgrace, what ordinances or laws are made. 


LIFE A SOJOURNING.+ 

A man that sojourns abroad ina strange country 
finds himself no way interested in their designs 
and proceedings. What cares he who rises or 
foils at their court i who is in favour, nud who 


onr own profession; Alas ! these sins know no 
difference of religions. Would God they them- 
selves were not rather more deep in these fool 
enormities 1 We extenuate not our guilt — what- 
ever we sin, we condemn it as mortal ; they 


and what are repealed f He says still to himself 
as our Sarionr said to Peter, “ What is that to 
thee I” Thus doth the Christian here. He 
must use tbe world as if he used it not ; he must 
pass through the affairs of this life without 


palliate wickedness with tbe fair pretence of being entangled in them, os remembering who 
vemaUty. Shortly,, they accuse us; we, them; and where he is-that he is but a sojourner 
God, both. here. 

But whero am I! How e^y is it for a man to No man that goes to sojourn in a strange 
lose himseU m the sim of the time 1 It is not country wiU carry liis lumber along with him, but 
w habiteb^ in these black makes over his money, by exchange, to receive 

f itwl‘ereheisgomg. Ye rich men that cannot 

partiality and niynstconmvancy in magistrates* if w ^ > -i • i 

am. dhord.! la thos. that shoald balichS: a f '' ■‘’“I®?”' 

hm mril.ge la patroas ; tketa. shaoaiaoa! “ ® “ 

contracts in unconscionable Levites; hero, bloody 

oaths ani execrations; there, scurril profane^ * Fashion not joorBalTM Uke to UiU world’* 

ness ; here, cozening in barcains : there breaking 

of promise, ; he^ imdliSS ^ ’I* f " ^ 

there, flatterinff . ». PM«ons,iudBetb accorrtinj; to eveir man’s work; pose 

S Pparasitations , here, pnde in tbe time of year sojourning here in fear • • .1 Peter L MX 
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satoral to us all to be dearly afTectioced to our 
home. I must tell you it is no good sign if we 
be loath to go home to our Father’s house. 

It is a true observation of Seneca, Vdodtas 
Umporis, saith he, “The quick speed of time is 
best discerned when we look at it past and gone 
and this I can confirm to you by experience. 
It hath pleased the providence of my God so to 
contrive it that this day, this very morning, 
fourscore years ago, I was bom into the world. 
“A great time since,” you are ready to say, and 
so indeed it seems to you that look at it for- 
ward; but to me, that look at it as past, it 
seems so short that it is gone like a tale that 
is told, or a dream by night, and looks but like 
yesterday. 

It can be no offence for me to say that many 
of you who hear me this day are not like to see 
80 many suns w.alk over your heads as T have 
done ; yea, what speak I of this? There is not 
one of us that can assure himself of his continu- 
ance here one day. We are all tenants at will, 
and, for aught we know, may be turned out of 
these clay cottages at an hour’s warning. Oh then, 
what should we do, but, as wise farmers who 
know the time of their lease is expiring and can- 
not be renewed, carefully and seasonably provide 
ourselves of a surer and more during tenure ? 

I remember our witty countryman, Bromiard, 
tells us of a lord in his time that had a fool in 
his house, as many great men in those days had 
for their pleasure, to whom this lord gave a 
staff, and charged him to keep it till he should 
meet with one that were more fool than himself, 
and if he met with such a one, to deliver it over 
to him. Not many years after, this lord fell 
sick, and indeed was sick unto death. His fool 
came to see him, and was told by his sick lord 
that he mxist now shortly leave him. “And 
whither wilt thou go?” said the fool. “Into 
another world,” said the lord. “And when wilt 
thou come again? within a month?” “No.” 


“Within a year?” “No.” “When, then?”^ 
“Never.” “Never! and what provision hast 
thou made for thy entertainment there whither 
thougoest?” *‘Noneatall.” “No!” saidthe 
fool, “ none at all t Here, take my staff. Art 
thou going away for ever, and hast taken n<y 
order nor care how thou shalt speed in that 
other world, whence thou shalt never return ! 
Take my staff, for I am not guilty of any such 
folly as this," 

And, indeed, there cannot be a greater folly, 
or madness rather, than to bo so wholly taken up 
with an eager regard for these earthly vanities, 
which we cannot hold, as to utterly neglect the 
care of that eternity which we can never forego. 
And, consider well of it, upon this moment of 
our life depends that eternity either way. 

My de.ar brethren, it is a great way to heaven, 
and we have but a little time to get thither. 
God says to us, as the angel said to Elijah, 
“Up, for thou hast a great journey to go and 
if, as I fear, we have loitered in the way, and 
trifled away any part of the time in vain imperti- 
nences, we have so much more need to gird up 
our loins and hasten our pace. Let ns, there- 
fore, in the fear of God, bo exhorted to recollect 
ourselves ; and since we find ourselves guilty of 
the sinful misspence of our good hours, let us, 
while we have pace, obtain of ourselves to be 
careful of redeeming that precious time we have 
lost As the widow of Sarepta, when she had 
but a little oil left in her cruse and a little meal 
in her barrel, was careful of spending that to the 
best advantage, bo let us, considering that we 
have but a little sand left in our glass, a short 
remainder of our mortal life, be sure to employ it 
unto the best profit of our souls, so that every one 
of our hours may carry up with it a happy testi- 
mony of our gainful improvement, that so, when 
our day cometh, we may change our time for 
eternity, the time of our sojourning for the 
eternity of glory and blessedness. 


SIE JOHN ELIOT. 

1590-1632. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE.* 

TriE strength of all government is religion; for 
though policy may secure a kingdom against 

* Tills was Eliot's first speech after the accession of 
Charles I., and was delivered In Parliament. June 
1625. Speaking of his style of oratory, John Forster 
remarks: “His vivacity was eqnal to his earnestness, 
yet never bo displayed as to detract from U. He had 
in great perfection some of the highest qualities of an 
orator singular power of statement, clearness and 
facility In handling details, pointed classical allusion, 
keen and logical argument, forcible and rich declama- 


foreigners (and so I pray God this kingdom may 
always stand secure), and wisdom may provide 
all necessaries for the rule and government at 
home ; yet if religion season not the affections 
of the people, the danger is as much in our own 
Achitopbels, as from Moab and all the armies of 
the Philistines. Religion it is that keeps the 
subject in obedience, as being taught by God to 

tloD : bnt In none of these does he at any time seem, 
liowever briefly, to Indulge merely for its own sake. 
AU are subonlinated to the design and the matter I* 
hand." 


S/R JOHN ELIOT. 


honour His vicegerents- A religando it is called, 
aa the common obligation among men ; the tie of 
all friendship and society ; the bond of all office 
and relation ; vrriting every duty in the con- 
science, which is the strictest of all laws. Both 
the excellency and necessity hereof, the heathens 
knew that knew not true religion ; and therefore, 
in their politics, they had it always for a maxim. 

A shame it were for us to be therein less intelli- 
gent than they I And if we truly know it, we 
cannot but be affectionate in this case. Two 
things are considerable therein; the purity, and 
the unity thereof : the first respecting only God, 
the other both God and man. For, where there 
is division in religion, as it does wrong divinity 
so it makes distractions among men. It dis- 
solves all ties and obligations, civil and natural ; 
the observation of Heaven being more powerful 
than either policy or blood. For the purity of re- 
ligion, in this place I need not speak ; seeing how 
beautifol the memories of our fathers are there- 
in made by their endeavours. For the unity, I 
wish posterity might say we had preserved for 
them, that wUch was left to us. 

What divisions, what factions, nay, what frac- 
tions in religion, this kingdom does now suffer, 
I need not recapitulate. 'What divisions, what 
transactions, what alienations have been made, 
no man can be ignorant How many members, 
in that point, have been dissected from this 
body, I mean the body of the land (which repre- 
sentatively we are), so the body itself, though 
healthy, cannot but seem lame. How have those 
members studied to be Incorporate with others? 
How have they threatened ns, their own, not 
only by presumption, but in greatness; and 
given us fear, more than they have taken I 
Blessed be that hand that has delivered us I 
Blessed this day ^hat gives us hope, wherein the 
danger and infection may be staye<L For, with- 
out present remedy, the disease will scarce be 
curable. To effect this, the cause must first be 
sought from whence the sickness springs; and 
that vrill bo best found in the survey of the 
laws. Certainly it lies in the laws, or in the 
manner of their exeention. Either there is some 
defect or imperfection in the laws ; or their life, 
the execution of them is remitted. For, if the 
laws be perfect, how can division enter but by a 
breach of them ; if the execution be observed, 
how can the laws be broken? Therefore in this 
does rest the cause, and here must be the re- 
medy. To that end, now, my motion shall in- 
cline; for a review of the laws, and a special 
consid^tion as to their present inefficacy. If 
the division have got in by imperfection of the 
laws, I desire they may be amended ; if by de- 
feet, that they may bo supplied ; and if (as I 
most do fear it) through neglect and want of 
exwution, I pray the House to give direction 

some great 

mulct and penalty on tho ministere, who for that 
^ lie more vi^t, and we thereby secure. 


NATIONAL GRIEVANCES AND 

PEACHMENT OF BUCKINGHAM, 

1625-26. 


My Lords, you have beard, in the labours of 
these two days spent in this service, a repre- 
scDtation from tho knights, citizens, aud bur- 
ges8€5 of the Commons House of Parlianicnt, of 
their apprehensions of tho present evils and suf- 
ferings of this kingdom ; of the causes of those 
evils ; and of those causes the application ma<l6 
to the person of the Duke of Buckingham ; so 
clearly and fully, that I presume your Lordship* 
now expect rather I should conclude than that 
anything mote or further should be added to the 
charge. 

You have beard how his ambition bus been 
expressed, by procuring the great offices of 
strength and power in this kingdom, aud in 
effect getting the government of tho whole into 
bis own hands. You have heard by what prac- 
tices and means be has attained them, and how 
money has stood for merit. How they have been 
executed, how performed, it needs no argument 
but the common sense. To the miseries and 
misfortunes which we suffer therein, I will add 
but this : that the right, the title of the seas, the 
ancient inheritance of our priuces, the honour of 
this land, lost or impeached, makes it too ap- 
parent, too much known. I need not further 
press it. But from hence my observation must 
descend npoo his other virtues, os they come 
extracted from those articles which you have 
bod delivered. And this by way of perspective 
I will give so near and shortly, that I hope yonr 
Lordships shall conceive it rather an ease and 
help to exciUte your memories than to oppress 
your patience. 

My Lords, I will take the inward cbaructen, 
the patterns of bis mind, as you have heard them 
opened. And first, his collusion and 
crimes in themselves so odiouh and uncertain, 
that the ancients, knowing not by what name to 
term them, expressed them in a metaphor, call- 
ing them discoIourcd boast so 

doubtful in appearance that they knew not what 
to make of it. And thus, in this man's practice, we 
find it here. Take it in the business of Rochelle. 
First to the merchants, by his arts and fair per- 
suasions drawn with their ships to Dieppe, there 
to be entrapped. Then to tho King and State, 
with shadows and pretences colouring that foul 
design which secretly he had plotted against 
Rochelle and religion. Then to the Parliament, 
af^ his work was finished or in motion, and the 
ships given np into the Frenchmen's bauds, not 
only in disguising but denying the truth of that 
he knew. A practice as dangerous, os dishonour- 
able to us both in the precedence and act, as in 
the effect and consequence it proved prejudicial 
and ruinous to our friends. 

The next presented was his high oppression, 
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and this of strange latitude and extent ; not 


was gotten recently in the late voyage, to wh'cb 


unto men alone, but. to the laws, nay, to the 
State. The pleasure of his Majesty, his known 
tUrectiono, his public aeis, bis .acts of council, 
the decrees of courts — all must be made inferior to 
this man’s will. No right, no interest, may with* 
stand him. Through the powers of State and 
justice he has dared ever to strike at his own 
ends. Your Lordships have had this sufficiently 
expressed in the case of the “ St Peter,” and by 
the ships at Dieppe. . . . 

My Lords, I shall here desire you to obsen-e 
one particular more than formerly was pressed, 
concerning the duty of his place in this. Sup- 
posing he might, without fault, have sent those 
ships away, especially the King’s; supposing 
that he had not thereby injured the merchants, 
or misinformed the King, or abused the Parlia- 
ment ; supposing even that he Lid not done 
th.it worse than all this, of now seeking to ex- 
cuse himself therein by entitling it to his Ma- 
jesty; nay, my Lords, I will say that if his 
Majesty himself were pleased to have consented 
or to have commanded, which I cannot believe, 
yet this could no way satisfy for the Duke, or 
make any extenuation of the charge. For it was 
the duty of bis place to have opposed it by bis 
prayers, and to have interceded with his Majesty 
to make known the dangers, the ill consequences 
that might follow. And if this prevailed not, 
fihould he have ended there? No; he should 
then have addressed himself to your Lordships, 
your Lordships sitting in council, and there have 
i|ade it known, there have desired your aids ! 
Nor, if in this he sped not, should he have rested 
without entering before you a protestation for 
himself, that he was not consenting. This was 
the duty of his place ; this has been the practice 
of his elders; and this, being here neglected, 
leaves him without excuse. I have heard it 
further indeed spoken as excuse, that the ships 
are now come home; but give me leave, I be- 
seech your Lordships, in prevention to object 
to that (though I confess I know it not), 
that it lessens not his fault. It may commend 
the French, but c.annot excuse him, whose error 
was in sending them away. When the French 
ouce had them they might have kept them still, 
for aught I know, notwithstanding all his great- 
ness. Certainly we do know only too well that 
they executed, to perfection, their work against 
Rochelle and religion. 

The next your Lordships had was his extortion, 
his unjust exaction of £10,000 from the East 
India merchants without right or colour. And 
this you heard exquisitely expressed by the 
gentleman who had that part in charge, who 
mathem-atically observed the reason upon which 
it proceeded and was enforced. He revealed to 
you that secret of the seas in taking of tlie wind, 
which at the Cape they have at known and cer- 
tain times ; and many of your Lordships would 
probably observe that the skill so timely used 


you know who sent him.* . . . 

Because I hear a mention of the King’.s sacr^^d 
name in this, I must crave your Lords^Hps* leave 
thus far to digress as here to make this protesta- 
tion, which I had in charge from my masters the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses of the Commons 
House of Parliament, that in nothing we intend 
to reflect the least ill odour on his Majesty or his 
most blessed father of happy memory, but with 
all honour of their names we do admire them, 
and only strive to vindicate their fames from 
such as would eclipse them. 

After this, my Lords, followed the corruption, 
the sordid bribery of him whom I now charge, 
in the sale of honours, in the sale of offices. 
That which was the ancient crown of virtue is 
now made merchantable, and justice itself is a 
prey to this man. All which particulars, as you 
have heard them opened and enforced with their 
several circamstaDce.s, reasons, and proofs, to 
show what in themselves they are, what in their 
consequences, and what they may now merit, 
I presume I need not to dilate, but, your Lord- 
ships knowing all so well, leave them to your 
judgment. . . . 

And from bcnco I am raised to observe a won- 
der, a wonder both in policy and nature. For 
not less is it that this man, so notorious in ill, so 
dangerous in the state, so disproportionable both 
to the time and government, has been able to 
subsist and keep a being. But as I confess it 
for a wonder, so must there also have been art 
to help and underprop it, or it could not have 
continued so long. To that end, therefore, your 
Lordships will have noted that be made a j'arty. 
He made a party in the court, a party in the 
country, a party in almost all the places of go- 
vemment, both foreign and at home. He raised, 
and preferred to honours and commands, those 
of his own alliance, the creatures of his kindred 
and affection, bow mean soever ; whilst others, 
though most deserving, nay, all that were not 
in this compass, he crossed and opposed. And 
having thus drawn to himself a power of parties, 
a power of honours, a power of offices, and in 
effect the powers of the whole kingdom whether 
for peace or war ; and having used these to 
strengthen and add to his alliances ; he then, 
for his further aggrandisement, set upon the 
revenues of the Crown, interrupting, exhausting, 
and consuming that fountain of supply. He 
broke those nerves and sinews of the land, the 
stores and treasures of the King.f That which 

* “ In allusion to GUnville. who liad been sent, upon 
compulsory appointment, by way of punisbment, and 
to prevent his possible election to Parllameot, os secre- 
tary to Uie fleet in the Cadis expedition.’' — Fortier. 

t " 'The proud carriage ' of the Dnko provoked an 
invective from Eliot which marks a new era in Parlia- 
mentary speech. From the first the vehemence and 
passion of his wonts bad contrasted with the grave, 
coloorlea reasoning of older speakers. His opponent* 
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is the blood and spirit of the kingdom, he wasted 
and consirmed. Kot only to satisfy himself, his 
own desires and avarice, but to satiate others 
with pride and luxury, he emptied those veins 
in which the kingdom's blood should run, and 
by diversion of its proper course cast the body 
of the land into a deep consumption. This your 
Lordships saw in the opening of that point co)i- 
ceming the revenues. \Vhat vast treasures he 
has gotten, what iiihnite sums of money, and 
what a mass of lands ! If your Lordships plctise 
to calculate, you will find it all amounting to 
little less than the whole of the subsidies which 
the King has had within that time. A lament- 
able example of the subjects' bounties so to be 
employed! But is this all? No; your Lord- 
ships may not think it. These are but collec- 
tions of a short view, used only os an epitome 
for the rest. There needs no search for it. It is 
too visible. His profuse expenses, his super- 
fluous feasts, his magnificent buildings, his riots, 
his excesses, what are they but the visible evi- 
dences of an express exhausting of the State, a 
chronicle of the immensity of bis waste of the 
revenues of the Crown ! No wonder, then, our 
King is now in want, this man abounding so. 
And as long os he abounds, the King must still 


be wanting. 


But having thus prevailed in wealth and bon- 
oars be rests not there. Ambition has no bounds, 
bat like a violent flame breaks still beyond ; 
snatches at all, assumes new boldness, gives it- 
self more scope. Not satisfied with the injuring 
of jnstice, with the wrongs of honour, with the 
prejudice of reUgion, with the abuse of State, 
with the misappropriation of revenues, his at- 
tempts go higher, even to the person of his sove- 
reign. You have before you his maldng practice 
on that, in such a manner and with such effect 
“ it, nay, I doubt and hesitate 

Cicero did thehke; negravioridtutUarverbisqua7n 
n^uva/ert, aut leviQriinu quam causa postuUu. 
The examination with your Lordships wUl show 
J on what It 18. I need not name it. 

In all these now your Lordships have the idea 
of the man ; what in himself ho is, and what in 
Ills affections. You have seen his power and 
some. I fear, have felt it You have knov^ his 
practice, you have heard the effects. It rests 

__ aeate^y^have seen; a moth to goodness. 


pttiE for the 

^‘vadon.^^1^"**'* »PW «Wiment, hi. 

appeals, 

el«in.n«.WoA,VffielS^^ in English 


not only p(T<!isting in all ill w.iys but j>r<-venlltig 
better, llis affections are ajipaieiit not to be 
tlio best, and liis actions prove it. What lioj)' s 
or expectation, tlien, he gives, I leave it to your 
Lordships. I will now only see, by comi-arisoii 
with others, where 1 may (liul him parall<-b il or 
likened ; and, so considering what may now bi’- 
come him, from thence render your Lordsliip.s to 
a short conclusion. 

Of all the precedents I can find, none so near 
resembles him as doth Sojanufl; and him Tacitm 
describes thus ; that he was aiirfax/ siii ohtt'jen.'i, 
m alios criHiinufor,* juxta adulalio et snperhin. 
If your Lordships ple.asc to measure him by this, 
pray see in what they vary. He is bold. We 
had that experience lately ; and of such a bold- 
ness, I darS^w bold to say, as is seldom heard 
of. He is secret in his purposes, and more ; 
that we have showed alre.idy. Is he a slanderer I 
is be an accuser? I wish this Parliament hod 
not felt it, nor that which was before. And for 
his pride and flattery, wh.at man can judge tlio 
greater? Thus far, I think, the parallel holds. 
But now, I beseech your Lordships, look a little 
further. Of Sejanus it is likewise noted, amongst 
his policies, amongst his arts, that to support 
himself he did clivnies s»os honoribus aut pro- 
vinciis omare. Ho preferred his friends, he 
preferred bis clients, to second, to assist him ; 
and does not tiiis man do the like ? Is it not, 
and in the same terms, a special cause in oui 
complaint now? Does not this kingdom, doe. 
not Scotland, docs not Ireland speak it ? I will 
observe but one thing more, and end. It is a 
note upon the pride of Sejanus, upon liis high 
ambition, which your Lordships will find sT- 1 
down by Tacitus. His solecisms, bis neglect o? 
counsels, hisveueries, his venefiecs,* these I will 
not mention here, only that particular of his 
pride, which thus I find. In bis public passages 
and relations he would so mix his business with 
the prince’s, seeming to confound their actions 
that he w.Ts often styled lahorim iiupcratoris 

soexus: aud does not this man do the like ? Is 

It not in his whole practice? How often, how 
lately have we heard it I Did he not, in this 
same place, in this very Parliament, under colour 
of an explanation for the King, before the com- 
mitten of both Houses, do the samo I Have not 
your Lordships heard him also ever mixing and 
confusing the King and the State, not leaving a 
^^ction between them ? It is too. too mani- 

My Lords I have done. You see the man ! 
What have been his actions, whom he is like. 

S.. ^ conceived by us, the knights, 
turgesses of the Commons House ol 


• 


They are la.1nu.ted 
thu Sejanus. In the report in the journal. 

60 it Is throughout."— Foriter 
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rarliame&t» that by him came all our evils, iu 
him we find the causes, aod on him must be the 
remedies. To this end we are now addressed to 
your Lordships in confidence of your justice, to 
which some late examples* and your wisdoms 
invite u$. We cannot doubt your Lordships. 
The greatness, the power* the practice of the 
whole world, we know to be all inferior to your 
greater judgments ; and from thence we take 
assurance. To that, therefore, we now refer 
him, there to be examined, there to be tried; 
and in due time from thence we shall expect 
such judgment as his cause merits. 

And now, my Lords, I will conclude with a 
particular censure given on the Bishop of Ely in 
the time of Richard I. That prelate had the 
King’s treasures at his command, and had luxu« 
riously abused them. His obscure kindred were 
married to earls, barons, and others of great 
rank and place. Ko man's business could be 
done without his help. He would not suffer the 
King’s counsel to advise in the highest affairs of 
State. He gave ig^xolis ^trsonis et obscuris the 
custody of castles and great trusts. He ascended 
to such a height of insolence and pride that he 
ceased to be fit for characters of mercy. And 
therefore, says the record of which I now hold 
the original— Per totam insulam pvhlici pro- 
clarrutur; Pertat qui ptrdtrc cuncla /esiinat. 
Oppriinaiur ne omnes opprimat. 

And now, my Lords, I am to read unto your 
Lordships the conclusion of this charge, and so 
to present it to you : 

*‘And the said Commons, by protestation 
saving to themselves the liberty of exhibiting at 
any time hereafter any other accusations or im* 
peachment against the said Duke ; and also of 
replying unto the answer that the said Duke 
ehall make unto the said articles, or to any of 
tliem, and of offering further proofs also of the 
premises, or any of them, as the case shall re- 
quire, according to the course of Parliament: do 
pray that the said Duke may be put to answer 
to all and every the said premises, and that such 
proceeding, examination, trial, and judgment 
may be upon every of them had and used as is 
agreeable to law and justice." 

And having discharged this trust, my Lonls, 
imposed upon me, unworthy of that honour ; 
and fiaving therein, in the imperfections which 
naturally I suffer, made myself too open to your 
Lordships* censure ; I must now crave your par* 
dons and become a petitioner for myself, that 
those w’eaknesses which have appeared iu my 
delivery may, through your noble favours, find 
excuse. For which, as that gentleman my col- 
league who first began made his apology by 
colour of command, mine, my Lords, is likewise 
spoken in my obedience. 1 was commanded, 
and I have obeyed. Wherein lot me desire your 


* ** Die allusion is to the Impeachments of Bacoa 

and iliddlesex"— Porseer. 


Lordships that, notwithstanding the errors of 
which I may be guilty, nothing may reflect upon 
my masters ; or he from thence admitted into 
your Lordships’ judgments to diminish or im- 
peach the reputation of their wisdoms. These, 
I hope, shall give your Lordships and the world 
such ample testimonies as may approve them 
still to be deserving in the ancient merits of 
their fathers. This for them I crave ; and for 
myself I humbly submit in confidence of your 
favours.* 

STATE OF THE NATION, 1628.t 

Mr Speaker, — W e sit here as the great Council 
of the King, and, in that capacity, it is our duty 
to take into consideration the state and affairs of 
the kingdom, and when there is occasion to give 
a true representation of them, byway of counsel 
and advice, with what we conceive necessary or 
expedient to be done. 

In this consideration, I confess many a sad 
thought bath affrighted me, and that not only in 
respect of our dangers from abroad (which yet I 
know are great, as they have been often pressed 
and dilated to ns), but in respect of our dis- 
orders here at borne, which do enforce those 
dangers, and by which they are occasioned. 
For I believe I shall make it clear to yon, that 
both at first the cause of these dangers were oar 
disorders, and oar disorders now are yet our 
greatest dangers ; that not so much the potency 
of our enemies, as the weakness of ourselves, 
doth threaten ns, so that the saying of one of the 
Fathers may be assumed by us, Non (am poUrUid 
sud quam noslrd — Not so much by 

their power as by our^ neglect" Our want of 
true devotion to Heaven, our insincerity and 
doubting in religion, our want of councils, our 
precipitate actions, the insufficiency or unfaith- 
fulness of our generals abroad, ignorance and 
corruption of our« ministers at home, the im- 
poverishing of the sovereign, the oppression and 
depression of the subject, the exhausting of oui 
treasures, the waste of our provisions, consump- 
tion of our ships, destruction of our men— these 
make the advantage of our enemies, not the 
reputation of their arms; and if in these there 

* Tiie original MS. of this speech was discovered at 
Port Eliot, with this indorsement in his own band : 

Keepe this safe where it msy not be lost.^ It was 
at that time the custom of ParliameoUry orators, as 
Thomas Fuller has remarked, that genttemen 
$pe.aken in these ParliameDts should impart their 
epeecbes to their intimate friends, the transcripts 
whereof were multiplied amongst others;^ and per. 
baps to this practice maj' be ascribed the variations 
sometimes observable in different copies of the same 
speech. 

t Delivered in the Honse of Commons June 3, 162S, 
while the Petition of Bight, providing that ne loan or 
Us might be levied bnt by consent of Parliament, was 
under discussion. The relactani consent of the t^*ng 
was given to the Petition June 7, 102S. 
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be not refomatioD, we need no foes -abroad. 

Time itself will ruin us. . 4 • 

Fifthly, Mr Speaker, I fear 1 have been too 

long in these particulars that are p.ast, a»d am 
unwilling to offend yon ; therefore in the rest I 
shall bo shorter, and as to that which concerns 
the impoverishing of the King, no other argu- 
ments will I use than such as all men grant. 

The exchequer, you know, is empty, and the 
reputation thereof gone ; the ancient lands are 
sold; the jewels pawned; the plate engaged;* 
the debts still great; almost all charges, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, home up by pro- 
jects ! What poverty cau he greater ? Wliat 
necessity so great ? What perfect English heart 
is not almost dissolved into sorrow for this truth ? 

Sixthly, For the oppression of the subject, 
which, as I remember, is the next particular I 
proposed, it needs no demonstration The whole 
kingdom is a proof ; and for the exhausting of 
our treasures, that very oppression speaks it- 
What waste of our provisions, what consumption 
of our ships, what destruction of our men there 
bath beeiL Witness that expedition to Algiersf 
— witness that with Mansfeldt — witness that to 
Cadiz— witness the next— witness that to Rh4 
—witness the last (I pray God we may never 
have more such witnesses) — witness, likewise, 
the Palatinate— witness Denmark — witness the 
Turks— witness the Dunkirkers— witness all! 
What losses we have sustained I How we are 
impaired in munitioDs, in ships, in men ! 

It is beyond contradiction that we were never 
60 much weakened, nor ever had less hope how 
to be restored4 

These, Itr Speaker, are our dangers ; these are 
they who do threaten n$, and these are, like the 
Trojan horse, brought in cunningly to surprise 
us. In these do lurk the strongest of our ene- 
mies, ready to issue on us ; and if we do not 
speedily expel them, these are the signs, these 
are the invitations to others 1 These will so pre* 


pare their entrance that wo shall have no meant 
left of refuge or defence. If we have these ene- 
mies at home, how can wc strive with Ihoso that 
are abroad? If wc he free from these, no other 
can impeach us. Our ancient Englisli virtue 
(like the old Spartan valour), cleared from tliesc 
disorders— our being in sincerity of religion and 
once made friends with Heaven; having maturity 
of councils, sufficiency of generals, Incormplion 
of officers, opulcncy in tho King, liberty in tho 
people, repletion in treasure, plenty of provisions, 
reparation of ships, preservation of men— our 
ancient English virtue, I say, thus rcctiHed, will 
secure us ; and unless there be a speedy reformat 
tion in these, I know not what hopes or ex- 
pectations we can have. 

These are the things, sir, 1 shall desire to have 
taken into consideration ; tliat os wo are tho 
great council of the kingdom, and have tlio 
apprehension of these dangers, we may truly 
represent them unto tho King, which I conceive 
we are bound to do by a triple obligation— of 
duty to God, of duty to his Majesty, and of duty 
to our country. 

And, therefore, I wish it may so stand with 
tho wisdom and judgment of the House, that 
these things may be drawn into tho body of a 
remonstrance, and in all humility expressed, 
with a prayer to his Majesty, that for the safety 
of himself, for the safety of the kingdom, and for 
the safety of religion, he will bo pleased to give 
us time to make perfect inquisition thereof, or 
to take them into his own wisdom, and thcro 
give them such timely reformation as tlio dcccs* 
sity and justice of the case doth import. 

And thus, sir, with a large affection and loyalty 
to bis Majesty, and with a firm duty and service 
to my country, I have suddenly (and it may bo 
with some disorder) expressed the weak appro* 
bensions I have, wherein, if I have erred, I 
humbly crave your pardon, and so Bubmlt myself 
to the censure of the House. 


THOMAS WENTWOKTH, 

EABL OF STKA.FFORD. 
1593-1641. 


WHEN IMPEACHED FOR HIGH TREASON 
BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
APRIL 18, 1611.$ 

Mt Lobds,— T his day I stand before yoa, 
charged \rith hig h treason. The harden of tho 

• In allulos to the erown Jewels and plate which 
had taken to HoUand, and pawned (or 

Algertna that the eommeree of 
Bcgland .uffe«d tenfold h» In coMeqnence; thlrt,! 


charge is heavy, yet far the more so because It 
bath borrowed the aut hority of the House of 

fiveahipa, cogaged In the Medlienaneon trade, having 
bcea captured within a few months, and their crews 
sold forslaTes.’*^ 6 co<frich. 

t MacanUy thus gives the character of Wentworth 
— **He was the first EogUshman to whom a peerage 
was a sacrament of Infamy, a baptism into tiie eom- 
mnoion of oorropllon. As he was the first of the hate- 
fol list, so was be also by far tho greatest ; eloquent, 
aagaclous, adventurous, intrepid, leadj of invention. 
Immutable of purpose ; In every talent which ezalUor 
destrojs nations, pre-eminent— the lost archangel, the 
Satan of the apostasy.** 

D 
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Commons. If they were not interestvil, I might 
expect a no less easy, than I do a safe issue. 
But let neither my weakness plead my innocence, 
nor their power my guilt If your Lordships 
will conceive of my defences as they are in them- 
selves, without reference to either party— and 1 
shall endea\‘our so to present them — I hope to 
go hence as clearly justitled by you, as I now am 
in the testimony of a good conscience by my- 
self. 

My Lords, I have all along, during this charge, 
watched to see that poisoned arrow of treason, 
which some men would fain have feathered in 
my heart ; but, in trutli, it hath not been in my 
quickness to discover any such evil yet within 
my breast, though now, perhaps, by sinister 
information, sticking to iny clothes. 

They tell me of a two-fold treason — one against 
the Statute, another by the common law ; this 
direct, that consecutive ; this individual, that 
accumulative; this in itself, that by way of 
construction. 

As to this chargetof treason, I must and do 
acknowledge that if I had the least suspicion of 
my own guilt, I would save your Lordships the 
p ains , 1 would Cast the first stone. £ would 
pass the first sentence of condemnation against 
myselL And whether it be so or not, I now 
refer to your Lordships’ judgment and dclibera- 
ition. You, and you only, under the care and 
[protection of my gracious master, are my judges. 
U shall ever celebrate the providence and wisdom 
of your noble ancestors, who have put the keys 
of life and death, so far as concerns you and 
your posterity, into your own hands. None but 
your owuselves, luy Lords, know the rate of 
our noble blood ; none but yourselves must 
old the balance in disposing of the same.* . . . 
If that one article had been proved against me, 
it contained more weighty matter than all the 
charges besides. It would not only have been 
treason, but villainy, to have betrayed the trust 
of his Majesty's army. But, as the managers 
have been sparing, by reason 6f the times, as to 
insisting on that article, I have resolved to keep 
the same method, and not utter the least expres- 
I sion which might disturb the happy agreement 
intended between the two kingdoms. I only 
admire how I, being an incendiary against the 
Scots in tue twenty-third article, am become a 
confederate with them in the twenty-eighth 


* '^StraiTorJ had no chance of acqultU) except bf 
inducing the Lords, from a regard to their dlguity and 
safety, to rise above the infiuence of the Cominons 
as hU prosecutors, ami of the populace, who sur* 
rounded Westminster Hall hj thousands, demanding 
his GondetnuaiiOQ. In this view, his exordium has 
admirable dexterity and force. He reverts to the 
•xme topic in his peroration, assuring them, with the 
deepest earnestness and solemnity (and, as the event 
showed, with perfect truth), that if they gave him up, 
they most expect to perish with him In the general 
ruin of the peerage.’*— Ooodric/i. 


article I How could I be charged for betraying 
Newcastle^ and also for fighting with the Scots 
at Newbume, since fighting against them was no 
possible means of betraying the town into their 
bands^ but mther to binder their passage thither ! 

I never advised war any further than, in my 
poor judgment, it concerned the very life of the 
King's authority, and the safety and honour of 
his kingdom. Nor did I ever see that any ad- 
vantage could be made by a war in Scotland, 
where nothing could be gained but bard blows* 
For niy part, I honour that nation, but I ^vish 
they may ever be under their own climate. I 
have no desire that they should be too well ac« 
quainted with the batter soil of England* 

My Lords, you see what has been alleged for 
this constructive, or rather destructive, treason* 
For niy part, I have not the judgment to con- 
ceive that such treason is agreeable to the funda- 
mental grounds either of reason or of law. Not 
of reason, for bow can that be treason in the 
lump or mass, which is not so in any of its parts? 
or how can that make a thing treasonable which 
is not so in itself! Not of law, since neither 
statute, common law, nor practice hath, from the 
beginning of the government, ever mentioned 
such a thing. 

It is hard, my Lords, to be questioned upon a 
law which cannot be shown 1 Where hath this 
fire Iain hid for so many hundred years, without 
smoke to discover it, till it thus bursts forth to 
consume roe and my children! My Lords, doF 
we not live uuder laws? and must we be punished | 
by laws before they are made ? Far better were ' 
it to live by no laws at all, but to be governed by 
those characters of virtue and discretion which 
Nature bath stamped upon us, than to put this 
necessity of divination upon a man, and to 
accuse him of a breach of law before it is a law 
at all ! If a waterman upon the 'Ihamcs split 
his boat by grating upon an anchor, and the same 
have no buoy ap))ended to it, the owner of the 
anchor is to pay the loss ; but if a buoy be set 
there, every man passe th upon bis own peril 
Now, where is the mark, where is the token set 
upon the crime to declare it to be high treason ! 

My Lords, be pleased to give that regard to . 
the peerage of England as never to expose your- 
selves to such moot points, such constructive | 
interpretations of law* If there must be a trial ' 
of wits, let the subject matter be something else , 
than the lives and honour of peers 1 It will be 
wisdom for yourselves and your i>osterity to cast 
into the fire those bloody and mystenous voU 
umes of constructive and arbitrary treason, as 
the primitive Christians did their books of curi- 
ous arts, and betake yourselves to the plain letter 
of the law and statute, which telletb what is, 
and what is not, treason, without being ambitious 
to be more learned in the art of killing than our 
forefathers. These gentlemen tell us that they 
speak in defence of the Commonwealth against 
my arbitrary laws. Give me leave to say I speak 
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Ill defence of the CommoD%TCiiUh i^aijist their 
arbitrary treason 1 

It U aow full two hundred and forty years 
since any man was touched for this alleged crime 
to this height before myself. Let us not awaken 
those sleeping lions to our destruction, by taking 
up a few musty records that have lain by the 
walls for so many ages, foi-gotten or neglected. 

My Lords, what is my present misfortune may 
be for ever yours ! It is not the smallest part of 
my grief that not the crime of treason, but my 
other sins, which are exceeding many, have 
brought me to this bar ; and, except your Lord* 
ships' wisdom provide against it, the shedding of 
my blood may make way for the tracing out of 
yours. You, your estates, your posterity, lie at 
the stake t 

For my poor self, if it were not for your Lord- 
ships' interest, and the interest of a saint in 
heaven, who hath left me here two pledges on 
earth, 1 should never take the pains to keep up 
this ruinous cottage of mine. It is loaded with 
such infirmities that, in truth, I have no great 
pleasure to carry it about wiUi me any longer. 


Nor could I ever leave it at a fitter time lhaii 
this, when I hope that the heltcr part of the 
world would perhaps think that hy my luiafor* 
tunes I had given a testimony of my integrity to 
my God, my King, and iny country. 1 thank 
God I count not the alllictions of the present life 
to bo compared to that glory which is to ho 
revealed in the time to come ! 

My Lords I niy Lonls ! my Lords ! soiuclhing 
more 1 had intended to say, but my voice and 
my spirit fall me. Only I do, in all humilily and 
submission, cast myself down at your Lonlrthip.s' 
feet, and desire that I may ho a heaoon to keep 
you from shipwreck. Do not put such rocks in 
your own way, which no prudence, no circum- 
spection, can eschew or satisfy, but by your ultci 
ruin t 

And so, my Lords, even so, with all tranquil* 
lityofmind, 1 submit myself to your decinion. 
And whether your judgment in my cose — I wish 
it were not the case of you all— be for life or for 
death, it shall be righteous in my eyes, and shall 
be received with a Tt Dt\m laudannu^ wc give 
God the prMse* 
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1590-1653. 


STATE OP THE NATION.* 


Gkbtleuen,— meD I came hither, I did think 
that a duty was iacumheut upon me a little to 
pity myself ; because, this being a very e^ctraor- 
dinary occasion, I thought I had very many 
things to say unto you, and was somewhat 
burdened and straitened thereby. But truly 
now, seeing you in such a condition as you are, 
I think I must turn otf my pity iu this, as I 
hope I shall in everything else, and consider 
you os cei lainly not being able long to boar that 
condition and heat that you ate now in. . , . 
So &r as possible, on this laigo subject, lot us 
be brief j not studying the art of rhetoricians, 
Wietoricians, whom 1 do not pretend to much 

• "Norojal ipeech Ilka this was ever dellTerad else- 
where la the world I It U_wlUx all lu prudence, and 

Mgsclotts, courteous, right royal In 
wT tranapaiunt piece of 

studied. Rndo. 

"^ve, . jik# * ^ 

*■ Valhalla, and 
^ himself, and the 

he pt^td over, there and then, are to a 

^hle in it; open to our eyea, to our 


concern with ; Deither with them, nor with 
what tiioy use to deal in— words I 

Truly our business is to speak things I The 
dispensations of God that arc upon us do re^iuiru 
it; and that subject upon which we shall moke 
our discourse is somewhat of very great interest 
and coQoerumeut, both for the glory of God, and 
with reference to Uis interest in tho world* I 
mean Ilis peculiar, His most peculiar intcrust» 
His Church, the commuuion of tho faithful 
followers of ChriKt; — and that will not loavo 
any of us to exclude His general interest, w hicli 
is tho concernment of the living people, not os 
Christians, but as human creatures, within theso 
three nations, and all the dependencies there* 
upon. I have told you I should speak to 
things; things that concern these interests: Tho 
glory of God, and His peculiar interest in the 
world— which latter is more extensive, I say 
more extensive, than tho people of all these 
three nations with the appurtenances, or the 
coontries and places, belonging unto them. 

The firet thing, therefore, that I shall speak to 
is that that is the first lesson of nature : being 
ttd preservation. As to that of being, I do 
think I do not ill style it the first consideration 
which nature teacbeth the sons of Adam ; oad 
then I think we shall enter into a field large 
enough when we come to consider that of well* 
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being. But if being itself be not first well laid, 
I think the other will hardly follow. 

Now in order to this, to the being and sub- 
sistence of these nations with all their depend- 
encies, the conservation of that, namely, of our 
national being, is first to be viewed with respect 
to those who seek to undo it, and so make it not 
to he; and then very naturally we shall come to 
the consideration of what will make it be, of 
what will keep its being and subsistence. 

Now that which plainly seeks the destruc- 
tion of tlie being of these nations is, out of doubt, 
the endeavour and design of all the common 
enemies of them. I think, truly, it will not be 
hard to find out who those enemies are, nor 
what hath made them so. I think, they are all 
the wicked men in the world, whether abroad or 
at home, that are the enemies to the very being 
of these nations ; and this upon a common ac- 
count, from the very enmity that is in them to 
all such things. Whatsoever could serve the 
glory of God and the interest of His people, 
which they see to be more eminently, yea, more 
eminently patronised and professed in this nation 
(we will not speak it with vanity) than in all the 
nations in the world : UiU is the common ground 
of the common enmity entertained against the 
prosperity of our nation, against the very being 
of it. But we will not, I thiuk, take up our 
time contemplating who these enemies are, and 
what tliey are, lu the general notion ; we will 
labour to specificate our enemies, to know what 
persons and bodies of persons they practically 
are that seek the very destruction and being of 
these three nations. 

And truly I would not have laid such a 
foundation but to the end I might very parti- 
cularly communicate with you about that same 
matter. For which above others, I think, you 
are called hither at this time : that I might 
particularly communicate with you about the 
manydangcis these nations stand in from ene- 
mies abroad and at home, and advise with you 
about the remedies, and means to obviate these 
dangers— dangers which, say I, and I shall leave 
it to you whether you will join with mo or 
no, strike at the very being and vital interest 
of these nations. And therefore, coming to par- 
ticulars, I will shortly represent to you the 
estate of your affairs in that respect : in respect 
namely of the enemies you are engaged with; 
and how you come to be engaged with those 
enemies, and how they come to be, as heartily, 
I believe, engaged against you. 

Why, truly, your great enemy is the Spaniard, 
Ho is a natural enemy. He is naturally so ; he 
is naturally so throughout, by reason of that 
enmity that is in him against whatsoever is of 
God, Whatsoever is of God which is in you, 
or which luay he in you ; contrary to that which 
his blindness and darkness, led on by supersti- 
tion, and the implicitness of his faith in sub- 
mitting to the see of Borne, actuate him onto. 


With this king and state, I say, yon are at present 
inbostility. Weputyouiutothishostility. You 
will give us leave to tell you how. For we are 
ready to excuse this and most of our actions, and 
to justify them too, as well as to excuse them, 
upon the ground of necessity. And the ground of 
necessity, for justifying of men’s actions, is above 
all considerations of instituted law ; and if this or 
any other state should go about — os I know they 
never will— to make laws against events, against 
what vmy happen, then I think it is obvious to 
any man, they will be making laws against Provi- 
dence ; events, and issues of things, being from 
God alone, to whom all issues belong. 

The Spaniard is your enemy ; an«l your enemy, 
as I tell you, naturally, by that antipathy which 
is in him, and also providentially, and this in 
divers respects. You could not get an honest 
or honourable peace from him ; it was sought by 
the Long Parliament ; it was not attained. It 
could not he attained with honour and honesty. 
I say, it could not be attained with honour and 
honesty. And truly when I say that, I do but 
say, He is naturally throughout an enemy: an 
enmity is put into hi*') by God. “I will put 
an enmity between thy seed and her seed" (Gem 
iii. 15) ; which goes but for little among states- 
men, but is more considerable than all things. 
And he that considers not such natural enmity, 
the provideHlial enmity, as well os the accidental, 
1 think he is not well acquainted with Scripture 
and the things of God. And the Spaniard is not 
only our enemy accidentally, hut he is provi- 
dentially so ; God having in His wisdom disposed 
it so to be, when we made a breach with the 
Spanish nation long ago. 

No sooner did this nation form what is called 
(unworthily) the reformed religion after the 
death of Queen Mary, by the Queen Elizabeth 
of famous memory — we need not he ashamed to 
call her so ! — but the Spaniard's design became, 
by all unworthy, unnatural means, to destroy 
that person, and to seek the ruin and destruction 
of these kingdoms. For me to instance in par- 
ticulars upon that account, were to trouble you 
at a very unseasonable time. There is a declara- 
tion extant which very fully hath in it the origin 
of theSpnniard venting himself upon this nation; 
and a series of it from those very beginnings to 
this present day. But his enmity was partly 
upon that general account which all are agreed 
about. The French, all the Protestants in 
Germany, all have agreed that bis design was 
the empire of the whole Christian world, if not 
more ; and upon that ground he looks, and 
hath looked, at this nation os his greatest 
obstacle. And os to what his attempts have 
been for that end, I refer you to that declara- 
tion, and to the obsen'ations of men who read 
history. It would not be ditticult to call to 
mind the several assassinations designed upon 
that lady, that great queen : the attempts upon 
Ireland, the Spaniards’ invading of it ; their 
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designs of the same Datare upon fAis nation, — 
public designs, private designs, all manner of 
designs to accomplish this great and general 
end. TVuly T^ing James made a pence ; but 
whether this nation, and the interest of all 
Protestant Christians, suffered not more by that 
peace than ever by Spain’s hostility, I refer to 
your consideration ! 

Thus a state which you can neither have peace 
with nor reason from — that is the state with 
which you have enmity at this time, and against 
which you are engagetl. And give me leave to 
say this unto yon, because it is truth, and most 
men know it, that the Long Parliament did 
endeavour, but could not obtain satisfaction 
from the Spaniard all the time they sat: for 
their messenger was murdered : and when they 
asked satisfaction for the blood of your poor 
people unjustly shed in the West Indies, and 
for the wrongs done elsewhere; when they asked 
liberty of conscience for your people who traded 
thither — satisfaction in none of these things 
would be given, but was denied. I say they 
denied satisfaction either for your messenger 
that was murdered, or for the blood that was 
shed, or the damages that w*ere done in the West 
Indies. No satisfaction at all ; nor any reason 
offered why there should not be liberty of con- 
science given to your people that traded thither. 
Whoso trade was very considerable there, and 
drew many of your people thither ; aod begot 
an apprehension in u$ os to their treatment 
there; whether in you or no, let God judge 
between you and Himself. I judge not : but all 
of ns know that the people who went thither to 
manage the trade there were imprisoned. We 
desired but such a liberty as that they might 
keep their Bibles in their pockets, to exercise 
their liberty of religion for themselves, and not 
be under restraint But there Is not liberty of 
conscience to be had from the Spaniard ; neither 
is there satisfaction for injuries, nor for blood. 
When these t\vo things were desired, the ambas- 
sador told as, “ It was to ask his master’s two 
eyes ; ” to ask both his eyes, asking these thin'^ 
of him I 

Now if this be so, why truly then here is some 
little foundation laid to justify the war that has 
been entered upon with the Spaniard I And not 
only so ; hut the plain truth of it is, Make any 
peace with any state that is popish and sub- 
jected to the determination of Rome and of the 
Pope himself,— you are bound, and they are 
loose. It is the pleasure of the Pope at any 
toe to teU you that though the man Is mur- 
der^ yet hu murderer has got into the sanctu- 
jxyl ^d equally true is it, and hath been 
u constant experience, that 

^ it is certain 

each a 

to the Pope; but think themselves at liberty 


to perform honesties with nations in agTcoment 
with them, and protest against the obligation of 
such a thing as that of breaking your word at 
the Pope’s bidding. They arc able to gi vo us an 
explicitanswer to anything rcasonaljly <leman(Ied 
of them : and there is no other popish stale wo 
can speak of, save tijis only, but will break tlieir 
promise or keep it as they please, upon these 
grounds: being under the lash of the Pope, to 
be by him determined, and made to decide. 

In the time when Philip II. was married to 
Queen Mary, and since that time, through 
Spanish power and instigation, twenty tliousainl 
Protestants %ver 0 murdered in Ireland. Wo 
thought, being denied just things, we thought 
it our duty to get that by the sword wliicli was 
not to be had otherwise. And Diis liatli been 
the spirit of Englishmen ; and if so, certainly It 
is, and ought to be, the spirit of men that have 
/(^Aerspirits 1 With that state you are engaged. 
And it is a great and powerful state; tliough I 
may say also, that with all other Christian states 
you are at peace. All these your other engage- 
ments were upon you before this Government 
was undertaken : war with France, Denmark, 
nay, upon the matter, war, or os good os war, 
with Spain itself. I could instance how it was 
said in the Long Parliament time, ’ ‘ Wc will have 
a war in the Indies, though we fight them not at 
borne.” 1 say we are at peace with nil other 
nations, and have only a war with Spain. I 
shall say somewhat further to you, which will 
let j’ou see our clearness as to that, by-and-by. 

Having thus said we are engaged with Spain, 
that is the root of the matter ; that is tlio party 
that brings all your enemies before you. It 
doth ; for so it is now, that Spain hath espoused 
that interest which you have all along hitherto 
been conflicting with— Cbarlcs Stuart’s interest. 
And I would but meet the gentleman upon a fair 
discourse who is willing that that person should 
come back again t but I dare not believe any In 
this room is. And I say it doth not detract At 
all from your cause, nor from your ability to 
make defence of it, that God by His providence 
hath so disposed that the King of Spain should 
espouse that person. And I say further, No 
man but might be very well satisBed that it if 
not for aversion to that person. And the 
“choosing out” (as was said to-day') “a captain 
to lead us bach into Egypt" what honest man 
has not an aversion to that ! if there be such a 
place ; I mean metaphorically and allegorically 
such a place. If there be, that is to say, a’ 
re^umtn^ on the part of some to all those things 
we have been fighting against, and a destroying 
of all that* good (as we had some hints to-day) 
which w© have attained unto. I am sure my 
speech and defence of the Spanish war will 
signiQr very little if such grounds go not for 
good. Nay, 1 will say this to you, Not a moo 

* In Dr Owen's sermon, preached that day. 
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m England that is disposed to comply with 
PapisU and Cavaliers, but to him nijr speech 
here is the grcsatest parable, the absurdest dis* 
course, And in a word, we could wish they 
were all where Charles Stuart is, all who declare 
that they are of that spirit I do, with all my 
heart ; and I would help them with a boat to 
carrj' them over who are of that mind. Yea, 
and if yon shall think it a duty to <lrive them 
over by arms, I will help in that also. . . • 

You are engaged with such an enemy— a 
foreign eueiny, wlio hath such allies among 
ourselves : this Ixst said hath a little vehemency 
in it ; but it is well worth your consideration. 

Tliough I seem to be all this while upon the 
justice of the business, yet my desire is to let 
yon see the dangers and grand crisis this nation 
stands in thereby. All the honest interests, yea, 
all interests of the 'Potestants, in Germany, 
Denmark, Helvetia, and the Cantons, and all 
the interests in Christendom, are the same as 
yours. If you succeed, if you succeed well and 
act well, and be convinced what is God’s interest, 
and prosecute it, you will find that you act for 
a very great many who are God’s own. There- 
fore I say tliat your danger is from the common 
enemy abroad, who is the head of the papal 
interest, the head of the Antichristian interest, 
who is so described in Scripture, so forespoken 
of, and so fully, under tliat characteral name of 
Antichrist given him by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Thcssalonians, and likewise so 
expressed in the Revelations, which are sure and 
plain things. Except you will deny the truth 
of the Scriptures, you must needs see that that 
state is so described in Scripture to be papal 
and Antichristian. I say, with this enemy, and 
upon this account, you have the quarrel with 
the Spaniard. 

And truly he bath an interest in your bowels ; 
he hath so. The Papists in England, they have 
been accounted, ever since I was born, Spaniol- 
iscd. There is not a man among us can hold up 
his face against that. They never regarded 
France ; they never regarded any other Papist 
state where a hostile interest was, but Spain 
only. Spain was their patron. Their patron 
all along, in England, in Ireland, and Scotland ; 
no man can doubt of it. Therefore I must needs 
say, this Spanish interest is also, in regard to 
your home affairs, a great source of your danger. 
It is, and it evidently is, and will be niore so, 
upon that account that I told you of. lie hath 
espoused Charles Stuart, with wliom he is fully 
in agreement; for whom lie hath raised seven or 
eight thousand men, and lias them now quartered 
at Bruges . to which number Don John of Austria 
has promised that os soon as the campaign is 
ended, which it is conceived will bo in about five 
or six weeks, he shall have four or five thousand 
added. And the Duke of Xeubnrg, who is a 
popish prince, hath promised good assistance, ac- 
cording to his power, and other popish states the 


like. In this condition yon are with that state 
of Spain, and in this condition through unavoid* 
able necessity ; because your enemy was 
rally an enemy, and is providentially too bo- 
come so. 

And now, further, as there is a complication 
of these interests abroad, so there is a complica* 
tion of them here. Can we think that Papists 
and Cavaliers shake not hands in England? It 
is unworthy, uncliristian, un-English -like, say 
you. Yes; but it doth serve to let j'ou sec, and 
for that end I tell it you that you may see, your 
danger, and the source thereof. Nay, it is only 
thus, in this condition of hostility, that we stand 
towards Spain, and towards all the interest 
which would make void and fmstrate every* 
thing that has been doing for you ; namely, to- 
wards the popish interest, Papists, and Cavaliers J 
but it is also . . . That is to say, your dan- 
ger is $0 yreat^ if you wdll be sensible of it, by 
reason of persons who pretend other things. 
Pretend, I say ; yea, who, though perhaps they 
do not all suit in their hearts with the said popish 
interest, yet every man knows, and must know, 
that discontented parties are among us some- 
where. They must expect backing and support 
somewhere. They must end in the interest of 
the Cavalier at the long-run. That must be their 
support. I could have reckoned this in another 
bead, but I give you an account of things as 
they arise to me. Because I desire to clear them 
to you. Not discoursively, in the oratorio way ; 
but to let you see the matter of fact, to let you 
see how the state of you affairs stands. 

Certain it is, there was, not long since, an en- 
deavour to make an insurrection in England. 
It was going on for some time before it broke 
out. It was 50 before the last Parliament sat, 
Naj% it was so not only from the time of the 
undertaking of this Government, but the spirit 
and principle of it did work in the Long-Parlia- 
ment time. From that time to this hath there 
hecn nothing bat enterprising and designing 
against you. And this is no strange or new 
thing to tell you ; because it is tnie and certain 
that the Papists, the Priests, and Jesuits, have a 
great influence upon the Cavalier party; they 
and the Cavaliers prevail upon the discontented 
spirits of the nation, who are not all so apt to see 
where the clangers lie, nor to what the manage- 
ment of affairs tends. Tliose Papists and Cava- 
liers do foment all things that tend to rfi^service ; 
to propagate discontentments upon the minds of 
men. And if we could instance, in particulars, 
those that have manifested this, we could tell 
you how priests and Jesuits have insinuated 
themselves into men's society; pretending the 
same things that they pretended; whose ends, 
these Jesuits* ends, have, out of doubt, been 
what I have told you. 

We had that insurrection. It was intended 
first to the assassination of my person, which I 
would cot remember as anything at all consider 
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alile to myself or to yon ; for they would 
have had to cut throats beyond human cal- 
culation before they could have been able to 
effect their design. But you know it very well, 
this of the assassination ; it is no fable. Persons 
were arraigned for it before the Parliament sat, 
and tried, and upon proof condemned, for their 
designs to cut the throat of myself and three or 
fonr more, whom they had singled out as being, a 
little beyond ordinary, industrious to preserve 
the peace of the nation, and did think to make 
a very good issue in that way, to the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. 1 say this was made good 
upon the trial. Before the Parliament sat, all 
the time the Parliament sat, they were about it. 
We did hint these things to the Parliament 
people by several persons, who ac^^uainted them 
therewith. But what fame wc lay under I know 
not. It was conceived, it seems, we had things 
which rathei intended to persuade agreement 
and consent, and bring money out of the people’s 
purses, or I know not what ; in short, nothing 
was believed, though there was a series of 
things distinctly and plainly communicated to 
many Members. 

The Parliament rose abont the middle of 
January. By Oe 12tb of M.arcb after the 
people were in arms. But “they were a com- 
pany of mean fellows,” alas! “not a lord, 
nor a gentleman, nor a man of fortune, nor 
a this nor that, among them ; but it was a 
poor, headstrong people, a company of rash 
fellow’s who were at the undertaking of this," 
and that was alL And by such things b.ivc men 
once well affected lost their consciences and 
honours, complying, coming to agreement with 
maliguants, upon such notions as these. Give 
me leave to tell you, we know it ; we arc able 
to prove it And I refer you to that declaration 
which was for guarding against Cavaliers (as I 
did before to tliat other declaration which set 
down the grounds of our war with Spain), 
whether these things were true or no? If men 
will not believe, we are s.itisfieil, we do our 
duty. If we let you know things anti the 
ground of them, it is Mtisfaction enough to us ; 
but to see how men can re.^'^on themselves out 
of their honours and consciences in their com- 
pliance with those sort of people,— which truly, 
I must needs say, some men had compliance 
with, who I thought never would for all the 
world : I must tell you so. 

These men rise in March. And that it was a 
general design, I think all the world must know 
and acknowledge. For it is as evident as the 
day that the king sent Sir Joseph Wagstaff and 
Mpthw, the Earl of Eochester, to the north. 
And that it was genera], we had not by suspicion 
or im^nation ; but we know individuals. We 
aw able to make appear, that persons who car- 
. tied themselvea the most demurely and fairly of 
lay men in^laad were engaged in this bnsi- 
AUd he that gave us our intolUgence lost 


ttHe 


his life in Neuhiirp country ; T llnnk I may now 
spenk of that, because he is dead ; hut ho <Vu\ 
from time to time, a full ititidli Renee 
of these things. Therefore, how men of wicked 
spirits may traduce Oft in that matter; or, not- 
withstanding all that hath been done, inny still 
continue their compliances with tlio maligimnts' 

I leave it I think England cannot bo safe unlesa 
nialignants be carried far away. 

Tliero was never nny design on foot but we 
could hear it out of the tower. Ho who com* 
manded there would give us acconiit that within 
a fortnight, or such a thifig, there would bo 
some stirrings, for a preat concourse of jicoplo 
were coming to them, and they had very great 
elevations of spirit; and not only thoro, but in 
nil the counties of England. Wc have had in- 
formations that they were upon designs all over 
England (besides some particular places which 
cnine to our particular assurance), by knowledge 
wc had from persons in the several counties of 
England. 

And if this be so, then, os long as commotions 
can be held on foot, yon are in danger by your 
war with Spain, with whom all the papal interest 
is joined. This Pope is a person all the world 
knows to he a person of zeal for his religion — 
wherein, perhaps, ho may shame ami a man 
of contrivance, and wisdom, and policy, and his 
designs are known to be, all over, noiliing but an 
endeavour to unite all the popish interests in all 
the Christian world, against this nation above 
any, ond against all the Protestant interest in 
the workL If this be so, and if you will take a 
measure of these things, if we must still hold the 
esteem that we have bad for Spaniards, and be 
ready to shake hands with thorn and the Cavaliora, 
what doth this differ from the Bishop of Canter- 
bury striving to reconcile matters of religion ; 
if iliis temper be upon os to unite with these 
popish men in civil things. Give me leave to 
say and speak what 1 know ; if this be men's 
mind, I tell you ploinly, I hope I need not ; but 
I wish all the Covaliers in England, and aU the 
Papists, heard me declare it, and many besides 
yourselves have heard me. There are a company 
of poor men that are ready to spend their blood 
against such compliance, and I am .persuaded of 
the same thing in yon. 

If this be our condition, with respect had to 
this, truly let \u go a little further. For 1 would 
lay open the danger wherein I think in my con- 
science wo stand ; and if God give not your 
hearts to see and discern what is obvious, we 
shall sink, and the house will fall about our 
ears, upon even what are called ‘‘such sordid 
attempts*' as these some. Truly there are a 
great many people in this nation who ** would 
not reckon up every pitiful thing,’’ perhaps like 
the nibbling of a mouse at one’s bed, but only 
considerable dangers." I will toll you plainly 
what to zne seems dangerous ; it U not a time for 
compliments nor rhetorical speeches* I have 
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none, truly ; but to tell you bow we Ji}id 
things. 

There is a generation of men in this nation who 
cry up nothing but righteousness and justice and 
liberty, and these are diversified into several 
sects and sorts of men ; and though they may be 
contemptible, in respect they are many, and so 
not like to make a solid vow to do you mischief, 
yet they are apt to agree in aliqtuj terlio. They 
are known (yea, well enough) to shake hands 
with— I should be loath to say with Cavaliers— 
but with all the scum and dirt of this nation, to 
put you to trouble. And, when I come to speak 
of the remedies, I shall tell you what are the 
most apt and proper remedies in these respects. 
I speak now of the very time when there was an 
insurrection at Salisbury, your Wagstaffsand Pen- 
ruddocks openly in arms. ... I doubt whether 
it be believed there ever was any rising in North 
Wales at the same time ; at Shrewsbury ; at 
Rufford Abbey, where were about five hundred 
horse; or at Marston Moor; or in Northumber- 
land, and the other places, where all these insur- 
rections were at that very time. . . . llierewas 
a party which was very proper to come between 
the Papists and Cavaliers; and that Levelling 
party hath some accession lately, which goes 
under a finer name or notion. I think they 
would now be called “ Commonwcalth's-men,” 
who perhaps have right to it little enough. And 
it is strange that men of fortune and great 
estates should join with such a people. But if 
the/oc^ be so, there will need no stretch of wit 
to make it evident, it being so by demonstration. 

I say, this people at that very time, they were 
pretty numerous ; and, do not despise them, at 
the time when the Cavaliers were risen, this 
very party had prepared a declaration against all 
the things that had been transacted by us, and 
called them I know not what names — “tyranny,” 
“oppression,” things “against the liberty of the 
eubject,” and cried out for “justice,” and “right- 
eousness,” and “ liberty ;” and what was all this 
business for, but to join the Cavaliers to carry 
on that design? And these are things, not 
words. That declaration we got, and the penner 
of it we got ; and we have got intelligence also 
bow the business was laid and contrived, which 
was hatched in the time of the sitting of that 
Parliament. I do not accuse anybody, but that 
was the time of it ; an unhappy time. And a 
plausible petition had been penned, which roust 
come to me, forsooth, “To consider of these 
things, and to give redress and remedies.” And 
this was so. 

Now, indeed, I must tell you plainly, we sus- 
pected a great deal of violence then, and we did 
hunt it out I will not tell you these are high 
things ; but at that time when the Cavaliers were 
to rise, a party was to seize upon General Monk 
in Scotland, and to commit him to Edinburgh 
Castle, upon this pretence of “liberty;” and 
when they had seized him, and clapped him hy 


the bceb — him and some other true and faithful 
officers — they had resolved a Dumber at the same 
time should march away for Loudon, leaving a 
party behind them, to have their throats cut by 
the Scots. Though I will not say they would 
have purposely brought it to this pass, yet it 
cannot be thought but that a considerable part of 
the army would have followed them hither at the 
heels. . . . And not only thus, but this same 
spirit and principle designed some little fiddling 
things upon some of your officers, to an assassi- 
nation ; and an officer was engaged, who was 
upon the guard, to seize me in my bed. This 
was true. And other foolish designs there were, 
os, to get into a room, to get gunpowder laid in 
it, and to blow up the room where I lay. And 
this, we can tell you, is true. These are persons 
not worthy naming, but the things are true. 
And such is the state we have stood in, aud had 
to conflict with, since the last Parliament. And 
upon this account, and in this combination, it is 
that 1 say to you, that the ringleaders to all this 
are none but your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers. We have some of them in prison for 
these things. 

Now we would be loath to tell you of notions 
mere scraphicah These are poor and low con- 
ceits. We have bad very seraphical notions. 
We have had endeavours to deal between two 
interests ; one some section of that Common- 
wealth interest, and another which was a notion 
of a Fifth-Monarchy interest Which strange 
operation I do not recite, nor what condition it 
is in, as thinking it not worthy our trouble. 
But de facto it hath been so, that there have 
been endeavours, as there were endeavours to 
make a reconciliation between Herod and Pilate 
that Christ might be put to death, so there have 
been endeavours of reconciliation between the 
Fifth-Monarchy men and the Commonwealth 
men that there might be union in order to an 
end — no end can be so bad as that of Herod's 
was — but in order to end in blood and confusion. 
And, that you may know, to tell you candidly, 
I profess I do not believe of these two last — of 
Commonwealth men and Fifth-Monarchy men — 
but that they have stood at a distance, aloof 
from Cliarles Stuart. I think they did not i>ar- 
ticipate. I would be so charitable, I would be, 
that they did not But this I will tell you, that 
as for the others, they did not only set these 
things on work, but they sent a fellow, a 
wretched creature, an apostate from religion and 
all honesty, — they sent him to Madrid to advise 
with the King of Spain to land forces to invade 
the nation. Promising satisfaction that they 
would comply and coocurwith him to have both 
men and moneys, undertaking both to engage 
the fleet to mutiny, and also your army to gain 
a garrison on the coast ; to raise a party, so that 
if the Spaniard would say where ho would land, 
they would be ready to assist him. This person 
was sometimes a colonel in the army. He went 
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we being exceeding poor, directed that we 
lighted on some of them, and some of the moneys. 
Now if they he payable, let them he called for. 
If the House shall think fit to order any inspec- 
tion into these things, they may have it. 

We think it our duty to tell you of these 


were in the combination of the insurrccUoiUHts 
bear their share of the charge. Bear their Hhare, 
one with another, for tho raising of the forces, 
which were so necessary to defend us against 
those designs. And truly if ony man be angry 
at it, I am plain, and shall use an homely 
expression: “Let him turn tho buckle of his 
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years ; yet here is the condition we sUnd in. selves in that work I I hope they arc men, os to 
And I think I should be false to you if 1 did not their persons, of known integnty and hdclity , 
give you this true representation of it. and men who have freely adventured their blood 

I am to tell you, by the way, a word to justify and lives for that good cause, if it still bo thought 
o thing which 1 hear is much spoken oi. When such; aud it was well stated this morning, 
we knew all these designs before mentioned, 
when we found that the Cavaliers would not be 


we knew all these designs before mentioned, against all the new humours and fancies of men. 
when we found that the Cavaliers would not be . . . And truly England doth yet receive 

quiet. , . . No quiet; “there is no peace to one day more of lengthening out Its trauquillity 
the wicked," saith the Scripture (Isaiah Ivii.) ; by that same service of theirs. , . . 


“They are like the troubled sea, which cannot 
rest ; whose waters throw up mire and dirt.” 
They cannot rest ; they have no peace with God 
in Jesus Christ to the remission of sins. They 
do not know what belongs to that ; therefore 
they know not how to be at rest; therefore they 
can so more cease from their actions than they 
can cease to live, nor so easily neither. . . . 


Well, your danger is as you have seen. And 
truly I am sorry it is so great But I wish it to 
cause no despondency, as truly 1 tliiuk it will 
not, for we are Englishmen ; that is one good 
fact Aud if God give a nation the property of 
valour apd courage, it is honour and a mercy 
from Him. And much more than English. 
Because you all, 1 hope, are Ciirisiiao men, who 


Truly when that insurrection was, and we saw it. know Jesus Christ, and know that cause which 
in aU the roots and grounds of It, we did find bath been mentioned to you this day. 
out a little poor invention, which I hear has been Uaving declared to you luy sense and know* 
much regretted. 1 say there was a little thing ledge— pardon mo if I say so, my kuowledgo— of 
invented, which was the erecting of your major- the condition of these poor nations, for it hath 
generals. To have a little inspection upon the an influence upon them all ; it conccnieth them 
people thus divided, thus discontented, thus all very palpably. 1 should be to blame if I did 
dissatisfied, split into divers interests, and the not a little offer to you tho remedies. 1 would 
workings of the popish party. Workings of the comprehend them under two consideralions. 
Lord Taffe and others, the most consisting of They are both somewhat general. The one is, 
natural Irish rebels, and all those men you have the considering all things that may be done, 
fought gainst in Ireland, and have expulsed and ought to be done, in order to security — that 
&om thence, as having had a hand in that bloody is one. And truly the other is a common head, 
massacre ; of him and of those that were under a general, nay, a universal consideration. The 
his power, who were now to have joined in this other is, doing all things that ought to be done 
excellent business of insurrection. in order to reformation, and with that I will 

And upon such a rising as that was ; truly I close my discourse. All that hath hitherto been 
think if over anything were justifiable as to hinted at was but to give you a sense of tho 
necessity, aud honest in every respect, this was. danger, which truly is most material and sigaifi* 
And I could as soon venture my life with it as cant, for which principally you are called hither 
with anything I ever undertook. We did find— I to advise of the remedies. I do put them, the 
mean myself and the Council did— that, if there remedies, into this twofold method, not but that 
were need to have greater forces to carry on this I think they are scarcely distinct I do believe, 
work, it was a most righteous thing to put the truly, upon serious and deliberate consideration, 
uiaige upon that party which was the cause of that a true reformation, as it may, and will 

^ that bath a face through God’8 acceptancOi and by tho endeav* 

avewe to I dare pronounce him to be a man ours of Hi* poor servants, be— that that, I say, 

agams e iutomt of England* Upon this will be pleasing in His sight, and will prove uor 
account, upon this ground of necessity, when only what shall avert the present danger, but bo 
T ^ upon, and knew a worthy return for all the blessings aud mercies 

VI persons, and of the graatost rank, not which you nave received. So, In my conscience. 
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if I were put to show it, this hour, where the 
security of these nations will lie— forces, arms, 
watchings, posts, strength ; your l)eing and 
freedom ; be as politic and diligent, and as 
vigilant os you can be— I would say in my 
conscience, and as before Almighty God I speak 
it : I think your reformation, if it be honest, 
and thorough, and just, it will be your best 
security ! 

First, liowever, with regard to security out- 
wardly coDsidere^U We will speak a little dis- 
tinctly to that. You see wliere your war is. It 
is with the Spaniard. You have peace with all 
other nations, or the most of them— Swede, 
Dane, Dutch. At present, I say, it is well ; it 
is at present so. And so likewise with the 
Portugal, with France— the Mediterranean Sea. 
Both these states, both Christian and profane, 
the Moliammcihm— you have peace with them 
all. Only with Spain you have a diiTerence ; you 
have a war. I pray consider it. Do I come to 
tell you tliat I would tie you to this war? No. 
According as you shall find your spirits and 
reasons grounded on what hath been said, so let 
you and ine join in the prosecution of that war, 
according as we are satisfied, and as the cause 
shall appear to our consciences in the sight of 
the Lord. But if you can come to prosecute it, 
prosecute it vigorously, or don’t do it at all ! 

Truly I shall speak a very great word— one 
may ask a very great question : “ Undty whence 
shall the means of it come?” Our nation is 
overwhelmed in debts ! Nevertheless I think it 
Riy duty to deal plainly ; I shall speak what 
even nature teachetb us. If we eng^e in a 
business —a recoiling man may haply recover of 
bis enemy ; but the wisdom of a man surely will 
be in the keeping of his ground. Therefore that 
is what I advise you, that we join togetlier to 
prosecute it vigorously. In the second place, 1 
would advi.so you to deal effectually, even because 
there is such a ** complication of interests” as 
some keep objecting. If you believe that there 
is such a complication of interests, w hy, then, in 
the name of God, that excites you the more to 
do it. Give me leave to tell you, I do not be- 
lieve that in any war tliat ever was in fornjcr 
times, nor in any engagements that you have 
had with other enemies, this nation Lad more 
obligation upon it to look to itself— to forbear 
waste of time, precious time. Needlessly to 
mind things tliat are not essential ; to be quib- 
bling about words, and comparatively about 
things of no moment; and in the meantime — 
being in such a case as 1 suppose you know we 
are — to suffer ourselves to be wanting to a just 
defence against the common enemies abroad, or 
not to be thoroughly sensible of the distein]iers 
that are at home. . • . I know perhaps there 
are many considerations which may teach you, 
which may incline you, to keeji your own hands 
tender from men of one religion with ourselves, 
and of an interest that is so spread in the 


nation. However, if they seek the eradication 
of the nation ; if they be active as you have seen, 
and as it hath been made manifest so as not to 
be denied, to the carrying on of their designs ; if 
, England must be eradicated by persons compli- 
cated with the Spaniard ; if this must be brought 
upon us through distempers and falseness of men 
among themselves, then the question is no more 
than this : Whether any consideration whatso- 
ever shall lead us, for fear of eradicating dis- 
tempers, to suffer all the honest interests of 
this nation to be eradicated ? Therefore, spe.ak- 
ing generally of any of tlieir distempers, which 
are of all sorts— w*here a member cannot be 
cured, the rule is plain, Ease rescindendum est im* 
medicabiU vulnus. And I think it is of such an 
advantage that nothing ever could more properly 
be put in practice, since this or any nation first 
was. 

As to those lesser distempers of people that 
pretend religion, yet which, from the whole con- 
sideration of religion, would fall under one of 
the beads of reformation, I liad rather put these 
under this head ; and I shall the less speak to it, 
because you have been so well spoken to already 
to-day elsewhere. I will tell you the truth. Our 
practice since the lost Parliament hath been, to 
let all this nation see that whatever pretensions 
to religion would continue quiet, peaceable, they 
should enjoy conscience and liberty to them- 
selves, and not to make religion a pretence for 
arms and blood. Truly we have suffered them, 
and that cheerfully, so to enjoy their own 
liberties. \Vhatsocver is contrary, and not 
peaceable, let the pretence be never so specious, 
if it tend to combination, to interests and fac- 
tions, we shall not care, by the grace of God, 
ichom we meet withal, though never so spe- 
cious, if they be not quiet And truly I art 
against all liberty of conscience” repugnant to 
this. If men will profess— be they those under 
Baptism, be they those of the Independent judg- 
ment simply, or of the Presbyterian judgment — 
in the name of God, encourage them, countenance 
them, so long as they do plainly continue to be 
thankful to God, and to make use of the liberty 
given them to enjoy their own consciences. For, 
as it was said to-day, undoubtedly ^Uhis is the 
peculiar interest all this while contended for.” 

Mon who believe in Jesus Clirist— that is the 
form tliat gives being to true religion, namely, to 
faith in Christ, and walkiug in a profession 
auswerable to that faith — men who believe the 
reinis.rion of sins through the blood of Christ, 
and free Justification by the blood of Christ, who 
live upon the grace of God: those men who are 
certain they are so, they are members of Jesus 
Clirist, and are to Him the apple of His, eye. 
Wlioeverbath this faith, let his form be what it 
will, he walking peaceably, without prejudice to 
others under other forms ; it is a debt duo to 
God and Christ ; and He will require it, if that 
Christian may not enjoy his liberty. 
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or if those that profess UBdcr Presbytery shaU ...._, - . .. :„ ♦i.r.ir Revcril 

be reproaching or speaking evil of them, traduc people of God niul "‘ J 

ing and censuring of them-as I would not be forms m th.s l.berty-1 f 

wUling to see the day when England shall be in tithes, or some other maiutcnance. Imlh be. i a 

the power of the Presbytery to impose upon the thing that is the root of 

consciences of othem that profe.« faith in Christ upholding of tl.is-I tl.ink you will find “ Wes«>> K 
-so I will not endure any reproach to them, in it, if God keep your hearts to keep things m 
Bat God give us hearts and spirits to keep this posture and balance, which is so honest and 
things equal Which, truly I must profess to so necessary. , , . j 

you, hath been my temper. I have had some Truly, there might be some other things offered 

.'boxes on the ear, and rebukes, on the one hand to you in point of reformation ; a rcfonnation of 


and on the other ; some censuring me for Pres- manners, to wit . . . But I had forgot one 
bytery ; others as an inletter to all the sects and thing which 1 must rememher. It is the Church’s 
heresies of the nation. I have l^orne my re- work, you know, in some measure ; yet give me 
pToach ; but I have, through God's mercy, not leave to ask, and I appeal unto your consciences, 
been nnhappy in hindering on one religion to whether or no there hath not been an honest 
impose npon another. And tmly I must needs care taken for the ejecting of scandalous rninb 
say (I speak it experiineiiLally), I have found it, sters, and for the bringing-in of them that have 
I have, that those of the Presbyterian judgment p-issed an approbation 1 I dare say, such an 
. , . I speak it knowingly, as having received approbation as never passed in England before, 
from very many counties — I have had petitions, And give me leave to say, it liath been with this 


and acknowledgments end professions, from difference from the old practice that neither Mr 
whole counties; as from Coniwall, Devon, Parson nor doctor in the university hath been 
Somerset, and other counties. Acknowledg- reckoned stamp enough by tliose that marie these 
ment that they, the Presi.ytcrians there, do but approbations ; iLougli, I can say too, they liave 
desire they may have liberty and prutection in a great esteem for learning, and look at grace ns 
the worshipping of God according to their own most nscful when it falls unto men icith rather 
judgments; for the purging of their congrega- than without that addition, and wish, with nil 
tions, and the labouring to attain more purity of their hearts, the flourishing of all those institu? 
faith and repentance ; and that, in their outward tions of learning as much ns any. I think there 
profession, they will not strain themselves be- hath been a conscience exercised, both by my- 
yond their own line. Ihavehadthose petitions; self and the ministers, towards them that have 
1 have them to show. And I confess I look at been approved- I may say, such a one os I, 
that as the blessedcst thing which hath been truly believe was never known in Eiiglan.l in 
since the adventuring upon this Government, or regard to this matter. And I do verily believe 
which these times produce. And I hope I gave that God bath for tlie ministry a very great seed 
them fair and honest amwers. And if it shall in the youth now in the universities, who, instead 
be found to be the civil magistrate's real en- of studying hooks, study their own hearts. Ido 
deavour to keep all professing Christians in this believe, as God hath made a very great and 
relation to one another, not suffering any to say flourishing seed to that purpose, so tlii.s ministry 
or do what will justly provoke the others, I of England — I think, in my very conscience, that 
think ho that would have more liberty than this Gwl will bless and favour it ; and hath blessed 

^ gaining of very many souls. It waa 
Ihis, therefore, I think verily, if it may l>e never so upon the thriving hand since England 
under consideration for reformation ; I say, if it was, as at this day. Therefore, I say, in these 

^ in arrangements made by us, which 

<Am straight. It may he a great means in giving tend to the profession of the Gospel and public 

rainistry, I think you will be so far from hinder- 
to them by tithes or other- iag, that you will further them. And I shall be 
lor my part, I should think I were very vrilling to join with you. 

tithes, till I SCO the I did hint to you my thoughts about the 
maintenance to ministers reformation of manners. And those abusoc that 

tttfitAna fA ^ nation through disorder, arc a thing 

thMr thA y hthas, it doth as surely cut which should be much in your hearts. It is that 

te toroats aa itisa drift to taka which^ 1 am confideDt, is a description and char* 
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acter o! the interest you have been engaged 
against, the Cavalier interest; the badge and 
character of countenancing profaneness, disorder, 
and wickedness in all places, and whatever is 
most of kin to these, and most agrees with what 
is popery, and with the profane nobility and 
gentry of this nation. In my conscience, it was 
a shame to be a Christian within these fifteen, 
sixteen, or seventeen years in this nation. 
Whether “in Cosar’s house” or elsewhere. It 
was a shame, it was a reproach to a man, and 
the badge of “Puritan” was put upon it We 
would keep up nobility and gentry ; and the way 
to keep them up is, not to suffer them to be 
patronisers or countenancers of debauchery and 
disorders. And you will hereby be as labourers 
in that work of keeping them up. And a man 
may tell as plainly as can be what becomes of ns 
if we grow indifferent and lukewarm in repressing 
evil, under I know not what weak pretensions. 
If it lives in us, therefonr, I say, if it be in the 
general heart of the nation, it is a thing I am 
confident our liberty and prosperity depend 
upon— reformation. Make it a shame to see 
men bold in siu and profaneness, and God will 
bless you. You will be a blcssiug to the nation, 
and by this will be more repairers of breaches 
than by anything in the world. Truly these 
things do respect the souls of men, and the 
spirits, which art the men. The mind is the 
man. If that be kept pure, a man signifies 
somewb.at ; if not, I would very fain see what 
difference there is betwixt him and a beast He 
hath only some activity to do some more mis- 
chief. 

There are some things which respect the 
estates of men ; and there is one general 
grievance in the nation. It is the law. Not 
that the laws are a grievance ; but there are 
laws that are ; and the great grievance lies in 
the execution and admlni.stration. 1 think I 
may saylt, I have as eminent judges in this land 
as have been bad, as the nation has had, for 
these many years. Truly I could be particular, 
as to the executive part of it, as to the admini- 
stration of the law; hut that would trouble you. 
The truth of it is, there are wicked and abomin- 
able laws which it will be in your power to alter. 
To bang a man for six and eightpence, and I 
know not what ; to hang for a trifle, and aojuit 
murder, is in the ministration of the law, through 
the ill framing of it. I have known in my 
experience abominable murders acquitted. And 
to see men lose their lives for petty matters ; 
this is a thing God will reckon for. And I wish 
it may not lie upon this nation a day longer than 
you havo an opportunity to give a remedy ; and 
I hope I shall cheerfully join with you in it 
This hath been a great grief to many honest 
hearts and conscientious people ; and 1 hope it 
is in all your hearts to rectify it. 

I have* little more to say to you, being very 
wear)-, and I know you are so too. Truly I diil 


begin with what I thought was tho means to 
carry on this war (if you will carry it on), that 
we might join together in that vigorously. And 
I did promise an answer to an objection : “ Bat 
what nrill you prosecute it with 1 ” The State is 

hugely in debt ; I believe it comes to . The 

treasure of the State is run out. We shall not 
be an enemy to your inspection, but desire it ; 
that you should inspect the treasury, and how 
moneys have been e.vpended. And we are not 
afraid to look the nation in the face upon this 
score. And therefore we will say negatively, 
first, No man can say we have misemployed the 
treasures of this n.ation, and embezzled it to 
particular and private uses. 

It may be we have not been, as the world 
terms it, so fortunate in all our successes, in the 
issues of all our attempts. Truly if we are of 
mind that God may not decide for us in these 
things, I thiuk we shall be quarrelling with 
what God himself will answer for. And we 
hope we are able— it may be weakly, I doubt 
not — to give an answer to God, and to give an 
answer to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God, of the reason of things. But we shall tell 
you, it was part of that Arch-Fire, which hath 
been in this your time, wherein there were flames 
good store, Are enough ; and it will be youi 
wisdom and skill, and God’s blessing upon you, 
to quench them both here and elsewhere, I say 
it again, our endeavoars— by those that have 
been appointed, by those that have been major* 
generals ; I can repeat it with comfort,— they 
have been effectual for the preservation of your 
peace. It hath been more effectual towards the 
discountenancing of vice, and settling religion, 
than anything done these fifty years. I will 
abide by it, notwithstanding the envy and 
slander of foolish men. But I say there was a 
design— I confess I speak that to you with a 
little vehemency— but you bad not peace two 
months together, nothing but plot after plot ; I 
profess I believe it as much as ever I did any- 
thing in the world ; and how instrumental they, 
these major-generals, have been to your peace 
and for your preservatiou, by such means, which 
we say was necessity. lilore instrumental than 
all instituted things in the world. ... If 
you would make laws against whatever things 
God may please to send, laws to meet everything 
that may ftapjKn, you make a law in the face of 
God ; you tell God you will meet all His dis- 
pensations, and will stay things whether He 
will or no. But if you mako good laws of 
government, that men may kaow how to obey 
and to act for government, they may be laws 
that have frailty and weakness ; ay, and yet 
good laws to be obsetv'ed. But if nothing should 
ei'cr be done but what is “ according to law,” the 
throat of the nation may bo cut while we send 
for some to make a law ! Therefore certainly it 
b a pitiful beastly notion to think, though it be 
for ordinary goverameiit to live by law and rule. 
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,et if a government 1 luuXot yra'e^ 

in: :rand' « 'STt. U.l..k . ,„.y »y ..y - 0 ,„e I..,,, .Ted. 

When malten of necessity come, then mlliout of thousands I Tins is true that I tell you. Wo 
^,t eattaocdlna^ remedie_s n.y not he applied. 

^co™ss“un»esIity be yre/nufed, there is so plain hearts, laboured and endeavoured the dia- 
nuteh the nrore sin. A laying the irregularity posal of treasurer to public use, , la m r 1 
Of men’s actions upon God as if He bad sent a to puU off the common charge £60, m a n onlh, 
necessity : who doth indeed send necessities, as you see. And if wo ha<l continued that 
But to anticipate thesc-for as to an appeal to charge that was left upon the nation, perhaps we 

God, I own it-own this necessity conscientiously could have had as much money in hand as now 

to God, and the principles of nature dictate the we arc in debt. Those Dungs being tlius, I did 
thing • but if there be a supposilion, 1 say. of a think it tny duty to give you Dus account, .hough 
necessity which is no<, every act so done hath in it be wearisome even to yourselves ami to me. 
it the more sin. This, whether in a given case Now if I lm«l the tongue of an angel ; if 1 was 
there is a necessity or not, perhaps is rather to so certainly inspired as tho holy men of God 
be disputed than otherwise; but I must say I have been, I could rejoice, for your sakes, and 
do not know one action of this Government, no, | for these nations’ sakes, and for the sake of God, 
not one, but it bath been in order to the peace and of llis cause, which wo have all been eu* 
and safety of the nation. And the keeping of gaged in, if I could move affections in you to 
some in prison hath been upon such clear and that which, if you do it, will save this nation, 
just grounds that no man can except against it. If not, you plunge it, to all liuman appearance, 
I know there are some imprisoned in the Isle of it and all interests, yea, ami all Prote-staiits in 
Wight, in Cornwall, and elsewhere ; and the the world, into irrecoverable ruin, 
cause of their imprisonment was, they were all Therefore I pray and beseecli you, in the name 
found acting things which tended to the dis- of Christ, show yourselves to be men ; " fiuit 


tnrbance of the peace of the nation. Now these 
principles made us say to them, “ Pray live 
quietly in your own countries ; you shall not be 
urged with bonds or engagements, or to sub- 
scribe to the government,” But they would not 
so much as say, “ We will promise to live peace- 
ably.” If others are imprisoned, it is because 
they have done such things. And if other par- 


yourselves like men.” It doth not infer any re- 
proach if you do show yourselves men : Christian 
men, which alone will make you “quit your- 
selves.” I do Dotthink that, to this work you have 
in hand, a neutral spirit will do. That is a Laodi- 
cean spirit; and wo know what God said of that 
church : it was “lukewarm," and therefore He 
would “ spew it out of His mouth." It is not a 


ticulars strike, we know what to say, as having neutral spirit that is incumbent upon you. And 
endeavoured to walk as those that would not if not a neutral spirit, it is much less a stupefied 
only give an account to God of their actings in spirit, mcliuiiig yon, in the least disposition, 
authority, but had withal to give an account of the wrong way. Men are, in their private con- 
them to men. sciences, every day making shipwreck ; and it's 

1 confess I have digressed much. I would not no wonder, If these can shake hands with per- 
have you be discouraged if you think the State sons of reprobate interests, — such, give me 
is exceeding poor. Give me leave to tell you, leave to think, are the popiah interests. For 
we have managed the treasury not unthriftily, the apostle brands them so, “ having seared 
nor to private uses, but for the use of the nation consciences.” Though I do not judge every man 
and Government, and shall give you this short — but the ringleaders are such. The Scriptures 
account When the Long Parliament sat the foretold there should be such. It is not such a 
nation owed £700,000. We examined it; it spirit that will carry this work on. It is men 
was unto that— in that short meeting of in a Christian state, who have works with faith, 

the Little Parliament, within half a year after who know how to lay hold on Christ for remla- 
the Government came into our hands. 1 believe sion of sins, till a man bo brought to ‘ ‘ glory in 

men’s spirits 

® 5 the® to such ends as you are tend- 

Wr. ing to; andso many as are partakers of that, 

^ the dean-and- and do own your standings, wherein the provid- 

t sc™ God hath set and called you to this work, 

Z tLT*. ^ w ® G^vera^nt, we so many will carry it on. 
after Wa’hnii’w \ *^t half-yew, and £60,000 If men, through scruple, be opposite, you 
aU c^nrideww^. T cannot take them by the hand to carry them 

ofvUtthevhftH fiftieth part along with yon— it^Yere absurd; if a man be 

you arc not so niuAk . to tell you, scrupling the plain truth before him, it i-s in 

We know it hath b i” E>uiid you, vain to meddle with him. He bath placed an- 

we know It hath been maUcioosly dispersed, as other bnsiness in Ats mind ; he Is saying, “ Oh. 
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if we could but exercise wisdom to gain civil 
liberty, religion would follow.*' Certainly there 
are such meu, who are not molicioudy blind, 
whom God, for some cause, exercises. It can- 
not be expected that they should do anything. 
I'hese men — they must demonstrate that they 
are in bonds. « . . Could we hare carried 
it thus far, if we had sat disputing in that 
manner I I must profess I reckon that difficulty 
more than all the ^rrestling with flesh and 
bloofh Doubting, hesitating men, they are not 
fit for your work. You must not expect that 
men of hesitating spirits, under the bondage of 
scniples, will be able to carr>’ on this work, 
much less such as are merely carnal, natural ; 
such as having an “outward profession of god- 
liness/’ whom the apostle speaks of so often, 
“are enemies to the cross of Christ, whose God 
is their belly, whose glory is in their shame, 
who mind earthly things.** Do you think these 
men will rise to such a spiritual heat for the nation 
as shall carry you a cause like tins ; as will meet 
and defy all the oppositions that the devil and 
wicked juen can make f 

Give me leave to tell you— those that are 
called to this work, it will not depend for them 
upon fonnulities, nor notions, nor speeches. I 
do not look the w'ork should be done by these. 
No; tut by men of honest hearts, engaged to 
God; strengthened by Providence; enlightened 
in His worils, to know His Word — to whicli He 
hath set His seal, sealed with the blood of ilis 
Son, with the blood of Ilis servants ; thoX is 
such a spirit as will carry on this work. 

Therefore, I beseech you, do not dispute of 
unnecessary and unprofitable things which may 
divert you from carrj’ing on so glorious a work 
as this is. I think tttry objection that oriseth 
is not to be answered, nor have 1 time for it. I 
say, look up to God ; have peace among your* 
selves. Know assuredly that if I have interest, 

I am by the voice of the people the supreme 
magistrate ; and, it may be, do know somewhat 
that might satisfy my conscience, if I stood in 
doubt But it is a union, really it is a union, 
this between you and me ; and both of us united 
in faith and love to Jesus Christ, and to Uis 
peculiar interest in the world— that must ground 
this work. And in tha(y if I have any peculiar 
interest which is personal to myself, which is 
not subservient to the public end — it were not an 
extravagant thing forme to curse myself, because 
I know God will curse me if I have. I have 
learned too much of God to dally with Him, 
and to be bold with Him in these things. And 
I hope I never shall be bold with Him, though I 
can be bold with men, if Christ be pleased to 
assist. 

I say, if there be love between us, so that the 
nations may say, “These are knit together in 
one bond, to promote the glory of God against 
the common enemy, to suppress everything that 
is evil, and encourage whatsoever is of godli- 


ness ~yea, the nation will bless yon. And 
really that and nothing else vriW work off these 
disaffections from the minds of men, which are 
great— perhaps greater than all the other opposi- 
tions you can meet with. I do know wliat I 
say. When I speak of these things, I speak my 
heart before God ; and, as I said before, I dare 
not bo bold with Him. I have a little faith ; I 
have a little lived by faith, and therein I may be 
“ bold.** if I speak other than the affections 
and secrets of my heart, I know He would not 
I be;ir it at my hands. Therefore, in the fear and 
name of God, go on, with love and integilty, 
gainst whatever arises of contrary to those ends 
which you know and have been told of ; and the 
blessing of God go with you, and the blessing of 
God will go with you. 

I have but one thing more to say. I know it 
is troublesome ; but 1 did read a psalm yester- 
day, which truly may not unbecome both me to 
tell you of, and you to observe. It is the 
eighty -fifth Psalm ; it is very instructive and 
significant ; and though I do but a little touch 
upon it, I desire your perusal at pleasure. 

It begins : “ Lord, Thou hast been very favour- 
able to Thy laud; Thou bast brought back the 
captivity of Jacob. Tbou hast forgiven the ini- 
quity of Thy people ; Thou hast covered all Iheir 
sin. Thou bast taken away all the fierceness of 
Thy wrath ; Thou hast turned Thyself from the 
fierceness of Thine anger. Turn us, 0 God of 
our salvation, and cause Thine anger toward 
us to cease. Wilt Tliou be angry with us lor 
ever; wilt Thou draw out Tliiue anger to all 
generations? Wilt Thou not revive us again, 
that Thy people may rejoice in Thee?** Tlieu 
be calls upon God as “the God of Lis salvation/* 
and then saith he : “I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak: for He will speak peace unto 
His people, and to Ilis saints ; but let them not 
turn again to folly. Surely His salvation is 
nigh them that fear Him ;** Oh, “that glory may 
d>vell in our land ! Mercy and truth are met 
together; righteousnes.s and peace Lave kissed 
each other. Truth shall spring out of the earth, 
and righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good, and 
our land shall yield her increase. Righteousness 
shall go before Him, and shall set os in the way 
of His steps.'* 

Truly I wish that this psalm, as it is >vrittcn in 
the Book, might be better written in our hearts. 
Tliat we might say os David, “ Thou hast done 
this," and “Thou hast done that;** “Thou host 
pardoned our sins ; lliou hast taken away our 
iniquitiesl** Whither can we go to a better 
Godi For “He hath done it" It is to Him 
any nation may come in their extremity, for the 
taking away of Uis wrath. How did He do it ? 
“By pardoning their sins, by taking away their 
iniquitiesl" If we can but cry unto Him, He 
will “turn and take away our sins.*' Then lot 
us listen to Him. Then let us consult, and moot 
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in Rirliament ; and ask Him counsel, and hear 
what Hesaitb, “for He will speak peace unto 
His people." If you be the people of God, He 
will speak ftaet; and we will not turn again to 
folly. 

“Folly:" a great deal of grudging in the 
nation that we cannot have our horse-races, 
cock'lightings, and the like. I do not think 
that these are lawful, except to make them re- 
creations, That we will not endure, for neces- 
sary ends, to be abridged of them. Till God 
hath brought us to another spirit than this, He 
will not bear with us. Ay, “but He bears with 
them in France “ they in France are so and 


Parliament a blessing ; and, the Ixird be rny 
witness, I desired the carrying on the afTiurs of 
the nation to these ends. The blessing which 
mean, and which we ever climbed at, was mercy, 
truth, rlghtcousiK-Rs, and peace, which 1 desired 
might bo improved. 

That which brought mo Into the capacity 1 
now stand in was the petiliou oud advice given 
mo by you, who, in reference to the ancient 
constitution, did draw mo to accept the place of 
Protector, There U not a man living can say I 
sought it; no, not a man or woman treading 
upon English ground, liut contemplating tlio 
sad condition of these nations, relieved from an 
intestine war into a six or seven years’ peace, 1 


60 Have they Hit Gospel ns we haw? They 
have seen the sun but a Lttle ; we have great did think the nation happy tlicrcln. But to bo 
lights. • . • If God give you a spirit of re* petitioned thereunto, and advised by you to 
formation, you will preserve this nation from undertake such a government, a burden too 
“ turning again" to these fooleries ; and what heavy for any creature ; aud this to be done by 
will the end be ? Comfort aud blessing. Then the House that then had the legislative capacity 
“mercy and truth shall meet together.” Here — certainly I did look that the same men who 
is a great deal of “tiuth” among professors, but made tbe frame should make it good unto me. 
very little “mercy 1" They are ready to cut the j I can say iu the presence of Cod, in comparison 


throats of one another. But wheu we are brought 
Into the right way, we shall be merciful as uell 
as orthodox : aud we know who it is that saith, 
“ If a man could speak with the tongues of men 
and angels, and yet want that, he is but sound, 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal !" 

Therefore I beseech you in the name of God, 
set your hearts to this work. Aud if you set 
your hearts to it, then you will sing Luther’s 
psalm. That is a rare psalm for a Christian ; 
and if he set his heart open, and can approve it 
to God, we shall hear him say, “ God is our re. 


with whom we are but like poor creeping ant* 
upon the eartli, I would have been glud to have 
lived under my woodsido, to have kept a Hock of 
sheep, rather than undertaken such a govern* 
ment os this. But undertaking it by the advice 
and petition of you, 1 did look that you who had 
offered it unto me should make it good. 

1 did tell you, at a conference concerning it, 
that 1 would not uiidcrtike it, unless there 
might be some other persons to interpose between 
me and the House of Commons, who then had 
the power, and prevent tumultuary and popular 


fnge and strength, a very present help in time of spirits; and it was granted I should name 


trouble." If Pope and Spaniard, and devil and 
all, set themselves against us, though they should 
“compass us like bees," as it is iu the IlSlh 
Psalm, yet in the name of the Lord we should 
destroy them, Aud, as it is in this psalui of 
Luther’s: “We will not fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be car- 
ried into the middle of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar and bo troubled ; though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof." 
“There u a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God. God is in the midst 
of her ; she shall not be moved.” Then he re- 
p»ts two or three times, “The Lord of hosts is 
with us ; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

I have done. All I have to say is, to pray God 
^t He may bless you with His presence ; that 
He who hath your hearts and mine would show 
fliapreseuceiathe midst of us. 

I desire you will go together, and choose your 
speaker. ^ 


ON DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT, 1658 

Gbntlbmkn op thb House 

comfortable expecta- 
twni tiiak God would make the meeting this 


anotber bouse. I oamcil it of meu that bball 
meet you wheresoever you go, and shako haxid« 
with you, and tell you it is not titles^ nor lords, 
Dor party that they value, but a Christian and 
au English iaterest — men of your own rank and 
quality, who will not only bo a balance unto you» 
but to themselves, while you love England and 
religion. 

Having proceeded upon these terms, and find- 
ing such a spirit as is too much dominant, every- 
thing being too high or too low, when virtue, 
honesty, piety, and justice are omitted, I thought 
I bad been doing that which was my duty, and 
thought it would have satisfied you; but, if 
everything must be too high or too low, you are 
not to be satisfied. 

Again, 1 would not have accepted of tbe 
govenunent, unless I knew there would be a just 
accord between the governor and the governed, 
unless they would take an oath to make good 
what the Parliament's petition and advice advise 
me unto. Upon that I took an oath, and they 
took another oaUx upon their part, answerable to 
mine ; and did not every one know upon what 
condition he swore t God knows I took it upon 
the conditions expressed in tbe act of government, 
and 1 did think we had been upon a foundation. 
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and upon a bottom, and thereupon I thought 
myself bound to take it, and to be advised by 
the two Houses of Parliament ; and we standing 
unsettled till we were arrived at that, the conse- 
quences would necessarily have been confusion, 
if that had not been settled. Yet there are not 
constituted hereditary lords, nor hereditary 
kings, the power consisting in the two Houses 
and myself. 1 do not say that was the meaning 
of the oath to yourselves ; that were to go against 
my own principles, to enter upon another man’s 
conscience. God will judge between me and you. 
If there had been in you any intention of settle- 
ment, you would have settled upon this basis, 
and have offered your judgment and opinion. 

God is niy witness, I speak it ; it is evident to 
all the world, and all people living, that a new 
business hath been seeking in the army against 
this actual settlement made by your own consent. 
I do not speak to these gentlemen or lords ( poini' 
ing to his right hand), or whatsoever you will 
call them. I speak not this to them, bnt to 
you; you advised me to run into this place, to 
be in a capacity by your advice, yet, instead of 
owning a thing taken for granted, some must 
have I know not what ; and you have not only 
disjointed yourselves, but the whole nation, 
which is in likelihood of running into more con- 
fusion in these fifteen or sixteen days that you 
have sat, than it hath been from the rising of the 
last session to this day, through the intention of 
devisiug a commonwealth again, that some of the 
people might be the men that might rule all; 
and they are endeavouring to engage the army to 
carry that thing. And hath that man been true 
to this nation, whosoever he be, especially that 


hath taken an oath, thus to prevaricate ? These 
designs have been made among the army to break 
and divide us. I speak this in the presence of some 
of the army, that these things have not been 
according to God, nor according to truth, pre- 
tend what you will. These things tend to 
nothing else but the playing the King of Scots 
game, if I may so call him, and 1 think myself 
bound to do what I can to prevent it. 

That which I told you in the banqueting-house 
was true, that there were preparations of force 
to invade us. God is my witness, it has been 
confirmed to me since, not a day ago, that the 
King of Scots hath an army at the waterside, 
ready to be shipped for England. I have it from 
those who have been eye-witnesses of it ; and 
while it is doing there are endeavours from some, 
who are not far from this place, to stir up the 
people of this town into a tumulting. What if 
I had said into a rebellion? It hath been not 
only your endeavour to pervert the army, while 
you have been sitting, and to draw them to state 
the question about the commonwealth, but some 
of you have been listing of persons, by commis- 
sion of Charles Stuart, to join with any insur- 
rection that may be made. And what is like to 
come upon this, the enemy being ready to invade 
us, but even present blood and confusion f And 
if this be so, I do assign it to this cause— your 
not assenting to what you did invite me to by 
your petition and advice, as that which might be 
the settlement of the nation. And if-this be the 
end of your sitting, and this be your carriage, I 
think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting, and I do dissolve this Parliament ; and 
let God be judge between me and yon. 


THOMAS FULLEE, 


1C08-1661. 
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HOW FAR EXAMPLES ARE TO BE 
FOLLOWED.* 

In these words Naomi seeks to persuade Ruth 
to return, alleging the example of Orpab, who, 
os she saith, was “ gone back to her people, and 
to her gods.” Where first we find that all the 
heathen, and the Moabites amongst the rest, did 
not acknowledge one true God, but were the 
worshippers of many gods ; for they made every 
attribute of God to be a distinct deity. Thus, 
instead of that attribute, the wisdom of God, 
they feigned Apollo the god of wisdom ; instead 
of the power of God, they made Mars the god of 

• "And Naomi said, Behold, thy sLster-ln-law Is 
gone back unto her people, and unto her gods; 
letum thou alter thr sister-in-law” (Ruth I, 16). 


power; instead of that admirable beauty of God, 
they had Venus the goddess of beauty. But no 
one attribute was so much abused as God’s 
providence. For the heathen, supposing that 
the whole world, and all the creatures therein, 
was too great a diocese to be daily visited by 
one and the same deity, they therefore assigned 
sundry gods to several creatures. Thus God’s 
providence in ruling the raging of the seas was 
counted Neptune ; in stilling the roaring wind. 
iEolus ; in commanding the powers of hell, 
Pluto ; yea, sheep had their Pan, and gardens 
their Pomona ; the heathens thus being as fruit- 
ful in feigning of gods as the Papists since in 
making of saints. 

Now, because Naomi used the example of 
Orpah as a motive to work upon Ruth to return, 
we gather from thence, examples of others set 
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before onr eyes are Vbry potent and prevailing 
ailments to make us follow and imitate ttiein ; 
whether they bo good examples, so the forward- 
ness of the Corinthians to relieve the Jews pro- 
voked many,— or whether they be bad, so the 
dissembling of Teter at Antioch drew Barnabas 
and others into the same fault. But those 
examples, of all others, arc most forcible with 
us which are set by such who are near to us by 
kindrcct or gracious .with us in friendship, or 
great over us in power. ^ 

Let men in eminent places, as magistrates, 
ministers, fathers, masters (so that others^ love 
to dance after their, pipe, to sing after -their 
music, to tread after their track), endeavour to 
propound themselves examples of piety and 
religion to those that he-Cniler them. 

When we see any good example propounded 
unto us, let us strive with all possible speed to 
imitate it. What a deal of stir is there in the 
world for civil precedency and pribrity t Every 
one desires to march in the forefront, and thinks 
it a shame to come lagging iu the rearward. 0 
that there were such a holy ambition and 
heavenly emulation in our hearts, that, as Peter 
and John ran a race who should come first to 
the grave of our Saviour, so men would contend 
who should first attain to true mortification. 
And when we see a good example set before us, 
let us imitate it, though it be in one which in 
outward respects is far our inferior. Shall not 
our meters ashamed to see that their men, 
whose place on earth is to come behind them, in 
piety towards heaven go before them? Shall 
not the husband blush to see his wife, who is 
the weaker vessel in nature, the stronger vessel 
in grace I Shall not the elder brother dye bU 
cheeks with the colour of rirtue, to we bis 
younger brother, who was last bom, first re-bom 
by faith and the Holy Ghost ? Yet let’ him not 
therefore envy his brother, as Cain did Abel ; 
let him not-be angry with his brother because 
he is better than himself; but let him be angry 
with himself, because he is worse than his 
brother ; let him turn all his malice into imita- 
tion, all his fretting at him into following of 
him. Say unto him, as Gehazi did of Naaman, 
“As the Lord liveth, I will run after him;" 
and although thou canst not overrun him, nor 
as yet overlook him ; yet give not over to run 
>vith him, follow him, though not as Asahel 
did Abner, hard at the heels ; yet as Peter did 
our Saviour, “afar off;" that though the more 
slowly, yet as surely thou mayest come to 
though thou wert short of him 
V Jp the race, yet thou shalt be 
ev^with hun when thon art dead, at tho mark. 

i«f „ ^ Prasented unto us, 

its *>■» hi 

«nto us. Imitate 
(1 Kanga xiiL), to whom, when the 

the words of the prophets declam good unto the 


king with one mouth ; let thy word tliercfore, 1 
pray thee, bo like to one of tlu tn;’* Mioniali 
answered, “As the Lord livctli, whatsoever the 
Lord eaith unto me, that will I speak. " If they 
be never so dear unto us, we must not follow 
their bad practice. So must the son pleaso hliu 
that begot him, that ho doth not disple.ase Him 
that created him: so must the wifo follow him 
that married her, that she doth not offend Him 
that made her, WlfStefore, a.s Siiinson, though 
bound with new cords, snapped them asunder 
as tow when it feelcth tho Hro ; so, rather than 
wc should he led hy the lewd examples of those 
that be near and dear unto us, let us break in 
pieces all their engagements, relations whatsoever. 

Now here it will be a labour worthy discourse 
to consider how far the examples oven of good 
men in the Bible are to be followed. For, as all 
examples have a great itifluciice on tho practice 
of the beholders, so especially the deeds of good 
men registered in the Scripture (tho calendar of 
eternity) arc most attractive of imitation. 

First Kikd of E-xahrlks.— W e llnd in Holy 
Writ niiicsovcralkindsofcxampics. Fir8t,a4:fton4 
extraordinary; the doers whereof had peculiar 
strength and dispensation from God to do them. 
Tims, Phinehos in a heavenly fury killed Cozbl 
and Zinari ; Samson slew himself and tho Philis- 
tines in tlie temple of Dagon ; Elias caused lire 
to descend on the two captains of fifties ; Elisha 
' cursed tho children, the children of Bethel. 

Use of them . — These are written for our in- 
struction, not for our imitation. If, with Elisha, 
thou canst make a bridge over Jordan with thy 
cloak, if, with him, thou canst raise dead chil- 
dren, then it is lawful for thee, with Elisha, to 
curse thy enemies. If thou canst not imitate 
him in the one, pretend not to follow him In tbs 
other. 

Ahtut of theiTU^Vnm men propound such 
examples fot their practice^ what ia said is im* 
puted to Phinehas for righteousness will be 
imputed to us for iniquity, if, being private men, 
by a commission of our own penning, wo usurp 
the sword of justice to punish malefactors. 

Skcoxo SoM.—AciioM founded, in the cefj^ 
numial lato: as, Abraham's circumeUingof Isa^^ 
I HezekiaVs eating the passover, Solomon's offer* 
ing of sacrifices, etc. 

Uee of lhem.—\yQ are to be thankful to God, 
that these shadows in Christ the substance ore 
taken a>7ay. Let us not therefore superstitioosly 
feign that the ghosts of these ceremonies may 
; still walk, which long since were buried in 
Christ's grave. 

Abuee <f By those who still retain them. 

ExceUently Ignatius, EpxsU ad Magnesios, Ob 
Xpurnoyiaubt oix tank 'lovbaXafdt. Yea, 
we must forfeit the name of Christians, if we still 
retain such old rites. Let those who are admitted 
in the college of grace, disdain any longer to go 
to the school of the ceremonial law, which truly 
may be called '^the school of Tyrannue.** 
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TinBD Sort. — Actions which are founded in 
the jxtdicUil law; as, punisliing theft with four- 
fold restitatioD, patting of adulterers to death, 
and raising up seed to the brother, etc. 

U*e <if them . — ^These oblige men to observe 
them so for as they have in them any taste or 
tincture of a moral law ; and as they bear pro* 
portion with those statutes by which every par- 
ticular country is governed- For the judicial 
law was by God calculated alone for the elevation 
of the Jewish commonwealth. It suited only 
with the body of their state ; and will not fit any 
other commonwealth, except it be equal to 
Judea in all dimensions — I mean in climate, 
nature of the soil, disposition of the people, 
quality of the bordering neighbours, and many 
other particulars, amongst which the very least 
is considerable. 

Ahtse of Uiem . — When men, out of an over- 
imitativeness of holy precedents, seek to conform 
all countries to Jewi^ laws. That must needs 
break, which is stretched further than God in- 
tended it They may sooner make Saul's armour 
fit David, and David's sling and scrip become 
Saul, than the particular statutes of one country 
adequately to comply with another. 

Fourth Sort. — Actions founded in no law at 
all, but only in an ancient custom, by God 
winked and connived at ; yea, tolerated, at the 
leastwise not openly forbidden in precept, or 
punished in practice. As polygamy, in the 
patriarchs having many wives. Indeed, when 
God first made the large volume of the world, 
and all creatures therein, and set it forth, eum 
reyali privilegio, “Behold, all things therein 
were very good," He made one Eve for one 
Adam. Polygamy is an erratum, and needs an 
Index expurgatorius, being crept in, being more 
than what was in the maiden copy ; it was the 
creature of I-amech, no work of God. 

l/gg , — We are herein to wonder at and praise 
the goodness of God, who was pleased herein to 
wink at the faults of His dear saints, and to pass 
by their frailty herein, because they lived in a 
dark age, wherein His pleasure was not so 
plainly manifested. 

Abuse (f them . — If any, in this bright snn- 
shine of the Gospel, pretend, as a plea for their 
lust, to follow their example. 

Fifth Sort. — Douhtful examples; which may 
be so termed, because it is difficult to decide 
whether the actors of them therein did offend or 
no : so that, should a jury of learned writers be 
empannellcd to pass their verdict upon them, 
they would be puzzled whether to condemn or 
acquit them, and at lost be forced to find it an 
Iffnoramue. As, wliether David did well to dis- 
semble himself frantic, thereby to' escape the 
cruelty of Acbisb, king of Oath: whether 
Husbui did well in counterfeiting with Absalom, 
or whether therein be did not make heaven 
tc bow too much to earth ; I mean, policy 
to intrench upon piety ; and so in this act 


was so good a statesman that he was a bad 
man. 

Use of them . — ^Let us not meddle with imita- 
tion of these actions, that are so full of difficulty 
and danger that our judgments therein may 
easily be deceived. The sons of Barzallai (Ezra 
ii. 63), because their genealogies were doubtful 
and uncertain, were put by the priesthood, till 
a priest should rise up “ with Urim and Thum- 
min ; ’’ by which we may understand some 
especial man amongst them, who, by God’s 
spirit, might be able to decide the controversies 
which were questioned in their pedigrees. So 
let us refrain from following these doubtful 
examples, till (which in this world is not URely 
to be) there arise an infallible judge, who can 
determine in these particulars, whether these 
actions were well done or no. 

Abuse of By such who, tboitgh they 

have room enough besides, yet delight to walk 
on a narrow bank near the sea, and have an 
itch to imitate these doubtful examples, wherein 
there is great danger of miscarrying. 

Sixth Sort.— J/«wi examples, which contain 
in them a double action, the one good, and the 
other bad, so closely couched together that it is a 
very hard thing to sever them. Thus, in the un- 
just steward, there was bis wisdom to provide 
for himself, which God doth commend ; and his 
wickedness, to purloin from his master, which 
God cannot but condemn. Thus, in tho Hebrew 
midwives (Elxod. L), when they told the lie, 
there was in them fides mentis, et fallacia men- 
lieniis, the “ faithfulness" of their love to their 
countrymen, and the “ falseness of their lying' 
to Pharaoh. 

Use of them. — Behold, here is wisdom, and let 
the roan that hath understanding discreetly 
divide betwixt the gold and the dross, the wheat 
and the chaff ; what he is to follow and imitate, 
and what to shun and avoid. In the first year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the students of 
Christ Church, in Oxford, buried the bones of 
Peter Martyr's wife in the same coffin with the 
ashes of Fridswidc, a popish saint ; to this io- 
tent, that if Popery (which God forbid) should 
ever after overspread this land, Papists should 
be puzzled to part the osbes of a supposed here- 
tic from one of their canonised saints. Thus, 
ID some actions of God's saints in the Bible, 
which are of a mixed nature ; wickedness doth 
so insensibly unite and incorporate itself with 
that that is good, that it is very difficult to sever 
and divide them without a sound and well 
advised judgment. 

A buse qf them.^1n such as leave what is good, 
take what is bad ; follow what is to be shunned, 
shun what is to be followed. 

Sbyentb Sowt.— Actions absolutely bad, so 
that no charitable comment can be fastened 
upon them, except we will incur the prophet’s 
curse and woe, to *'caU good evil, and evil 
good.” Such were the druiikcnncss of Noah. 
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^ the Ivinff of Abraliam, tli7 master, they therefore won]d havr- them toUUy 

the incest ^ ^ LStery of David, the banished out of their souls, an.l lahourto becalm 
sweanng of Joseph, the adultery Ol a, ^p,thy. But far be it from 


''‘tfe VZi-LA « r=ad in tten., 6rse n ns, after their examrle, to root „„t k.o:I. j;oo,l 

Who dare warrant herbs (instead of weeds out of the ganhu ot our 

IT, Saridl wL shot nature; whereas affections, if well used, arc ex- 

SJX: i?S “Lr. and iand ceilenh it they .istak. not their tree o|^0eol nor 
God? mercy, who pardoned and restored these exceed in their due measure. Joshua killed not 
men on their unfeigned repentance. LasUy. let tl.e Gibeonites but coude,nned ^ 


apathy, 


US not despair of pardon ourselves, if through “ hewers of wood and draivcrs of water for the 
infirmity overUken, God in like manner is sanctuary,” Wo need not expel passions out of 
merciful to forgive us. us, if we could conquer them, an.l make grief 

^fwe<y^iAe? 7 i.-When men either make these draw water-buckets of tears for our sins, and 
their patterns, hy whiab they sin ; or after their anger kindle fires of zeal and indignation when 
sinning, allege them for their excuse and defence, we sec God dishonoured. But as that must 
Thus Judith did (Judith ix. 2). For whereas needs be a deformed face, wherein there is a 
that murder which Simeon and Levi did commit transposition of the colours-the blueness of the 
apontheShecbemitas(Geii,xxxiv.25),wascatsed veins being set in the lips; the redness which 
by Jacob as a most heinous and horrible sin; should be in the cheeks in the nose— so, alas I 
yet she propounds it os a heroic act, and the an- most misshapen is our soul, since Adam's fall, 
worthy precedent for her imitation : “ 0 Lord whereby onr affections are so Inverted, joy stands 


God of my father Simeon, to whom thou gavest where grief should, grief in the place of joy. 
the sword to take vengeance on the strangers, We are bold where we should fear, fear where 
which opened the womb of a maid, and defiled we should be bold ; love what we should hate, 
her," etc. Well, if the arm of Judith had been hate what we ehould love. This gave occasion 
as weak as her judgment was herein, I should to the blessed apostle, in my text, to dissuade 
scarce believe that she ever cat off the bead of men from loving that whereon too many dote. 
Holophemes. "Love not the world." 

Eighth Sout, — Actimi which are only good For the better understanding of which words, 
aa they are qualified foilh sitch a eireumslance, know that the devil goes about to make an unfit* 
as David’s eating the sbowbread in a case of ting match betwixt the soul of a Christian on 
absolute necessity, which otherwise was provided the one party, and this world on the other. A 
for the priests alone. Such are the doing of match too likely to go on, if we consider the 
servile works on the Lord's Day, when, in case simplicity and folly of many Christians (because 
of necessity, they leave off to be cyiero eervilia, of the remnants of corruption), easily to be 
ind become opera mtsericordas. seduced and inveigled, or the bewitching, en* 

Use of them. — Let us be sure, in imitating of ticing, alloring nature of this world ; but God, 
diese, to have the same qualifying circumstance, by St John, in my text, forhiddeth the banns— 
without wbidi otherwise the deed is impious and “ Love not the world.” 

damnable. In prosecuting whereof, we will first show the 

Ahuae of ttsm.— In those who imitate the worthiness of a Christian soul ; then we will 
example without any heeding that they are so consider the worthlessness of the world ; and 
qualified as the action requires. from the comparing of these two, this doctrine 

NDfTB Sort.— T he ninth Md last sort re- will result, that it is utterly uiiJUting fvr a 
mains ; and such are those wAtcA arc minetUly CArir^ian to place his affections on vxnldly 
good; as, the faith of Abraham, the meekness of things. * 

» Christian’s possessiona. 

fR »nd of his possibilities; what he hath in band. 

Follow ^t, then, the infidelity of Thomas, but and what be holdeth in hope. In possession he 

reversioD of hoaTen and bappioess (a revaraloD 
Dot to bo got after aDOtber’s deatbp but his own), 
AK ILL MATCS WELL OFF • happinesses which eye cannot see, nor 

Jh. Stoic Cia to thd, « AWCB. ” “ ““ 

T wortbleCBCB of tbe world. 

•a.” Bcbbss Uie, were afro f ioadstoaes coBimonly attract mea'a affeo- 

Bccaaaa tag w ere too atroag tor thoai to tioas. md arako tlrem to love-beauty, wit. aad 

^ not Ae woiid (i j(^n Jieautu the world h^th Done %t alL I dare 


net Ae (i John n 
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boldlj say the world put on her holiday apparel 
when she was presented by the devil to our 
Saviour (Matt iv. 9). She never looked so smug 
and smooth before or since, and had there been 
any real beauty therein, the eagle sight of our 
Saviour would have seen it : yet, when all the 
glory of the world was proffered unto Him at 
the price of idolatry, He refused it Yet, os old 
Jezebel, when she wanted true beauty, stopped 
up the leaks of age with adulterated complexion, 
and painted her face; so the world, in default 
of true beauty, decks herself with a false appear- 
ing fairness, which serves to allure amorous fools, 
and (to give the world, as well as the devil, her 
due) she hath for the time a kind of a pleasing 
fasliionableness. ButwhatsaithStPaul? “The 
fashion of this world passeth away ” (1 Cor. 
vii. 31). The \ciL of the world is as little as her 
beauty, however it may be cried up by some of 
her fond admirers ; yet as it is (1 Cor. iii. 19), 
“ The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God and CuUU>el arlijici credandum est in 
sud arte; what Wisdom itself counts foolishness 
is folly to purpose. 

Her weaWi is as small as either : what the 
world calls “substance” is most subject to 
accidents, uncertain, unconstant ; even lands 
themselves in t his respect are movables. “Riches 
make themselves wiugs, and fly away;" they 
may leave us whilst we live, but we must leave 
them when we die. 

Seeing, then, the world bath so little, and the 
Christian soul so much, let us learn a lesson of 
holy pride, to practise heavenly ambition. De- 
scend not so far, 0 Christiau, beneath thyself ; 
remember what thou art, and what thou hast ; 
lose not thyself in lavishing thy affections on so 
disproportioned a mate. Tiiere is a double dis- 
parity betwixt thy soul and the world. 

First, that of age. Perchance the world might 
make a fit mate for thy old man, tby unregenerate 
half, thy relics of sin ; but to match the old, 
rotten, withered, worm-eaten world to thy new 
man, tby new creature, the regenerated and re- 
newed part of thy soul, grey to green, is rather 
a torture than a marriage— altogether dispro- 
portionablc. 

Secondly, that of quality or condition. Tliou 
art God’s freo-man. “ If I have freed you,” 
sailh Christ, “then are you free indeed;” the 
world is, or ought to be, thy slave, thy vassal. 
“ For whosoever is bom of God overconieth the 
world : and this is the victory that overcometb 
the world, even our faith” (1 John v. 4). Be 
not, then, so base as to make thy vassal thy 
mate. Alexander denied to marry Darius’s 
daughter, though proffered unto him, scorning 
to be conquered by her beauty, whose father be 
had conquered by his valour. Let us not make 
the world our mistress, whereof we ought to he 
the master, nor prostitute our affections to a 

slave we have conquered. 

Yea. may some say, this is good 


counsel, if it came in due season. Alas ! now it 
cometh too late, after I have not only long doted, 
but am even wedded to this world. Infant 
affection may be easily crushed, but who can 
tame an old and rooted love 1 Think you that 
I have my affection in my hand, as hunters their 
dogs, to let slip or rate off at pleasure 1 How, 
then, shall I unlove the world, which hath been 
my bosom darling so long 'I 

Ansver.— ‘Art thou wedded to the world! 
then instantly send her a bill of divorce. It 
need never trouble thy conscience ; that match 
may be lawfully broken off, which was first most 
unlawfully made. Yea, tbou wert long before 
contracted to God in tby baptism, wherein thou 
didst solemnly promise thou wouldst “forsake 
the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and 
glory of this world.” Let the first contract 
stand ; and because it is dillicult for those who 
have long doted on the world to unlove her, we 
will give some rules how it may be done by 
degrees. For indeed it is not to be done on a 
sudden (matters of moment cannot be done in a 
moment) ; but it is the task of a man's whole 
life, till the day of bis death. 

Jtu/es hova to unlove the -world. — I. Look not 
with the eyes of covetousness or admiration on 
the things of the world. The eye is the prin- 
cipal Cinque Port of the soul, wherein love first 
arrives: Vt vidi, ut peril/ Now thon mayest 
look on the things of the world ul in transitu — 
“as in passage” (otherwise we should be forced 
to shut our eyes) ; and we may behold them with 
a slighting, neglectful, fastidious look. But 
take heed to look on them with a covetous eye, 
as Eve on the forbidden fruit, aud Achau on the 
wedge of gold. Take heed to look on them with 
the eye of admiration, as the dbciples looked on 
the buildings of the temple (Matt xxir. 1), 
wondering at the eternity of the structure, and 
conceiving the arch of this world would fall as 
soon as such stones, riveted to immortality, 
might be dissolved. Wherefore our Saviour 
checketh them, “ Verily I say unto you, There 
shall not be left one stone upon another, that 
shall not be cost down.” Excellently Job 
(xxxi. 1), “I have made a covenant with mine 
eyes, that I should not behold a woman." A 
covenant! But what was the forfeiture Job's 
eyes were to pay in case be brake it ! It is not 
expressed on the bond ; but surely the penalty 
is implied,— many brackish tears, which bis eyes 
in repentance must certainly pay, if they observed 
not the covenant. 

2. Silence that spokesman in tby bosom ; I 
mean, the allurements of the fiesh and devil, 
who improveth bis almost power to advance a 
match betwixt tby soul and the world. And 
when any breach happens between thee and the 
world, so that tbou ari ready to cast her off, the 
flesh in tby bosom pleads her cause. “ Why 
wilt thou,” saith it, “deprive thyself of those 
contentments which the world would afford 
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thee I Why dost thou torment thyself before 
thy time! RufBe thyself in the silks of security ; 
it will be time enough to put on the sackcloth 
of repentance when thou liest on thy deathbed. 
Hearken not to the flesh, her enchantments ; 
out as Pharaoh charged Moses to get him out of 
his presence, he should “ see his face no more 
(Exod. X. 28}, so strire, as much as in thee lielb, 
to expel these fleshly suggestions from thy pre- 
sence, to. banish them out of thy soul ; at least- 
wise to silence them ; though the mischief is, it 
will be muttering, and though it dare not halloo, 
it will still be whispering unto thee, in behalf 
of the world, its old friend, to make a reconcilia- 
tion berivixt you. 

3. Send back again to the world the love- 
tokens she hath bestowed upon thee ; I mean 
those ill-gotten goods which thon bast gotten by 
indirect and unwarrantable means. As for those 
goods which thy parents left thee, friends have 
given thee, or thou hast procured by Heaven’s 
providence on tby lawful endeavours, these are 
no love-tokens of the world, but God’s gifts ; 
keep them, use them, enjoy them, to His glory. 
But goods gotten by \vrong and robbery, extor- 
tion and bribery, force and fraud, these restore 
and send back : for the world knoweth that she 
hath a kind of tie and engagement upon thee, so 
long as thou keepest her tokens ; and in a manner 
thou art obliged in honour, as long as thou de- 
tainest the gifts that were hers. Imitate 
Zaccheos : see how he casts back what the 
world gave him, Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor ; and if I have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him foorfold” (Luke xix. 8). 

4. Set thy affections on the God of heaven. 
The best wedge to drive ont an old love is to 
take in a new. 

PoBt^nam nes Amaryllis habit, Galatea rellquit'* 

Yea, God deserves our love first, because God 
“loved us first” (1 John iv. 18). It is enough, 
indeed, to blunt the sharpest affection, to be 
returned with scorn and neglect; but it is 
enough to turn ice into ashes, to be first beloved 
by One that so well deserves love. Secondly, 
His is a lasting love : “ Having loved HU own 
that were in the world, He loved them to the 
end” (John ziu. 1). Some men's affection spends 
itself with its violence, hot at hand, but cold at 
length ; God’s is not so— it is continuing. It U 
recorded in the honour of our King Henry VIL, 
that he never discomposed a favourite, one only 
excepted, which was William, Lord Stanley ; a 
w matter, since many princes cliange their 
favourites, as well as their clothes, before they 
tile observation is true of the 
Lord of heaven without any exception : those 


who are once estatecl in Ilis favour, lie continuei 
loving unto them to the eml. 

Hark, then, how He woo.s us, Iso, Iv. 1 : 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come yc to tlio 
waters, and he that hath no money ; cotiie,” etc. 
How He WOOS us, Matt. xi. 28? “Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, nml 
I will give you rest.” Love HU love-letter, His 
Word, HU love-tokens, HU sacraments, His 
8l>okesmen, hU ministers, which labiyur to favour 
I the match betwixt Him and thy soul. But 
beware of two things. 

1. Take heed of that dangerous conceit, that 
at the same time thou niaycsl keep both God 
and the world, and love these outward delights, 
as a concubine to tby soul. Nay, God He is “ a 
jealous God ; ” He will have all, or none at all 
There is a city in Germany, pertaining half to 
the bishop thereof, and half to the Duke of 
Saxony, who named the city Myndyn, that U, 
“mine and thine because it was theirs communi 
jure, and at this day by corruption it is called 
Minden. But God will admit of no such divi- 
sions; He will hold nothing in coparceny; He 
will nqt share or part stakes with any ; but He 
will have all entire to himself alone. 

2. Take heed thou dost not only fall out with 
the world, to fall to with it again, according to 
that 

“Amaotium ine amoris reilinte^Uo eti.” 

For even as some furious gamesters, when they 
have a bad game, throw their cards out of their 
bands, and vow to play no more (not so much 
ont of mislike of gaming as of their present 
game); but when the cards run on tbiir side, 
they are reconciled to them again ; so many 
men, when the world frowns on them and 
crosses them, and they mUs some preferment 
they desire, then a qualm of piety comes over 
their hearts ; they are mortified on a sudden, 
and disavow to have any further dealing with 
worldly contentments. But when the world 
smiles on them again, favours and prospers 
them, they then return to their former love, and 
doting upon it. Thus Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10) 
would needs have another farewell embrace of 
the world, even after his solemn conversion to 
Christianity; “Demas bath forsaken me, hav- 
ing loved this present world.” But when we are 
once at variance with the world, let us continue 
at deadly eternal feuds with it; and as it is said 
of Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 15), tljat “the hatred 
wherewith be bated his sister Tamar was greater 
than the love wherewith he had loved her ; " so 
(what was cruelty in him wUl be Christianity in 
us), once fallen out with the world, let the joint 
be never set again, that it may be the stronger ; 
but let our hatred be immortal, and so much the 
stronger by how much our love was before. 
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THE MARRUGB RING; OR, THE MYSTE- 
RIOUSNESS AND DUTIES OF MAR- 
RIAGE.* 

PART I. 

The first blessisg God gave to man was society, 
and tliat society was a marriage, and tbat roar* 
riage was confederate by God himself, and hal- 
lowed by a blessing ; and, at the same time, and 
for many descending ages, not only by the in- 
stinct of nature, but by a superaddetl forward- 
ness {God himself inspiring the desire), the 
world was most desirons of children, impatient 
of barrenness, accounting single life a cuis^ and 
a childless person hated by God. The world 
was rich and entpty, and able to provide for a 
more numerous posterity than it had. . . . 
You that are rich, Numenius, you may multiply 
your family ; poor men are not so fond of chil- 
drua; but when a family could drive their herds, 
and set their children on camels, and lead them 
till they saw a fat soil watered, with rivers, and 
there sit down without pa3ring rent, they thought 
of nothing but to have great families, that their 
own relations might swell up to a patriarchate, 
and their cbUdren be enough to possess all the 
regions that they saw, and their grandchildren be- 
come princes, and themselves build cities and call 
them by the name of a child, and become the foun- 
tain of a nation. This was the consequent of the 
first blessing, “increaseandmultiply.” Thenext 
blessing was the promise of the Messias, and 
that also increased in men and women a wonder- 
ful desire of marriage ; for as soon as God had 
chosen the family of Abraham to be the blessed 
line, from whence the world’s Redeemer should 
descend according to tlie flesli, every one of his 
daughters hoped to have the honour to be bis 
mother, or his grandmother, or something of his 
kindred ; and to be childless in Israel was a 
sorrow to the Hebrew women great as the slavery 
of E^'p^, or their dishonours in the land of their 
cpptivity. 

But when the Messias was come, and the doc- 
trine was published, and Ills miuisters but few, 
and His disciples were to suffer persecution, and 
to be of an unsettled dwelling; and the nation 
of the Jews, iu the boson; and society of which 
the Church especially did dwell, were to be scat- 
tered and broken all iu pieces with fierce calami- 
ties, and the world was apt to calumniate and 

* “ This is a great rorsletr, but 1 speak concerning 
Christ and the Church. Kevertlieless, let every one of 
)OU so love his wife even as Llmself/and the wife see 
that she reverence her husband ” (Eph. v. 3^ 3Sf. 


to suspect and dlshononr ChristianB on pretencea 
and unreasonable jealousies, and that to all these 
purposes the state of marriage brought many in- 
conveniences ; it pleased God In this new creation 
to inspire into the hearts of His servants a dis- 
position and strong desires to live a single life, 
lest the state of marriage should in that con- 
junction of things become an accidental impedi- 
ment to the dissemination of the Gospel, which 
called men from a confinement in their domestic 
charges to travel, and flight, and poverty, and 
difficulty, and martyrdom : on this necessity the 
apostles and apostolical men published doc- 
trines, declaring the advantages of single lifo, 
not by any commandment of the Lord, but by 
the spirit of prudence, “for the present and 
then incumbent necessities,” and in order to the 
advantages which did accrue to the public mini- 
stries and private piety. “There are some,” 
said our blessed Lord, “who make themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” that is, 
for the advantages and the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, non ad vitce bonce merUum, as St Anstin in 
the like case ; not that it is a better service of 
God in itself, but that It is useful to the first 
circumstances of the Gospel and the Infancy of 
the kingdom, because the unmarried person “is 
apt to spiritual and ecclesiastical employments 
first S.ym, and then “holy in his 

own person, and then sanctified to public minis- 
tries and it was also of ease to the Christians 
themselves, because, as then it was, when they 
were to flee, and to flee for aught they knew in 
winter, and they were persecuted to the four 
winds of heaven ; and the nurses and the women 
with child were to suffer a heavier load of sorrow 
because of the imminent persecutions; and, 
above all, because of the great fatality of ruin 
on the whole nation of the Jews, well it might 
be said by St Paul, “ such shall have trouble in 
the flesh,” that is, they that are married shall, 
and so at that time they had ; and therefore it 
was an act of charity to the Christians to give 
that counsel, “I do this to spare you;” for 
when the case was altered, and that storm was 
over, and the first necessities of the Gospel 
served, and “the sound was gone out into all 
nations ; ” in very many persons it was wholly 
changed, and not the married hut the unmarried 
had “ trouble iu the flesh,” and the state of 
marriage returned to its first blessing, “and 
was not good for man to be alone.” 

But in this first interval, the public necessity 
and the private zeal mingling together did some- 
times overact their love of single life, even to the 
di^arogement of marriage, and to the scandal 


bemg converted by St Paul, grew w in love with 
virginity, that she leaped back from the marriage 
of Tamyris, where she was lately engoge«L St 
Ipbigenia denied to marry King Hyrtacus, and 
Itiaeaidto bedonebythe advice of St Matthew, 
And Susanna, the niece of Dioclesian, refused 
the love of Maximianus the emperor; and these 
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7 : , thfl occasion and the^t blessing from the bonl. Ho gave 

of religion, which was ^ . ..^.t«ct to man not a friend, but a wife ; tlmt i«. a friend 

of some pious p^ons . veiie^ers. and a wife too ; for a good woman is in h- r soul 

of marriage, not conanmmate, vn womun only 

Por when Flavia Domltilla, , Z ter body, that she may have tlm excelk ncy o( 

Nereua and AehUleus. the eonucha, ref^d to other, and 

marry Aurelianus. to whom she was wntructed. ^e on^ mul ke 

if there were not Bome ^ ® the Church and doily brings forth eons and 

hosUIity in the eunuchs to a ma^ed state yet „,i,,,tsred to by 

T-i.- • 1 wr.«rTtr Kintr HvrtacuB snd Veiled under the cover of mamage, and sue was 

Sd toS done by the^adviwol St Matthew, matried to a widower ; for Joseph, the 
And Susanna, the niece of Dioclesian. refused father of our Lord, had children by » 
the love of Sximianus the emperor; and these wife. The first miracle that over Jesus did, wM 
all had been betrothed; and so did St Agnes to do honour to a wedding. Marriage wm in 
and St FeUcula, and divem others then and the world before sin, and is jiU ages of ^ 
afterward ; insomuch that it was reported among world the greatest and most effective *ntidoto 
the Gentiles that the ChristUne did not only against sin, in which all the worhl had perished, 
hate all that were not of their persuasion, but if God htti not made a remeily } and eithoagh 
were enemies of the chaste laws of marriage ; sin hath soured marriage, and stuck the man s 
and, indeed, some that were called Christians head with cares, and the woman’s bod with 
were so, “forbidding to marry, and commanding sorrows in the production of children, yet these 
to abstain from meats.” On this occasion it are but throes of life and glory, and “ she shall 
grew neoeesary for the apostle to state the ques- be saved In child*bearing, if she be found in faith 
« 0 B right, and to do honour to the holy rite of and righteousness.” Marriage is a school and 
marriage, and to snatch the t ystery from the exercise of virtue ; and though marriage hath 
hands of teal and folly, and top ace it in Christ's cares, yet the single life bath desires which are 
right hand, that all its hesutiea might appear, more troublesome and more dangerous, and often 
and a present convenience might not bring in a €ud in sin, whUe the cares arc but instances of 
false doctrine, and a perpetual sin, and an in* duty and exorcises of piety ; and therefore if 
tolerable mischief. The apostle, therefore, who single life hath more privacy of devoUon, yet 
himself bad been a married man, bat was now a marriage hath mnro necessities, and more variety 
widower, does explicate the mysteriousness of it, of it, and is an exercise of more graces. I n two 
and deseribes its honours, and adorns it with virtues celibate or single life may have the 
rules and provisioDs of religion, that, as it begins advantage of degrees ordinarily and commonly, 
widi honour, so it may proceed with piety, and —that is, in chastity and devoUon ; but as io 
end with glory, some persons this may* fail, and it does in very 

For although single life hath-liiH privacy and many,aQdamaniedmaDmayspen(lasinuch time 
simplicity of affairs, such solitariness and sorrow, in devotion as any virgins or widows do, yet, as in 
each leisure and inactive circumstances of living, marriage, even those virtues of chastity and 
tiiat there are more spaces for reUgion if men devotion are exerdssd, so in other instances this 
would nee ^em to these purposes ; and because state bath proper exercises and trials for those 
it may have in it much religion and prayers, and graces for which single life can never he crowned, 
must have in H a perfect mortification of our Here is the proper scene of piety and patience, 
strongest appetites, it is therefore a state of great ofthedntyof parents and the charity of rein- 
excellency ; yet concerning the state of marriage tives ; here kindness Is spread abroad, and love 
we an taught from Saipture and the sayings of is nnited and made firm as a centre. Marriewe 
^n, great Uiings and honourable. “Mar- U_^ nursery of heaven; the virgin sends 
nje to honourable in aU men ;” so is not single prayerTEo'Goa.'but'sB" carries but one soul to 
u ® * irCptaffis, Him; but the state of marrlsge fills up the 

a tronhle to the flesh,” a prison of nnrnly numbers of the elect, and hath in It the labour 
whi(i u a^pted daUy to be broken, of love, and the deUoaciea of friendship, the 
^bate or single life to never commanded, but, blessing of society, and the union of hands and 

^ ; it hath to it less of beauty, but more of 

atenies not x he that cannot com safety, than the single life ; It hath more care, 

^ it is more merry, and more sad; 

i m^ and not sin. b fuUer of sorrows, and fuller of joys ; it Ues 
Pamdtoe wm intituled in under more burdens, but it is supported by all 

' relief of a natural necessity, j the strengths of love and charity, and thase 
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burdens are delightful. Marriage is the mother 
of the world, and preserves kingdoms, and fills 
cities and churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, 
like the fiy in the heart of an apple, dwells in a 
perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is con* 
fined, and dies in singularity; but marriage, like 
the useful bee, builds a house and gathers sweet* 
ness from every flower, and labours and unites 
into societies and republics, and sends out colo- 
nies, and feeds the world with delicacies, and 
obeys its king, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of man- 
kind, and is that state of good tilings to which 
God hath designed the present constitution of 
the world. 

Single life makes men in one instance to be 
like angels, but marriage in very many things 
makes the chaste pair to be like to Christ. 
“This is a great mystery,” but it is the symboli- 
cal and sacramental representation of the great- 
est mysteries of our religion. ' Christ descended 
from His Father's bosom, and contracted His 
divinity with flesh and blood, and married our 
nature, and we became a Clnircb, the spouse of 
the Bridegroom, which He cleansed with His 
blood, and gave her His Holy Spirit for a do>vry, 
and heaven for a jointure, begetting children 
unto God by the Gospel. This spouse He hath 
joined to Himself by an excellent charity ; He 
feeds her at His own table, and lodges her nigh 
His own heart, prorides for all her necessities, 
relieves her sorrows, determines her doubts, 
guides her wanderings ; He is become her bead, 
and she as a signet upon His right hand. He 
first indeed was betrothed to the Synagogue, and 
had many children by her, but she forsook her 
love, and then He married the Cliurch of the 
Gentiles, and by her, os by a second venter, had 
a more numerous issue; “all the children dwell 
in the same house,” and are heirs of the same 
promises, entitled to the same inheritance. 
Here is the eternal conjunction, the indissoluble 
knot, the exceeding love of Christ, the obedience 
of the spouse, the communicating of goods, the 
uniting of interests, the fruit of marriage, a 
celestial generation, a new creature. “This is 
the sacramental mystery” represented by the 
holy rite of marriage, so that marriage is divine 
in its institution, sacred in its onion, holy in the 
mystery, sacramental iu its signification, honour- 
able in its appellative, religious in its employ- 
ment ; it is a<lvantage to the societies of men, 
and it is “holiness to the Lord.” “It must be 
in Clirist and the Church.” 

If this be not observed, marriage loses its 
mysteriousness ; but because it is to effect much 
of that which it signifies, it concerns all that 
enter into those golden fetters to see that Christ 
and His Church be in at every of its periods, and 
that it be entirely conducted and overruled by 
religion; for so the apostle passes from the 
sacramental rite to the real duty; “Xeverthe- 
less,” that is, although the former discourse 


were wholly to explicate the coiyunction of 
Christ and His Church by this similitude, yet it 
hath in it this real duty, “that the man love his 
wife, and the wife reverence her husband and 
this is the use we shall now make of it, the par- 
ticulars of which precept I shall thus dispose : 

1. I shall propound the duty as it generally 
relates to man and wife in conjunction. 2. The 
duty and power of the man. 8. The rights and 
privileges and the duty of the wife. 

1. In Christo el eccUsia; that begins all, and 
there is great need it should be so ; for they 
that enter into a state of marriage, cast a die 
of the greatest contingency, and yet^o'Pthe 
greatest interest in the world, next to the lost 
throw for eternity. Life or death, felicity or 
a lasting sorrow, are in the power of mar- 
riage. A woman indeed ventures most, for sho 
bath no sanctuary to retire from an evil husband, 
she must dwell on her sorrow, and hatch the 
eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath pro- 
duced ; and she is more under it, because her 
tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the 
woman may complain to God, as subjects do of 
tyrant princes, but otherwise she bath no appeal 
in the causes of unkindness. And though the 
man can rnn from many hours of bis sadness, 
yet be must return to it again ; and when he site 
among bis neighbours, be remembers the objec 
tion that lies in bis bosom, and he sighs deeply. 

The boys, and the pedlars, and the fruiterers, 
shall tell of this man, when he is carried to his 
grave, that be lived and died a poor wretched per- 
son. The stags in theGreek epigram, whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow in the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys, “ hoping 
to thaw their joints with the waters of the 
stream;” but there the frost overtook them, 
and bound them fast in ice, till the young herds- 
men took them in their stronger snare. It is 
the unhappy chance of many men ; finding many 
inconveniences upon the mountains of single lif^ 
they descend into the valleys of marriage to re- 
fresh their troubles, and there they enter into 
fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of 
a man's or woman’s peevishness : and the worst 
of the evil is, they are to thank their own follies, 
for they fell into the snare by entering an im- 
proper way; Christ and the Church were no ingre- 
dients in their choice. But as the Indian women 
enter into folly for the price of an elephant, and 
think their crime warrantable ; so do men and 
women change their liberty for a rich fortuno 
(like Eripbyle the Argive, “she preferred gold 
before a good man”), and show themselves to be 
less than money by overvaluing that to all the 
content and wise felicity of their lives ; and 
when they have counted the money and their 
sorrows together, how willingly would they buy, 
with the loss of all that money, modesty, or 
sweet nature, to their relative. The odd thou- 
sand pounds would gladly be allowed in good 
nature and fair manners. As very a fool is be 
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that chooses for beauty principally ; cui sunt 
eruditi oculi, tl sivila Trims, as one said, “ whoso 
eyes are witty, and their souls sensual 5 it is an 
ill band of affections to tie two hearts by a little 
thread of red and white, and they can love no 
longer but until the next ague comes, and they 
are fond of each other but at the chance of fancy, 
or the smallpox, or childbearing, or care, or lime, 
anything that can destroy a pretty flower. But 
it is the basest of all when lust is the paranympli, 
and solicits the suit, and makes the contract, 
and joins the hands; for this is commonly the 
effect of the former, according to tho Greek pro- 
verb, “ at first for his fair cheeks and comely 
beard the beast is taken for a lion, but at last ho 
is turned to a dr^on, or a leopard, or a swine:” 
that which is at first beauty on the face, may 
prove lust in the manners ; so Eubulus wittily 
reprehended such impure contracts; they offer 
in their marital sacrifices nothing but the thigh, 
and tliat which the priests cut from the goats 
when they were laid to bleed upon the altars. 
“He or she that looks too curiously on the 
beauty of the body, looks too low, and hath 
flesh and corruption in his heart, and is judged 
sensual and earthly in bis affections and desires.” 
Begin, therefore, with God; Christ is the presi- 
dent of marriage, and the Holy Ghost is the 
fountain of purities and chaste loves, and He 
joins the hearts ; and therefore let <^r first suit 
be in the.court of hejiven, and.-wiUr designs of 
piftty ,. or safe t y, nr rhnrify ; let no impure spirit 
d efile the vir gin luirities and “ castifications of 
the soul,” as St Peter’s phrase is ; let all each 
contracts beguugjth-reli gious affectloniL “We 
sometimes beg of God for a wife or s child ; and 
He alone knows what the wife ^hall prove, and 
by what dispositions and manners, and into 
what fortune that child shall enter;" hut we 
shall not need to fear concerning the event of it, 
if religion, and fair intentions, and prudence, 
manage and conduct it all the way. The pre- 
servation of a family, the production of chadren, 
t^yoiding focaic^QlU the refreshment of our 
sorrows by the comforts of society; all these are 
fair ends of marriage and hallow the entrance : 
but in these there is a speciaf^r^er! ^i^iely was 
the first designed, “It is not good for man to be 
alone;” chUdren was the next, “Increase and 
multiply ; hut the avoiding fornication came in 
by the superfmtotion of the evil accidents of the 
world. The first makes marriage delectable, the 
second ne^ry to the public, the third neces- 
^ to the particular. This Is for safety, for 
Me, and Heaven itself, the other have in them 
joy and a portion of immortality. The first 

; the eecoed i, the 
tb! and families; and 

«? and an antidote 

thl ^ ^ damnation. But of aU 
^ the ^leat end is the multiplying of chil. 

said Varro, “ to marry 
And therefore St Ig[natius, when 


lie had spoken of Elhoa, .iml 'J’iUis, and Cloment, 
with an honourable iiifiitioii of Iheir virgin state, 
lest he might seem to have h-ssened tin; inairinil 
apostles, at whose feet in Christ’H kiii^rbmi In* 
thought himself unwortliy to sit, lie k*vi s this 
testimony; they were secured “by not marry- 
ing to satisfy their lower appetites, but out of 
desire of children." Other conHiderations, if 
they be incident and by w.ay of ap]icndage, are 
also considerable in the accounts of pnideiice ; 
but when they liccomc principals, they defile 
the mystery, and make tho blessing doubtful. 
“ Love is a fair inducement," said Afraniu.s, 
“b^ desire and appetite are rmle, ami tho 
charactcrisnis of a sensual person ; to love belong.s 
to a just and a good man, but to lust, or furiously 
and passionately to desire, is the sign of inipo- 
tcncy and an unruly mind." 

2. Man and wife are equally concerned to 
avoid all offences of each other in tho beginning 
of their conversation: every little thing can 
blast an infant blossom ; and the breath of the 
south can shake the little rings of tho vino when 
first they begin to curl like the locks of a new- 
weaned boy; but when by age and consolidation 
they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and 
have by tho warm embraces of the sun and tho 
kisses of heaven brought forth their clusters, 
they can endure the stnrms of the north and tho 
loud noises of a tempest, and yet nevor be 
broken ; so are the early unions of an unfixed 
marriage ; watchful and observant, jealous and 
busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take 
alarm at every unkind word. For infirmities 
do not manifest tbemscives in the first scenes, 
bulTn 'the succession of a long society ; and It 
is not chance or weakness when it appears at 
first, but it U want of love or prudence, or it will 
be so expounded ; and that which appears ill at 
first usually affrights tho inexperienced man or 
W'oman, who makes unequal conjectures, and 
fancies mighty sorrows by the proportions of 
the new and early unkindness. It is a very 
great passion, or a huge folly, or a certain want 
of love, that cannot preserve the colours and 
beauties of kindness so long as public honesty 
requires man to wear their Bo^^o^?s for the death 
of a friend. Plutarch compares a new marriage 
to a vessel before the hoops are on: “every- 
thing dissolves their tender compaginations;” 
but “ when the joints are stiffened and are tied 
by a firm compliance and proportioned bending, 
scarcely can it be dissolved without fire or the 
violence of iron." After the hearts of the man 
and the wife are endeared and hardened by a 
mutual confidence, and an experience longer 
than artifice and pretence can last, there are a 
great many remembrances, and some things pre- 
sent, that dash all little unkindnesses in pieces. 
The little boy in the Greek epigram that was 
creeping down a precipice, was invited to his 
safety by the sight of his mother's pap when 
nothing else coxrld entice him to retnm; and the 
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bond of common children, and the sight of her 
that nurses what is most dear to him, and the 
eudearroenta of each other in the course of a 
long society, and the same relation, is an excel- : 
lent security to redintegrate and to call that 
love hack which folly and trifling accidents 
would disturb. When it is come thus far, it is 
hard untwisting the knot ; but be careful in its 
first coalition that thero be no rudeness done, 
for if there be, it will for ever after be apt to 
start and to be diseased. 

3. Let man and wife be careful to stifle little 
things, that as fast as they spring they be cut 
down and trod on ; for if they be suffered to 
grow by numbers, they make the spirit peevish, 
and the society troublesome, and the affections 
loose and easy by an habitual aversation. Some 
men are more vexed with a fly than with a 
wound ; and when the gnats disturb our sleep, 
and the reason is disquieted, but not perfectly 
awakened, it is often seen that he is fuller of 
trouble than if in the daylight of hb reason he 
were to contest with a potent enemy. In the 
frequent little accidents of a family, a man’s 
reason cannot always be awake ; and when his 
discourses are imperfect, and a trifling trouble 
makes him yet more restless, be is soon betrayed 
to the violence of passion. It is certain that the 
man or woman are in a state of weakness and 
folly then when they can be troubled with a 
trifling accident, and therefore it b not good to 
tempt their affections when they are in that state 
of danger. In thb case, the caution b to sub- 
tract fuel from the sudden flame ; for stubble, 
though it be (juickly kindled, yet it b as soon 
extinguished If it be not blown by a pertinacious 
breath, or fed with new materials. Add no new 
provocations to the accident, and do not inflame 
thb, and peace will soon return, and the dbeon- 
tent will pass away soon as the sparks from the 
collbion of a flint : ever remembering that discon- 
tents proceeding from daily little things do 
breecf a secret undlscernible disease which b 
more dangerous than a fever proceeding &om a 
discerned notorious surfeit. 

4. Let them be sure to abstain from all those 
things which by experience and observation they 
find to be contrary to each other. They that 
govern elephants never appear before them in 
white, and the masters of bulls keep from them 
all garments of blood and scarlet, as knowing 
that they will be impatient of civil usages and 
discipline when their natures are provoked by 
their proper antipathies. The ancients in their 
marital hieroglyphics used to depict Mercury 
standing by Venus, to signify that by fair langu- 
age and sweet entreaties the minds of each other 
should be united ; and hard by them Suadam et 
Gratias dtscripseninl, they would have all deli- 
ciousness of manners, compliance and mutual 
observance to abide. 

5. Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a 
curious distinction of mine and thine, for thb 


hath caused all the laws, and all the suits, and' 
all the wars in the world ; let them who have 
but one person have also but one interest The 
husband and wife are heirs to each other, a» 
Dionysius Halicamasseus relates from Romulus, 
if they die without children ; but If there be 
children, the wife b tm Traurly 
“a partner in the inheritance;” but during’ 
their life the use and employment b common to 
both their necessities, and in this there b no 
other difference of right but that the man hath 
the dbpensation of all, and may keep it from hb 
wife, just as the governor of a town may keep it 
from the right owner — he hath the power, but no 
right to do so. And when either of them begin* 
to impropriate, it b like a tumour in the flesh, it 
draws more than its share, but what it feeds OU' 
turns to a boiL And therefore the Romans for- 
bade any donations to be made between man< 
and wife, because neither of them could transfer 
a new right of those things which already they 
had in common ; but thb is to be understood’ 
only concerning the uses of necessity and per- 
sonal conveniences, for so all may be the woman’s 
and all may be the man’s, in several regards. 
Corvinus dwelb in a farm and receives all ite 
profits, and reaps and sows as he pleases, and eate 
of the com and drinks of the wine ; it b hb own, 
but all that also is his lord’s, and for it Corvlnne 
pays acknowledgment^ and hb patron bath suA 
powers and uses of it os are proper to the lords ; 
and yet for all thb it may be the king’s too, to 
all the purposes that be can need, and is all to 
be accounted in the certsus, and for oertoln ser- 
vices and times of danger ; so are the riches a 
family, they axe a woman's as well as a man’s ; 
tbey^are hers for need, and hers for om^ent, 
and hers for modest delight,' and for the uses of 
religion and prudent charity ; hut the disposing 
them into portions of inheritance, the assignation 
of charges end govemments, stipends and 
wards, annuities and greater donatives, are the 
reserves of the superior right, and not to bS' 
invaded by the under-possessors. But in those 
tilings where they ought to be common, if the 
spleen or the belly swells, and dnws into its 
capacity much of that which should be spent 
on those parts which have an equal right to 
be maintained, it b a dropsy or a consumption 
of the whole, something that b evil because it is 
I unnatural and monstrous. Macarins, in hb 
I tliirty-second homily, speaks Billy in this parti- 
^ cular : a woman betrothed to a man hears all her 
portion, and with ’a mighty love pours it into the 
bands of her husband, and says, " I have notlung 
of my own my goods, my portion, my body, 
and my mind are yours. ‘ 'All that a woman hath 
is reckoned to the right of her husband ; not 
her wealth and her person only, but her reputa- 
tion and her praise;” so Lucian. But as the 
earth, the mother of all creatures here b^ow, 
sends np aR its vapours and proper emissions at 
the command of the sun, and yet requiree them 
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i^n to leftjsh her own neeils, and tiiey are 
deposited between them both in the bosom of a 
cknd as a common receptacle, that they may 
cool his flames, and yet descend to make her 
fruitful, so are the proprieties of a wife to be 
disposed of by her lord, and yet all are for her 
provisions, it being a part of his need to refresh 
and supply hers, and it serves the interest of 
both, while it serves the necessities of either. 

These are the duties of them both, which have 
oommon regards and eqnal necesrities and ob]i> 
gations. And indeed there is scarce any matter 
of duty but it concerns them both alike, and is 
only distinguished by names, and both its variety 
by circumstances and little accidents ; and what 
in one is called *‘Iove,” in the other is called 
“reverence," and what in the wife is ‘*obedi* 
ence," the same in the man is ‘‘duty he pro* 
rides, and. she dispenses ; he gives command- 
ments, and she rules by them ; he rules her by 
au^rity, and she rules him by lore*, she ought 
by all means to please him, and he must by uo 
means displease her. For as the heart is set in 
the midst of the body, and though it strikes to 
one side by the prerogative of natnre, yet those 
throbs and constant motions are felt on the 
other side aho, and the influence is equal to 
both, so it is in conjngsl duties ; some motions 
ace to the one side more than to the other, bat 
ttis interest U on both, and the dnty is etjual in 
the several instances. If it be otherwise, the 
mui eqjoys a wife as Periander did bis dead 
M^ssa, by an unnatural union, neither pleasing 
Borholy, useless to all the purposes of society, 
and dead to content. 

FABT Q. 

The next inquiry is more particular, and con- 
lidera the power and duty of the tn^n ; “ let 
every cae of youso love hia wife even as himself 
she is os himself, the man hath power over her 
as over himself, and must love her equally. 

1. A husband's power over hb wife is naUmai 
an ^iendly, not m agi^rml and despotic; The 
wife is in under conduct and 

counsel ; for tuT power a man bath is founded 
in the underatanding, not in the wiU or force ; 
it ia not a power of coercion, but a power of 
advice, and that gorerament that wise men have 
over those who are fit to be conducted by them • 
said Valerias in Livy, “ husb ands 
be fejhersi^n lords.- Homer adds more soft 
appeuatives to the character of a husband’s 
• **^rh on art tp_b6 a f ather and a mother to 
^Md aJ)rother," and gmt'r^nTniil^Ve 
SS* martlsgo should be no better than the 
owmtwn of an orphan. For she that is bound 

**“1 ^wthee for 
m^Brable like a poor fatherless 

^ B>»ipides had cause to com- 
Ambrose weU twadatess «It is sad, when 


virgtDS are with their own money soM to Hluvery : 
dnd that services are in better Ht.itM tlnui murri* 
ages, for they receive wages but huy tJhdr 
fetters, and pay dear for their Iorh of lilirrt> 
and therefore the Itomans exprerised tin? m.m’tt 
power over his wife but by a g< htlo word. 
Cicero said, *‘Let there be no governor of th** 
woman appointed, but a censor of manner^, one 
to teach the men to moderate their wives/* tlutl 
is, fairly to induce them to the inoasurcfi of their 
own proportions* It was rarely observed of 
Philo, When Adam made that fond excuse for 
his folly in eating the forbidden fruit, he said, 
•The woman thou gavest to bo wUh nio, she 
gave me/ He says, not ‘ the woman which 'Fliou 
gavest io me,* no such thing ; she is none of hie 
goods, none of his possessions, not to be reckoned 
amongst bis sen*ants ; God did not give her to 
linn so ; hut ‘ tlie woman Thou gavest to be with 
me/ that is, to be my partner, the companion of 
my joys and sorrows, thou gavest her for use, 
not for dominion/' llie dominion of a man over 
his wife is no other than as the soul rales the 
body, for which it takes a mighty care, and 
uses it with a delicate tenderness, and cares for 
it in all contingencies, and watches to keep it 
from all evils, and studies to make for it fair 
provisions, and very often is led by its incUna* 
tioos and desires, and does never contradict its 
appetites, but when they are evil, and then also 
not without some trouble and sorrow; and iU 
government comes only to this, it furnishes the 
body with light and understanding, and the 
body furnishes the soul with hands and feet; 
the soul governs, because the body cannot else 
be happy, but the goverament is no other than 
provision ; as a nu^ governs a child, when she 
causes him to eut, and to be warm, and dry, and 
quiet ; and yet even the v^ry government itself 
is divided ; for man and wife in the family are 
os the sun and moon in the firmament of heaven; 
he rules by day, and she by night, that is, in the 
lesser and mow proper circles of her affairs, in 
the conduct of domestic provisions and necessary 
offica% and shines only by bis light, and rales 
by his authority ; and as the moon in opposirion 
to the sun shines brightest, that is, then, when 
she is in her o^vn drcles and separate regions > 
so is the authority of the wife then most con* 
Bplcutms when she is separate andHn her proper 
sphere, tn^ryn^eo, m the nursery and otlices of 
domestic employment ; but when she is in con* 
junction w ith the ron her brother, that Is, In 
that place and emplojTnenrfn which bis care 
and proper offices are employed, her light is not 
seen, her authority hath no proper business ; 
but else there is no differeoce, for they were 
barbarous people, among whom wives were in- 
stead of servants, sold Spartianus in Caracalla ; 
and it ia..a sign of impotcncy and weakness, to 
force the eamela to kneel for their iond, because 
thou hast not spirit and strength enough to 
climb, to make the affections and evonnoas uf a 
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wife bend bf the flexures of a serrant, is a sign 
the wan is not wise enough to govern, when 
another stands by. So many differences as can 
be in the appellatives of dominua and doninio, 
governor and governess, lord and lady, master 
and mistress, the same difl'crence there is in the 
authority of man and woman, and no more ; Si 
tu Caius, ego Caia, was publicly proclaimed on 
the threshold of the young man's house, when 
the bride entered into bis hands and power ; and 
the title of domiiui in the sense of the ci^il law, 
was among the Romans given to wives, said 
Virgil, where, though Servius says it was spoken 
after the manner of the Greeks, who called the 
wifeA/o’jrou'oi', “lady” or "mistress,” yet it was 
BO amongst both the nations. ** Acdomus, dom- 
inam voca" says Catnllus; IlcerehU domimx 
nr comes ipse euce," so Martial ; and, therefore, 
although there is just measure of subjection * 
and obedience doe from the wife to the husband 
(as I shall after explain), yet nothing of this is 
expressed in the man's character, or in his duty ; 
be is not commanded to rule, nor instructed bow, 
nor bidden to exact obedience, or to defend his 
privilege ; all his duty is signified by love, “ by 
nourishing and cherishing,” by being joined with 
tier in all the unions of charity, by “not being 
bitter to her,” by " dwelling with her according 
to knowledge, giving honour to her,” so that it 
seems to be with husbands, as it is with bishops 
and priests, to whom much honour is due ; but 
yet so that if they stand on it, and challenge it, 
they become less honourable ; and as amongst 
men and women, humility is the way to be pre- 
ferred ; so it is in husbands, they shall prevail 
by cession, by sweetness and counsel, and charity 
and compliance. So that we cannot discourse of 
the man's right, without describing the measures 
of his doty ; that therefore follows next. 

2. "Let him love his wife even as himself;” 
that Is his duty, and the measure of it too ; which 
is so plain, that if be understands how he treats 
himself, there needs nothing be added concern- 
ing his demeanonr towards her, save only that 
we add the particulars, in which Holy Scripture 
instances this general commandment. 

Mi? viKpalvere. That is the first. "Bo not 
bitter against her;" and this is the least index 
and signification of love. A civil man is never 
bitter against a friend or a stranger, much less 
to him that enters under his roof, and is secured 
by the laws of hospitality. But a wife does all 
that and more ; she quits all her interest for his 
love, she gives him all that she can give, she is 
as much the same person as another can be the 
same, who is conjoined by love, and mystery, 

« pqqI to tbe Colossians, chap, iih, vene 18, first 
sdvlseth women to submit themselves to their hus- 
bands, and then counselleth men to love their wives. 
And sure it was fitting that women should first have 
this lesson given them, because it Is hardest to bo 
learned, and therefore they need have the more time 
to con Itr— fuWer's Bolv Stale. 


and religion, and all that is sacred and profane. 
They bare the same fortune, the same family, 
the same children, the same religion, the same 
interest, " the same flesh,” erant duo in camem 
unam; and therefore this the apostle urges for 
his /ri) viKpau/tre, "no man hateth his own 
flesh, but Donrisheth and cherisheth it and he 
certainly is strangely sacrilegious and a violator 
of tbe rights of hospitality and sanctuary, who 
uses her rudely, who is fled for protection, not 
only to his bouse, but also to bis heart and 
bosom. A wise man will not wrangle with any 
one, much less with his dearest relative; and if 
it is. itc<^nnted indecent to embrace in public, it 
i3_eitremely shameful to brawl in publicp for 
the other is in itself lawful ; but this never, 
though it were assisted with the best circum- 
stances of which it is rapable. Marcus Aurelius 
said, that "a wise man ought often to admonish 
his wife, to reprove her seldom, but never to lay 
his bands on her. ” And the ancients use to sacri- 
fice to Jnno, or “the president of marriage,” 
without gall ; and St Basil observes and uiges it 
by way of upbraiding quarrelling husbands, 
" tbe viper costs all his poison when he marries 
his female.” He is worse than a viper, who, for 
tbe reverence of this sacred union, will not 
abstain from such a poisonous bitterness ; and 
bow shall he embrace that person whom he hath 
smitten reproachfully ! for those kindnesses are 
indecent which the fighting man pays unto his 
wife. St Chrysostom, preaching earnestly against 
this barbarous inhumanity of striking the wife, 
or reviling her with evil language, says, it is as 
if a king should beat bis viceroy and use him 
like a dog, from whom most of that reverence 
and majesty must needs depart, which he first 
put on him, and the subjects shall pay him less 
duty, bow much his prince hath treated him with 
les-s civility; but the loss redounds to himself, and 
tbe government of the whole family shall be dis- 
ordered, if blows be laid on that shoulder which, 
together with the other, ought to bear nothing 
bnt the cares and the issues of a prudent govern- 
ment And it is observable, that no man ever 
did this rudeness with a virtuous end ; it is an 
incompetent instrument, and may proceed from 
wrath and folly, but can never end in virtue and 
the unions of a prudent and fair society. "If 
you strike,” saith St Chrysostom, “ yniL eiasper - 
ate the wound,” and (like Cato at Utica in his 
despair) tear the wounds in pieces ; and yet he 
that did so ill to himself whom he loved well, he 
loved not women tenderly, and yet would never 
strike; and if the man cannot endure her talking, 
bow can she endure bis striking! Bat this 
caution contains a duty in it which none prevari- 
cates, but the meanest of tbe people, fools, and 
bedlams, whose kindness is a curse, whow 
government is by chance and violence, and tbeii 
families are herds of balking cattle. 

The marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudeness : it is a thing pure 
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as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as the world. 
“llatj.lOYe/’ said one, “that can cease, was 
never true : ” it is 6;u\la, so Moses called it ; it 
is cffyota, so St Paul ; it is so Homer ; 

it is if,i\(i<ppo(jivr,> s® Plutarch : that is, it con- 
tains in it all “sweetness," and all “ society,” 
and “felicity,” and all “prudence,” and all 
“wisdom.” For there is nothing can please a 
man without love; and if a man be weary of the 
wise discourses of the apostles, and of the inno« 
cency of an even and a pri\‘ate fortune, or hates 
peace or a fruitful year, ha hath reaped thorns 
and thistles from the choicest flowers of para* 
dise; “ for nothing can sweeten felicity itself 
but love:” but when a man dwells in love, then 
the breasts of bis wife are pleasant os the drop- 
pings on the hill of Hermon, her eyes are fair as 
the light of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, and 
he can quench his thirst, aud ease his cares, and 
lay his sorrow down on her lap, and can retire 
home to his sanctuary and refectory, and his 
garden of sweetness and chaste refreshments. 
No man can tell but be tb.at loves bis children, 
how many delicious accents make a man’s heart 
dance in the pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges; their childishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imper- 
fections, their necessities, are so many little 
emanations of joy and comfort to him that 
delights in their persons and society ; but be 
that loves not his wife and children feeds a 
lioness at home, and broods a nest of sorrows ; 
and blessing itself cannot make him happy ; so 
that all the commandments of God ei^joiniog a 
man to “love his wife,” are nothing but so 
many necessities and capacities of joy. “ She 
^j!SU®JPV^s,safe;..ftnd ^Uiat loves is joyfuL” 
Love is a union of all things excellent ; it con- 
tains in it proportion and satisfaction, and rest 
and confidepce ; and I wish that this were so 
much proceeded in that the heathens themselves 
could not go beyond us in this virtue, and its 
proper and its appendant happiness. Tiberius 
Gracchus chose to die for the safety of his wife ; 
and yet, metbinks, for a Christian to do so 
should be no bard thing; for many servants will 
die for their masters, and many gentlemen will 
die for their friend ; but the examples ora not so 
many of those that are ready to do it for their 
dearest relatives, and yet some there have been. 
Baptista Fregosa tells of a Neapolitan that gave 
himself a slave to the Moors, that ho might 
foUow his wife ; and Dominicus Catalusius, the 
pnnee of Lesbos, kept company with his lady 
when she was a leper; and these aw greater 
things than to die. 

Bnt the cases in which this can bo required 
aw w raw Md contingent, that Holy Scriptuw 
msUnces not the duty in this particular ; but it 
wntains In It that the husband should nourish 

“fresh her 
confidence and 

pwtty arU of rest; for even the fig-trees that 


grew in paradise bad «!iarp-poiiitc“d leaves, liarnh* 
nesses fit to mortify Ibe tocj.forwanl liislinf? 
after tho Bweetness of the fruit. Hut it will 
concern the prudence of the husbancrH !<ivc? io 
make the cares and evils as simple aii<l as 
bo can, by doubling the joys and acts of a 
ful friendship, by tolerating l^cr inlirmilics 
cause by so doing ho either cures her or inakcR 
himself better), by fairly expounding all the 
little traverses of society and conimuriication, 

** by taking everything by tlie right handle,** om 
P lutarch's expression is ; for there is nothing 
but may be mi8iDlcri)rctcd, and yet if it bo 
capable of a fair construction, it is tho office of 
love to make it. Love will account that to bo 
well said, wliich, it may bo, was not so intctjdc<l ; 
and then it may cause it to be so another time. 

3. Hither also is to be referred that ho secure 
the interest of her virtue and fcdicity by a fair 
example; for a wife to a husband is a lino or 

1 juperficies ; it hath dimensions of its own, bnt 
no motion or proper afTcclions; but commonly 
puts 00 such images of virtues or vices as are 
presented to her by her husband's idea ; and if 
thou becst vicious, complain not that she is 
infected that lies in thy bosom ; the interest of 
whose love tics her to transcribe thy copy, and 
write after the characters of Ihy mauners. Paris 
was a man of pleasure, and Helena was ao 
adulteress, and she added covetousness ou her 
own account. But Ulysses was a prudent man, 
and a wary counsellor, sober and severe ; and he 
elTormed his wife into such imagery as lie desired; 
apd she was chaste as tho snows on the moun* 
tains, diligent as the fatal sisters, always busy, 
and always faithful: ‘‘she had a lazy tongue, 
and a busy hand.'* 

4. Above all tho instances of love, let him 
preserve towards her an inviolable faith, and an 
unspotted chastity; for this Is the marriagc^iing; 
it ties two hearts by an eternal band ; it is like 
the cherubim's Homing sword, set for the guard 
of paradise; he that passes into that ganlen, 
now that it is immured by Christ and the Church, 
enters into the shades of death. No man must 
touch the forbidden tree, that in the midst of 
the garden, which is the tree of knowledge and 
life, entity is tho security of lovo, and pro* 
serves ell the mysteriousne.w like the secrets of 
a temple. Und er this lock is deposited security 
of families, the union of affections, the repairer 
of accidental breaches. This is a grace that is 
shut up and secured by all arts of heaven, and 
the defence of laws, the locks and bars of 
modesty, by honour and reputation, by fear and 
sham^ by interest and high regards ; and that 
contract that is intended to bo for ever is yet 
dissolved, and broken by the violation of this ; 
noUiing but death can do so much evil to the 
holy rites of marriage as unebastity and breach 
of faith cam The shepherd Gratis falling in love 
with a she goat, had his brains beaten out with 
a buck os be lay asleep ; and by the laws of the 
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Romans, a man miglit kill bis daughter or bis 
wife, if he snrprised her in the breach of her 
holj TOWS, whidi are as sacred as the threads of 
Hf^ secret as the privacies of the sanctuary, and 
holy as the society of angels ; and God that 
commanded ns to forgive our enemies, left it in 
our choice, and hath not commanded ns to for* 
give an adniterous hasband or a wife ; but the 
offended party’s displeasure may pass into an 
eternal separation of society and friendship. 
Now in this grace it is fit that the wisdom and 
severity of the man should hold forth a pure 
taper, that his wife may, by seeing the beauties 
and transparencies of that crystal, dress her 
mind and her body by the light of so pure re- 
flections ; it is certain he will expect it from the 
modesty and retirement, from the passive nature 
and colder temper, from the humility and fear, 
from the honour and love, of his wife, that she 
be pnre as the eye of heaven ; and therefore it is 
but reason that the wisdom and nobleness, the 
love and confidence, the strength and severity, 
of the man, should be as holy and certain in this 
grace, as he is a severe exactor of it at her hands, 
who can more easily be tempted by another, and 
less by herself. 

These are the little lines of a roan’s duty, 
which, like threads of light from the body of the 
sun, do clearly describe all the regions of his 
proper obligations. Now concerning the woman’s 
duty, although it consists in doing whatsoever 
her husband commands, and so receives measures 
from the rules of his govemment, yet there are 
also some lines of life depicted on her bands, by 
which she may read and know how to proportion 
out her duty to her husband- 

1. The first is obedience ; which, because It is 
nowhere enjoined tbat the man should exact of 
her, but often commanded to her to pay, gives 
demonstration that it is a voluntary cession that 
Is required— such a cession os roust be without 
coercion and violence on his part, but on fair 
inducements and reasonableness in the thing, 
and out of love and honour on her part When 
God commands us to love Him, He means we 
should obey Him,— “This is love, tbat ye keep 
my commandments and “ If ye love me,” said 
our Lord, “keep my commandments.” Now as 
Clmst is to the Church, so Is man to the wife, 
and therefore obedience is the best instance of 
her love, for it proclaims her submission, her 
humility, her opinion of his wisdom, his pre- 
eminence in the family, the right of his privilege, 
and the injunction imposed by God on her 
sex, tbat although in sorrow she bring forth 
children, yet with love and choice she should 
obey. The man’s authority is love, and the 
woman’s love is obedience ; and it was not rightly 
observed of him tbat said, when the woman fell, 
“God made her timorous that she might be 
ruled,” apt and easy to obey, for this obedience 
IS no way founded in fear, but in love and rever- 
ence : Ttcepta rtverentia est si mtdier viro subsii, 


said the law. Unless also tbat we will add that 
it is an effect of tbat modesty which like rubies 
adorns the necks and cheeks of women. Said 
the maiden in the comedy, *‘It is modesty to 
advance and highly to honour them, who have 
honoured ns by making us to be the compautous” 
of their dearest excellences. For the woman 
that went before the roan in the way of death is 
commanded to follow him in the way of love ; 
and tbat makes the society to be perfect, and the 
union profitable, and the harmony complete. 
For then the sonl and body make a perfect man, 
when the soul commands wisely, or rules lovingly, 
and cares profitably, and provides plentifully, 
and conducts charitably that body which is its 
partner, and yet the inferior. But if the body 
shall give laws, and by the violence of the app^ 
tite first abuse the understanding, and then 
possess the superior portion of the will and 
choice, the body and the soul are not apt com- 
pany, and the man is a fool, and miserable. If 
the soul roles not, it cannot be a companion ; 
either it most govern or he a slave. Never was 
king deposed and suffered to live in the state of 
peerage and equal honour, but made a prisoner 
or pot to death ; and those women that bad 
rather lead the blind than follow prudent guides, 
rule fools and easy men than obey the powerful 
and wise, never made a good society in a house. 
A wife never can become equal but by obeying, 
but so her power, while it is in minority, makes 
up the authority of the roan integral, and he* 
comes one government as themselves are one 
man. ‘*Male and female created He them, and 
called their name Adam,” saith the Holy Scrip- 
ture : they are bat one, and therefore the several 
parts of this one man must stand in the place 
where God appointed, tbat the lower parts may 
do their offices in their own station, and promote 
the common interest of the whole. A ruling 
woman is intolerable. It is a sad calamity for a 
woman to be joined to a fool or a weak person; 
it is like a guard of geese to keep the Capitol; 
or as if a flock of sheep should read grave lectures 
to their shepherd, and give him orders where be 
shall conduct them to pasture. . . . *'To 
he ruled by weaker people," ** to have a fool to 
one’s master,” is the fate of miserable and un- 
blessed people; and the wife can be no ways 
happy, unless she be governed by a prudent lord, 
whose commands ore sober counsels, whose 
authority is paternal, whose orders are pro- 
visions, and whose sentences are charity. 

For although in those things which are of the 
necessary parts of faith and holy life the woman 
is only subject to Christ, who only is and can bo 
Lord of consciences, and commands alone where 
the conscience is instructed and convinced, yet^ 
as it is part of the man's office to he a teacher 
and a prophet, and a guide and a master, so also 
It will relate very much to the demonstration of 
their affections to obey his counsels, to imitate 
his virtues, to be directed by bis wisdom, to have 
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ber persnasioo measured by tbe lines of his ex- 
Mllent religion. “It were hugely decent, saith 
Plutarch, «41iatihfljei£efihpul(^acknow^ge her, 
husband-fiwheT teacher and her guide,” for then 
■wW she is what he please to efforra her, he hath 
no causa to complain if she he no better. “ His 
precepts and wise counsels can draw her olT 
from vanities and as he said of geometry, that 
if she be skilled in that she will not easily be a 
gamester or a dancer, may perfectly he said of 
religion; if she suffers herself to he guided by 
his counsel and efformed by his religion, either 
he is an ill master in his religion, or he may 
secure io her, and for lus advantc^e, an excellent 
virtue. And although in matters of religion the 
husband hath no empire and command, yet if 
there he a place left to persuade, and entreat, ! 
and induce by arguments, there is not in a family 
a greater endearment of affections th an the nnity 
of jeligion, and anciently it was not permitted 
to a woman to have a religion by herself, and the 
rites which a woman performs severally from 
her hnshand arejiotpleasing to God, and there* 
fore Pomponia Gnccina, because she entertained 
a stranger religion, was permitted to the judg- 
ment of her husband Plantius. And this whole 
affair is no stranger to Christianity, for tbe 
eSmstioD woman was not suffered to marry an 
unbelieving man ; and although this is not to be 
extended to (Merent opinions within the limits 
of the common faith, yet thus much advantage 
Is won or lost by it, that the compliance of the 
wffe, and submission of her nnderstanding to the 
better rule of her husband in matters of religion, 
win help very much to warrant her though she 
abonld he miqiersnaded in a matter less neces- 
sary, yet nothing can warrant herin her separate 

rites and manners of worshippings but an invin- 
cible necessity of conscience and a curions infal- 
lible truth ; and if she he deceived alone, she 
hath no excuse, if with him, shehath much pity, 
tad some degrees of warranty under the pro- 
tection of humility, and duty, and dear affections. 
And she win find that It is part of her privilege 
aadri^t tojarlahe of the mysteries and hles- 
lings of her husband’s religion. «*A woman,” 
6wd Romulus, “by the holy laws hath right to 

partabeofherhusband'sgood8,andherhn6band’a 

and holy things." there is a 

there is a nursery of tempta- 
and lOTe is pereeculed and in perpetual 
dji^ to*be ^sstroyedrthbte aw^jMlousics, 
5 “^rests,- and differing opinions, 
and Spates, and we'cann^love them 

80 well whom we believe to be' lass beloved of 
God, nd It is ill uniting with a person concern- 
mg whom my perenasion tells me that be is bke 
to lire in hell bo eternal ages. 

1 The ^ Hne of the woman’s doty is com- 
S^^l®***®*" "ttioliiSen man 

opposes the outward and 
"omTHma-omaineni uf the body, coacemtng 


which as there can be no particular measure set 
down to all persons, but the proportions were to 
be measured by the customs of wise peopl<-, the 
quality of the woman, and the dcsiroH of tin- man ; 
yet it is to be limited by Christian modesty, ami 
the usages of the more excellent and si-v*‘r. 
matrons.’ Menander In the comedy brings in a 
man turning his wife from his house liccauso hIio 
stained her yellow hair, which was then tlio 
beauty. A wise woman should not paint. A 
studious gallautry in clothes cannot make a 
wise man love his wife the better. Said the 
comedy: “Such gaieties are fit for tragedies, 
but not for the uses of life;” decor occuffus 
tt tecta venuaUu, that’s tbe Cliristian woman's 
fineness ; “the hidden man of the heart,” sweet- 
ness of manners, humble comportment, fair in- 
terpretation of all addresses, reedy compliance, 
high opinion of him and mean of herself, “ to 
partake secretly, and in her heart of all his Joys 
and sorrows,” to believe him comely and fair 
though the sun hath drawn a cypress over him ; 
for as marriages are not to be contracted by the 
bands and eye, but with reason and the hearts, 
so are these judgments to be made by the mind, 
not by the sight ; and diamonds cannot make the 
woman virtuous, uor him to value her who sees 
her put them off theu, v^en charity and modesty 
are her brightest ornaments. . . . Indeed, 
the outward ornament is fit to take fools, but they 
are not worth tbe taking ; but she that hath a wise 
husband must entice him to an eternal dearness 
by the veil of modesty and the ^ve robes of 
chastity, the omamest of meekness and the jewels 
of faith and charity ; she must have no fucua but 
blushings, her brightness must be pi^ty, and 
she must shine round about with sweetness and 
friendship, and she shall be pleasant while she 
lives, and desired when she dies. If not, her 
grave shall be full of rottenness and dishonour, 
and her memory shall be worse after she la dead. 
After she is dead ; for that will he the end of all 
merry meetings; and I choose this to be tbe last 
advice to both : 

8. “ Bsmember^e days of darkness, for they 
are many the joys' of the bridal-chamber are 
qmckly past, ond the remalDing portion of the 
state is a dull progress, without variety of joys, 
but not without the change of sorrows ; but that 
portion that shall enter into the grave must be 
eternal. It is fit that I should infuse a bunch of 
myrrh into the festival goblet, and after the ^yp- 
tian manner serve np a dead man's bones at a 
feast: I will only show it and take it away 
again ; it will make the wine bitter, but whole- 
some. But those married pairs that live as re- 
membering ttiat they must part again, and give 
an account how they treat themselves and each 
other, shall at tbe day of their death be admitted 
to glorious espouses, md when they shall Uvo 
again be married to their Lord, aud partake of 
Hts glories, "With Abraham and Joseph, St Peter 
and St Paul, and all the married saints. ** All 
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those things that now please ns shall pass from 
ns, or we iinm them;" but those things that 
concern the other life are permanent as the num< 
bers of eternity ; and although at the resurrection 
there shall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but the mar* 
riage of the Lamb ; yet then shall be remembered 


how men and women passed through this state 
which is a type of that, and from this sacramen* 
tal union all holy pairs shall pass to the spiritual 
and eternal, where love shall be their portion, 
and joys shall crown their beads, and they shall 
lie in the bosom of Jesus and in the heart of God 
to eternal ages. Amen. 


EGBERT LEIGHTON.* 
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DIVINE GRACE AND HOLY OBEDIENCE.+ 

To desire ease and happiness, under a general 
representation of it, is a thing of more easy and 
general persinision ; there is somewhat in nature 
to help the argument But to find beauty in, 
and be taken with, the very way of holiness that 
leads to it, is more rare, and depends on a higher 
principle. Self love inclines a man to desire the 
rest of love, but to love and desire the labour of 
love is love of a higher and purer strain. To 
delight and be cheerful in obedience argues much 
love as the spring of it That is the thing the 
holy Tsalmist doth so plentifully express in this 
Psalm, and he is still desiring more of that sweet 
and lively affection that might make him yet 
more abundant in action- Thus here, “ I will 
run," etc., he presents his desire and bis purpose 
together, q.d.. The more of this grace Thou 
bestowest on me, the more service shall 1 be 
able to do Thee. 

This'is the top of his ambition, while others 
are seeking to enlarge their barns, their lands or 
estates, or their titles ; and kings to enlarge 
their territories or authority, to encroach on 
neighbouring kingdoms, or be more absolute in 
their own ; instead of all such enlargements this 

* “His preaching had a sublimity both of thouglit 
and expression in It. Tlio grace and gravity of liis 
pronunciation was such that few heard him without a 
very sensible emotion; 1 am sure I never did. His 
style was rather too fine; but there was a majesty and 
ft beauty lu it that left so deep an Impression, that 1 
cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him preach 
thirty years ago.”— BisAop Duniet. 

“The manner of his delivery added much to the 
effect of Leighton's discourses. Ills voice was feeble, 
but clear, flexible, and melodious. His pronuncUtion 
was deliberate and rather slow, yet distinct, warm, and 
pathetic. His attitude and his gesture were highly 
graceful. He showed and he excited sensibility. Uls 
manner arrested attention: a wandering eye was never 
seen when be preached, and the audience wore fre- 
quently dissolved la lean, while himself was visibly 
and deeply affected. His oratory fwos] pivre, soft, and 
iDslnaating; it resembled the flakes of falling snow.” 
—PrJermnt. 

t “1 will run the way of Thy commandments when 
Thou sbalt enlarge my heart” (Psalm cxlx. 32X 


is David’s great desire, an enlarged heart to 
run the way of Cod's commandments." 

And these other (how big soever they sound) 
are poor narrow desires : this one is larger and 
higher than them all, and gives evidence of a 
heart already large. But as it is miserable in 
those desires, so it is happy in this, that much 
would still have more. 

Let others seek more money, or more honour. 
Oh 1 the blessed choice of that soul that is still 
seeking more love to God, more affection, and 
more ability to do Him service ; that counts all 
days and hours for lost which ore not employed 
to their improvement ; tliat hears the Word in 
public, and reads it in private for this purpose, 
to kindle this love, or to blow the spark. If any 
there be already in the heart, to raise it to a 
clear flame, and from a little flame to make it 
bum yet hotter and purer, and rise higher ; but^ 
above all means, is often presenting (Ats in prayer 
to Him on whose influence all depends, in whose 
band our hearts are, much more than in oux 
own. It follows Him with this desire, and 
works on Him by His own interest Though 
there can be really no accession of gain to Him 
by our services, yet He is pleased to account 
with us as if there were. Therefore we may 
urge this : Lord, give more, and receive more. 
" I will run the way of Thy commandments, 
when Tliou .sh.alt enlarge my heart” 

We have here, in these words, a required dis- 
position, and a suitable resolution. The dis- 
position relates to tbe resolution, os the means 
of fulfllling it ; and tbe resolution relates to the 
disposition, both as tbe end of desiring it, and 
os the motive of obtaining it The resolution 
occurs first in tbe words 

“ I will run," etc. The way resolved on, that 
of God's comman<lment3, not the road of the 
polluted world, not the crooked ways of his own 
heart, but the highway, the royal way, the 
straight way of tbe kingdom, and that in the 
notion of subjection and obedience, the way 
of Thy commandments." This, man naturally 
struggles against and repines at To be limited 
and bounded by a law is a restraint, and vain 
man could possibly find in his heart to do many 
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of the same things that are cominandcd, hut he 
would not be tied, would Lave his liberty, and 
do it of his own choice. This is the enmity of 
the carnal mind .against God, as tho Apostle 
expresses it; “It is not subject to the law of 
God, neither can it be ; ” it breaks these bonds, 
aud casts away the cords of His authority. IhiH 
is sill, the transgression of tho law ; and this 
made tlie lirst sin so great, though in a matter 
one would think small, the eating of the fruit of 
a tree : it was rebellion against the majesty of 
God, casting off His law and authority, and 
aspiring to an imagined self-deity. And this is 
still the treasonable pride or independency, and 
wickedness of oxxr nature, rising up against God 
who formed us of nothing. 

And this is the power and substance of re- 
ligion, the new impress of God upon the heart, 
obedience and resignment to Him. To he given 
up to TTim 03 entirely His, to be moulded and 
ordered as He will, to be subject to His laws and 
appointments in all things, to have every action 
and every word under a rule and law, and the 
penalty to be so high— eternal death. All this, 
to a carnal or haughty mind, is bard. Not only 
every action and every word, but even every 
thought too, must be subject The soul is not 
so much as thought free. “Every thought is 
brought into captivity," as the apostle speaks, 2 
Cor. X. 6 ; and so the licentious mind accounts 
it Not only the affections and desires, but the 
very reasonings and imaginations are brought 
under this law. 

Now, to yield this as reasonable and due to 
God, to own His sovereignty, and to acknowledge 
the law to be holy, just, and good ; to approve, 
yea, to love it, even when it most contradicts 
and controls onr own corrupt will and the law 
of sin in onr flesh ; this U true spiritual obedi- 
ence— to study and inquire after the will of 
God in all our ways what will please Him, and, 
having fonnd it, to follow that which is here 
called “the way of His commandments;" to 
make this our way, and our business in the world, 
and all other things but accessories and by-works, 
even those lawful things that may he taken in 
and used as helps in ouj way, as the disciples 
passing through the com, plucked the ears, and 
did eat in passing as a by-work, but their busi- 
ness was to follow their Master. And whatso- 
ever would hinder us in this way must be watched 
and guarded against To effect that, we must 
either remove and thrust it aside, or, if wo can- 
not do that, yet we must go over it, and trample 
It under foot, were it tho thing or tho pereou, 
that is dearest to us in the world. Till the 
heart be brought to this state and purpose, it is 
ellhw wholly void of, or very low and weak in 
tho troth of religion. \ 

Wo place religion much in onr accustomed 
perfomancM, in coining to church, hearing and 
^atmg of ^ons, and praying at home, 
•coping a road of such and such duties. The 


“way of Gn<r.s rrmiiiiainliinut-. " is more ill 
doing than in iliscoiiifK*. In tiiany, luligion 
evaporates itself ton iiiiii h out by tin; tenn-ne, 
while it appears too little in llnir “ wayn." Oli, 
but this is the main, one a- t of rinuity, iii.'. l<. 
ness or humility, speakH inon; tliaii ailay'n >liH. 
course. All the nicaiis we use in ri li;.'i»ti ar.« 
intended for a further end, wbi< li, if lin y all.iiu 
not, they arc nothing. This end to iinntify 
and purify tlio heart, to mould it to tlm way of 
GoiVa commandments in tho whole trai-k of 
our lives ; in our private converse one with .'in- 
other, and our retired secret converse with our- 
selves, to have Goil still before us, and ilis law 
our rule in all wo do, that lie may be our medi- 
tation day and night, and that His law may be 
our counsellor, os this psalm hath it ; to regulate 
all our designs and tho works of our callings liy 
it; to walk “soberly, and godly, and righteously 
in this present world ; " to curb and cross our 
own wills where they cross God's ; to deny our- 
selves our own humour and pride, our passions 
and pleasures ; to have all these subdued and 
brought under by tho power of tho law of love 
within us— this, and nothing below this, is tho 
end of religion. Alas I amongst multitudes who 
are called Christians, some there may bo who 
speak and appear like it, yet how few ore there 
who make this their business, and aspire to this, 
“tho way of God’s commandments." 

His intended course in this way, tho Psalmist 
expresses by “running.'’ It is good to be in 
this way even in the slowest motions. Love will 
creep where it cannot go. But if thou art so 
indeed, then thou wilt long fora swifter motion. 
If thou do but creep, be doing, creep on, yet 
desire to be enabled to go. If thou gocst, but 
yet halting and lamely, desire to be strengthened 
to walk straight ; and if thou walkest, let not 
that satisfy thee, desire to run. So here, David 
did walk in this way, hut he earnestly wishes 
to mend his pace ; ho would willingly run, and 
for that end ho desires au enlarged heart 

Some dispute and discant too much, whether 
they go or not, aud chUdishly toll their steps, 
and would know at every pace whether they 
advance or not, and how much they advance, 
and thus amuse themselves, and spend the time 
of doing and going, in questioning and doubting. 
Thus it is with many Christians. But it were^a 
more wise and comfortable way, to bo endeav- 
ouring onwards, and, if thou make little pro- 
gress, at least to bo desiring to make more ; to be 
praying and walking, and praying that thou 
mayest walk foster, and that in the end thou 
niayestrun ; not to be satisfled without anything 
attained, but yet, by that unsatisfledness, not to 
he so dejected as to sit down or stand still, hut 
rather excited to go on. So it was with St. 
Paul, Phil, iii, 13, “ Forgetting the things which 
are behind, and rc.'iclung forth unto those things 
which are before, I press forward." If any one 
thinks ttiat he bath done well and run far, and 
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will take a pause, the great apostle is of another 
mind : “ Not os if I had already attained’’ Oh, 
no ! far from that, he still sets forward, as if 
nothing were done ; like a ruinier, not still look- 
ing hack to see how much he hath run, but 
forward to what he is to run, stretching forth to 
that, inflamed with frequent looks at the mark 
and end. Some are retarded by looking on 
what is past as not satisfied ; they have done 
nothing, as they think, and so stand still dis- 
contented. But, even in that way, it is not 
good to look too much to things behind ; we 
must forget them rather, and press onward. 

Some, if they have gone on well, and possibly 
run for a while, yet, if they fall, then they are 
ready in a desperate malcontent to lie still, and 
think all is lost ; and, in this peevish fretting at 
their falls, some men please themselves, and 
take it for repentance, whereas indeed it is not 
that, but rather pride and humour. Kcpentancc 
i.s a more submissive, humble thing. But this 
is what troubles some men at their new falls 
(especially if after a long time of even walking 
and running), they think their project is now 
spoiled, their thoughts are broken off: they 
would have had somewhat to have rejoiced in, 
if they had still gone on to the end; but being 
disappointed of that, they think they had as 
good let alone and give over. Oh 1 but the 
humble Christian is better taught, his falls in- 
deed teach him to abhor himself ; they discover 
his own weakness to him, and empty him of 
self-trust ; but they do not dismay him to get 
up and go on, not boldly and carelessly forget- 
ting his fall, but, in the humble sense of it. 
walking the more warily, yet not the less swiftly ; 
yea, the more swiftly too, making the more haste 
to regain the time lost by the fall. So then, if 
you would run in this way, depend on the 
strength of God, and on His Spirit leading thee, 
that so thou mayest not fall. And yet if thou 
dost fall, arise, and if thou art plunged in the 
mire, go to the fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanncss, and wash there ; bemoan thyself be- 
fore thy Lord, and if hurt and bleeding by thy 
fall, yet look to Him, desire Jesus to pity thee, 
and bind up and cure thy wound, washing off 
thy blood, and pouring in of His own. 

However it is with thee, give not over, faint 
not, run on. And that thou mayest run the 
more easily and expeditcly, make thyself as 
lightly as may be, “lay aside every weight" 
(Hcb. xii. 1, 2). Clog not thyself with uniieces- 
s.ary burdens of earth, and especially lay aside 
that which, of all things, weighs the heaviest, 
and cleaves the closest, “tlie sin that so easily 
besets us," and is so hardly put off us, that 
folils so connaturally to us, and wo therefore think 
will not hinder us much. And not only the sins 
that arc more outwanl, but the inner, close- 
cleavin" sins, the sin that most of all sits easily 
tons; not only our cloak, but our inner coat, 
away with that loo. as our Saviour says in 


another case, and “ run the race set before us," 
our appointed stage, .and that with patience, 
under all oppositions and discouragements from 
the world witlioiit, and from sin within. And 
to encourage tliee in this, look to such a “cloud 
of witnesses,’’ that compasselh us about to fur- 
ther us, as trouble.s, temptations, and sin do to 
hinder ns. They encountered the like sufferings, 
and were encumbered with the like sins ; and 
yet they ran on, and got home. Alexander 
would have ruu in the Olympic games if he had 
had kings to rim with ; now in this race, kings 
and prophets and righteous persons run ; yea, 
all arc indeed a kingly generation, each one heir 
to a crown, as the prize of this race. 

And if these encourage thee but little, then 
look beyond them, above that cloud of witnesses, 
to the “Sun,” the “Sun of Righteousness;” 
looking off from all things here, that would 
cither entangle thee or discourage thee, taking 
thine eye off from them, and looking to Him 
who will powerfully draw thee and animate thee. 
“LooktoJesus," not only as thy “forerunner’* 
in this race, but also as tby “undertaker" in 
it, “the author and finisher of our faith." His 
attaining the end of the race is the pledge of thy 
attaining, if thou follow Him cheerfully on the 
same encouragements that He looked to : " Who 
for the joy that wa-s set before Him endured the 
cross, and despised the shame, and is now set 
down at the right band of God.” 

“ When Thou shall enlarge my heart” In all 
beings the heart is the principle of motion, and 
according as it is more or less perfect in its kind, 
those motions which flow from it are more or 
less vigorons. Therefore hath the Psalmist good 
rctoson, to the end his spiritual course may be 
the stedfastcr and the faster, to desire that the 
principle of it (the heart), may be more enabled 
and disposed, which here he expresses by its 
being “ enlargecL” 

What this “enlargement of the heart" is, a 
man’s own inward sense should easily explain to 
him. Surely it would, did men reflect on it, and 
were they acquainted with theirown hearts ; but 
the most are not. They would find the carnal 
natural heart a narrow, contracted, hampered 
thing, bound with cords and chains of its own 
twisting and forging, and so incapable of walk- 
ing, much less of running, in this way of God’s 
commandments, till it bo freed and enlarged. 

The heart is taken generally in Scripture foi 
the whole soul, the understanding, and the will, 
in its several affections and motions; and the 
phrase being here of an “enlarged heart," it seems 
very congnious to take it in the most cnlargwl 

It is said of Solomon that he had a “large 
heart” (the same word that is here), “as the 
sand of the sea-shore” (1 Kings iv. 29); that is, 
a vast comprehensive spirit, that could fathom 
much of nature, both its greater and lesser 
thin-^s. “ He sp-ake of Iroc-s, from the cedav m 
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LeLauon, to the hyssop in the wall, and of great 
beasts and small creeping tilings.” Thus, 1 con- 
ceive, the “enlargement of the heart" comprisctli 
the enlightening of the umlorstanding. Then- 
arises a clearer light tliorc to discern spirilnal 
things in a more spiritual inaiiiier; to .sec the 
v;ist diirercHce betwixt the v.ain ihing.s the world 
goes after, and the true solid delight that is in 
the “way of God's comuiandnieuts" — to know 
the false blush of the pleasures of sin, and what 
deformity is under that painted mask, and not 
be allured by it ; to have enlarged apprehensions 
of God, His excellency, and greatness, and good- 
ness ; how worthy He is to be obeyed and served. 
This is the great dignity and happiness of the 
soul ; all other pretensions are low and poor in 
respect of this. Here then is enlargement, to 
see the purity and beauty of His law ; how just 
and reasonable, yea, how pleasant and amiable it 
is, “that His commandments are not grievous," 
that they are beds of spices, — the more we walk 
lu them, still the more of their fragrant smell 
and sweetness we find. 

And then, consequently, upon the larger and 
clearer knowledge of these things, the heart 
dilates itself in aiTcctiou ; the more it knows of 
God, still the more it loves Him, and the less it 
loves this present world. Love is the great 
enlarger of the he-ort to all obedience. Then 
nothing is hard, yea, the harder tilings become 
the more delightful. 

AH love of other things doth pinch and con- 
tract the heart, for they are all narrower than 
itself. It is framed to that wideness in its first 
creation, capable of enjoying God, though not of 
a full comprehending of Him. Therefore all 
other things gather it in, and straiten it from its 
natural size, only the love of God stretches and 
dilates it. He is large enough for it ; yea, it, in 
its fullest enlargement, is infinitely too narrow 
for Him. Do not all find it, if they will ask 
themselves, that in all other loves and pursuits 
in this world, there is still somewhat that 
pinches f The soul is not at its full size, but, os 
a foot in a strait shoe, is somewhere hound and 
pained, and cannot go freely, much less run ; 
though another who looks on cannot tell where,’ 
yet each one feels it. But when the soul is set 
free from these narrow things, and is raised to 
the love of God, then is it at ease and at large, 
and hath room enough; it is both “elevated” 
and “dieted-" And this word signifies a 

high raised soul,” and is sometimes taken for 
•proud” and “lofty ” but there is a “greatness" 
and “hdght" of spirit in the love of God and 
jmon with Him, that doth not vainly swell and 
Uftit up, hut, with the deepest humility, joins 
bluest Md truest magnanimity. It sets the 

* ““d aw entangled in that 

•sSoCnUu’* 

Good iTOon hath DaTid to join thcs« together. 


.atid to lb >irf tin' iiiic iis tin- .spring niid cau-i.' ol 
the other; aii “cnbirgi-d hiarl,” i!i;if ln' iiii;.'Iit 
“ run the way of (loil’s < oiiiiii.iiiiliin'iit • 

Sensible joys nii'l l•flll'•.l|.^(i<.J|S in ti' -l 
coiir.age and I'lilargc the Iii mi I. luil tin .nc u-ii 
so general to all, nor socom^taiit to aiiv. I.".' 
is the abounding li.\:ud sjiring of p-.uI) oIk dii ii> 
and will make the licart cliecvfnl in .serving (IikI, 
even without those felt comfurts, wlicn Hu is 
jduasod to deny or withdraw tlieni. 

In that course or race are mi<Jur.stood con- 
stancy, activity, and alacrity, and all tln sc How 
from the enl.argemcnt of the licart. 

1. Constancy, A narrow enthralled heart, 
fettered with the love of lower things, and 
cleaving to some particular sins, or but some 
one, and that in secret, may keep foot a while in 
the way of God's commandments in some Bteps 
of things, but it must give up quickly, is not 
able to run onto the end of the goal. But a heart 
that hath laid aside every weight, and the most 
close-cleaving and besetting sin (os it is in that 
forc-cited place in the Epistlu to the Hebrews), 
hath stripped itself of all that may falter or 
cutaDglc it, it runs aud runs on without fainting 
or wearying, it is at large, hath nothing that 
pains it in the race. 

2. Activity. Not only holding on, but run- 
ning, which is a swift nimble race. It stands 
not bargaining and disputing, but once knowing 
God’s mind, there is no more question or demur. 
“I made baste and delayed not,” as in this 
psalm the word is ; did not stay upon why and 
wherefore. He stood not to reason the matter, 
but ran on. And this love, enlarging the heart, 
makes it abundant in the work of the Lord, 
quick and active, despatching much in a little 
time. 

3. Alacrity. All is done with checrfulnc-ss, so 
no other constraint Is needful where this over- 
powering sweet constraint of love is. “ I will 
run," not bo hauled and draivu by force, but 
“skip” and “leap,” as the evangelic promise is 
“ That the lorao shall leap os a hart, ami Ihe 
tongue of the dumb shall sing ; for in the wihkr- 
ness shall waters break out, and streams in tho 
desert” (Isa, xxxv. 6). The spouse desires her 
beloved “to hasten as a roe and hind in tho 
mountains of spices,” aud she doth so, and each 
faithful soul runs towards him to meet him in 
his way. 

It is a sad heavy thing to do anything as in 
obedience to God while the heart is straitened 
not enlarged towards Him by divine love ; but 
that once taking possession and enlarging the 
inward principle of obedience makus 
the outward obedience sweet ; it is then a natural 
motion. Indeed the soul runs in tho ways of 
God as tho sun in his course, which finds no 
diiliculty, being naturally fitted and carried to 
that motion ; he “goes forth as a bridegroom, 
aud rejoices as a strong man to run a race." 

This is the great point which our souls should 
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be studious of, to attain more evenness, and 
nimbleness, and cheerfulness, in the ways of 
God and for this end we ought to seek, above 
all things, this enlarged heart It is the want of 
this makes us bog and drive heavUy, and run 
long upon little ground. Oh, my beloved, how 
shallow and narrow are our thoughts of God ! 
Most even of those who are truly godly are led 
on by a kind of instinct, and carried they scarcely 
know how to give some attendance on God’s 
worship, and to the avoidance of gross sin, and 
go on in a blameless course. It is better thus i 
than to run to excess of riot and open wickedness 
with the ungodly world. But, alas 1 this is but 
a dull, heavy, and languid motion, when the 
heart is not enlarged by the daily growing love 
of God- Few, few arc acquainted with th-it 
delightful contemplation of God, which venti- 
lates and raises this flame of love. Petty things 
hind and contract our spirits, so that they feed 
little joy in God, little ardent, active desire to do 
Him service, to crucify sin, to break and undo 
self-love within us, to root up our otsti wills to 
make room for His, that His alone may be ours, 
that we may have no will of our own, that our 
daily work may he to grow more like Him in the 
beauty of holiness. You think it a hard saying 
to part with your carnal lusts and delights and 
the common ways of the world, and to be tied to 
a strict exact conversation all your days. But 
oh 1 the reason of this is because the heart is yet 
straitened and enthralled by the base love of 
these mean things, and that arises from the 
ignorance of things higher and better. One 
glance of God, a touch of His love, will free and 
enlarge the heart so that it can deny all, and 
part with all, and make an entire renouncing of 
all, to follow Him. It sees enough in Him, and 
in Him alone, and therefore can neither quietly 
rest on nor earnestly desire anything beside Him. 

Oh, that you would apply your hearts to con- 
eider the excellence of this way of God’s com- 
mandments. Our wretched hearts arc jirejudiccd; 
they think it melancholy and sad. Oh, there is 
no way truly joyous but this 1 “ They shall sing 
in the ways of the Lord," says the Psalmist (Ps. 
cxxxviii. 5). Do not men, when their eyes are 
opened, see a beauty in meekness, and temper- 
ance, and humility, a present delightfnlness and 
quietness in them ? Whereas in pride, and pas- 
.sion, and intemperance, there is nothing but 
vexation and disquiet. And then, consider the 
end of this way, and of this race in it, rest and 
peace for ever. It is the way of peace, both in 
its own nature and in respect of its end. Did 
you believe that joy and glory, which arc set 
before you in this way, you would not any of 
you defer a day longer, but forthwith you would 
lireak from all that holds you back, aud enter 
into this way, and run on cheerfully in it The 
persuasion of those great things above would 
cu’arge and greaten the heart, and make the 
greatest things here very little in yonr eyes. 


But would you attain to this enlarged heart 
for this race, as you ought to apply your thoughts 
to these divine things, and stretch them on the 
promises made in the world, so, above all, 
take David’s course ; seek this enlargement of 
heart from God's own h.ind. For it is here pro- 
pounded and laid before God by way of request : 
See what is my desire ; I would gladly serve 
Thee better, and advance more in the way of 
Thy commandments. Now this I cannot do, 
till my heart be more enlarged, and that cannot 
be hut by Thy hand “ when Thou shalt enlarge 
my heart” Present this suit often : It is in His 
power to do this for thee. He can stretch and 
expand thy straitened heart, can hoist and 
: spread the sails within thee, and then carry thee 
on swiftly ; filling them, not with the vain air of 
man’s applause, which readily runs a soul upon 
rocks and splits it, but with the sweet breath- 
ings and soft gales of his own Spirit, which 
carry it straight to the desired haven. 

Findest thou sin cleaving to thee and closing 
thee 1 Cry to Him : “ Help, Lord ! set me free 
from my narrow heart.” I strive, but in vain 
without Thee ; still it continues so. I know 
little of Thee ; my affections are dead and cold 
towards Thee. Lord, I desire to love Thee, 
here is my heart ; and lest it fly out, lay bold 
on it, and take Thine own way with it, though 
it should be in a painful way, yet draw it forth ; 
yea, draw it that it may run after Thee. All is 
His own working, and all His motive His own 
free grace. Let who will fancy themselves 
masters of their own hearts, and think to enlarge 
them by the strength of their own stretches of 
speculation *, they alone, they alone are in the 
sure and happy way of attaining it, who humbly 
sue and wait for this enlargement of heart from 
Bis hand who made it 

EXHOBTATIONS TO CANDIDATIS FOR 

THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 

Tlie complaint with regard to the variety of 
all perishing and transitory enjoyments, which 
has been long general among mankind, is indeed 
just and well founded ; hut it is no less true, 
that the vanity which resides in the heart of 
! man himself, exceeds everj'thing of that kind 
we observe in the other parts of the visible 
creation ; for, amongst all the creatures that we 
see around us, wo can find nothing so fleeting 
and inconstant ; it flutters hither and thither, 
aud forsaking that only perfect good, which is 
truly suited to its nature and circumstances, 
grasps at phantoms and shadows of happi- 
ness, which it pursues with a folly more than 

childish. 

Man wanders about on this earth ; he hopes, 
ho wishes, he seeks, he gropes, and feels about 
him ; he desires, he is hot, he is cold, he is 
blind, and complains that evil abounds ever)'- 
where ; yet he is himself the cause of those evils 
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which in the world, but most of all in liis 
own breast ; and therefore, being tossed between 
the waves thereof, that roll continually within 
and withont him, he leads a restless and disord- 
ered life, until he be at last swallowed up in the 
unavoidable gulf of death, It is, moreover, the 
shflTnA and folly of the human race, that the 
greatest part of them do not resolve upon any 
fixed and settled method of life, but, like the 
brute creatures, live and die without design, and 
without proposing any reasonable end. For 
how few arc there, who seriously and frequently 
consider with themselves whence they come, 
whither they are going, and what is the purpose 
of their life ; who are daily reviewing the state 
of their o^vn minds, and often descend into 
themselves, that they may as frequently ascend, 
by their thoughts and meditations, to their 
exalted Father and their heavenly country, who 
take their station upon temporal things, and 
view these that are eternal I Yet, these are the 
only men that can he truly said to live, and they 
alone can be accounted wise. 

And to this it is, my dear youths, that I 
would willingly engage your sonls ; nay, I 
heartily wish they were carried thither by the 
fiery chariots of celestial wisdom. Let the com- 
mon sort of mankind admire mean things ; let 
them place their hopes on riches, honours, and 
arts, and spend their lives in the pursuit of 
them-; but let your souls be inflamed with a far 
higher ambition. Yet I would not altogether 
prohibit you these pursuits ; I only desire you 
to be moderate in them. These enjoyments are 
neither great in themselves, nor permanent ; but 
it is surprising how much vanity is inflated by 
them. What a conceited vain nothing is the 
creature wo call man. For, hecause few are 
capable to discern tme blessings, which are 
solid and intrinsically beautiful, therefore the 
superficial ones, and such as are of no value at 
all, are catched at 5 and those who iu auy 
measure attain to the possession of them, are 
puffed up and eluted thereby. 

If we consider things as they are, it is an 
evidence of a very wrong turn of mind, to boast 
of titles aud fame ; as they are no part of our- 
selves, nor can we depend upon them. But he 
that is elevated with a fond conceit of bis own 
knowledge is a stranger to the nature of things, 
and particularly to himself, since he knows not 
that the highest pitch of human knowledge 
might in reaUty rather to be called ignorance. 
How small and inconsiderable is the extent of 
our knowledge 1 Even the most coutomptible 
things m nature are suflicient to expose the 
of our ignorance. And, with respect 
to Divmo things, who dares to deny that the 

to 
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of all wisdom lialb llioiiglit pri<i'ir to coniiuiiiii- 
cate such imperfect di-scuvcric-s i»f Ilitn.seif, as 
are barely suflicient to direct our stepH ti» tlie 
superior regions of perfect light. Ami winn vcr 
believes this truth will doubllcss make it bis 
chief care and ]»riricipal study constantly to 
follow the lamp of Divine light that Rbim s in 
darkness, and not to deviate from it, eitln-r to 
the right hand or tho left. It is indeed my 
opinion that no man of ingenuity ouglit to 
despise the study of philosophy, or the know- 
ledge of languages, or grammar itself; though 
to be sure, a moro cxiwlitioiis .and siiccessfiil 
method of teaching them were inucli to bo 
wished. But what I would recommend with 
tho greatest earnestness, and persuade you to, 
if possible, is, tliat you would inseparably unite 
with such measures of learning and improvement 
of your minds as you can attain, purity of 
religion, Divine love, moderation of soul, and 
an agreeable, inoffensive behaviour. For you 
are not ignorant what a low anti empty llgure 
tho highest attainments in human sciences must 
make, if they be compared with the dignity and 
duration of the soul of roan ; for, however con- 
siderable they may be in themselves, yet, with 
regard to their use and their whole design, they 
ore confined within the short space of your 
perishing life. But the soul, which reasons, 
which is employed in learning and te.aching, in 
a few days will for ever bid farewell to all tiicse 
things, and remove to another country. Oh, 
bow inconsiderable are all arts and sciences, all 
eloquence and philosophy, w1ien compared with 
a cautious concom that our last exit out of this 
world may bo happy and auspicious, and that 
we may depart out of tliis life candidates of 
immortality, at which we can never arrive but 
by tbe beautiful way of holiness. 

Amidst these amusoments we arc unhappily 
losing a day. Yet some part of the weight of 
this complaint is removed, when we consider 
that, while the greatest part of manjiind are 
bustling in crowds, and places of traillc, or, as 
they would have us believe, in affairs of gre.-it 
Importance, wo are trifling our time more inno- 
cently than they. But what should hinder us 
from closing tliis last scene in a serious maimer, 
that is, from turning our eyes to moro divine 
objects, whereby, though we are fatigued with 
other matters, wo may terminate tho work of 
this day and the day itself agreeably ; as the 
l>cams of tho sun use to give more than ordinary 
delight when he is near his sotting 1 

You aro now initiated into tho philosophy, 
such ns it is, that prevails in the schools, and, I 
imagine, intend, with all possible despatch, to 
apply to higher studies. But oli! how pitiful 
and scanty arc all those things which beset us 
before, behind, and on every side ! The bustling 
we sec is nothing but the hurrying of anU eagerly 
I engaged in their little labours. The mind must 
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surely have degenerated, and forgotten its ori- 
ginal as effectually as if it had drunk of the river 
Lethe, if, extricating itself out of all these mean 
concerns and designs, as so many snares laid for 
it, and rising above the whole of this visible 
world, it does not return to its Father’s bosom, 
where it may contemplate His eternal beauty, 
where contemplation will inllame love, and love 
be crowned with the possession of the beloved 
object But, in the contemplation of this glori- 
ous object, how great caution and moderation of 
mind is necessary, that, by prj-iug presumptu- 
ously into His secret councils, or His nature, 
and rashly breaking into the sanctuary of light, 
we be not quite involved in darkness! And, 
with regard to what the infinite, independent, 
and necessarily-existent Being has thought proper 
to communicate to us concerning Himself, and 
we are concerned to know, even that is by no 
means to be obscured by curious, impertinent 
questions, nor p( ' plexed with the arrogance of 
disputation; becj.ase by such means, instead of 
enlarging our knowledge, we are in the fair way 
to know nothing at all; but readily to be re- 
ceived by humble faith, and entertained avith 
meek and pious affections. And if, in these 
notices of Him, that are communicated to us, 
we meet with anything obscure, and hard to 
be understood, such difficulties will be happily 
got over, not by perplexed controversies, but by 
constant and fervent prayer. “He will come 
to understand,” says, admirably well, the fam- 
ous Bishop of Hippo, “who knocks by prayer, 
not lie who, by quarrelling, makes a noise at 
the gate of truth.” But what can we, who are 
mortal creatures, understand with regard to the 
inexpressible Being we now speak of, especially 
while we sojourn in these dark prisons of clay, 
but only this, that we can by no means compre- 
hend Him? For though, in thinking of Him, 
we remove from our i<lea all sort of imperfec- 
tion, and collect together every pcrceiv.ahlc per- 
fection, and adore the whole witli the highest 
titles, we must, after all, acknowledge that we 
have said nothing, and that our conceptions arc 
nothing to the pin pose. Let us, therefore, in gen- 
eral acknowledge Him to be the immovabh- Being 
that moveth everything ; the iniiimt.able God lliat 
changeth all things at His pleasure; the infinite 
and eternal fountain of all good, .and of all exist- 
ence, and the Lord and sole ruler of the world. 


If you then, my dear youths, aspire to 
genuine Cliristianity, that is, the knowledge of 
God and divine things, I would have you con- 
sider that the mind must first be recalled, and 
engaged to turn in upon itself before it can be 
raised up towards God, according to that ex- 
pression of St Bernard, “May I return from 
external things to those that are within myself, 
and from these again rise to those that are of a 
more exalted nature.” But the greatest part of 
men live abroad, and are, truly, strangers at 
home ; you may sooner find them anywhere 
than with themselves. Now is not this real 
madness, and the highest degree of insensibility ? 
Yet, after all, they seem to have some reason in 
their madness, when they thus stray away from 
themselves, since they can see nothing within 
themselves that, by its promising aspect, can 
give them pleasure or delight. Everything that 
is ugly, frightful, aud full of nastiness, which 
they would rather be ignorant of than be at the 
p.'iins to purge away; and therefore prefer a 
slothful forgetfulness of their misery to the 
trouble and labour of regaining happiness. But 
how preposterous is the most diligent study and 
the highest knowledge when we neglect that of 
ourselves) The Roman philospher, ridiculing 
the grammarians of his time, observes, “that 
they inquired narrowly into the misfortunes of 
Ulysses, but were quite ignorant of their own." 
The sentiments of a wise and pious man are 
quite different, and I wish you may adopt them. 
It is his principal care to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with himself, he watches over his oivn 
ways, he improves and cultivates his heart as a 
garden — nay, a garden consecrated to the King 
of kings, who takes particular delight in it; ho 
carefully nurses the heavenly plants and flowers, 
and roots up all the wild and noxious weeds, 
that he may be able to say, with the greatest 
confidence, “ Let my beloved come into His oivn 
I garden, and be pleased to eat of His fruits.” 
And when, upon this invitation, the great lung, 
in the fulness of His goodness, descends into 
the mind, the soul may then easily ascend with 
Him, as it were, in a chariot of fire, and look 
down upon tlie earth, and all earthly things, 
with contempt and disdain. Then rising above 
the rainy regions, it secs the storms falling 
beneath its feet, and tramples upon the liiddcn 
thuniler. 
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RIGHT REJOICING.' 


The soul is active and >yiU be doing, and there 
is nothing that it is more naturally inclined to 
than delight. Something or other which may be 
suitable to it, and sufficient to answer its desires, 
it fain would be rejoicing in. And the spiritual 
part of all our mercies is pure and refined, and 
too subtle for the discerning of our carnal minds, 
and therefore is invisible to the dark ungodly 
world ; and, also, it is contrary to the interest of 
the flesh, and to the present bent of man's con- 
cupiscence; and therefore it is that spiritual 
mercies are not perceived nor relished by the 
flesh, yea, that they are refused os food by a sick 
stomach with enmity and loathing, as if they 
were judgments or plagues:, and not mercies ; and 
hence it is that a carnal mind doth as unwillingly 
accept of any mercies of this sort os if it were 
some heavy service that made God almost be- 
holden to Him to accept them. But the objects 
of sense, the matters of commodity, or honour, 
or sensual pleasure, are such as the worst of men 
are more eager after than any other ; they arc 
things that flesh itself doth savour and can judge 
of, and is naturally now too much in love with. 
And, therefore, there being so mnch of this con- 
cupiscence yet within ns, the best have need so 
to he excited to the spiritual part of their re- 
joicing, as to he warned and called off from the 
carnal part. Our successes and our other com- 
mon mercies have all of them loth a carnal and 
a spiritual part, somewhat that is suited to our 
bodies, and somewhat to owr souls. And os we 
are all too prone to he sensible and regardful of 
our bodily affairs and interests, and too insensible 
and neglectful of the matters of our souls ; so we 
can easily pick out so mnch of providences and 
mercies as gratify and accomniodate our flesh, 
and there we would stop and know no more, as 
if we had no spiritual part to mind, nor tho 
mercy of any spiritual part to be improved. To 
rejoice in mere prosperity and success may be 
done without grace by pride and sensuality, os 
easily as a drunkard can be merry with his cups 
or any other sinner in his sin. Think it not 
needles, then, to hear this admonition; take 
heed that you rejoice not carnally in the carcase 
or ouUide only of your mercies, as such an out- 
side rcli^oD, consisting in the shell of duty, 
wi^ont G^, who is the Ufe and kernel, is not 
rehpon indeed, but an hypocritical self-decciv- 
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ing show, so yon may turn a day of thanks- 
giving into a day of lloshly iiiivlh, luorit sinful 
than a morris-claiicc or May-ganio, because of tho 
aggravation of conjunct hypocrisy if you set not 
a faithful guard upon your hearts. 

For the rectifying, therefore, and elevating of 
your joys, I am first to tell you that there is a mat- 
ter of far greater joy before you lliau all the 
successes or prosperity of tbe world ; and if it bo 
not, yet being freely offered you, your acceiit- 
anco may quickly make it such. Eternal joy and 
glory is at hand ; the door is open, the promise 
is sure, the way made plain, the helps arc many, 
and safe, and powerful ; you may have the con- 
duct of Christ, and tho company of thousands 
(though the smaller number), if you will go this 
way ; there are passengers every day going on 
and entering in ; many that were hero tho last 
year are this year in heaven, yea, many that 
were yesterday on earth are in heaven to-day. 
It is another kind of assembly and solemnity 
than this that they are now beholding, and you 
may behold. One strain of that celestial melody 
doth afford moro ravishing sweetness ami delight 
than all that ever earth could yield. 11 a day 
in God’s courts here bo better than a tliousand 
in common employments or delights, then surely 
a day in heaven is better than teu thousand. 
Tliat is the court, and (except the church, which 
is a garden that hath some celestial plants, and 
is a seminary or nursery for lieaven), tins world 
is the dunghill. Tliero all is spiritual, pure, 
and perfect, the soul, the service, and the joy ; 
but hero they are ail so mixed with llesh, and 
therefore so imperfect and impure, tliat wo oro 
afraid of our very comforts, and are fain, upon 
tho review, to sorrow over many of our joys. 

Wo come now from cares and troubles to our 
feasts ; and our wedding garments smell of tho 
smoke ; and a secret disquietiiess in tho midst ol 
our delights doth tell us that tho root of owr 
troubles doth remain, and that yet wo arc not 
where we should be, and that this is not onr 
resting-place. Wo lay by our cares and sorrows 
on these days with our old clothes, to toko them 
up again to-morrow, and alas I they are our 
ordinary week-day habits ; and it were well 
it were only so ; but even in laughter ilie hear 
is sorrowful ; aud in our sweetest joys wo feel 
such imperfections os threateneth a relapse unto 
our former troubles. But tho face of God ad- 
luitteth no such imperfections in tho joy of tbe 
beholders ; thcixi wo shall havo joy without 
either feeling or fear of sorrow, and praises 
without any mixtures of complaint. Oiir 
sweetest love to the Lord of love will fed no 
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bounJs and fear no end. Oh ! what mispeak- 
r.ble delights will fill that soul that now walks 
mournfully, and feedelh upon complaints and 
tears ! How the glory of God will make that 
face to shine for ever that now looks too de- 
jectedly, and is darkened with griefs and worn 
with fears, and daily wears a mourning visage ! 
No trouble can enter into the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, nor is there a mournful countenance in 
the presence of our King. Self troubling was 
the fruit of sin and weakness, of ignorance, 
mistakes, and passion, and, therefore, is un- 
known in heaven, being pardoned and laid by 
with our flesh among the rest of our childish 
weaknesses and diseases. That poor, afflicted, 
wounded soul, that breathes in trouble as its 
daily air, and thinks it is made up of grief and 
fear, shall be turned into love and joy, and be 
unspeakably higher in those heavenly delights 
than ever it was low in sorrow. 

0 blessed face of the most glorious God ! 0 
haj>py jiresence of our glorified ! 0 blessed 
beams of the eternal love, that will con- 
tinually shine upon us ! 0 blessed work ! to 
behold, to love, to delight, and praise ! 0 
blessed company of holy angels, and perfect 
saints, so perfectly united, so exactly seated, to 
concord in those felicitating works ; where all 
these are what sorrow can there be ? what relics 
of distress, or smallest scars of our ancient 
wounds! Had I but one such friend as the 
meanest angel in heaven to converse with, how 
easily could I spare the courts of princes, the 
popular concourse, the learned academies, and 
all that the world accounteth pleasure, to live in 
the sweet and secret converse of such a friend ! 
How delightfully should I hear him discourse of 
the ravishing love of God, of the glory of His 
face, the person of our liedeemer, the continued 
union of the glorified human nature with the 
divine, and of the Head, with all the glorified 
members, and His influences on His imperfect 
ones below 1 of the dfgnity, quality, and work 
of saints and angels, and of the manner of their 
mutual converse. How gladly would I retire 
from the noise of laughter, the compliments of 
comic gallants, the clatter and vain glory of a 
distracted world, or any of the more mainly 
inferior delights, to walk with one such heavenly 
companion ! 0 how the beams of his illuminated 
intcllcd would promote niy desired illumination, 
and the flames of his love to the most glorious 
God would reach my lieart ; what life and 
heavenly sweetness there would be in all his 
speeches ; that little of heaven that I have per- 
ceived oil some of the servants of the Lord, that 
are conversant above in the life of faith, dotli 
niake them more amiable, and their converse 
much more delectable to me than all the feast- 
in"S music, or merriments in the world. 0 
then what a world of joy and glory will tliat be, 
where we shall not only converse with them that 
have seen the Lord, and are perfect in the 


beatifical vision and fruition, but also shall our- 
selves everlastingly behold and enjoy Him in 
perfection. That world all true believers see; 
they see it by faith in the holy glass which the 
spirit in the apostles and prophets hath set up ; 
and tliey have the earnest and first fruits of it 
themselves, even that spirit by which they are 
sealed hereunto ; that world we are ready to 
take possession of ; ^v•e are almost there ; we are 
but taking our leave of the inhabitants and 
aflairs of earth, and better, putting on our 
heavenly robes, and we are presently there. A 
few nights more to stay on earth, a few words 
more to speak to the sons of men, a few more 
duties to perform, and a few more troublesome 
steps to pass, will be a small inconsiderable 
delay. This room will hold you now but an 
liour longer, and this world but a few hours 
more, but heaven will be the dwelling-place of 
saints to all eternity, lliese faces of flesh that 
we see to-day we shall see but a few tunes more, 
if any ; but the face of God we shall see for ever. 
That glory no dismal times shall darken, that 
joy no sorrow shall interrupt, no sin shall for- 
feit, no enemy shall endanger or take from us, 
no changes shall ever dispossess us of. And 
should not a believer then rejoice that his name 
is written in heaven I and that every providence 
wheels him on ? and whether the way be fair or 
foul it is thither that he is travelling ? 0 sirs ! 
if heaven be better than vanity and ve.xation ; if 
endless joy be better tban the laughter of a child 
that ends in crying ; and if God be belter than 
a delusory world, you have then greater matters 
set before you to be tlie matter of your joy than 
prosperity and success, or anytliing that flesh 
aud blood delights in- 

NOW OR NEVER. 

We are constrained oft to fear lest there be 
much wrong in us, that should more seriously 
preach the awakening tniths of God unto men’s 
hearts. And verily our consciences cannot but 
accuse us, that when we are most lively and 
serious, alas, we seem but almost to trifle, con- 
sidering on what a message we come, and of 
what transcendent things we speak. But Satan 
hath got his advantage upon our hearts that 
should be instrumental to kindle theirs ; as well 
as on theirs that should receive the tnitli. 0 
that we could thirst more after their salvation ! 
0 that we could pray harder for it, and entreat 
them more earnestly, as those that were loth to 
take a denial from God or man I I must confess 
to you all with shame and soiTOW, that I am 
even amazed, to tliink of the hardness of my own 
heart that melteth no more in compassion to the 
miserable, and is no more earnest and importun- 
ate with sinners, when I am upon such a subject 
as this, and am telling them that it must be 
now or never ; and when the messengers of death 
within, and the fame of men's displeasure from 
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without, doth tell me how likely it is that my 
time shall be but short, and if I will say any- 
thing that may reach the heart of sinners, for 
aught I know, it must be now or never. Oh, 
what an obstinate, what a lamentable disease is 
this insensibility, and hardness of heart. If I 
were sure that this were the last sermon that 
ever I should preach, I find now my heart would 
show its sluggishness, and rob poor souls of the 
serious fervour which is suitable to the subject 
and their case, and needful to the desired 
success. 

But yet, poor, sleepy sinners, hear us. Tliough 
we speak not to you as men would do that had 
seen heaven and hell, and were themselves in a 
perfectly awakened frame, yet hear us while we 
speak to you the words of truth with some 
seriousness and compassionate desire of yotr 
salvation. Oh, look up to your God! Look 
out unto eternity; look inward upon your souls ; 
look wisely upon your short and hasty time ; 
and then bethink you bow the little remnant of 
your time should be employed ; and wbat it is 
that most concerneth you to despatch and secure 
before you die. Now you have sermons, books, 
and warnings ; it will not he so long. Preachers 
must have done ; God threateneth them, and 
death threaten eth them, and man threateneth 
thorn ; and it is you, it is you that are most 
severely threatened, and that are called on by 
God's warnings: any man have an ear to 

hear, let him hear.*’ Now, you have abundance 
of private helps ; you have abundance of under- 
standing, gracious compoDions ; you have the 
Lord's day to spend in holy exercises, for the 
editication and solace of your souls ; you have 
choice of sound and serious books ; and, blessed 
be God, you have the protection of a Christian 
and a Protestant king and magistracy. Oh, 
what invaluable mercies are all these I Oh, know 
your time, and use these with industry ; and 
improve this harvest for your souls. For it will 
not be thus always ; it must be now or never. 

You have yet time and leave to pray and cry 
to God in hope. Yet, if you have tongues and 
hearts, He hath a hearing ear ; the Spirit of 
grace is ready to aasist you. It will not be thus 
always; the time is coming when the loudest 
cries will do no good. Oh, pray, pray— poor, 

needy, miserable sinners, for it must be now' or 
never. 

You have yet health and strength, and bodies 
fit to MTve your souls ; it will not be so always; 
^guishing, and pains, and death are coming. 
Oh, use your health and strength for God, for it 
must he now or never. 

Yet there are some stirrings of conviction in 
yow consciences ; you find that all is not well 
with yon 5 and you Lave some thoughts or pur. 
l>oses to repeat and be new creatures. There is 
some hope in this, that yet God hath not ^uite 


forsaken yon. Oh, trilh! ikiI, hlillc not llio 
convictions of your conscii-in i-;, l>iit lu arkc-ti 1o 
the witness of God within you. It nniHt he lonv 
or never. 

Would you not be lo.vth to he left to lli.' -I.-, 
spairing case of many poor di-stressed eoiiln, th.ii 
cry out, "Oh, it is HOW loo lute ! I fear my 'l.iy 
of grace is past! God will not Inar mo now il I 
should call upon Him. He hath forKak.-n m.-. 
and given me over to myself. It is too Into to 
repent, loo late to pray, too lute to thiidi of a 
new life— all is too late I” This case ia sad, hut 
yet many of these are in a safer and better case 
than they imagine, and are hut frightened by tlio 
tempter; and it is not too late while they cry 
out it is too late. But if you are left to cry in 
hell, “It is too late!" alas I how long and how 
doleful a cry and lamentation will it bo. 

0 consider, poor sinner, that God knoweth 
the time and season of thy mercies I He givclh 
the spring and harvest in their season, and all 
His mercies in their season ; and wilt thou not 
know thy time and season for love, and duty, 
and thanks to Him / 

Consider, thy Cod who hath commanded thee 
thy work, hath also appointed Iheo thy time ; 
and this is His appointed time. To-day, there* 
fore, hearken to His voice, and see that thou 
harden not thy heart, lie that bids thee repent, 
and work out thy salvation with fear and 
trembling, doth also bid thee do it now. Obey 
Him in the time, if thou w’ilt be indeed obedient 
He best undcrstandelh the fittest time. One 
would think, to men that have lost so much 
already, and loitered so long, and are so lament, 
ably behindhand, and stand so near the bar of 
God and their everlasting state, there should 1)6 
no need to say any more to persuade them to bo 
np and doing. 1 shall add but this; you are 
never likely to have a better time. Take this, or 
the work will grow more difficult, more doubtful, 
if, through the just judgment of God, it become 
not desperate. If all this will not serve, but 
still you will loiter till time bo gone, what can 
your poor friends do but lament your misery ? 
The Lord knows, if we knew what words, what 
pains would tend to your awakening, and con- 
version, and salvation, wo should bo glad to 
submit to it ; and we hope wo should not think 
our labours, or liberties, or our lives too dear to 
promote so blessed and necessary a work. But 
if, when all is done that wo can do, you will 
leave us nothing but our tears and moans for 
sclMcstroyers, tho sin is yours, and the suffering 
shall be yours. If I can do no more, 1 shall 
leave this on record, that wo took our time to 
tell you home, that serious diligence is necessary 
to your salvation, and that God is the rewai der 
of them that diligently seek Him, and that this 
was your day, your only day. It must be now 
or never t 
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GOODNESS. 


VlRTlTB Is not a mushroom, that springeth up of 
itself in ono night when we are asleep or regard 
it not, hwt a delicate plant, that groweth slowly 
and tenderly, needing much pains to cultivate it, 
much care to guard it, much time to mature it 
in our untoward soil, in this world’s unkindly 
weather. Happiness is a thing too precious to 
bo purchased at an easy rate ; heaven is too high 
to be come at without much climbing ; the 
crown of bliss is a prize too noble to be won 
without a long and a tough conflict. Neither is 
vice a spirit that will be conjured down by a 
charm, or with a presto driven away ; it is not 
an adversary that can be knocked down at a 
blow, or despatched with a stab. Whoever shall 
pretend that at any time, easily, with a celerity, 
by a kind of legerdemain, or by any mysterious 
knack, a man may be settled in virtue, or con- 
verted from vice, common experience abundantly 
will confute him, which showeth that a habit 
otherwise (setting miracles aside), cannot be pro- 
duced or destroyed, than by a constant exercise 
of acts suiUible or opposite thereto, and that 
such acts cannot bo exercised without voiding all 
in.pediments, and framing all principles of action 
(such as temper of body, judgment of mind, 
influence of custom) to a compliance ; that who 
by temper is peevish or choleric, cannot, without 
mastering that temper, become patient or meek ; 
that who, from vain opinions, is proud, cannot, 
without considering away those opinions, prove 
humble ; that who by custom is grown intemper- 
ate, cannot, without weaning himself from that 
custom, come to be sober; that who, from the 
concurrence of a sorry nature, fond conceit, mean 
breeding, and scurvy usage, is covetous, c.anuot, 
without draining all those sources of his fault, be 
turned into liberal. The change of our mind is 
one of the greatest alterations in nature, which 
c-annot be compassed in any way or within any 
time we please ; but it must proceed on leisurely 
and regularly, in such order, by such steps as the 
nature of things doth permit; it must be wrought 
by a resolute and laborious perseverance, by a 
watchful application of mind in voi<liiig preju- 
dices, in waiting for advant.iges, in attemliiig to 
all we do, by forcible wresting our nature from 
its bent, and swimming .against the current of 
impetuous ilesircs ; by a patient disentangling 
ourselves from practices most IgrecaMo and 
familiar to us; by a wary fencing with tempta- 
tions • by long struggling with manifold opposi- 
tions and difliculties, whence tlie Holy Scripture 
ternietb om- practice a warfare, whereni we are 


to fight many a bloody battle with most redoubt- 
able foes, a combat which must be managed with 
our best skill and utmost might ; a race which 
we must pass through with incessant actinty 
and swiftness. 

If, therefore, we mean to he good or to be 
happy, it behovetb us to lose no time ; to be 
presently up at our great task ; to snatch all 
occasions, to embrace all means incident of re- 
forming our hearts and lives. As those, who 
have a long journey to go, do take care to set 
out early, and in this way make good speed, 
lest the night overtake them before they reach 
their home, so it being a great way from hence 
to heaven, seeing we must pass over so many 
obstacles, through so many paths of duty, before 
we arrive thither, it is expedient to set forward 
as soon as can be, and to proceed with all expedi- 
tion : the longer we stay the more time we shall 
need, and the less we shall have. 

We may consider that no future time which 
we can fix upon will be more convenient than 
the present is for our reformation. Let us pitch 
on what time we please, we shall be as unwilling 
and unfit to begin as we are now ; we shall find 
in ourselves the same indisposition, the same 
averseness, or the same listlessness toward it as 
now ; there will occur the like hardships to 
deter us, and the like pleasimes to allure us 
from our duty ; objects will then be as present, 
and will strike as smartly upon our senses ; the 
case will appear jnst the same, .and the same 
pretences for ilekay will obtrude themselves ; 
so that we shall be as apt then as now to 
prorogue the business. We shall say then. To- 
morrow I will mend ; .and when that morrow 
cometh, it will be still to-morrow, and so the 
morrow will prove endless. If, like tho simple 
rustic (who stayed by the river side waiting till 
it had done running, so that he might pass dry- 
foot over the channel), we do conceit that the 
sources of sin (l»ad inclinations within, and 
strong temptations abroad) will of themselves 
be spent or fail, we shall find ourselves deluded 
If ever wo come to take up, we must have a 
beginning with some difficulty and trouble ; we 
must cour.agfously break through tho present 
with all its ei)cli.anlmenLs ; we must uiukaimtcJly 
pluuge into the cold stream ; we must rouse 
ounsclves from our bed of sloth ; we must .shake 
off tli.at brutish imiirovideuce which detaineth 
us ; and why should wo not as-say it now T 
There is the same reason now that ever we can 
have, yea, far more re-ison now ; for if that we 
now begh. hereafter at any detorminafo time 
some of the work will be done, what remametb 
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will be sliorter and easier to us .— The 
Danger and Miechief of delaying Repentance. 

PRAYER. 

We cannot ever be framing or venting long 
prayers with our lips, but almost ever onr mind 
can throw pious glances, our heart may dart 
good wishes upwards ; so that hardly any 
moment (any considerable space of time) shall 
pass without some lightsome flashes of devotion. 
As bodily respiration, without intermission or 
impediment, doth concur with all our actions, 
so may that breathing of soul, which presen’eth 
our spiritual life, and ventilateth that holy flame 
within us, well conspire with all other occupa- 
tions. 

Fop devotion is of a nature so spiritual, so 
subtle, and penetraut, that no matter can ex- 
clude or obstruct it. Our minds arc so exceed- 
ingly nimble and active that no business can 
hold pace with them, or exhaust their attention 
and activity. We can never be so fully possessed 
by any employment, but that divers vacuities of 
time do interciir, wherein our thoughts and 
affections wDl bo diverted to other nutters. As 
a covetous man, whatever beside he is doing, 
will be carking about bis hags and treasures ; an 
ambitious man will be devising on his plots and 
projects; a voluptuous man will have his mind 
in his dishes; a lascivious man will be doting 
on his amours; a studious man will ho musing 
on his notions ; every man according to his par- 
ticular inclination, will lard his business and 
besprinkle all his actions with cares and wishes 
tending to tlie enjoyment of what he most 
csteemeth and affecteth; so may a goo<l Chris- 
tian, through all his imdcrtakings, wind in 
devout reflections and pious motions of sosl 
toward the chief object of his mind and afl'ec- 
tion. Most businesses have wido gaps, all have 
some chinks, at which devotion may slip in. 
Bo we never so urgently set or closely intent 
upon any work (be we feeding, bo wo travelling, 
be wo trading, he we studying), nothing yet cau 
forbid, but that we may together wedge in a 
thought concerning God’s goodness.— &mon. 
The Duly of Prayer. 

% 

INCITEMENTS TO INDUSTRY. 

Industry is commended to us by all sorts of 
examples, deserving our regard and imitatioji. 
All toture is a copy thereof, and the whole 
world a glass whereiu wo may behold this duty 
represented to us. 

We may easily observe every creature about 
os incessantly working towards tho end for 
Which \t was designed, indefatigably exercising 
the power with which it is endued, diligently 
obwrving the laws of its creation. Even beings 
void of reason, of sense, of life itself, do sueg^t 
«ito os resemblances of induati-y ; they being 


set in continual action towanJ tin* rliVftin;' 
reasonable purposes, coiulueiuK to llio 
tion of tlieirown l)eings, or to tlie fiirtlit raiiee 
of common good. 

Tlie heavens do roll about with Mhwi urii il 
motion; tho sun and stars do pcrpetuaily 
their influences; the earth is ever lahoiiriiij; in 
the birth and nourishment of plants; the plants 
arc drawing sap, and sprouting out fruits au^l 
seeds, to feed us and propagate themselves; tin* 
rivers are running, the seas arc tossin;r, tlie 
winds arc blustering, to keep the elements 
sweet in which we live. 

Solomon sendeth us to the ant, and bi<M<tli 
us to consider her ways, which proviiU-th InT 
moat ID the summer, ami gathercth her food in 
the harvest. Many such instructors we may 
line! in nature; Iho like industrious providence 
we may observe in every living crcaltire; we 
may see this running about, that swiintuing, 
another flying, in purveyance of its food and 
support. 

ir we look tip higher to rational and intelli* 
gent natures, still more noble and apposite 
patterns do object themselves to us. 

Hero below, every field, every shop, every 
street, the hall, the exchange, the court itself 
(all full of business, and fraught with the fruits 
of industry), do mind us how necessary industry 
is to us. 

If we consult history, we shall there find that 
tho best mou have been industrious; that all 
great persons, renowned for beroica! goodness 
(the worthy patriarchs, the holy projihets, tlie 
blessed apostles), were for this most common d* 
able; that, neglecting their private ease, they 
did undertake diflicult enterprises, they did 
undergo painful labours, for tho benelit of mam 
j kind; they did pass their days, like St Paul. 

: in labours and toilsome pains, for tlicsc pur* 
poses. 

Our great example, tho life of our blcsseil 
Lord himself, what was it but one continual 
exercise of labour? His mind did ever stand 
bent in careful attention, studying to do good. 
His body was ever moving in wearisome travel 
to tbo same divine intent. 

If wo yet soar further in our meditation to 
the superior regions, we shall there find the 
blessoil inhabitants of heaven, tho courtiers, and 
ministers of God, very busy and active ; they do 
vigilantly wait on God*s throne, in readiness to 
receive and to despatch His commands; they 
are ever on the wing, and fly about like light- 
ning to do His pleasure. Tliey are nltuntivo to 
our needs, and ever ready to protect, to ansisi, 
and to relieve us. Especially, they are diligeiit 
guardians and succourers of good uu*u ; olllcioiH 
spirits, sent forth to minister for tlio boil's of 
salvation ; so oven tbo seat of perfect rest is no 
place of idleness. 

Yes, Qod liimsolf, although immovably and 
infinitely happy, is yot iromensely careful and 
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everlastingly busy; He rested once from tliat 
great work of creation; but ^et “my Father,” 
eaith our Lord, “worketh still,” and He never 
will rest from His works of providence and 
grace. His eyes continue watchful over the 
world, and His hands stretched out in uphold- 
ing it He hath a singular regard to every crea- 
ture, supplying the needs of each, and satisfying 
the desires of all. 

And shall we alone be idle, while all things 


are so busy? Shall we keep onr hands in our 
bosom, or stretch ouiselvcs on onr teds of lazi- 
ness, while all the world uuout us is hard at 
work in pnrsuing the designs of its creation? 
Shall we be wanting to ourselves while so many 
things labour for our benefit ! Shall not such a 
cloud of examples stir us to some industry? 
Not to comply with so universal a practice, to 
cross all the world, to disagree with every crea- 
ture — is it not very monstrous and extravagant > 
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THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 

CoNsiDKR him in himself, as compounded of 
soul and body. Consider man in his outward 
and worst part, and you shall find that to be 
a<lmirable, even to astonishment ; in respect of 
which the Psalmist cries out {Psalm cxxxii. 14), 
“I am fearfully and wonderfully made; mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” The frame of our bodies is so curi- 
ously wrought, and every part of it so full of 
miracle, that Galen (who was otherwise back- 
ward enough to the belief of a God), when be 
. had anatomised man’s body, and carefully sur- 
veyed the frame of it, viewed the fitness and 
usefulness of every part of it, and the many 
several intentions of every little vein, and bone, 
and muscle, and the beauty of the whole ; he 
fell into a pang of devotion, and wrote a hymn 
to his Creator. And those excellent books of 
his, ])€ Usu Partium, “of the usefulness and 
convenient contrivance of every part of the 
body," are a most exact demonstration of the 
Divine wisdom, which appears in the make of 
our body ; of which books, Gassendus saitb the 
whole work is writ with a kind of enthusiasm. 
The wi.silom of God, in the frame of our bodies, 
very much ai)pcars by a curious consideration 
of the several parts of it ; but that requiring a 
very accurate skill in anatomy, I choose rather 
wholly to forbear it, than by my unskilfulness 
to be injurious to the Divine wisdom. 

But this doinicilium corporis, “ the house of 
our body," though it be indeed a curious piece, 
yet it is nothing to the noble inhabitant that 
dwells in it. The cabinet, though it be e-xquis- 
itcly wrought, and very rich ; yet it comes in- 
finitely short in value of the jewel that is hid 
and laid up in it. How does the glorious faculty 
• of reason and understanding exalt us above the 
rest of the creatures. Nature hath not made 
that particular provision for man, which it hath 
made for other creatures, because it hath pro- 
vided for him in general, in giving him a miud 


and reason. Man is not bom clothed, nor armed 
with any considerable weapon for defence ; but 
he hath reason and understanding to provide 
these things for himself; and this alone excels 
all the advantages of other creatures ; he can 
keep himself warmer and safer ; he can foresee 
dangers, and provide against them ; he can pro- 
vide weapons that are better than horns, and 
teeth, and paws, and, by the advantage of his 
reason, is too hard for all other creatures, and 
can defend himself against their violence. 

If we consider the mind of man yet nearer, 
how many arguments of divinity are thero in it. 
That there should he at once in our understand- 
ings distinct comprehensions of such variety 
of objects ; that it should pass in its thoughts 
from heaven to earth in a moment, and retain 
the memory of things past, and take a prospect 
of the future, and look forward as far as eternity. 
Because we are familiar to ourselves, we cannot 
be strange and wonderful to ourselves ; but tho 
great miracle of the world is the mind of man, 
and the contrivance of it an eminent instance of 
God’s wisdom. 

Consider man with relation to the universe, 
and you ehall find the wisdom of God doth 
appear, in that all things are made so useful for 
man, who was designed to be the chief inhabi- 
tant of this visible world, the guest whom God 
(lesigned principally to entertain in this house 
which he built. Not that wc are to tliink that 
God hath so made all things for man, that Ho 
hath not made them at all for Himself, and pos- 
sibly for many other uses than wc can imagine ; 
for wc much overvalue ourselves, if we think 
them to be only for us ; and we diminish the 
wisdom of God, in restraining it to one end ; hut 
the chief and principal end of many things is tho 
use and service of man ; and in reference to this 
end, you .shall find that God hath made ahum 
daut and wise provision. 

More particularly we will consider man, in 
his natural capacity as a part of the world. How 
many things arc there in the world for the service 
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and pleasure, for the use and delight of man, 
which, if man wera not in the world, would be 
of little nse ? Man is by nature a contemplative 
creature, and God has furnished him with many 
objects to exercise his understanding upon, 
which would be so far useless and lost, if man 
were not. Who should observe the motions of 
the stars, and the courses of those heavenly 
bodies, and all the wonders of nature 1 Who 
should pry into the secret virtues of plants, and 
other natural things, if there were not in the 
world a creature endowed with reason and under- 
standing] Would the beasts of the field study 
astronomy, or turn chemists, and try experi- 
ments in nature? 

What variety of beautiful plants and flowers 
is there, which can be imagined to be of little , 
other use but for tbe pleasure of man. And if 
mau had not been, they would have lost their 
grace, and been trod down by tbe beasts of the 
field, without pity or observation ; they would 
not have made them into garlands and nosegays. 
How many sorts of frnits are there which grow 
upon high trees out of the reach of beasts ; and, 
indaod, they take no pleasure in them. What 
would all the vast bodies of trees have served 
for, if man had not been to build with them, 
and make dwellings of them] Of what nse 
would all the mines of metal have been, and of 
coal, and the quarries of stone ] would tbe mole 
have admired the fine gold ? would the beasts of 
the forest have built themselves palaces, or 
would they have made fires in their dens? — 
Smn<m, The Wisdom of Ood in the Creation of 
the World. 

DOING GOOD.* 

When almighty God designed the reformation 
of the world, and the restoring of man to the 
image of God, the pattern after which he was 
first made, He did not think it enough to give us 
the most perfect lows of holiness and virtue, but 
hath likewise set before us a living pattern, and 
a familiar example to excite and encourage us, 
to go before ns and show us the way, and as it 
were to lead ns by tbe hand, in the obedience of 

those laws.' SuchisthesovereignauthorityofGod 

over men, that He might, if He had pleased, have 
only given us a law written with His own hand, 
as ho did to the people of Israel from Mount 
Sinai; but such is His goodness '.that He had 
sent a great Ambassador from heaven to ns 
“God manifested in the flesh,” to declare and 
interpret His will and pleasure, and not only so 
but to fulfil that law Himself, the observation 
whereof He requires of ns. The bare roles of a 
good life are a very dead and ineffectual thing in 
rompari&n of a living example, which shows ns 
the pombility and practicablenesa of our duty, 
both that It may be done and how to do it 

Who went about doing good" (AcU x. as). 


Keligion, indeed, dul always consist in an iinita- 
tion of God, and in our resemblain c of llio.se 
excellences wlilch sliiiio forth in tlio liest ami 
most perfect being; but we may iiuilalo Mini 
now with much greater ciuse and advantage, sin. .. 
God was pleased to become m.in, on piirpn-v i i 
show us how men may beenmo lik>- I" Mini. 
And this U one great cml for which the Son of 
God came into the world, and “ was iiiadu llesh, 
and dwelt among iia," and conversed so long ami 
familmrly with mankind, that, in His own per- 
son and life, He might give us the examide of all 
that holiness and virtue wliieh His laws requiio 
of us. And as lie was in nothing liker the 8<iii 
I of God than in being ond doing good, so is He 
in notliing a fitter pattern for our imitation than 
in tliat excellent character given of Him licre in 
the text, that “ He went about doing good." 

Our ^viour’s great work and business in tbo 
world, which was to do good; who employed 
Himself in being a benefactor to mankind. This 
refers more especially to His healing the bodily 
diseases and infirmities of men — *' God anoiuted 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost ond with 
power, who went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil,” intimating 
to us, by this instance of His doing good, that 
He who took so much pains to resene men’s 
bodies from the power and possession of the 
devil, would not let souls remain under his 
tyranny. But though tbe text Instances, though 
only in one particular, yet this general expres- 
sion of doing good comprehends all those several 
ways whereby be was beneficial to mankind. 

His great work and business in the world was 
to do good; the most pleasant and delightful, 
the most happy ond glorions work in the world. 
It is a work of a large extent, and of a universal 
influence, and comprehends in it all those ways 
whereby we may be useful and beneficial to one 
another. And indeed it were pity that so good 
a thing should be confined within narrow bounds 
aud limits. It reacheth to the souls of men, 
and to their bodies ; and is conversant in all 
those ways and kinds whereby wo may serve the 
temporal or spiritual good of our neighbour, and 
promote his present and bis future happiness. 

By good instruction ; and under instruction I 
comprehend all the means of bringing men to 
the knowledge of their duty, and exciting them 
to the practice of it, by instructing their ignor- 
ance, and removing their prejudices, and recti- 
fying their mistakes by persuasion and by proofs, 
and by making lasting provision for the promot- 
log of tbeso ends* 

By iBfitructing men’s ignorance ; aud this Is a 
duty vrUch e?ery man owes to another as he 
hath opportunity, bnt especially to those who 
are under onr care and charge— our children aovl 
servants and near rolationa, those over whom wo 
have a special authority, and a more immediato 
iniiuenco. This our blessed Saviour made His 
great work in the world, to instnict all sorts of 
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persons in the tilings which concern the kingdom doin, and sometime® with sharpness and severity, 
of God, and to direct them in the way to eternal according to the coLdition of the persons he had 


happiness ; by public teaching, and by private 
conversation, and by taking occasion, from the 
common occurrences of human life, and every 
object that presented itself to him, to instil good 
counsel unto men, and to raise their minds to 
the consideration of divine and heavenly things ; 
and though this was our Saviour’s great employ- 
ment, and is theirs more particularly whose office 
it is to teach others, yet every man hath private 
opportunities of instructing others, by admonish- 
ing them of their duty, and by directing them to 
the best means and helps of knowledge, such as 
books of piety and religion, with which they 
that are rich may furnish those who arc unable 
to provide for themselves. 

And then by removing men's prejudices 
against the truth, and rectifjing their mistakes. 
Tiiis our Saviour found very difficult ; the gener- 
ality of those with whom He had to do being 
strongly prejudiced against Him and His doc- 
trine by false principles, which they had taken 
in by education, and been trained up to by their 
teachers; and therefore He used a great deal 
of meekness in instructing those that opposed 
themselves, and exercised abundance of patience 
in bearing with the infirmities of men, and their 
dulness and slowness of capacity to receive the 
truth. 

And this is great charity to consider the in- 
veterate prejudices of men, especially those 
which are rooted in education, and which men 
are confirmed in by the reverence they bear to 
those that have been their teachers. And great 
allowance is to be given to men in thb cose, 
and time to bethink themselves, and to consider 
better, for no man that is in an error thinks he 
is so; and therefore, if we go violently to rend 
their opinions from them, they will but hohl 
them so much the faster; but if we have pati- 
ence to unrip them by degrees, they will at last 
fall in pieces of themselves. 

And when this is done, the way is open for 
counsel and persuasion. And this our Saviour 
administered in a most powerful and cfTcclual 
manner by encouraging men to repentance, an<l 
by representing to them the infinite advantages 
of obeying His laws, and the dreadful and danger- 
ous consequences of breaking them. And these 
are arguments fit to work upon mankind, be- 
cause there is something within us that consents 
to the equity and reasonableness of God’s laws. 
So that, whenever we persuade men to their 
duty, how backward soever they may be to the 
practice of it, being strongly addicted to a con- 
trary course, yet we have this certain advantage, 
that we have their consciences and the most in- 
ward sense of their minds on our side, bearing 
witness that what we counsel and persuade them 
to is for their good. 

And, if need be, we must add reproof to 
council Tliis our Saviour did with gr. at frcc- 


to deal withal. But because of His great author- 
ity, being a teacher immediately sent from God, 
•md of His intimate knowledge of the hearts of 
iiicii, He is not a iiattern to us in all the circum- 
stances of discharging this duty, which, of any 
other, requires great pnidence and discretion, 
if we intend to do good, the only end to be 
aimed at in it: for many are fit to be reproved, 
whom yet every man is not fit to reprove; and 
in that case we must get it done by those that 
are fit; and great regard must he had to the 
time and other circumstances of doing it, so as 
it may most probably have its effect. 

I will mention hut one way of instruction 
more, and that is by making lasting provision 
for that purpose ; as, by founding schools of 
learning, especially to teach the poor to read, 
which is‘ the key of knowledge ; by building of 
churches, and endowing them; by buying or 
giving in impropriations, or the like. These 
are barge and lasting ways of teaching and in- 
.structing others, which will continue when we 
arc dead and gone; as it is said of Abel, that 
“being dead, ho yet speaks.” And this our 
Saviour virtually did, by appointing His apostles, 
after Ho had left the world, to “go and teach 
all nations and ordering a constant succession 
of teachers in His Cliurch, to in-struct men in the 
Christian religion, together with an honourable 
maintenance for them. This we cannot do in 
the way that He did, who had “all power ii 
heaven and earth ;” but we may be subservient 
to this design in the ways that I have men- 
tioned, which I humbly commend to the con- 
sideration of those whom God hath blest with 
great estates, and made capable of effecting 
such great works of charity. 

Another way of doing good to the souls of 
men is by good example. And this our blessed 
Saviour was in the utmost perfection ; for He 
“fulfilled all righteousness, had no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth.” And this we 
' should endeavour to be, as far as the fraility of 
our nature and imperfection of our present state 
will suffer; for good example is an unspeakable 
benefit to mankind, and hath a secret power 
and influence upon those with whom we con- 
verse, to form them into the same disposition 
and manners. It is a living rule that teacheth 
man without trouble, and lets them see their 
faults without open reproof and upbraiding; 
besides that, it adds great weight to a man’s 
counsel and persuasion when we see that he 
* advises nothing but what he does, nor exacto 
i anything from otliers from which he himself 
deserves to be excused ; as, on the contrary, 
nothing is more cold and insignificant than good 
counsel from a had man; one that docs not 
obey bis own precepts, nor follow the advice of 
which he is so fom arJ to give to others. 

These are the several ways of doing good to 
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the souls of men, whcvciu wc, who are the dis- 
ciples of the blessed Jesus, ought, in imitation 
of His example, to exercise ourselves according 
to our several capacities and opportunities. 
And this is the noblest charity and the greatest 
kindnesses that can be shown to human nature. 
It is in the most excellent sense to “give eyes 
to the blind, to set the prisoners at liberty to 
rescue men out of the saddest slavery and cap- 
tivity, and to save souls from death. And it is 
the most lasting and endurable benefit, because 
it is to do men good to all eternity. 

The other way of being beneficial to others is 
procuring their temporal^ood, and contributing 
to their happiness in this present life. And this, 
in subordination to our Saviour’s great design 
of bringing men to eternal happiness, was a 
great part of His business and employment in 
this world. He went about healing all manner 
of diseases, and rescuing the bodies of men from 
the power and possession of the devil. 

And though we cannot be beneficial to men in 
that miraculous manocr that He was, yet wc 
may be so in the use of ordinary means. We 
may comfort the afflicted and vindicate the 
oppressed, and do a great many acts of charity, 
which our Saviour, by reason of His poverty, 
could not do without a miracle. We may supply 
the necessities of those that are in want, “feed 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and visit the 
sick,” and minister to them such comforts and 
remedies as they are not able to provide for 
themselves. We may take a child that is poor, 
and destitute of all advantages of education, and 
bring him up in the knowledge and fear of God, 
and without any great expense put him into a 
way wherein, by his diligence and industry, he 
may arrive to a considerable fortune in the 
world, and be able afterwards to relieve hundreds 
of others. Men glory in raising great and mag- 
nificent structures, and find a secret pleasure to 
see sets of their own planting to grow up and 
nourish ; but surely it is a greater and more 
glorious work to build up a man, to see a youth 
of our own planting, from the small beginnings 
and advantages we have given him, to grow up 
into a considerable fortune, to take root in the 
world, and to shoot up to such a height, and 
spread his branches so wide, that we who first 
planted him may ourselves find comfort and 
shelter under his shadow. We may many time.s 
with a smll liberaUty, shore up a family that is 
ready to fall, and stru^les nnder such necessities 
that It is not able to support itself. And if our 
^^ were as great as sometimes our estates 
aw, we might do great and pubUo works of a 
gene^ and lasting advantage, and for which 
^y ^nerahons to come might caU ns blessed. 

«>»dition may 
if they 

themselves bo as good as they ought : for “the 
The mtereession of those who are in 


favour with God, as all good nun avc, are not 
vain wishes, but many fimc!! cITi-ctiial to pro- 
cure that good for others which their own 
endeavours could never liavu elFoctetl and broiiglit 
about. 

I have dono with the first thing, the gi' il 
work and business wliicli onr bluHsed Saviunr 
had to do in the world, and that was to do good. 

I proceed to our Saviour’s diligence and in- 
dustry in this work. He went obout doing 
good; He made it the great business and con- 
stant employment of His life ; Ho travellc<l 
from one place to another to seek out oppor- 
tunities of heing useful and beneficial to man- 
kind. 

How unwearied our blessed Saviour was in 
doing good. Be made it His only business, 
and spent His whole life in it. He was not 
only ready to do good to those that came to 
Him and gave Him opportunity for it, and 
besought Him to do it, but went Himself from 
one place to another to seek out objects to 
exercise His charity upon. He went to those 
who could not, and to those who would not 
come to Him ; for so it is written of Him, 
He “ came to seek and to save th.at which was 
lost.” He was contented to spend whole days 
in this work, to live in a crowd, and to be almost 
perpetually oppressed with company ; and when 
His disciples were moved at the rudeness of the 
people in pressing upon Him, He rebuked their 
impatience ; and for the pleasure He took in 
doing good, made nothing of the trouble and 
iuconveiiience that attended it. 

If wc consider how much He denied Himself 
in the chief comforts and conveniences of human 
life, that He might do good to others. He 
neglected the ordinary refreshments of nature. 
His meat, and drink, and sleep, that Ho might 
attend this work. He was at everybody’s beck 
and disposal, to do them good. When He was 
doing cures in one place He was sent for to 
another ; and He either went, oi sent healing to 
them, and did by His word at a distance what 
He could not come in person to do. Nay, Ho 
was willing to deny Himself in one of the dearest 
things in the world, His reputation and goo.l 
name ; He was contented to do good, though 
He was U1 thought of and ill spoken of for it. 
He would not refnse to do good on the Sabbath 
day, though He was accounted profane for so 
doing. He knew how scandalous it was among 
the Jews to keep company with publicans and 
sinners, and yet He would not dccUne so good a 
work for all the Dl words they gave Him for it. 

^ If we consider the malicious opposition and 
sinister constmetion that His good deeds met 
withaL Never did so mnch goodness meet with 
so much enmity, endure so many affronts, and 
so much contradiction of sinners. This great 
benefactor of mankind was hated and persecuted 
as if He bad been a public enemy. Wliile He 
was instructing them in the meekest maimer, 
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they were ready to stone Him for telling them 
the tnUli ; aiul >Ylicn the fame of His miracles 
went abroad, though they were never so useful 
and beneficial to mankind, yet upon this very 
account they conspire against Him and seek to 
take away His life. Whatever He said or did, 
though never so innocent, never so excellent, 
had some bad interpretation put upon it, and 
the gi-eat and shining virtues of His life were 
turned into crimes and matter of accusation. 
For His casting out of devils He was called a 
magician ; for His endeavour to reclaim men 
from their vices, “a friend of publicans and 
sinners;” for His free and obliging conversa- 
tion, “a wine-bibber and a glutton.” All the 
benefits whicli He did to Jiuui, and the blessings 
which He so liberally shed among the people, 
Were construed to be a design of ambition and 
popularity, and done with an intention to move 
the ]icoplc to sedition, and to make Himself a 
king, enough to have discouraged the greatest 
goodness, and have put a damp upon the most 
generous mind, and to make it sick and weary 
of well-doing. For what more grievous than to 
have all the good one does ill interprete«l, and 
the best actions in the world made matter of 
calumny and reproach 1 


If we consider how choerfull}’, notwithstanding 
all this, He persevered and continued in well- 
doing. It was not only His business but His 
delight — “I delight,” says He, “to do Thy will, 
0 my God the pleasure which others take in 
the most natural .actions of Ufe, in eating and 
drinking when they are hungry. He took in 
doing good. It “was His meat .and drink to do 
the will of His Father.” He plied this work 
with so much diligence as if He had been afraid 
He should have wanted time for it “ I must 
work the work of Him that sent me while it is 
day ; the night coineth when no man can work.” 
And when He was approaching towards the hard- 
est and most unpleasant part of His service, but 
of all others the most beneficial to us — I mean 
His death and sufferings — He was not at ease in 
His mind till it was done ; “ How am I strait- 
ened,” says He, “ till it be accomplished and 
just before his suffering, with what joy and 
triumph does He reflect upon the good he had 
done in His life ? “ Father, 1 have glorilled Thee 
upon earth, and finished the work which Thou 
hast given me to do !” What a blessed pattern 
is here of diligence and industry in doing good ! 
How fair and lovely a copy for Christians to 
write after I 
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FRIENDSHIPS HUMAN AND DIVINE. 

When we have said and done all ; it is only the 
true Christian and the religious person who is or j 
can be sure of a friend— sure of obtaining, sure ^ 
of keeping him. But as for the friendship of 
the world, when a man shall have done all that 
he can to make one his friend, employed the 
utmost of his wit and labour, beaten bis brains, 
and emptied his purse, to create an endearment 
between him and the person whose friendship he 
desires, he may, in the end, upon all these 
endeavours and attempts, be forced to wxite 
vanity and frustration ; for by them all he may 
at last be no more able to get into the other’s 
beai-t than he is to thrust his hand into a pillar 
of brass ; the man’s affection, amidst all these 
kindnesses done him, remaining wholly uncon- 
cerned and impregnable, just like a rock which, 
being plied continually by the waves, still throws 
theni back again into the bosom of the sea that 
sent them, but is not at all moved by any of 

them. , , 

people at first, while they are young and raw, 

aud soft-natured, are apt to think it an easy 

thine to gain love, and reckon their own friend- 

ship a sure price of another man’s. But when 


experience shall have once opened their eyes, 
and showed them the hardness of most hearts, 
the hollowness of others, and the baseness and 
ingratitude of almost all, they will then find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that He only, 
who made hearts, can unite them. For it is He 
who creates those sympathies and suitablenesses 
of nature, that are the foundation of all true 
friendship, and then by HLs providence brings 
persons so affected together. 

It is an expression frequent in Scripture, but 
infinitely more significant than at first it is 
usually observed to be, namely, that God gave 
such or such a person grace or favour in another’s 
eyes. It is an invisible hand from heaven that 
ties this kmot, and mingles hearts and souls, by 
strange, secret, and unaccountable conjunctions. 

That heart shall surrender itself and its 
friendship to one man, at first view, which 
another has in vain been laying siege to for 
many yeaia, by all the repeated acts of kindness 
imaginable. 

Nay, so far is friendship from being of any 
human production, that, unless nature be pre- 
disposed to it by its own propensity or inclina- 
tion, no arts of obligation shall be able to abate 
the Ucret hatreds and hostilities of some persons 
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towards others. No friendly offices, no addresses, 
no benefits -whatsoever, shall ever alter or allay 
that diabolical rancour that frets and ferments 
in some hellish breasts, but that upon all occa* 
sions it will foam out at its foul mouth in slander 
and invective, and sometimes bite too in a 
shrewd turn or a secret blow. This is true and 
undeniable upon frequent experience, and happy 
tliose who can learn it at the cost of other \ 
men’s. 

But now, on the contrary, he who will give | 
up his name to Christ in faith unfeigned, and a 
sincere obedience to all His righteous laws, shall 
be sure to find love for love, and friendship for 
friendship. The success is certain and infallible, 
and none ever yet miscarried in the attempt. 
For Christ freely offers His friendship to all, and 
seta DO other rate upon so vast a purchase, but 
only that we wonld suffer Him to be our friend. 
Thou perh.aps spendest thy precious time in 
.waiting upon such a great one, and thy estate 
in presenting him, and probably, after all, hast 
no other reward, bat sometimes to be smiled 
upon, and always to be smiled at ; and when 
thy greatest and most pressing occasions shall 
call for succour and relief, then to be deserted 
and cast off, and not known. 

Now, 1 say, turn the streams of thy endeavoors 
another way, and bestow but half that hearty, 
sedulous attendance upon thy Saviour in the 
duties of prayer and mortification, and be at 
half that expense in charitable works, by reliev- 
ing Christ in His poor members j and, in a word, 
study as much to please Him who died for thee, 
as thou dost to coort and humour thy great 
patron, who cares not for thee, and thou shalt 
make Him thy friend for ever; a friend who 
shall own thee in thy lowest condition, speak 
comfort to thee in all thy sorrows, counsel thee 
in all thy doubts, answer all thy wants, and, in 
a word, “never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
But when all the hopes that thou bast raised 
upon the promises or supposed kindnes-ses of 
the fastidious and fallacious great ones of the 
world, shall fail, and upbraid thee to thy face 
He sh|dl then take thee into His bosom, embrace, 
chensb, and support thee, and, as the Psalmist 
exprasses it, “ He shall guide thee with His coun- 
sel here, and afterwards receive thee into glory.” 
“&rmon, Of the Love <f Christ to His Lisdplos. 

Man at the mercy op fortune. 

Then for the friendships or enmities that a 
man contracts in the world, than which surely 
ttCTe IS nothmg that has a more direct and 

whether as to happiness or misery, yet chance 
oa.s the ruling stroke in them all. 

Peradventure lights into com- 

Vr ^ ® a slower 

)f rain for present shelter, and there begins an 
*«iuamtance >vith a person, -which acqur^tenw 


and eiido.'irmcntgrow.s .niiil conliiincs, even when 
relations fail, Jiiul pcrliap.i proves the support of 
his mind and of his fortunes to his dying day. 

And the liko holds in enmities, which como 
mneh more e.isily than the other. A word unad- 
visedly spoken on the one side, or misunderstood 
on the other, any the least surmise or neglect, 
sometimes a bare gesture, nay, the very misuit- 
ableness of one man’s aspect to another man’s 
fancy, has raised such an aversion to him ns in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him, and 
that so strong and tenacious that it has never 
left vexing and troubling him till, perhaps, at 
length it has worried him into his grave ; yea, 
and after death, too, has pursued him in hia 
surviving shadow, exercising tho same tyranny 
upon his very name and memory. 

It is hard to please men of some tempera, who 
indeed hardly know what will please themselves ; 
aud yet, if a man does not please them, which it 
is ten thousand to one if he docs, if they can but 
have power equal to their malice (as sometimes, 
to plague the world, God lets them have), sucli 
an one must expect all mischief that power and 
spite, lighting upon a base mind, can possibly 
do him. 

As for men's employments and preferments, 
every man that sets forth into the world comes 
into a great lottery, and draws some one certain 
profession to act and live by, but knows not the 
tortune that will attend him in it. 

One man, perhaps, proves miserable in the 
study of the law, who might have nourished in 
that of physic or divinity. Another runs his 
head against the pulpit, who might havo been 
very serviceable to his country at the plough. 
And a third proves a very dull aud heavy philo. 
sopher, who possibly would havo made a good 
mechanic, and have done well enough at tho 
useful philosophy of the spade or the anvil. 

Now, let this man reflect upon the time when 
all these several callings and professions were 
1 equally offered to his choice, and consider how 
indifferent it was once for him to have fixed 
upon any one of them, and wliat little accidents 
and considerations cast the balance of his choice 
rather one way than the other, and he will find 
how easily chance may throw a man upon a pro- 

fession, which all his diligence cannot make him 
fit for. 

And then, for tho preferments of tho world. 
He that would reckon upon all tho accidents 
that they depend upon, may os well undertake 
to count the sands or to sum up infinity; so 
that greatness as well as an estate may, upon 
this account, bo properly cnllcil a man’s fortune, 
forasmuch as no man can state either the acquisi- 
tion or preservation of it upon any certain rules 

overy roan, os well as the mercbant» being here 
trwly an adventurer. For the ways by which it 
is obtained ore various, and frequently contrary; 
one man, by sneaking and flattering, comes to 
n^es and honour (where it is in the power ol 
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fools to bestow them); upon observation where- 
of, another presently thinks to arrive to the 
same greatness by the same means, but striving, 
like the ass, to court his master, just as the 
spaniel had done before him, instead of being 
stroked and made much of, he is only rated off 
and cudgelled for all his courtship. 

The source of men’s preferments is most com- 
monly the will, humour, and fancy of persons in 
power; whereupon when a prince or grandee 
manifests a liking to such a thing, such an art, 
or such a pleasure, men generally set about to 
make themselves considerable for such things, 
and thereby, through his favour, to advance 
themselves ; and at length, when they have 
spent their whole time in them, and so are 
become fit for nothing else, that prince or 
grandee perhaps dies, and another succeeds 
him, quite of a diflferent disposition, and inclin- 
ing him to be pleased with quite different 
things. Whereupon these men’s hopes, studies, 
and expectations are wholly at an end. And 
besides, though the grandee whom they build 
upon should not die or quit the stage, yet the 
same person does nqt always like the same 
things. For ago may alter his constitution, 
humour, or appetite; or the circumstances of 
bis affairs may put him upon different courses 
and counsels ; every one of which accidents 
wholly alters the road to preferment. So that 
those who travel that road must be like high- 
waymen, very dexterous in shifting the way 
upon every turn ; and yet their very doing so 
sometimes proves the means of their being found 
out, understood, and abhorred ; and for this very 
cause that they who are ready to do anything 
arc justly thought lit to be preferred to nothing. 

Caesar Borgia, base son to Pope Alexander VI., 


used to bo.ast to his friend Macliiavel, that ho 
had contrived his alTairs and greatness into such 
a posture of firmness that, whether his holy 
father lived or died, they could not but be 
secure. If he lived, there could be no doubt of 
them ; and if he died, he had laid his interest so 
as to overrule the next election os he pleased. 
But all this while the politician never thought or 
considered that he might, in the meantime, fall 
dangerously sick, and that sickness necessitate 
his removal from the court, and that during his 
absence his father die, and so his interest decay, 
and his mortal enemy be chosen to the papacy, 
as, indeed, it fell out. So that, for all his exact 
plot, down was he cost from all bis greatness, 
and forced to end bis days in a mean condition, as 
it is pity but all such politic opiuiators should. 

Upon much the like account we find it once 
said of an eminent cardinal, by reason of his 
great and apparent likelihood to step into St 
Peter's chair, that in two conclaves he went in ■ 
pope and came out cardinal. 

So much has chance the casting voice in the 
disposal of all the great things of the world. 
That which men call merit is a mere nothing. 
For even when persons of the greatest worth and 
merit are preferred, it is not their merit but 
their fortune that prefers them. And then, for 
that other so much admired thing called policy, 
it is but little better ; for when men have busied 
themselves, and beat tbeir brains never so much, 
the whole result, both of their counsels and thcii 
fortunes, is still at the mercy of an accident. 
And, therefore, whosoever that man was that 
said that be had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound of wisdom, os to the things of this 
life, spoke nothing but the voice of wisdom and 
great experience. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND.* 

Hr LonD CflANCELLon, — ^Vhen I consider the 
albiir of a union betwixt the two nations, as 

* A spcecli delivered io Ujc I'&rliament of Scollaiid, 
November 2, 1706- 

“ In despite of Scolticlsnis, Gallicisms, overstretched 
clossicalitr, and monstrous affectation, it [will) stand 
beside any effort of later English oratory ; and prob- 
ably were It examined at an ago so distant as not 
to give the later speaker tlie benefit of a distinctly 
perceptible adaptation to acknowledged convintional- 
isms, it would bo found to have few competitora 
among them In the essentials of heroic oratory, rapid 
and imtciit diction, impassioned appeal, bold and apt 
Illustration. Burton. 


expressed in the several articles thereof, and 
now the eubject of our deliberation at this time, 
I find my mind crowded with a variety of mel- 
ancholy thoughts; and I think it my duty to 
disburden myself of some of them by laying 
them before, and exposing them to the serious 
consideration of this honourable House. 

I think I see a free and independent kingdom 
delivering up that which all the world hath been 
fighting for since the days of Nimrod ; yea, that 
for which most of all the empires, kingdoms, 
states, principalities, and the dukedoms of 
Europe are at this time engaged in the most 
bloody and cruel wars ; to wit, a power to iiiaii- 
age their own affairs by themselves, without the 
assistance and counsel of any other. 
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I think I see a national Church, founded upon 
a rock, secured by a claim of right, hedged and 
fenced about by the strictest and most pointed 
legal sanctions that sovereignty could contrive, 
voluntarily descending into a plain, upon an 
equal level with Jews, Papists, Socinians, Ar- 
minians, Anabaptists, and other sectaries. 

I think I see the noble and honourable peer- 
age of Scotland, whose valiant predecessors led 
armies against their enemies upon their o^vn 
proper charges and expense, now divested of 
their followers and vassalages ; and put upon 
such an equal foot with their vassals, that I 
think I see a petty English exciseman receive 
more homage and respect than what was paid 
formerly to their quondam MacCallammores. 

I think I see the present peers of Scotland, 
whose nohle ancestors conquered provinces, over- 
ran countries, reduced and subjected towns and 
fortified places, exacted tribute through the 
greatest part of England, now walking in the 
Court of Requests, like so many English attor- 
neys ; laying aside their walking swords when in 
company with the English peers, lest their self- 
defence should he found murder. 

I think I see the honourable estate of barons, 
the bold assertors of the nation's rights and 
liberties in the worst of times, now setting a 
watch upon their lips, and a guard upon their 
tongues, lest they may be found guilty of sean- 
dalum matpuitum, a speaking evil of dignities. 

1 think I see the royal state of burghers walk- 
ing their desolate streets, banging down their 
heads under disappointments wormed out of all 
the branches of their old trade, uncertain what 
hand to turn to, necessitated to become prentices 
to their unkind neighbours ; and yet, after all, 
finding their trade so fortified by companies, and 
secured by prescriptions, that they despair of 
any success therein. 

I think I see our learned judges laying aside 
their pratiques and decisions, studying the com- 
mon law of England, gravelled with certioTaris, 
nisipriuses, writs of error, verdicts, injunctions, 
demurs, etc., and frightened with appeals and 
avocations, because of the new regulations and 
rectifications they may meet with. 

I think I see the valiant and gallant sohliery 
either sent to learn the plantation trade abroad, 
or at home petitioning for a smaU subsistence, 
as a reward of their honourable exploits ; while 
1 ^ old corps are broken, the common soldiew 

stLSng ’ English corps kept 

1 tradesman 

^ ‘“‘«e«>have chiaced bands, great inequality 


place of ale, eating his salticss pottage, itelilion- 
iog for encouragement to Ills iiiaiiufncturcH, and 
answered by counter petitions. 

In short, I think I see the laborious plough- 
man, with his corn spoiling upon his hands f..r 
want of sale, cursing the day ot his birth, dread- 
ing the expense of his burial, and uncertain 
whether to marry or do worse. 

I think I see the incurable difficultieB of the 
landed men, fettered under the golden chain of 
“equivalents,” their pretty daughters petition- 
ing for want of husbands, and their sons for 
want of employment 

I think I see our mariners delivering up their 
ships to their Dutch partners ; and what tlirougli 
presses and necessity, caniing their bread as 
underlings in the Royal English Navy 1 

But above all, my Lord, 1 think I see our 
ancient mother, Caledonia, like Ccesar, sitting in 
the midst of our senate, ruefully looking round 
about her, covering herself with her royal gar- 
ment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing 
out her last with an et lu quoque mi fili! 

Are not these, my Lord, very aOlicting 
thoughts? And yet they are but the least 
part suggested to me by these dishonourable 
articles. Should not the consideration of these 
things vivify these dry bones of ours? Should 
not the memory of our noble predecessors' 
valour and constancy rouse up our drooping 
spirits? Are our noble predecessors’ souls got 
so far into the English cabbage-stalk aud cauli- 
flowers, that we should show the least inclina- 
tion that way ? Arc our eyes so blinded, are 
our ears so deafened, are our hearts so hard- 
ened, are our tongues so faltered, are our hands 
so fettered, that in this our day — I say, my 
Lord, in this our day— we should not mind the 
things that concern the very being and well- 
being of our ancient kingdom, before the day be 
hid from our eyes ? 

No, my Lord, God forbid 1 Man's extremity 
is God’s opportunity : Ho is a present help in 
time of need— a deliverer, and that right early ! 
Some unforeseen providence will fall out, that 
may cast the balance; some Joseph or other 
will say, “Why do ye strive together, since ye 
are brethren ?" None can destroy Scotland save 
Scotland’s self. Hold your hands from thojicn, 
and you are secure ! There will bo a Jehovah- 
Jireh; and some ram will be caught in the 
thicket, when the bloody knife is at our mother's 
throat. Let us, then, my Lord, and let our 
noble patriots behave themselves like men, and 
we know not how soon a blessing may come. 

I design not at this time to enter into the 
mwits^ of any one particular article. I intend 
this discourse as an introduction to what I may 

and disappointment was to be expected In tiie dlstrllm- 
tion of this money, which was iikeiy, in most cases, to 
go into the bands of the friends of Government, os a 
bribe or recompense for sorrlccs on this oocoslon.*'— 
C. A. QoodrUK, 
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afterward say upon the whole debate, as it falls to undertake the most uupopnlar measure last, 
in before thus honourable House ; and therefore, If his Grace succeed iu this affair of a union, and 
in the further prosecution of what I have to say, that it prove for the happiness and -welfare of 
I shall insist upon a few particulars, very neces- the nation, then he justly merits to have a statue 
sary to be understood before we enter into the of gold erected for himself ; but if it shall tend 
detail of so important a matter. to the entire destruction and abolition of our 

I shall therefore, in the first place, endeavour nation, and that we, the nation’s trustees, shall 
to encourage a free and full deliberation, with- go into it, then I must say that a whip and a 
out animosities and heats. Iu the next place, I bell, a cock, a viper, and an ape, are but too 
shall endeavour to make an inquiry into the small punislmients for any such bold unnatural 
nature and source of the unnatural and danger- undertaking and complaisance, 
ons divisions that are now on foot within this 1. That I may pave the way, my Lord, to a 
isle, with some motives showing that it is our full, calm, and free reasoning upon this affair, 
interest to lay them aside at this time. And which is of the last consequence unto thisnation, 
all this with all deference, and under the cor- I shall mind this honourable House that we are 
rection of this honourable House. the successors of those noble ancestors who 

My Lord Chancellor, the greatest honour that foundedoarmonarchy,framedourlaws,amended, 
was done unto a Roman was to allow him the altered, and corrected them from time to time, 
glory of a triir/nph ; the gicatest and most dis- as the affairs and circumstances of the nation 
honourable punishment was that of a parricide, did require, without the assistance or advice of 
He that was guilty of parricide was beaten with any foreign power or potentate, and who, during 
rods upon his naked body till the blood gushed the time of two thousand years, have handed 
out of all the veins of his body; then he w-os them down to ns, a free independent nation, 
sewed up in a leathern sack called a culetcs, with the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
w’ith a cock, a viper, and an ape, and thrown Shall not we, then, argue for that which our 
headlong into the sea. progenitors have purchased for us at so dear a 

My Lord, patricide is a greater crime than rate, and wth so much immortal honour and 
parricide, all the world over. glory ? God forbid I Shall the bazanl of a 

In a triumph, my Lord, when the contiucror father uuhiad the ligaments of a dumb son’s 
was riding in his triumphal chariot, crowned tongue ? and shall we hold our peace when our 
with laurels, adorned with trophies, and ap- po^rfa, our country, is in danger?* I say this, 
plauded with huzzas, there was a monitor ap- my Lord, that I may encourage every individual 
pointed to stand behind him to warn him not to member of this House to speak bis mind freely, 
be high-minded nor puffed up with overweeuing There are many wise and prudent men among 
thoughts of himself; and tohischariotweretied as who think it not worth their while to 
a whip and a bell, to remind him that, notwitb- open their mouths ; there are others who can 
standing all his glory and grandeur, be wa-s speak very well, and to good purpose, who 
accountable to the people for bis administration, sbelter themselves under the shameful cloak of 
and would be punished as other men if found silence, from a fear of the froivns of great men 
guilty. and parties. I have observed, my Lonl, by my 

The greatest honour among «s, my Lord, is to experience, the greatest number of speakers in 
represent the sovereign’s sacred person [as High the most trivial affairs ; and it will always prove 
Commissioner] in Parliameiit ; and iu one parti- so while we come not to the right understanding 
cular it appears to be greater than that of a of the oath de fideli, whereby wo are bound not 
triumph, because the whole legislative power only to give our vote hMi oos failhfxd advice in 
seems to be entrusted with him. If he give the Parliament, as we should answer to God. And 
royal assent to an act of the e.states, it becomes in our ancient laws the representatives of the 
a law obligatory upon the subject, though con- honourable barons and the royal boroughs are 
trary to or without any instructions from the termed “spokesmen." It lies upon your Lord- 
sovereign. If he refuse the royal assent to a ships, therefore, particularly to take notice of 
ixte in Parliament, it cannot be a law, though such whose modesty makes them bashful to 
lie has the sovereign’s particular and positive speak. Therefore I shall leave it upon you, and 
instructions for it. conclude this point with a very memorable say- 

His Grace the Duke of Queensberry, who now ing of an honest private gentleman to a great 
represents her Majesty in this session of Parlia- queen, upon occasion of a state project, contrived 
inent, bath had the honour of that gieat trinst as by an able statesmen, and the favourite to a 
often, if not more, than any Scotchman ever liad. great king, against a peaceful obedient people, 
lie hath been the favourite of two successive because of the diversity of tiieir law.s and coiisti- 
soverei-'iis ; and 1 cannot but commend his con- tutious : “If at this time thou hold tliy peace, 
stancyand perseverance, that, iiotwitlisl.anding salvation shall come to the people from another 

Ills former difficulties ami unsuccessful attenijits, 

•iiid niau"re some other speci:Jities not yet de- • in allusion to tlie slorj- of Ctoiius anil liU dumb 
termined°his Grace ba.s yet had the resolution child, as related by Herodotus. 
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plac^ bnt thoaand tliy house shall perish.” 1 
leave the application to each particular member 
of this Honsc.* 

2. Jly Lord, I come now to consider our 
divisions. We are under the happy reign, 
blessed he God, of the best of queens, who has 
no evil design against the ineaucst of her siih* 
jects; who loves all her people, and is equally 
beloved by them again ; and yet, that under the 
happy influence of our most excellent Queen, 
there should be such divisions and factions, 
more dangerous and threatening to her do- 
minions than if we were under an arbitrary 
government, is most strange and unaccountable. 
Under an arbitrary prince all are willing to 
serve, because all are under a necessity to obey, 
whether they will or not. He chooses, there- 
fore, whom he will, without respect to either 
parties or factions ; and if he think fit to take 
the advice of his councils or parliaments, every 
man speaks his mind freely, and the prince 
receives the faithful advice of his people, with- 
out the mixture of self-designs. If be prove a 
good prince, the government is easy ; if bad, 
either death or a revolution brings a deliverance, 
whereas here, my Lord, there appears no end of 
our misery, if not prevented in time. Factions 
are now become independent, and Lave got foot- 
ing in councils, in parliaments, in treaties, in 
armies, in incorporations, in families, among 
kindred ; yes, man and wife are not free from 
their political jars. 

It remains, therefore, my Lord, that I inquire 
into the nature of these things ; and since the 
names give us not the right idea of the thing, I 
am afraid I shall have difficulty to make myself 
well understood. 

The names generally used to denote the fac- 
tions are Whig and Tory ; as obscure as that of 
Guelfs and Ghibellines; yea, my Lord, they 
have different significations, as they are applied 
to factions in each kingdom. A Whig in Eng- 
land is heterogeneous creature : in Scotland he 
is all of a piece. A Tory in England is all of 
a piece, and a statesman : in Scotland be is quite 
otherwise— an anti-courtier and anti-statesman. 

A Whig in England appears to be somewhat 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, of different metals, 
different classes, different principles, and different 
designs ; yet, take them altogether, th ey are like 

* "An appeal is here made, not merely to those 
members of Parliament who were at first awed into 
silence by the authority of the Court, but to the 
Squadrone VolintA or PlyinRSquadton, a parly headed 
by the UarquU of Tweertdale, who held the balance of 
^wer, and were accustomed to throw themselves 
during the progress of a debate, on that sldo «hei4 
toey «uld gain most. ThU party hod thus far main- 

Belhaven was to urge them, under the pressure of a 

Influence of the Court had time to operate through 
patronage or brlb^."_C. a. Ceodrich. ® 


apieceofsoinc mixed <ii iiggc-tofditleruut tlireadH; 
some finer, some coarser, which, after all, make 
a comely appearance and an .ngreeablo^ Kiiit. 
Tory is like a piece of loyal liome-made lOtivli: li 
cloth, the Irne staple of tlm niitioii, all of a 
thread; yet if we look narrowly into it, wo Hliall 
perceive a diversity of colours, which, according 
to the various sUu.ations and positions, make 
various appearances. Soniellincs lory is like 
the moon in iU full ; as appc.ared in the affair of 
the Bill of Ocwisional Conformity. Upon other 
occasions, it appears to be under a cloud, and as 
if it were eclipsed by a greater body ; as it dhl 
in the design of calling over the illu-slrious Prin- 
cess Sophia. However, by this wo may see 
their designs are to outshoot Whig in his own 
bow. 

Whig, in Scotland, is a true blue Presbyterian, 
who, without considering time or power, will 
venture his all for the Kirk, but something less 
for the State. The greatest difficulty is how to 
describe a Scotch Tory. Of old, when 1 knew 
them first, Tory was an hontst-lieartcd, comradish 
fellow, who, provided he was maintained and 
protected in his benefices, titles, and dignities, 
by the State, was the less anxious who bod the 
government of the Church. But now, what he 
is since jurt divine came in fashion, and that 
Christianity, and by consequence salvation, 
comes to depend upon Episcopal ordination, I 
profess I know not what to make of him ; only 
this I most say for him, that ho endeavours to 
do by opposition that which bis brother in 
England endeavours by a more prudeut and less 
scrupulous method. 

Now, my Lord, from these divisions there bos 
got up a kind of aristocracy, something like the 
famous triumvirate at Home. They are a kiud 
of undertakers and pragmatic statesmen, who, 
finding their power and strength great, and 
answerable to their designs, will make bargains 
with our gracious sovereign ; they will serve her 
faithfully, but upon their own terms; they must 
luave their own instruments, their own mea.sures. 
'lliis man must be turned out, and that man put 
in, and then they will make her the most glori- 
ous queen in Europe. 

Where will this end, my Lord ? Is not her 
Majesty in danger by such a method ? Is not 
the monarchy in danger! Is not the nation’s 
peace and tranquillity in danger i Will a change 
of parties make the nation more happy f No, 
my Lord. Tho seed is sown that is like to af- 
ford us a perpetual increase. It is not an annual 
herb, it takes deep root ; it seeds and bree«U ; 
and if not timely prevented by her Majesty’s 
royal endeavours, will split tho whole bland lu 
two. 

8. My Lord, I think, considering our pre- 
sent circumstances at this time, the Almighty 
God has reserved this great work for us. We 
may bniise thb hydra of division, and crush this 
cockatrice’s egg. Our neighbours in England 
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are not yet fitted for any such thing ; they are 
not under the afflicting hand of Providenoo, as 
>Ye arc. 'flicir circumstances arc great and glo- 
rious ; their treaties are prudently managed, 
l)oth at home and abroad ; their generals brave 
and valorous, their armies successful and victo- 
rious ; their trophies and laurels memorable and 
surprising ; their enemies subdued and routed, 
their strongholds besieged and taken. Sieges 
relieved, marshals killed and taken prisoners, 
provinces and kingdoms arc the results of their 
victories. Their royal navy is the terror of 
Europe ; their trade and commerce extended 
through the universe, encircling the whole ha- 
bitable world, and rendering their own capital 
city the emporium for the whole inhabitants of 
the earth.* And which is yet more than all 
these things, the subjects freely bestowing their 
treasure upon their sovereign ; and above all, 
these v.ist riches, the sinews of war, and with- 
out which all the glorious success had proved 
ubortive, these treasures are managed with such 
faithfulness and nicety, that they answer season- 
ably all their demands, though at never so great 
a distance. Upon these considerations, my Lord, 
how hard and difficult a thing will it prove to 
persuade our neighbours to a self-denying bilL 
’Tis quite otherwise with us, my Lord, as we 
are an obscure, poor people, though formerly of 
better account, removed to a distant corner of 
the world, without name, and without alliances ; 
our posts mean and precarious ; so that I pro- 
fess I don’t think any one post in the kingdom 
worth the briguing [seeking] after, save that of 
being Commissioner to a long session of a fac- 
tious Scotch Parliament, with an antedated com- 
mission, and that yet renders the rest of the 
ministers more miserable. What hinders us 
then, my Lord, to lay aside our divisions, to 
unite cordially and heartily together in our pre- 
sent circumstances, when our all is at stake f 
Hannibal, my Lord, is at our gates— Hannibal 
is come within our gates— Hannibal is come the 
length of this table— he is at the foot of the 
throne. He will denjolish the throne if we take 
not notice. He will seize upon these regalia. 
He will take them as our spolia opima, and 
whip us out of this House, never to return 
again. 

For the love of God, then, my Lord, for the 
safety and welfare of our ancient kingdom, whose 
sad circumstances I hope we shall yet convert 
into prosperity and happiness ! Wo want no 
means if we unite. God blessed the peace- 
makers. We want neither men nor sufficiency 
of all manner of things necessary to make a 
nation happy. All depends upon management. 
Concin-did res paiiKB crc^cunl—sinsiW means in- 
crease by concord. I fear not tliese Articles, 


though they were ten times worse than they 
.are, if we once cordially forgive one another, 
.and that .according to our proverb, “ Bygones be 
bygom-s,” and fair play for time to come. For 
my part, in the sight of God, and in the pres- 
ence of this honourable House, I heartily for- 
give every man, and beg that they may do the 
same to me. And I do most humbly propose 
that his Grace my Lord Commissioner may 
appoint an Agape, may order a love feast for this 
honourable House, that we may lay aside all 
self-designs, and after our fasts and humiliations, 
may have a day of rejoicing and thankfulness ; 
may eat our meat with gladness, and our bread 
with a merry heart. Then shall we sit each man 
under his own fig-tree, and the voice of the turtle 
shall be heard in our land, a bird famous for 
cou-stancy and fidelity. 

lly Lord, I shall pause here, and proceed no 
further in ray discourse, till I see if his Grace 
my Lord Commissioner [Queensberry] will re- 
ceive any humble proposals for removing mis- 
understandings among us, and putting an end 
to our fatal divisions. Upon my honour, I have 
no other design ; and I am content to beg the 
favour upon my bended knees. 

[No answer.] 

My Lord Chancellor, I am sorry that I must 
pursue the thread of my sad and melancholy 
story. What remains is more afflictive than 
what I have already said. Allow me then to 
make this meditation— that if our posterity, 
after we are all dead and gone, shall find them- 
selves under an ill-made bargain, and shall have 
recourse of our records for the names of the 
managers who made that treaty by which they 
have suffered so much, they will certainly exclaim: 
"Our nation must have been reduced to the lost 
extremity at the time of this treaty 1 All our 
great chieftains, all our noble peers, who once 
defended the rights and liberties of the nation, 
must have been killed, and lying dead on the 
bed of honour, before the nation could ever 
condescend to such mean and contemptible 
terms I Where were the great men of the noble 
families — the Stewarts, Eamiltons, Grahams, 
Campbells, Johnstons, Murrays, Homes, Kers? 
Where were the two great officers of the Crown, 
the Constable and the Marischal of Scotland! 
Certainly all were extinguished, and now we are 
slaves for ever!” 

But the English records ; how will they make 
their posterity reverence the names of those 
illustrious men who made that treaty, and for 
ever brought under those fierce, warlike, and 
troublesome neighbours, who had struggled so 
long for independency, shed the best blood of 
their nation, and reduced a considerable part of 
their country to become waste and desolate I 

I see the English Constitution remaining firm 

the same two Houses of Parliament ; the same 

taxes, customs, and excise ; the same trade in 
companies, the same municipal laws, while all 


, perhaps in allusion to the battle of Blenheim and 
other victories of ilarlhorougli which had recently 
taken place. 
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ours aro either subjecte.1 to new regulations, or Good God 1 Wl.at # /. this an e M.rrend-r 
annihilated for ever 1 Andforwhat? Oiilythat My Lord. I fmd my l.o.iH so full of gmf and 

we niay have the honour to pay their old del.U ; indignation, that I must beg pardon not to 1, nisi, 
and nJy have some few pereons present [in Par. the last part of niy discourse : hut pause that f 
liamentfas witnesses to the vaUdityof the deed, may drop a tear as the prelude to so sad a 
when they ore pleased to contract more 1 * 


FEAN CIS ATTEKBUEY. 


1662-1732. 


SPEECli BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

MAY 11, 1723.t 

Let me speak, my Lords (always, I hope, with 
that modesty which becomes an accused person, 
hut yet) with the freedom of an Englishman. 
Had nothing been opened to yon concerning this 
man’s character and secret transactions, could 
you possibly have believed the romantic talcs 
he has told I Could this pretender to secrets 
have had, or shall he still have, any weight with 
your Lordships, who threw away his life rather 
than venture to stand to the truth of what be 
had said ! Shall this man do more mischief by 
his death than he could have done if living '{ for 
then he could have been confronted, puzzled, 
and confounded ; shame and consciousness 
might have made him unsay what he bad said. 
But a dead man can retract nothing. What he 
has written be has written ; the accusation must 
stand just as it is ; and we are deprived of the 
advantages of those confessions, which truth and 
remorse had once extorted, and would again 
have extorted from him. 

However, I should have been glad to have 
all that even this witness said, and would have 
hoped that, by a comparison of the several 
parts of the story ho at several times told, some 
light might have been gained that is now want- 
ing, particularly by the knowledge of what he 
said freely and voluntarily, and in good humour, 
before his rough usage upon his return from 
Deal had frightened him into new confession. 
But I think we have the evidence only of a few 
of the last days of his life. AU the preceding 
time, w hen he was most in fa vour and confidence 

• ‘‘This fervent appeal had noeffect. The Treaty of 
Union WM milfled by a majority of thlrty-three out of 
two hundr^ and one members. That It was carried 
now matter of history. DocumenU have 
beenbrouiht to light, showing that the sum of £20,000 

Puipose by the Eng- 

^ apprehended and committed 
to Concerned SlpiTt 


with a groat man^ i$ a blank ; wo have no account 
of it ; and yet, it is said, ho under wont frc(|ucnt 
examinations during that time. But they were 
not, it seems, so maturely weighed and digested 
as to be thought worth being committed to 
^Yriting. 

But be is gone to his place, and has answered 
for what be has said at another tribunals 1 
desire not to blembh bis character any farther 
than is absolutely necessary to my own just 
defence. 

Our law has taken care that there should be a 
more clear and full proof of treason than of any 
other crime whatsoever^ And reasonable it Is^ 
that a crime, attended with the highest pcnal^ 
ties, should be made out by the clearest and 
fullest evidence* And yet here is a charge of 
high treason brought against me, not only with* 
out full evidence, but without any evidence at 
all, ie., any such evidence as the law of the 
land knows and allows* And what is not ovid* 
ence at law (pardon mo for what I am going to 
say) can never be made such, in order to punish 
what is past, but by a violation of the law. 
For the law, which prescribes the nature of the 
proof required, is as much the law of the land os 
that which declares the crinie ; and both must 
join to convict a man of guilt And it seems 
equally unjust to declare any sort of proof legal, 
which was not so before a prosecution commenced 
for any act done, as it would be to declare the 
act itself facto to be criminal* 

Now there never was a charge of so high a 
nature so strongly pressed, and so weakly sup- 
ported — supported, not by any living or dead 
witness, speaking from bis own knowledge, but 
by mere hearsays and reports from others, con- 
tradicted by the very persons from whom they 
are smd to be derived — supported not by any 
one criminal deed proved to have been done, not 
by any one criminal line proved to have been 
either written or received, not even by any one 
criminal word proved to have been spoken by 
me ; but by intercepted letters in a correspond- 
ence, to which it appears not that I was, and to 
which it is certain that 1 was not privy ; some 
of these letters shewn to have been contrived 
with a design of fastening them upon me, as a 
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foundation of the scheme which was to follow ; 
others, written with the same view, employing 
the same fictitious names, and throwing out dark 
and suspicious hints, concerning tlic persons 
meant by those names, and endeavouring by 
little facts and circumstances, sometimes true, 
sometimes doubtful, and often false, to point 
out that person to such as should intercept those 
letters, who continues all this time a stranger to 
the whole transaction, and never makes the 
discovery till he feels it, and finds it advanced 
into a solemn accusation ; till the pestilence that 
walked in darkness, becomes the arrow that 
flieth by noonday. . . . My Lords, this is 
my case ; I have showed it so to be ; though I 
liad the hard task upon me of proving a nega- 
tive, and had no other lights to guide me but 
those the report affords. And shall I stand 
convicted before your Lordships upon such an 
evidence as this? by the hearsay of an hearsay 
(for this often is the case), and that denied by 
the very person into whose testimony all must 
be resolved ; by strained reasonings and infer- 
ences, from obscure passages, and fictitious names 
in letters, the contents of which were entirely a 
secret to me till I saw them in print, by the 
conjecturers of decipherers, without any op- 
portunity given me (though I humbly asked 
it) to examine into the truth of their explica- 
tions. . . • 

Shall I, my Lords, be deprived of all that is 
valuable to an Englishman (for in the cirenm- 
stances to which I am to be reduced, life itself 
i« scarce valuable) by such an evidence as this— 
tuch an evidence as would not he admitted in 
any other cause, in any other court ; nor allowed, 

I verily believe, to condemn a Jew in the Inquisi- 
tions of Spain or Portugal ; shall it be received 
against me, a bishop of this Church, and a 
member of this House, in a charge of high 
treason brought in the High Court of Parlia- 
ment? God forbid. 

Suffer me, my Lords (I know you will suffer 
me) to put you all (and particularly my right 
reverend brethren) in mind of a text of holy 
writ: “Against an elder receive notan accusa- 
tion btit before two or three witnesses.” It is 
not said, condemn him not upon an unsupported 
accusation ; but, receive it not, give it no coun- 
tenance or encouragement. And I am somewhat 
more than an elder as the word there imports. 
Shall an accusation be received against me, 
without any one witness to maintain it. My 
Lords, this is not a direction merely for ecclesi- 
astical judicatories; it was taken by St Paul 
from the civil and judicial part of the law of 
Moses for there we read : “One witness shall not 
rise up against a man for ony iniquity, or any 
Bin that be sinneth; at the mouth of two wit- 
nesses or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall 
the matter be established.” And as this rule was 
transplanted from the State into the Church by 
ail inspired authority, so would it be no blemisli 


to any Christian state, if they always thought 
fit to follow it in such cases as this now before 
your Lordships. The laws of this Christian 
state have actually followed it, and made two 
witnesses necessary in accusations of treason. 
Shall I be the first bishop of this Church prose- 
cuted and condemned upon two or tliree hear- 
says, two or three conjectures about names, and 
obscure passages in letters, instead of two or 
three witnesses ? And will they who are most 
concerned to resist this precedent, contribute to 
make it, and to derive the sad influence^of it to 
all succeeding times ; and even concur in such 
an act, on such an evidence, to render me incap- 
able of using or exercising any ofiice, function, 
authority, or power, ecclesiastical or spiritual 
whatsoever? Is this either good divinity or 
good policy ? I speak as to wise men ; judge ye 
what I say. 

Doubtless the Legislature is without houuds. 
It may do what it pleases ; and whatever it does 
is binding. Nay, in some respects it has greater 
power (with reverence be it spoken) than the 
Sovereign Legislator of the universe ; for He can 
do nothing unjustly. But though no limits can 
be set to parliaments, yet they have generally 
thought fit to prescribe limits to themselves, 
and so to guide even their proceedings by bill 
in criminal cases, as to depart as little as is 
possible from the known laws and usages of the 
realm. The Parliament may, if it pleases, by a 
particular act, order a criminal to be tortured 
who will not confess ; for who shall gainsay 
them f But they never did it ; nor, 1 presume, 
ever will ; because torture, though practised in 
other countries, is unkno^vn in ours, and repug- 
nant to the temper and genius of our mild and 
free government ; and yet, my Lords, it looks, 
metbinks, somewhat like torture, to inflict 
grievons pains and penalties on a person only 
suspected of guilt, but not legally proved guilty, 
in order to extort some confession or discovery 
from him. This, in other countries, is called 
putting to the question ; and it matters not 
much by what engines or method such an e.xperi- 
ment is made. 

'file Parliament may, if it pleases, by an ex- 
press law, adjudge a man to absolute perpetual 
imprisonment, as well os to perpetual exile, 
without reserving to the Crown any power of 
determining such imprisonment. They have 
enacted the one ; I find not they ever enacted 
the other. And the reason seems to have been 
because our law, %vhich above all others provides 
for the liberty of the subject's person, knows 
nothing of such absolute perpetual imprison- 
ment 

The Parliament may in like manner condemn 
a man upon a charge of accumulative and 
constntetive treason. They did so once, in the 
case of the Earl of Strafford ; but they repented 
of it afterwards, and ordered all the records and 
projeedings of Parliament relating thereto to bo 
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wLolly cancelled, defaced, and obliterated, to 
the intent the same might not be visible in 
after-ages, or brought into example to the pre- 
judice of any person wliatsocver. My Lords, it 
was the fate of that great person th»is to fall by 
accumulative and constructive treason. A much 
loss now stands before you, who is attacked by 
accumulative and constructive proofs of his 
guilt ; that is, by such proofs as in themselves, 
and when taken singly and apart, are allowed 
to prove nothing ; but when taken together, and 
well interpreted and explained, are said to give 
mutual light and strength to each other, and by 
the help of certain inferences and deduction, to 
have the force thongh not the formality of legal 
evidence. Will such proofs be ever admitted by 
your Lordships, in order to deprive a fellow- 
subject of his fortunes, his fame, his friends, 
and his country, and send him in his old age, 
without language, without limbs, without health, 
and without a provision for the necessaries of 
life, to live, or rather starve, amongst foreigners t 
I say ^in, God forbid! 

My ruin is not of that moment to any man, 
or any number of men, as to make it worth 
their while to violate (or even seem to violate) 
the constitution in any degree to procure it. In 
preserving andguarding that against all attempts, 
the safety and the happiness of every English- 
man lies. But when once, by such extraordinary 
steps as these, we depart from the fixed rules 
and forms of justice, and try untrodden paths, 
no man knows whither they will lead him, or 
where he shall be able to stop, when pressed by 
the crowd that follow him. 

Though I am worthy of no regard ; though 
whatever is done to me may he looked upon as 
jusl^ yet your Lordships will have some regard 
to your own lasting interests, and those of the 
State, and not introduce into criminal cases a 
sort of evidence with which our constitution is 
not acquainted, and which, under the appearance 
of supporting it at first, may be afterwards made 
use of (I speak ray honest fears) gradually to 
undermine and destroy it 

For God’s sake, my Lords, lay aside these 
extraordinary proceedings 1 set not these new 
and dangerous precedents I And I for my part 
will voluntarily and cheerfuUy go into perpetual 
Mile, and please myself with the thoueht that I 
have in some measure preserved the constitution 
by quitting my country; and I will live, wher- 

wTh ti?’ prosperity, and die 

with the words of Father Paul in my mouth. 

wbch ho us^ of the RopubUc of Venice, EsUt 

^ perpetuate it is, not to 

let that 

continue fixed on the immovable foundations of 

ond stand for ever. 

^ contrary, thotigh never so 


solemnly made. But, a« that charge is oiifnrccil 
by slights and probabilities, and cannot be din- 
proved in many circniiiatances without [iroving 
a negative, your Lordships will, in kui Ii a « 
allow the solemn ussevoratiotm of a iiirni, in l<i'- 
half of his own innocence, to liavc their dm' 
weight. And I o.sk no iiioro of Go<l than lo 
grant them as much inllacnce with you as they 
have truth in themselves. 

If, after all, it shall be still thought by your 
Lordships that there is any Bccming strength in 
any of the proofs produced against mo ; if by 
private persuasions of my guilt, fonmled on 
unseen, unknown motives, which ought not cer- 
tainly to influence public judgments ; if by any 
reasons and necessities of state (of the expedi- 
ence, wisdom, and justice of which I am no 
competent judge) your Lordships shall bo in- 
duced to proceed on this bill, and to pass it in 
any shape, I shall dispose myself quietly and 
patiently to submit to what is determined. 
God's will be done I ■ Naked came I out of my 
mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; and (whether in giving or taking) 
blessed be the name of the Lord 1 

CHURCH-MUSia 

By the melodious harmony of the church, the 
ordinary hindrances of devotion are removed, 
particularly these three : that engagement of 
thought which we often bring with us into the 
church from what we last converse with ; those 
incidental distractions that may happen to us 
during the course of divine service ; and that 
weariness and flatness of mind which some weak 
tempers may labour under, by reason even of tho 
length of it 

^Vhenwecome into the sanctuary immediately 
from any worldly affair, as our very condition of 
life does, alas ! force many of us to do, we come 
usuMly with divided and alienated minds. The 
business, the pleasure, or tho amusement wo left 
sticks fast to us, and perhaps engrosses the heart 
for a time, which should then bo taken up alto- 
gether in spiritual addresses. But as soon as 
the sound of the sacred hymns strikes us, all 
that busy swarm of thoughU presently disperses : 
by a grateful violence we are forced into the duty 
that IS going forward, and, as indevout and 
^ckward as we were before, find ourselves on 
the sudden seized with a sacred wanntb, ready 
to cry ont, with holy David, “My heart is fixed, 
O God my heart is fixed ; I wiU sing and give 
praisa ’ Our misapplication of mind is often so 
great, and we so deeply immersed in it, that 
there needs some very strong and powerful charm 
to rouse us from it ; and perhaps nothing is of 
greater force to this purpose than the solemn 
and awakening airs of chnrcU-music. 

^ For the same reason, those accidental distrac- 
tions that may happen to us are also best 
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cured by ifc. The strongest minds, and best 
practised in holy duties, may sometimes be sur- 
prised into a forgetfuln“ss of what they are 
about by some violent outward impressions, and 
every slight occasion will serve to call off the 
thoughts of no less willing though much weaker 
worshippers. Tliose that come to see and to be 
seen here, will often gain their point, will 
draw and detain for a while the eyes of the 
curious and unwary. A passage in the sacred 
story read, an expression used in the common 
forms of devotion, shall raise a foreign reflection, 
perhaps, in musing and speculative minds, and 
lead them on from thought to thought, and 
point to point, till they are bewildered in their 
own imaginations. These, and a hundred other 
avocations, will arise and prevail ; but when the 
instruments of praise begin to sound, our scat- 
tered thoughts presently take the alarm, return to 
their post and to their duty, preparing and arming 
themselves against their spiritual assailants. 

Lastly, even the length of the service itself 
becomes a hindrance sometimes to the devotion 
which it was meant to feed and raise ; for, alas ! 
we quickly tire in the performance of holy 
duties ; and as ei^er and unwearied as we are 
in attending upon secular business and trifling 
concerns, yet in divine offices, I fear, the ex- 
postulation of our Saviour is applicable to most 
of us ; “ Wiat ! can you not watch with me one 
hour?" This infirmity is relieved, this hindrance 
prevented or removed, by the sweet harmony 
that accompanies several parts of the service, 
and returning upon us at fit intervals, keeps our 
attention up to the duties when we begin to flag, 
and makes us insensible of the length of it. 
Happily, therefore, and wisely is it so ordered, 
that the morning devotions of the church, 
which are much the longest, should share also a 
greater proportion of the harmony which is use- 
ful to enliven them. 

But its use stops not here, at a bare removal 
of the ordinary impediments to devotion ; it 
supplies us also with special helps and advan- 
tages towards furthering and improving ib For 
it adds dignity and solemnity to public worship, 
it sweetly influences and raises our passions 
whilst we assist at it, and makes us do our duty 
with the greatest pleasure and cheerfulness, all 
which are very proper and powerful means to- 
wards creating in us that holy attention and 
erection of mind, the most reasonable part of this 
our reasonable service. 

Such is our nature, that even the best things, 
and most worthy of our esteem, do not always 
employ and detain our thoughts in proportion 
to their real value, unless they be set off and 


greatened by some outward circumstances, which 
are fitted to raise admiration and surprise in the 
breast of those who hear or behold them. And 
this good effect is wrought in us by the power 
of sacred music. To it we, in good measure, 
owe the dignity and solemnity of our public 
worship ; which else, I fear, in its natural sim- 
plicity and plainness, would not so strongly 
strike, or so deeply affect the minds, as it ought 
to do, of the sluggish and inattentive — that is, 
of the far greatest part of mankind. But when 
voice and instruments are skilfully adapted to 
it, it appears to us in a majestic die and shape, 
and gives us very awful and reverent impres- 
sions which, while they are upon us, it is impos- 
sible for us not to be fixed and composed to the 
utmost. We are then in the same state of mind 
that the devout patriarch was when he awoke 
from his holy dream, and ready with him to say 
to ourselves, “Surely the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not. How dreadful is this place 1 
This is none other but the house of God, and 
this the gate of heaven." 

Further, the availableness of harmony to pro- 
mote a pious disposition of mind will appear 
from the great influence it naturally has on the 
passions, which, when well directed, are the 
wings and sails of the mind that speed its pas- 
sive to perfection, and are of particular and 
remarkable tise in tbe offices of devotion ; for 
devotion consists in an ascent of the mind to- 
wards God, attended with holy breathings of 
soul, and a divine exercise of all tbe passions 
and powers of the mind. These passions, tbe 
melody of sounds, serves only to guide and 
elevate towards their proper object; these it 
first f-iHs forth and encourages, and then gradu- 
ally raises and inflames. This it doth to all of 
them, as the matter of the hymns sung gives an 
occasion for the employment of them ; but the 
power of it is chiefly seen in advancing that 
most heavenly passion of love which reigns 
always in pious bre-ists, and is the surest and 
most inseparable mark of true devotion, which 
recommends what we do in virtue of it to God, 
and makes it relishing to ourselves, and without 
which all our spiritual offerings, our prayers, 
and our praises are both insipid and unaccept- 
able ; at this our religion begins, and at this it 
ends ; it is tbe sweetest companion and improve- 
ment of it here upon earth, and the very earne.<!t 
and foretaste of heaven, of tbe pleasures of which 
nothin" further is revealed to us than that they 
consist* in tbe practice of holy music and holy 
love, the joint enjoyment of which, wo are told, 
is to be the happy lot of all pious souls to end- 
less ages. 
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THE DOCTTRINE OP THE TRINITY.* 

This day lieing set apart to acknowledge our 
belief in tbe Eternal Trinity, I thought it might 
be proper to employ iny present discourse en- 
tirely upon that subject ; and I hope to handle 
it in such a manner that the most ignorant 
among you may return home better informed of 
your duty in this great point than probably you 
ore at present. 

It must be confessed that, by the weakness 
and indiscretion of busy, or at best of well- 
meaning people, as well as by the malice of those 
who are enemies to all revealed religion, and are 
not content to possess their own infidelity in 
silence without communicating it, to ttie disturb- 
ance of mankind — I say, by these means, it must 
be confessed that tbe doctrine of the Trinity bath 
suffered very much, and made Christianity suffer 
along with it For these two things must he 
granted : first, that men of wicked lives would 
be very glad there were no truth in Christianity 
at all ; and, secondly, if they can pick oat any 
one single article in the Christian religion which 
appears not agreeable to their own corrupted 
reason, or to the arguments of those bad people 
who follow the trade of seducing others, they 
presently conclude that the truth of the whole 
Gospel must sink along with that one article ; 
which is just os wise as if a man should say, 
because he dislikes one law of his country he 
will therefore observe no law at all ; and yet 
that one law may be very reasonable in itself, 
although he does not allow it, or does not know 
the reason of the law-givers. 

Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine 
of the Trinity, which word is indeed not in the 
Scripture, hut was a term of art invented in the 
earlier times to express the doctrine by a .single 
word, for tbe sake of brevity and convenience. 
The doctrine, then, as delivered in Holy Scrip- 
ture, though not exactly in the same words, is 
very short, and amounts only to this: that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are each 
of them God, and that there is bnt one God. 
For as to the word persons, when we say there 
are three per^ns ; and as to those other explan- 
ations in the Athanasian creed this day read to 
you (whether compUed by Athanasius or not), 
they were taken up three hundred ycaie after 
Christ to expound this doctrine, and I wUl tell 
you upon what occa sion. About that time there 

UiTte are one” (John v. 7). ' ““ 


sprang up aheresy of people called Arians, from 
one Arius, the leader of them. Tliese denied 
our Saviour to be Gotl, although they alloweil 
all tbe rest of the Gospel, wherein they were 
more sincere than their followers among ns. 
Thus the Christian world was divided into two 
parts, till at length, by the zeal and courage of 
St Athanasius, tlie Arians were condcinne<l in a 
general council, and a creed formed upon the 
true faith, os St Athanasius hath settled it. 
This creed is now read at certain times in 
churches, which, although it is useful for edifi- 
cation to those who understand it, yet, since it 
contains some nice and philosophical points 
which few people can comprehend, the bulk of 
mankind is obliged to believe no more than the 
Scripture doctrine, as I have already delivered 
it, because that creed was intended only os an 
answer to the Arians in their own way, who 
were very subtle dlsputers. 

But this heresy having revived in the world 
about a hundred years ago, and continued over 
since, not out of zeal to truth, but to give a loose 
to wickedness by throwing off all religion, several 
divines, in order to answer the cavils of these 
adversaries to truth and morality, began to find 
out further explanations of this doctrine of the 
Trinity by rules of philosophy; which have 
multiplied controversies to such a degree os to 
beget scruples that have perplexed the minds of 
many sober Christians, who otherwise could never 
have entertained them. 

I must, therefore, be bold to affirm that the 
method taken by many of those learned men to 
defend the doctrine of tbe Trinity hath been 
founded upon a mistake. 

It must be allowed that every man is bound 
to follow the rules and discretion of that measure 
of reason which God bath given him ; and indeed 
he cannot do otherwise, if he will be sincere, or 
act like a man. For instance, if I sboold be 
commanded by an angel from heaven to believe 
it is midnight at noon-day, yet I could not be- 
lieve him. So if I were directly told in Scripture 
that three are one and one is three, I could not 
conceive or believe it in tbe natural common 
sense of that expression, bat must suppose that 
something dark or mystical was meant, which it 
pleased (Sod to conceal from mo and from all the 
world. Thus in the text, “ There are three that 
hear record,” etc. Am I capable of knowing 
and defining what union and what distinction 
there may be in the divine nature, which possibly 
may be bid from tbe angels themselves t Again, 
I see it plainly declared in Scripture that there 
is bnt one God, and yet I find our Saviour 
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claiming tlie prerogative of God in knowing 
men’s thoughts, in saying, “ He and His Father 
are one,” and “Before Abraliam was, I am.” 
1 read tliat the disciples worshipped Him ; 
that Tliomas said to Him, “My Lord and my 
God and St John, chap, i., “In the beginning 
was the Wonl, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” I read likewise that 
the Holy Ghost bestowed the power of working 
miracles, and the gift of tongues, which, if 
rightly considered, is as great a miracle as any, 
that a number of illiterate men should of a 
sudden be qualified to speak all the languages 
then known in the world, such as conld be done 
by the inspiration of God alone. From these 
several texts, it is plain that God commands us 
to believe there is a union, and there is a distinc- 
tion ; but what that union, or what that distinc- 
tion, is, all mankind are equally ignorant, and 
must continue so, at least till the day of judg- 
ment, without some new revelation. 

But because I cannot conceive the nature of 
this union and distinction in the divine nature, 
am I therefore to reject them as absurd and im- 
possible, as I would if any one told me that 
three men are one, and one man is three ? We 
are told that a man and his wife are one flesh ; 
this I can comprehend the meaning of, yet, 
literally taken, it is a thing impossible. But 
the apostle tells us, “We see but in part, and 
we know but in part and yet we would com- 
prehend all the secret ways and workings of 
God. 

Therefore I shall again repeat the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it is positively affirmed in Scrip- 
ture : that God is there expressed in three differ- 
ent names— as Father, as Son, and as Holy 
Ghost ; that each of these is God, and that there 
is but one God. But this union and distinction 
are a mystery utterly unknown to mankind. 

This is enough for any good Christian to be- 
lieve on this great article, without ever inquiring 
any further. And this can be contrary to no 
man’s reason, although the knowledge of it is hid 
from him. 

But there is another difficulty of great import- 
ance among those who quarrel with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as well as with several 
other articles of Christianity ; which is, that 
our religion abounds in mysteries, and the.se 
they are so bold as to revile os cant, imposture, 
and priestcraft. It is impossible for us to de- 
termine for what reasons God thought tit to 
communicate some things to us in part, and 
leave some part a mystery ; but so it is in fact, 
and 60 the Holy Scriptures tell us in several 
places ; for instance, the resurrection and change 
of our bodies are called mysteries by St Paul ; 
our Saviour's incaniatiou is another: the king- 
dom of God is called a mystery by our Saviour, 
to be only known to His disciples ; so is faith 
and the word of God by St Paul. I omit many 
others So that to declare against all mysteries. 


without distinction or exception, is to declare 
against the whole tenor of the New Testament. 

There are two conditions that may bring a 
mystery under suspicion. First, when it is 
not taught and commanded in Holy Writ ; or, 
secondly, when the mystery turns to the advan- 
tage of those who preach it to others. Now, as 
to the first, it can never be said that we preach 
' mysteries without warrant from holy Scripture, 
although I confess this, if the Trinity may have 
sometimes been explained by human invention, 
which might perhaps better have been spared. 
As to the second, it will not be possible to 
charge the Protestant priesthood with proposing 
any temporal advantage to themselves by broach- 
ing, or multiplying, or preaching of mysteries. 
Does this mystery of the Trinity, for instance, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost bring the 
least profit or power to the preachers ? No ; it 
is as great a mystery to themselves os it is to 
the meanest of their hearers ; and may be rather 
a cause of humiliation, by putting their under- 
.standing in that point upon a level with the 
most ignorant of their flock. It is true, indeed, 
the Boman Church hath very much enriched 
herself by trading in mysteries, for which they 
have not the least authority from Scripture, and 
which were fitted only to advance their own 
temporal wealth and grandeur, such as trans- 
substantiation, the worshipping of images, in- 
dulgences for sins, purgatory, and masses for the 
dead, with many more. But it is the perpetual 
talent of those who have ill-will to our Church, 
or a contempt for all religion, taken up by the 
wickedness of their lives, to chaige us with the 
errors and corruptions of Poperj', which all Pro- 
testants have thrown off near two hundred years ; 
whereas, those mysteries held by us have no pro- 
spect of power, pomp, or wealth, but have been 
ever maintained by the universal body of true 
believers from the days of the apostles, and will 
be so to the resurrection ; neither will the gates 
of hell prevail against them. 

It may be thought, perliaps, a straugo thing 
that God should require us to believe mysteries, 
while the reason or manner of what we are to 
believe is above our coniprelieusion, and wholly 
concealed from us ; neither doth it appear at first 
sight that the believing or not believing them 
doth concern either the glory of God or con- 
tribute to the goodness or wickedness of our li ve.s. 
But this is a great and dangerous mistake. We 
see what a mighty weight is laid upon faith both 
in the Old and New Testament In the fomcr 
we read how the faith of Abraham is praised. 
Who could believe that God would raise from 
him a great nation, at the very same time that 
he was commanded to sacrifice his only son and 
despair of any other issue ! Aud this was to him 
a great mystery. Oiir Saviour is perpetually 
preaching faith to His clisciple.s, or reproaching 
them with the want of it; and St Paul pro- 
duceth numerous examples of the wonders done 
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by faitb. And aU ttiis is highly reasonable ; for 
faitt is an entire dependence npon the truth, the 
power, the justice, and the mercy of God, which 
dependence will certainly incline us to obey Him 
in all things* So that the great excellency of 
faith consisteth in the consequence it hath upon 
our actions; as, if we depend upon the truth 
and wisdom of a man, we shall certainly be more 
disposed to follow his adTice. Therefore, let no 
man think that he can lead as good a moral life 
without faith as with it ; for this reason, because 
he who hath no faith cannot by the strength of 
his own reason or endeavours 'so easily resist 
temptation as the other who depends upon God's 
assistance in the overcoming his frailties, and is 
sure to be rewarded for ever in heaven for his 
victory over them. Faith, says the apostle, is 
the evidence of things not seen. He means that 
faith is a virtue by which everything commanded 
us by God to believe appears evident and certain 
to U8, although we do not see it, nor can conceive 
it; because, by faith, we entirely depend upon 
the truth and power of God. 

It is an old and true distinction that things 
may he above our reason without being contrary 
to it* Of this kind are the power, the nature, 
and the universal presence of God, with innumer- 
able other points. How little do those who 
quatrel with mysteries know of the commonest 
actions of nature ? The growth of an animal, of 
a plant, or of the smallest seed, is a mystery to 
'•he wisest among men. If an ignorant person 
were told that a loadstone would draw iron at a 
distance, he might say it was a thing contrary to 


his reason, and could not believe it nclore lie 
saw it with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the soul and horly arc 
united and bow they arc distinguished is wholly 
unaccountable to us. Wo see but one part, nnrl 
yet we know we consist of two; and this is a 
mystery we cannot comprehend any more than 
that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been said it is manifest that 
God did never command us to believe, nor His 
ministers to preach, any doctrine wluch is con- 
trary to the reason He hath pleased to endow us 
with; hut, for His own wise ends, has thought 
fit to conceal from us the nature of the thing 
He commands, thereby to try our faith and 
obedience, and increase our dependence upon 
Him. 

It is highly probable that if God should please 
to reveal unto us this great mystery of the Trinity, 
or some other mysteries in our holy religion, we 
should not be able to understand them, unless 
He would at the same time think fit to bestow 
on us some new powers or faculties of the mind, 
which we want at present, and arc reserved till 
the day of resurrection to life eternal. ‘‘For 
now,” as the apostle says, “wo see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face.” 

Thus we see the matter is brought to this 
issue ; wa must either believe what God directly 
commandeth us in Holy Scripture, or wo must 
wholly reject the iScripture and tho Christian 
religion which we pretend to profess. But this, 
I hope, is too desperate a step for any of us to 
make. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE.* 
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ON A MOTION FOR ADDRESSING THE 
KING FOR HIS REMOVAL.t 

opposition against 

WMm « rfV that 

WM^le had been at the head of affairs for 
^ that the people were tired of 

and hated him as a man • he 

I* presented to his Mejeety. that ho woullh^ 

feeUngj which coold raise them Pnnciples or 

most selfish minds. 

'"tf struggle 

Heu» et Oomn.™, 


graciously pleased to remove the Right Honour- 
able Sir Robert Walpole, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, First Commissioner 
for executing the oflico of Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, Chancellor and Under Treasurer of tho 
Exchequer, and one of hjs Majesty’s Most Hon- 
ourable Privy CouncU, from his Majesty’s pre 
sence and conncils for ever,”] 

It has been ohsen'ed by seveitd gentlemen, in 
vin^cation of thU motion, that if it should bo 
wrried, neither my life, liberty, nor estate will 
be affected. Rut do the honourable gcuticinen 
consider my character and reputation as of no 
moment ? Is it no imputation to be arraigned 
before this House, in which I Imvo sat forty 
yea^, and to have my name transinilte*! to pos- 
terity with disgrace and infamy? I will not 
conceal my sentiments, that to be named in For. 


liamont as a subj ect of inquiry, is to me a matter 
of great concern. But I have the satisfaction, 
at the same time, to reflect, that the impression 
to ho made depends upon the consistency of the 
charge and the motives of the prosecutors. 

Had the charge been reduced to specific allege* 
tions, I should have felt myself called upon for 
a specific defence. Had I served a weak or 
wicked master, and implicitly obeyed his dic- 
tates, obedience to his commands must have been 
my only justification. But as it has been my 
good fortune to serve a master who wants no 
bad ministers, and would have hearkened to 
none, my defence must rest on my own conduct 
The consciousness of innocence is also a sufii- 
cient support against my present prosecutors. 
A further justification is derived from a consi- 
deration of the views and abilities of the prose- 
cutors. Had I been guilty of great enormities, 
they want neither zeal and inclination to bring 
them forward, nor ability to place them in the 
most prominent point of view. But as I am con- 
scious of no crime, my own experience convinces 
me that none can be justly imputed. 

1 must therefore ask the gentlemen. From 
whence does this attack proceed? From the 
passions and prejudices of the parties combined 
against me, who may be divided into three 
classes, the Boys, the riper Patriots, and the 
Tories.* The Tories I can easily forgive. They 
have unwillingly come into the measure; and 
they do me honour in thinking it necessary to 
remove me, as their only obstacle. What, then, 
is the inference to be drawn from these premises? 
That demerit with my opponents ought to be 
considered as merit with others. But my great 
and principal crime is my long continuance in 
office ; or, in other words, the long exclusion of 
those who now complain againstme. This is the 
heinous offence which exceeds all others. I keep 
from them the possession of that power, those 
honours, and those emoluments, to which they so 
ardently and pertinaciously aspire. I will not 
attempt to deny the reasonableness and necessity 
of a party war ; but, in carrying on that war, all 
principles and rules of justice should not be de- 
parted from. ITie Tories must confess that the 
most obnoxious persons have felt few instances 
of extra-judicial power. Wherever they have 
been arraigned, a plain charge has been exhi- 
bited against them. They have had an impartial 
trial, and have been permitted to make their de- 
fence. And will they, who have experienced 
'this fair and equitable mode of proceeding, act 

* “The colleagues whom, onebrooc, hisjealousf had 
.llsmissed, bad plunged, with the exception o( Towns- 
hend into on opposition more factious and unprin- 
cipled than had ever disgraced Englisli politics; and 
these Patriots were now reinforced by a band of 
younger Whigs, the ' Ikiys,’ os tValpole called them, 
whose temper revolted alike against tlie peace and 
oormption of Ids policy, an<l at wliosc head stood a 
young comet cf horse, William Pitt.*'— ,7. II. Crun. 


in direct opposition to every principle of justice, 
and establish this fatal precedent of parliament- 
ary inquisition? Whom would they conciliate 
by a conduct so contrary to principle and pre- 
cedent. 

Can it be fitting in them [the Tories], who 
have divided the public opinion of the nation, to 
share it with those who now appear as their 
competitors ? With the men of yesterday, the 
boys in politics, who would be absolutely con- 
temptible did not their audacity render them de- 
testable ? With the mock patriots, whose prac- 
tice and professions prove their selfishness and 
malignity’ ; who threatened to pursue mo to de- 
struction, and who have never for a moment lost 
sight of their object? These men, under the 
name of Separatists, presume to call themselves 
exclusively the nation and the people, and under 
that character assume all power. In their esti- 
mation, the King, Lords, and Commons are a 
faction, and they are the Government. Upon 
these principles they threaten the destruction of 
all authority, and think they have a right to 
judge, direct, and resist all legal magistrates. 
They withdraw from Parliament because they 
succeed in nothing ; and then attribute their want 
of success, not to its true cause, their own want 
of integrity and importance, but to the effect of 
places, pensions, and corruption. May it not 
be asked on this point, Are the people on the 
Court side more united than on the other ? Are 
not the Tories, Jacobites, and Patriots equally 
determined ? What makes this strict union ? 
What cements this heterogeneous mass ? Party 
engagements and personal attachments. How- 
ever different their views and principles, they 
all agree in opposition. The Jacobites distress 
the government they would subvert ; the Tories 
contend for party prevalence and power, Tlie 
Patriots, from discontent and disappointment, 
would change the ministry, that themselve.? may 
exclusively succeed. They have laboured this 
point twenty years unsuccessfully. They are 
impatient of longer delay. They clamour for 
change of measures, but mean only change of 
ministers. 

In party contests, why should not both sides 
be equally steady ? Does not a Whig adminis- 
tration os well deserve the support of the Whigs 
as the contrary ? Why is not principle the 
cement in one as well as the other ; especially 
when my opponents confess that all is levelled 
against one man I Why this one man ? Because 
they think, vainly, nobody else could withstand 
them. All others arc treated as tools and vassals. 
The one is the corrupter ; the numbers coirupted. 
But whence this cry of corruption, and exclusive 
claim of honourable ilistinction ? Compare the 
estates, characters, and fortunes of the Commons 
on one side with tho.se on the other. Let the 
matter be fairly investigated. Survey and ex- 
amine the individuals who usually support the 
measures of government, and those who are in 
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opposition. Ut us see to whose side the balance 
preponderates. Look round both Houses, and 
see to which side the balance of virtue and 
talents preponderates 1 Are all these on one 
side, and not on the other! Or are aU these to 
be counterbalanced by an affected claim to the 
excinsive title of patriotism? Gentlemen have 
talked a great deal of patriotism. A venerable 
word, when duly practised. But I am sorry to 
say that of late it has been so much hackneyed 
about, that it is in dangerof falling into disgrace. 
The very idea of true patriotism is lost, and the 
terra has been prostituted to the very worst of 
purposes. A patriot, sir! Why, patriots spring 
up like mushrooms 1 I could raise fifty of them 
within the four-and-twenty hours. I have raised 
many of them in one night It is but refusing 
to gratify an unreasonable or an insolent de> 
raand, and up starts a patriot I have never 
been afraid of making patriots ; but I disdain 
and despise all their efforts. This pretended 
virtue proceeds from personal malice and dis- 
appointed ambition. There is not a man among 
them whose particular aim I am not able to 
ascertain, and from what motive they have 
entered into the lists of opposition. 

I shall now consider the articles of accusation 
which they have brought against me, and which 
they have not thought fit to reduce to specific 
charges; and 1 shall consider these in the same 
order as that in which they were placed by the 
honourable member who made the motion. 
First, in regard to foreign affairs ; secondly, to 
domestic affairs; and, thirdly, to the conduct of 
the war. 

1. As to foreign affairs, I must take notice of 
the uncandid manner in which the gentlemen on 
the other side have managed the question, by 
blending numerous treaties and complicated 
negotiations into one general mass. 

To form a fair and candid judgment of the 
snbject, it becomes necessary not to consider the 
t^ties merely insured, bat to advert to the 
time in which they were made, to the circum- 
stances and situation of Europe when they were 
made, to the peculiar situation in which I stand, 
and to the power which I possessed. 1 am called 
repeatedly and insidiously prime and sole mini- 
ster. Admitting, however, for the sake of aigu- 
mcn^at I am prime and sole minister in this 
county am I, therefore, prime and sole minister 

of aU Europe? Am I answerable for the conduct 

of other countries as weU as for that of my own ? 
Mtoy words are not wanting to show that the 
pM^ar view of each court occasioned the 
which affected the public tranquillity ; 

Whatever was the conduct of 
^^nd, I am equally atraigned. If wo main- 

foragnten8wtions,we are reproached for tame- 
n^d p^ammity. If, on the contrary, we 
interfered in these disputes, we are called Don 


Quixotes, and dupes to all the world. If wo 
contracted guarantees it was aski d, Wliy is llio 
nation wantonly burdened? If gnarantees were 
declined, we were reproached with having no 
allies. 

I have, however, sir, this advantoge, that all 
the objections now alleged against the conduct of 
the administration to which I have the honour 
to belong, have already been answered to tlie 
satisfaction of a majority of both Houses of P.ar- 
liament, and I believe to the satisfaction of a 
majority of tlic better sort of jieoplc in tlic 
nation. I need, therefore, only repeat a few of 
these answers that have been made alrcatly, 
which I shall do in tlio order of time in which 
the several transactions happened ; and con- 
sequently must begin with our refusing to accept 
of the sole mediation offered us by Spain, on the 
breach between that court and the court of 
France, occasioned by the dismission of the In- 
fanta of Spain. 

I hope it >viU not be said we had any rca.son 
to quarrel with France npon that account ; and 
therefore, if our accepting of that mediation 
migotbave produced a rupture with France, it 
was not onr duty to interfere unless we had 
something verj’ beneficial to expect from the ac- 
ceptance. A reconciliation between the conrls 
of Vienna and Madrid, it is true, was desirable 
to all Europe os well os to us, provided it had 
been brought about without any design to dis- 
turbour tranquillity or the tranquillity of Europe. 
But both parties were then so high in their de- 
mands that we could hope for no success ; and 
if tiie negotiation bad ended without effect, we 
might have expected the common fato of arbi- 
trators, the disobliging of both. Therefore, a.s 
it was our interest to keep well with both, I 
must still think it was the most prudent part wo 
could act to refuse the offered mediation. 

The next step of onr foreign conduct, exposed 
to reprehension, is the Treaty of Hanover.* Sir, 
if I were to give the true history of that treaty, 
which no gentleman can desire I should, I am 
sure I could fully justify my own conduct. But 
M I do not desire to justify my own without 
justifying his late Majesty’s conduct, I must ob- 

* *'Spain now turned her resentment against Eng- 
land, and settled her differences with the Emperoi 
of Germany on terms so favourable to the latter, os 
to awaken suspicions (whicli wero conflrn^cil by secret 
intelligence) that some hidden compact had boon 
made for conjointly attacking the dominions of Eng- 
land. To countaiact this, England, In 1726, united 
with Prance, Prussia, Denmark, and Hollan*!, in an 
opposing league, by a compact called tiio Treaty of 
Hanover, from the place where it was made. Tlio 
evidence of tbeso facts could not tlion bo brought for- 
ward to defend tlie ministry ; and hence the Treaty of 
Hanover, and tho consequent expemUtures on the 
Continent, were extremely unpopular in England. 
But subsequent disclosures have made it nearly or 
quite certain, that everything here alleged by Walpole 
was strictly true.*’— 0. A. Ocodridu 
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servo that his late Majesty had such information 
as convinced not only him, but those of his conn* 
cil, both at home and abroad, that some danger- 
ous designs had been formed between the em- 
peror and Spain at the time of their concluding 
the treaty at Vienna, in May 1725 ; designs, 
sir, which were dangerous not only to the liberties 
of this nation, but to the liberties of Europe. 
They were not only to wrest Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon from this nation, and force the Pretender 
upon us ; but they were to have Don Carlos mar- 
ried to the emperor’s eldest daughter, who would 
thereby have had a probability of uniting in 
his person, or in the person of some of his suc- 
cessors the crowns of France and Spain, with 
the imperial dignity and the Austrian dominions. 
It was therefore highly reasonable, both in France 
and us, to take the alarm at such designs, and 
to think betimes of preventing their being car- 
ried into execution. But with regard to us, it 
was more particularly our business to take the 
alarm, because we were to have been immedi- 
ately attacked. I shall grant, sir, it would have 
been very dilDcult, if not impossible, for Spain 
and the emperor joined together, to have in- 
vaded or made themselves masters of any of the 
British dominions. But will it be said they 
might not have invaded the king's dominions in 
Germany, in order to force him to a compliance 
w'ith what they desired of him as King of Great 
Britain? And if those dominions had been in- 
vaded on account of a quarrel with this nation, 
should we not have been obliged, both in honour 
and interest to defend them? When we were 
thus threatened, it was therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to make an alliance with France ; 
and that we might not trust too much to their 
assistance, it was likewise necessary to form al- 
liances with the northern powers, and with some 
of the princes in Germany, which we never did, 
nor ever could do, without granting them imme- 
diate sub-sidies. These measures were, therefore, 

I still think, not only pnidcnt, but necessary ; 
•and by these measures we made it much more 
dangerous for the emperor and Spain to attack 
us than it would otherwise have been. 

But still, sir, though by these alliances we put 
ourselves upon an equal footing with our ene- 
mies in case of an attack, yet, in order to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of Europe as well as our 
own, there was something else to be done. We 
knew that war could not be begun and carried 
on without money ; we knew that the emperor 
had no money for that purpose without receiving 
l.arge remittances from Spain; and we knew 
that Spain could make no such remittances 
without receiving large returns of treasure from 
llie West Indies. Tlie only way, therefore, to 
render these two powers incapable of disturbing 
the tranquillity of Europe, was by sending a 
«.iHadron to the West Indies to stop the return 
of the Spanish galleons; and this made it 
necessary, at the same time, to send a squadron 


to the Mediterranean for the security of ouf 
valuable possessions in that part of the world. 
By these measures the emperor saw the impos- 
sibility of attacking us in any part of the world, 
because Spain coold give bim no assistance either 
in money or troops ; and the attack made by the 
Spaniards upon Gibraltar was so feeble, that we 
had no occasion to call upon our allies for assist- 
ance. A small squadron of our own prevented 
their attacking it by sea, and from their attack 
by land we had nothing to fear. They might 
have knocked their brains out against inacces- 
sible rocks to this very day, without bringing 
that fortress into any danger. 

I do not pretend, sir, to be a great master of 
foreign affairs. In that post in which I have the 
honour to serve his Majesty, it is not my busi- 
ness to interfere ; and as one of his Majesty’s 
council, I have but one voice. But if I had been 
the sole adviser of the Treaty of Hanover, and of 
all the measures which were taken in pursuance 
of it, from what I have said I hope it will appear 
that I do not deserve to be censured either as a 
weak or a wicked minister on that account. 

The next measures which incurred censure 
were the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanctio)i 
by the second Treaty of Vienna, and the refusal 
of the cabinet to assist the house of Aiistria, in 
conformity with the articles of that guarantee.* 

A.S to the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 
I am really surprised to lind that mea.sure ob- 
jected to. It was so universally approved of, 
both within doors and without, that till this 
very day I think no fault was ever found with 
it, unless it was that of being too long delayed. 
If it was so necessary for supporting the balance 
of power in Europe, as has been insisted on in 
this debate, to preserve entire the dominions of 
the house of Austria, surely it was not our busi- 
ness to insist upon a partition of them in favour 
of any of the princes of the empire. But if we 
had, could we have expected that the house of 
Austria would have agreed to any such partition 
even for the acquisition of our guarantee ? The 
IGng of Prussia had, it is true, a claim upon 
some lordships in Silesia ; hut that claim was 
absolutely denied by the court of Vienna, and 
was not at that time so much insisted on by the 
late King of Prussia. Nay, if ho bad lived till 
this time, I believe it would not now have been 
insisted on ; for he acceded to that guarantee 
without any reservation of that claim ; therefore 
I must look upon this as an objection which has 
since arisen from an accident that could not then 
he foreseen or provi<led against. 

I must therefore thiuk, sir, that our guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, or our maimer of 
doing it, cannot now be objected to, nor any 


* In allusion to the instrument drawn ui> bjr Charles 
VI. of Gennany, called a Pragiiiallc Sanction, by which 
all his hereditary estates were to go to his female 
descendants. 
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person censured by Parliament for advising 
that measure. In regard to the refusal of the 
cabinet to assist the house of Austria, though it 
was prudent and right in us to enter into that 
guarantee, we were not therefore obliged to 
enter into every broil the house of Austria might 
afterward lead themselves into. And there- 
fore we were not in honour obliged to take any 
share in the war which the emperor brought 
upon himself iu the year 1733 ; nor were wo in 
interest obliged to take a share in that war as 
long as neither side attempted to push their 
conquests further than was consistent with the 
balance of power in Europe, which was a case 
that did not happen. For the power of the 
house of Austria was not diminished by the 
event of that war, because they got Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placentia in lieu of Naples and 
Sicily; nor was the power of France much in- 
creased, because Lorraine was a province she 
bad taken and kept possession of during every 
war in which she had been engaged. 

As to the disputes with Spain, they bad not 
then reached such a height as to make it nece.s- 
sary for us to come to an open rupture. We 
had then reason to hope, that all differences 
would he accommodated in an amicable manner; 
and while we have any such hopes, it can never 
be prudent for us to engage ourselves in war, 
especially with Spain, where we have always 
had a very beneficial commerce. ITiese hopes, 
it is true, sir, at last proved abortive ; but I 
never heard it was a crime to hope for the best. 
This sort of hope was the cause of the late Con- 
vention. If Spain Lad performed her part of 
that preliminary treaty, I am sure it would not 
have been wrong in us to have hoped for a 
friendly accommodation ; and for that end to 
have waited nine or ten months longer, in which 
time the plenipotentiaries were, by the treaty 
to have adjusted all the differences subsisting 
between the two nations. But the failure of 
Spain in performing what had been agreed to 
by this preliminary put an end to all our hopes 
and then, and not till then, it became prud^t 
to enter into hostilities, which were commenced 
M soon as possible after the expiration of the 
tern hnuted for the payment of the £95,000. 

Strong and virulent censures have been cast 
on me for having commenced the war without a 
««g 0 »Uy ; and this deficiency has been ascribed 

wildir fr I h^ve be- 

^aties have been submitted to and approved 

ward brought for- 

‘appealing to the judg- 
^ P^liainent, and without provinc or 


without taking into coiisi<U‘rAtion the most ardu- 
ous crisis which ever occurred in the annals 
of Europe. Sweden corrupted by France ; Den- 
mark tempted and wavering; tlie I.audgravo of 
Hesse Cassel almost gained ; the King of IVtis ia, 
tlie Emperor, and the Czarina, with whom nlli- 
ances had beep negotiating, dead ; the Austrian 
dominions claimed by Spain and Bavaria ; the 
Elector of Saxony hesitating whether he should 
accede to the general confederacy planiieil by 
France ; the court of Vienna irresolute and in- 
decisive. In this critical juncture, if France 
enters into engagements with Prussia, and if 
the Queen of Hungary hesitates and listens to 
France, are all or any of those events to be 
imputed to English counsels? And if tu Eng- 
lish counsels, why are they to he attributed to 
one man ? 

2. I now come, sir, to the second head, the 
conduct of domestic affaire. And here a most 
heinous charge is made, that the nation bos l)een 
burdened with unnecessary expenses, for the sole 
purpose of preventing the discharge of our debU 
and the abolition of taxes. But this attack U 
more to the dishonour of the whole cabinet 
council than to me. If there is any ground for 
this imputation, it is a charge upon king, Lords, 
and Commons, as corrupted or imposed upon. 
And they have no proof of these allegations, but 
affect to substantiate them by common fame aud 
public notoriety 1 

No expense has been incurred but what has 
been approved of, and provided for, by Par- 
liament, The public ticasuro has been duly 
applied to the uses to which it was appropnated 
by Parliament, and regular accounts have been 
annually laid before Parliament of every’ article 
of expense. If by foreign accidents, by the dis- 
putes of foreign states among themselves, or by 
their designs against us, the nation has often 
been put to an extraordinary expense, that ex- 
pense cannot be said to have been unnecessary; 
because, if by saving it we had exposed the 
balance of power to danger, or ourselves to an 
attack, it would have cost, perhaps, a hundred 
times that sum before we could recover from 
that danger, or repel that attack. 

In all such coses there will be a variety of 
opinions. I happened to be one of those who 
thought all these expenses necessary, and I had 
the good fortune to have the majority of both 
Houses of Parliament on my side. But this, it 
seems, proceeded from bribery and corruption. 
Sir, if any one instance had bew mentioned, if 
it had been shown that I ever^ered a reward 
to any member of either House, or over threat- 
ened to deprive any member of his office or 
employment, in order to infiuence Lis vote in 
Parliament, there might have been some ground 
for this charge. But when it is so generally 
laid, I do not know what I can say to it, unless it 
be to deny it as generally aud as positively as it 
has been asserted. Aud, thank God 1 till some 

If 


proof be olTerod, I have the laws of the land, as 
well as tlie laws of charily, in my favour. 

Some members of both Houses have, it is true, 
been removed from their employments under the 
Crown ; but were they ever told, either by me, 
or by any other of his M^yesty’s servants, that it 
was for opposing the measures of the adminis- 
tration in Parliament ? Tliey were removed be- 
cause his Majesty did not think fit to continue 
tlii-m longer in his service, llis Majesty h.nd a 
right so to do ; aud I know no one that has a 
right to ask him, “What doest thou?” If his 
Majesty had a mind that the favours of the Crown 
should circulate, would not this of itself be a 
good reason for removing any of his servants? 
Would not this reason be approved of by the 
whole nation, except those who happen to be 
the present possessors? I caunot, therefore, 
see how this can be imputed as a crime, or how 
any of the king’s ministers can be blamed for 
his doing what the public has no concern in : 
for if the public be well and faithfully served, it 
has no business to ask by whom. 

As to the particular charge urged agaiust me, 
I mean that of the army debentures, I am s>ir- 
prised, sir, to hear anything relating to this 
affair charged upon me. Whatever blame may 
attach to this affair, it must be placed to the 
account of those that were in power when I was, 
as they call it, the country gentleman.* It was 
by them this affair was introduced and con- 
ducted, and I came in only to pay oif those 
public securities, which their management had 
reduced to a great discount ; and consequently 
to redeem our public credit from that reproach 
which they had brought upon it. The discount 
at which these army debentures were negotiated 
was a strong and prevalent reason with Parlia- 
ment to apply the sinking fund first to the pay- 
ment of those debentures ; hut the sinking fund 
could not be applied to that purpose till it began 
to produce something considerable, which was 
not till the year 1727. That the sinking fund 
was then to receive a great addition, was a fact 
publicly known in 1726; and if some people 
were sufficiently quick-sighted to foresee that the 
Parliament would probably make this use of it, 
and cunning enough to make the most of their 
own foresight, could I help it, or could they be 
blamed for doing so ? But I defy my most in- 
veterate enemy to prove that I bad any baud in 
bringing these debentures to a discount, or that 
I bad any share in the profits by htying them 
up. 

In reply to those who confidently assert that 
the national debt is not decreased since 1727, 
and that the sinking fund Las not been applied 
to the discharge of the public burdens, I can 
with truth declare, that a part of the debt has 
been paid olf ; and the landed interest has been 
very much eased with respect to that most un- 


equal and grievous burden, the land tax. I say 
so, sir, because upon examination it will appear, 
that within these sixteen or seventeen years no 
less than £8,000,000 of our debt has been actu- 
ally discharged by the due application of the 
sinking fund ; and at least £7,000,000 has been 
t.aken from that fund, and applied to the ease of 
the land tax. For if it had not been applied to 
the current service, we must have supplied that 
service by increasing the land tax ; and as the 
sinking fund was originally designed for paying 
off our debts, and e.'tsing us of our taxes, tlie 
application of it in ease of the land tax was 
certainly as proper and necessary a use as could 
be made. And I little thought that giving 
relief to landed gentlemen would have been 
brought against me as a crime. 

3. I shall now advert to the third topic of 
accusation— the conduct of the war. I have 
already stated in what manner, and under what 
circumstances, hostilities commenced ; and as I 
am neither general nor admiral — os 1 have no- 
thing to do either with our navy or army — I am 
sure I am not answerable for the prosecution of 
it But were I to answer for everything, no 
fault could, I think, be found with my conduct 
in the prosecution of the war. It has from the 
beginning been carried on with as much vigour, 
and as great c-nre of our trade, as was consistent 
with ’our safety at home, aud with the circum- 
stances we were in at the beginning of the war. 

If our attacks npon the enemy were too long 
delayed, or if they have not been so vigorous or 
so frequent as they ought to have been, those 
only are to blame who have for many years been 
h.'iranguing against standing armies ; for, with- 
out a sufficient number of regular troops in pro- 
portion to the numbers kept up by o»ir neigh- 
bours, I am sure we can neither defend ourselves 
nor offend our enemies. On the supposed mis- 
carriages of the war, so unfairly stated, and so 
unjustly imputed to me, I could, with great 
ease, frame an incontrovertible defence. But 
as I have trespassed so long on the time of the 
House, I shall not weaken the effect of that 
forcible exculpation so generously and disinter- 
estedly advanced by the right honourable gentle- 
man who so meritoriously presides at the Ad- 
miralty. 

If my whole administration is to be scrutinised 
and arraigned, why are the most favourable parts : 
to be omitted I If facts are to be accumulated 
on one side, why not on the other ? And why 
may not I be permitted to speak in my own 
favour ? Was I not called by the voice of the 
king and the nation to remedy the fatal effects 
of the South Sea project, and to support declining 
credit? Was I not placed at the head of the 
treasury when the revenues were in the greatest 
confusion? Is credit revived, and does it now 
flourish ? Is it not at an Incredible height I and 
if 80 , to whom must that circumstance be attri- 
buted f Has not tranquillity been preserved 
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both at home and abroad, notwithstanding a 
most unreasonable and violent opposition t Has 
the true interest of the nation been pursued, or 
has trado flourished ? Have gentlemen produced ' 
one instance of this exorbitant power ; of the , 
influence which 1 extend to all parts of the 
nation ; of the tjrranny with which I oppress 
those who oppose, and the liberality with which 
I reward those who support me ? But having 
first invested me with a kind of mock dignity, 
and styled me a prime minister, they impute to 
me an unpardonable abuse of that chimerical 
authority which they only have created and 
conferred If they are really persuaded that 
the army is annually established by me, that I 
have the sole disposal of posts and honours, that 
1 employ this power in the destruction of liberty 
and the diminution of commerce, let me awaken 
them from their delusion. Let me expose to 
their view the real condition of the public weal. 
Let me show them that the Crown has made no 
encroachments, that all supplies have been 
granted by Parliament, that all questions have 
been debated with the same freedom as before 
the fatal period in which my counsels are said 
to have gained the ascendancy~an ascendancy 
from which they deduce the loss of trade, the 
approach of slavery, the preponderance of pre- 
rogative, and the extension of influence. But I 
am far from believing that they feel those appre- 
hensions which they so earnestly labour to com- 
municate to others ; and I have too high an 
opinion of their sagacity not to conclude that, 
even in their own judgment, they are complain- 
ing of grievances that they do not suffer, and 
promoting rather their private interest than that 
of the public. 

What is this unbounded sole power which is 
imputed to me! How has it discovered itself, 
or how has it been proved t * 

What have been the effects of the corraption 
ambition, and avarice with which I am so 
abundantly charged t 

Have I ever been suspected of being corrupted ? 
A strange phenomenon, a corrupter himself not 
MiTuptl Is ambition imputed to me? Why 
then do I still continue a commoner? I, who 
refused a white staff and a peerage? I had. 
indeed, like to have forgotten the little ornament 
shout my shoulders [the garter], which gentle- 
men have so repeatedly mentioned in terms of 
sarcastic obloquy. But surely, though this may 
be regarded with envy or indignation in another 


place, it cannot bo supposed to raise any resent- 
ment in thia House, where many may be plea-sed 
to see those honours wliich their ancestors h.avo 
worn, restored again to the Commons. 

Have I given any symptoms of an avaricious 
disposition? Have I obtained any grants from 
the Crown since I have been placed at the head 
of the treasury ? Has my conduct been different 
from that which others in the same station 
would have followed? Have I acted wrong in 
giving the place of auditor to my son, and in 
providing for my own family I I trust tlint 
their advancement will not be imputed to me 
as a crime, unless it shall be proved th.at I 
placed them in offices of trust and responsibility 
for wliich they were unfit. 

But while I unequivocally deny that I am 
sole and prime minister, and that to my influence 
and direction all the measures of the Govern- 
ment must be attributed, yet I will not shrink 
from the responsibility which attaches to the 
post I have the honour to hold ; and should, 
during the long period in which I have sat upon 
this bench, any one step taken by Government be 
proved to be either disgraceful or disadvantage- 
ous to the nation, I am ready to bold myself 
accountable. 

To conclude, sir, though I shall always he 
proud of the honour of any trust or confidence 
from bis Majesty, yet I shall always be ready to 
remove from his councils and presence when be 
thinks fit; and therefore I should think myself 
very little concerned in the event of the present 
question, if it were not for the encroachment 
that will thereby be made upon the prerogatives 
of the Crown. But I must think that an address 
to his Majesty to remove one of his servants, 
without so much os alleging any particular 
crime against him, is one of the greatest en- 
croachments that was ever made upon the pro- 
TCgntiv^ of the Crown. And therefore, for the 
sake of my master, without any regard for my 
own, I hope all those that have a due regard 
for our constitution, and for the rights and pre- 
roptives of the Crown, without which our con- 
stitution cannot he preserved, will he against 


this motion. 


[At the time this speech had a great effect, and 
the motion for an address was negatived, but 
the tide of popular favour having set in against 
him, he was compelled to resign all his offices 
on the lltb of February 1742.] 
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ON A MOTION FOR REDUCING THE 

ARMY. * 

Sir, — W e liave heanl a great deal about Parlia- 
mentary armies, and about an army continued 
from year to year. I have always been, sir, and 
always shall be, against a staniling army of any 
kind. To me it is a terrible thing, whether 
under tliat of parliamentary or any other desig- 
nation. A stauding army is still a standing 
army, whatever name it be called by. They are 
a body of men distinct from the body of the 
people; they .are governed by different laws; 
and blind obedience, and an entire submission to 
the orders of their comm.anding officer, is their 
only principle. The nations around us, sir, are 
already enslaved, and have been enslaved by 
these very means; by means of their standing 
armies they have every one lost their liberties. 
It is indeed impossible that the liberties of the 
people can be preserved in any country where a 
numerous standing army is kept up. Shall we, 
then, take any of our measures from the examples 
of our neighbours? No, sir, on the contrary, 
from their misfortunes we ought to learn to avoid 
those rocks upon which they have split. 

It signifies nothing to tell me that our anny 
is commanded by such gentlemen as cannot be 
supposed to join in any measures for enslaving 
their country. It may be so. I hope it is so ! 
I have a very good opinion of many gentlemen 
now in the army, I believe they would not join 
in any such measures. But their lives are un- 
certain, nor can we be sure how long they may 
bo continued in command; they may be all dis- 
missed in a moment, and proper tools of power 
put in their room. Besides, sir, we know the 
passions of men; we know how dangerous it is 
to trust the best of men with too much power. 
Where was there a braver army than that under 
Julius CjBsar ? Where was there ever an army 
that had served their country more faithfully ? 
That army was commanded generally by the 
best citizens of Rome— by men of great fortune 
and figure iu their country? yet that army en- 
slaved their country. The affections of the sol- 
diers toward their country, the honour and 
integrity of the under oflicers, are not to be 
depended on. By the military law, the adminis- 
tration of justice is so quick, and the punish- 
ments so severe, that neither officer nor soldier 
dares offer to dispute the oiders of his supreme 
commander ; he must not consult his own inclina- 
tions. If tin officer were commanded to pull his 

* A speech delivered In the House of Commons. 


own father out of this House, he must do it; he 
dares not disobey; immediate death would he 
tlio sure consequence of the least grumbling. 
And if an officer were sent into the Court of Re- 
quests, accompanied by a body of musketeers 
with screwed bayonets, aud with orders to tell 
us what we ought to do, and how we were to 
vote, I know what would bo the d\ity of this 
Hou.se; I know it would be our duty to order 
the officer to be taken aud hanged up at the 
door of the lobby. But, sir, I doubt much if 
such a spirit could be found in the House, or 
in any House of Commons that will ever be in 
England. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things. I talk of 
what /mis happened to an English House of Com- 
mons, and from an English army; and not only 
from an English army, but an army that was 
raised by that very House of Commons, an army 
that was paid by them, and an army that was 
commanded by generals appointed by them. 
Therefore do not let us vainly imagine that an 
army raised and maintained by authority of Par- 
liament will always be submissive to them. If 
an army be so numerous as to have it iu their 
power to overawe the Parliament, they will be 
submissive as long as the Parliament does noth- 
ing to disoblige their favourite general ; but when 
that case happens, I am afraid that in place of 
Parliament’s dismissing the army, the army will 
dismiss the Parliament, as they have done here- 
tofore. Nor does the legality or illegality of that 
Parliament, or of that array, alter the cose. For 
with respect to that army, and according to their 
way of thinking, the Parliament dismissctl by 
them was a legal Parliament ; they were an army 
raised and maintained according to law ; and at 
first they were raised, as they imagined, for the 
preservation of those liberties which they after- 
ward destroyed. 

It Las been urged, sir, that whoever is for the 
Protestaut succession must he for continuing the 
army, for that very reason, sir, I am against 
continuing the army. I know that neither the 
Protestant succession in his Majesty’s most illus- 
trious house, nor any succession, can ever bo safe 
so Ion" as there is a sUuding army iu the country. 
Anniw, sir, have no regard to hereditary suc- 
cessions. The first two Cicsars at Rome did 
pretty well, and found means to keep their 
armies in tolerable subjection, because tbc gene- 
rals and officers were all their own creatures. 
But how did it fare with their successors ? Was 
not every oue of them named by the army, 
without any regard to hereditary right, or to 
any right ? A cobbler, a gardener, or any man 
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who happened to raise hiinself in the army, and 
could gain their affections, was made emperor 
oftheworld. Was not every succeeding emperor 
raised to the throne, or tumbled headlong into 
the dust, according to the mere whim or mad 
frenzy of the soldiers I 

We are told this army is desired to be con- 
tinued hut for one year longer, or for a limited 
term of years. How absurd is this distinction I 
Is there any army in the world continued for any 
term of years ? Does the most absolute monarch 
tell his army, that be is to continue them any 
number of years, or any number of months! 
How long have we already continued onr army 
from year to year! And if it thus continues, 
wherein will it differ from the standing armies 
of those countries which have already submitted 


their necks to the yoke ? We are now come to 
the Rubicon. Our army is now to bo rcduceci, 
or never will. From his Majesty’s own motitli 
we are assured of a profound tranquillity abroad, 
and we know there is ono at homo. If tliis i-; 
not a proper time, if these circumstances do n-.i 
afford us a safe opportunity for reducing at le.a? I 
apart of our regular forces, wo never can expect 
to see any reduction. Tliis nation, already 
overburdened with debts and taxes, miust be 
loaded with the heavy charge of perpetually 
supporting a numerous standing army; and re- 
main for ever exposed to llio danger of having its 
liberties and privileges trampled upon by any 
future king or ministry, who shall take in their 
bead to do so, and shall take a proper care to 
I model the army for that purpose. 


PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


1694 - 1773 . 


THE GIN ACT.* 

The hill now under our consideration appears to 
rae to deserve a much closer regard than seems 
to have been paid to it in the other House, 
through which it was hurried with the utmost 
precipitation, and where it passed almost with- 
out the formality of a debate. Nor can I think 
that earnestness with which some lords seem 
inclined to press it forward here consistent with 
the importance of the consequences which may 
with great reason be expected from it 

To desire, my Lords, that this bill may be 
considered in a committee, is only to desire that 
it may gain one step without opposition, that it 
may proceed through the forms of the House by 
stealth, and that the consideration of it may be 
delayed till the exigencies of the Government 
shall be so great as not to allow time for raising 
the supplies by any other method. 

By this artihee, gross as it is, the patrons of 
this wonderful bill hope to obstruct a plain and 
open detection of its tendency. They hope, my 
Lords, that the bill shall operate in the same 
manner with the liquor which it is intended to 
bmg into more general use ; and that, as those 
who drink spirits are drunk before they are well 
aware that they are drinking, the effects of this 
law shall be perceived before wo know that we 
have made it. Their intent is to give ns a dram 


t In the nousa of Lords, Febru- 
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of policy, which is to be swallowed before it is 
tasted, and which, when once it is swallowed, 
will turn our heads. 

But, my r/>r(Is, I hope we shall be so cautious 
as to examine the draught which these state 
empirics have thought proper to offer us ; and I 
am confident that a very little examination will 
convince us of the pernicious qualities of their 
new preparation, and show that it can have no 
other effect than that of poisoning the public. 

The law before us, my Lords, seems to be the 
effect of that practice of which it is intended 
likewise to be the cause, and to be dictated by 
the liquor of whlcb it so effectually promotes 
the use ; for surely it never before was conceived, 
by ally man entrusted with the administration 
of public affairs, to raise taxes by the destruction 
of the people. 

Nothing, ray Lords, but the destruction of all 
the most laborious and useful part of the nation 
can be expected from the licence which is now 
proposed to be given, not only to drunkenness, 
but to drunkenness of the most detestable and 
dangerous kind ; to the abuse not only of intoxi* 
eating, but of poisonous liquors. 

Nothing, my Ixirds, is more absurd than to 
assert that the use of spirits will be hindered by 
the bill now before us, or indeed that it will 
not be in a very great degree promoted by it. 
For what produces all kind of wickedness but 
the prospect of impunity on ono part, or the 
solicitation of opportunity on the other! Either 
of these have too frequently been sufficient to 
overpower Ibo sense of morality, and even of 
religion ; and what is not to be feared from them 
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when they shall unite their force and operate 
together, when temptations shall be increased, 
and terror taken away ? 

It is allowed by those who have hitherto dis- 
puted on either side of this question, that the 
people appear obstinately enamoured of this new 
liquor. It is allowed on both parts that this 
liquor corrupts the mind and enervates the body, 
and destroys vigour and virtue, at the same time 
that it makes those who drink it too idle and 
feeble for work ; and, while it impoverishes them 
by the present expense, disables them from 
retrieving its ill consequences by subsequent 
indiistrj’. 

It might be imagined, my Lords, that those 
who had thus far agreed would not easily find 
any occasions of dispute. Nor would any man, 
unacquainted with the motives by which parlia- 
mentary debates are too often influenced, sus- 
pect that after the pernicious qualities of this 
liqnor, and the general inclination among the 
people to the immoderate use of it, had been 
thus fully admitted, it could be afterward in- 
quired whether it ought to be made more com- 
mon ; whether this universal thirst for poison 
ought to be encouraged by the Legislature, and 
whether a new statute ought to be made to 
secure drunkards in the gratification of their 
appetites. 

To pretend, my Lords, that the design of this 
bill is to prevent or diminish the nse of spirits, 
is to trample upon common sense, and to violate 
the rules of decency as well as of reason. For 
when did any man hear that a commodity was 
prohibited by licensing its sale, or that to offer 
and refuse is the same action? 

It is indeed pleaded that it will be made 
dearer by the tax which is proposed, and that 
the increase of the price will diminish the num- 
ber of the purchasers ; but it is at the some time 
expected that this tax shall supply the expense 
of a war on the Continent. It is asserted, there- 
fore, that the consumption of spirits will be 
hindered, and yet that it will he such as may he 
expected to furnish, from a very small tax, a 
revenue sufficient for the support of armies, for 
the re-estahlishment of the Austrian family, and 
the repressing of the attempts of France. 

Surely, my Lords, these expectations are not 
very consistent; nor can it he imagined that 
they are both formed in the same bead, though 
they may he expressed by the same mouth. It 
is, however, some recommendation of a states- 
man when, of his assertions, one can be found 
reasonable or true, and in this, praise cannot he 
denied to our present ministers. For though it 
is undoubtedly false that this tax will lessen the 
consumption of spirits, it is certainly true that 
it will produce a very largo revenue— a revenue 
that will not fail but with the people from whose 
debaucheries it arises. 

Our ministers will therefore have the same 
honour with their predecessors, of having given 


rise to a new fund ; not indeed for the payment 
of our debts, but for much more valuable pur- 
poses; for the cheering of our hearts under 
oppression, and for the ready support of those 
debts which we have lost all hopes of paying. 
They are resolved, my Lords, that the nation 
which no endeavours can make wise, shall, while 
they are at its head, at least be very merry ; 
and, since public happiness is the end of govern- 
ment, they seem to imagine that they shall 
deserve applause by an expedient which will | 
enable every man to lay bis cares asleep, to 
drown sorrow, and lose in the delights of drun- 
kenness both the public miseries and his own. 

Luxury, my Lords, is to he taxed, but vice , 
prohibited, let the diflicxUties in executing the 
law be what they will. Would you lay a tax ou 
the breach of the ten commandments ? Would 
not such a tax he wicked and scandalous ; be- 
cause it would imply an indulgence to all those 
who could pay the tax ? Is not this a reproach 
most justly thrown by Protestants upon the 
Church of Rome ? Was it not the chief cause of 
the Reformation ? And will you follow a prece- 
dent which brought reproach and ruin upon those 
that introduced it? This is the very case now 
before us. You are going to lay a tax, and 
consequently to indulge a sort of drunkenness, 
which almost necessarily produces a breach of 
every one of the ten commandments ? Can you 
expect the reverend bench will approve of this 1 
I am convinced they will not ; and therefore I 
wish I bad seen it full upon this occasion. I am 
sure I have seen it much fuller upon other occa- 
sions, in which religion bad no such deep 
concern. 

We have already, my Lords, several sorts of 
funds in this nation, so many that a man must 
have a good deal of learning to be master of 
them. Thanks to his Majesty, we have now 
among us the most learned man of the nation in 
this way. I wish be would rise up and tell us 
what name we are to give this new fund. We 
have already the Civil List Fund, the Sinking 
Fund, the Aggregate Fund, the South Sea Fund, 
and God knows how many others. What name 
we are to give this new fund I know not, unless we 
are to call it the Drinking Fund. It may perhaps 
enable the people of a certain foreign territory 
[Hanover] to drink claret, but it will disable the 
people of this kingdom from drinking anything 
else but gin ; for when a man has, by gin drink- 
ing, rendered himself unfit for labour or busi- 
ness, he can purchase nothing else; and then 
the best thing ho can do is to chink on till bo 
dies. 

Surely, my Lords, men of such unbounded 
benevolence as our present ministers deserve 
such honours as were never paid before ; they 
deserve to bestride a butt upon every sign-post 
in the city, or to have their figures exhibited as 
tokens where this liquor is to ho sold by the 
licence which they have procured. They must 
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be at least remembered to future ages as the 
“happy politicians” who, after all expedients 
for raising taxes had been employed, discovered 
a new method of draining the last relics of the 
public wealth, and added a new revenue to the 
Government. Nor will those who shall hereafter 
enumerate the several funds now established 
among us, forget, among the benefactors to their 
country, the illustrious authors of the Drinking 
Fund. 

May I be allowed, my Lords, to congratulate 
my countrymen and fellow-subjects upon the 
happy times which are now approaching, in 
which no man will be disqualified from the privi- 
lege of being drunk ; when all discontent and 
disloyalty will be forgotten, and the people, 
though now considered by the ministry as ene- 
mies, shall acknowledge the leniency of that 
government under which all restraints are taken 
away! 

But, to a bill for snch desirable purposes, it 
would be proper, my Lords, to prefix a preamble, 
in which the kindness of our intentions should 
be more fully explained, that the nation may 
not mistake our indulgence for cruelty, nor con- 
sider their benefactors as their persecutors. If, 
therefore, this hill be considered and amended 
(for why else should it be considered !) in a com- 
mittee, I shall humbly propose that it shall be 
introduced in this manner: “Whereas, the 
designs of the present ministry, whatever they 
are, cannot be executed without a great number 
of mercenaries, which mercenaries cannot be 
hired without money ; and whereas the present 
disposition of this nation to drunkenness inclines 
us to believe that they will pay more cheerfully 
for the undisturbed enjoyment of distilled 
liquors than for any other concession that can 
be made by the Government ; be it enacted, by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, that no man 
shall hereafter be denied the right of being drunk 
on the following conditions.” 

This, my Lords, to trifle no longer, is the 
proper preamble to this bill, which contains 
only the conditions on which the people of this 
kingdom are to he allowed henceforward to riot 
in debauchery, in debauchery licensed by law 

Mdcountenancedbythe magistrates. Forthcre 

is no doubt but those on whom the inventors of 
this iax shall confer authority, will he directed 
to assist their masters in their design to encour* 
age the consumption of that liquor from which 
such large revenues are expected, and to multiply 
without end those licences which are to pay a 
yearly tribute to the Crown. 

By ttis unbounded licence, my Lords, that 
pnoe will be lessened, from the increase of which 
the eipeotations of the efficacy of this law are 
pretended; for the number of retailers will 
lessen the value, as in all other cases, and lessen 
It more than this tax will increase it Besides, 
it is to he considered, that at present the retaUer 
expects to be paid for the danger which he in- 


curs by an unlawful trade, and will not tru>t 
his reputation or his purse to the mercy of liis 
customer without a profit |iro|iorlionc<l to tlie 
hazard; but, when once the n-slroiiit shall be- 
taken away, he will sell for common gain, and it 
can hardly be imagined that, at present, he ^ul). 
jects himself to informations and penalties for 
less than sixpence a gallon. 

The specious pretence on which tliis bill is 
founded, and, indeed, the only pretence that 
deserves to be termed specious, is the propriety 
of taxing vice ; but this maxim of government 
has, on this occasion, been either misteken or 
perverted. Vice, my Lords, is not properly to 
be taxed, but suppressed ; and heavy taxes arc 
sometimes the only means by which that sup- 
pression can be attained. Luxury, my Lords, 
or the excess of that which is pernicious only by 
its excess, may very properly be taxed, that 
such excess, though not strictly unlawful, may 
be made more difficult. But the use of those 
things which are simply hurtful, hurtful in their 
own nature, and in every degree, is to be pro- 
hibited. None, my Lords, ever beard, in any 
nation, of a tax upon theft or adultery, because 
a tax implies a licence granted for the use of 
that which is taxed to all who shall he willing 
to pay it. . . . 

During the course of this long debate, I have 
endeavoured to recapitulate and digest the argu- 
ments which have been advanced, and have con- 
sidered them both separately and conjointly ; 
but find myself at the same distance from con- 
viction as when I first entered the House. 

In vindication of this bill, my Lords, we have 
been told that the present law is ineffectual ; 
that our manufacture is not to be destroyed, or 
not this year ; that the security offered by the 
present bill has induced great numbers to sub- 
scribe to the new fund; that it has been ap- 
proved by the Commons; and that if it be 
found ineffectual, it may be amended another 


session. 


All these arguments, my Lords, I shall endea- 
vour to examine, because I am always desirous 
of gratifying those great men to whom the ad- 
ministration of affairs is entrusted, and have 
always very cautiously avoided the odium of dis- 
affection, which they will undoubtedly throw, in 
imitation of their predecessors, upon all those 
whose wayward consciences shall oblige them to 
hinder the execution of their schemes. 

With a very strong desire, therefore, though 
with no great hopes, of finding them in the right, 
I venture to be^n my inquiry, aud engage in 
the examination of their first assertion, that the 
present law against the abuse of strong liquors 
is without effect 

I hope, my Lords, it portends well to my in- 
quiry that the first position which I have to 
examine is true ; nor can I forbear to congratu- 
late your Lordships upon having heard from the 
new m inU try assertiou not to be contradicted. 
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It is evident, my I/irds, from daily obseira- 
tion, and demonstrable from the papers upon 
the table, that every year, since the enacting of 
the fast law, that vice has increased which it 
was intended to repress, and that no time has 
been so favourable to the retailers of spirits 
as that which Las passed since they were pro- ' 
hibited. 

It may therefore be expected, my Lords, that 
having agreed with the ministers in tlieir funda- 
mental proposition, I shall concur with them in 
the consequence which they draw from it ; and 
having allowed that the present law is ineffectual, 
should admit that another is necessary. 

But, my Lords, in order to discover whether 
this consequence be necessary, it must first be 
inquired why the present law is of no force. 
For, my Lords, it will be found, upon rellection, 
that there are certain degrees of corruption that 
may hinder the effect of the best laws. The 
magistrates may be vicious, and forbear to en- 
force tliat law by which themselves arc con- 
demned ; they may be indolent, and inclined 
rather to connive at wickedness, by which they 
are not injured themselves, than to repress it by 
a laborious exertion of their authority ; or they 
may be timorous, and, instead of awing the 
vicious, may be awed by them. 

In any of these cases, my Lords, the law U not 
to be condemned for its inefiicacy, since it only 
fails by the defect of those who are to direct its 
operations. The best and most important laws 
will contribute very little to the security or hap- 
piness of a people, if no judges of integrity and 
spirit can be found among them. Even the most 
beneficial and useful bill tliat ministers can pos- 
sibly imagine, a bill for laying on our estates a 
tax of the fifth part of their yearly value, would 
be wholly without effect if collectors could not 
bo obtained. 

I am therefore, my Lords, yet doubtful whether 
the inefiicacy of the law now subsisting neces- 
sarily obliges us to provide another; for those 
that declared it to be useless owned, at the 
same time, that no man endeavoured to enforce 
it, so that perhaps its only defect may be that it 
will not execute itself. i 

Nor, though I should allow that tlie law is at 
present impeded by difliculties which cannot be 
broken through, but by men of more spirit and 
dignity thau the ministers may be inclined to 
trust with commi.ssions of the peace, yet it can 
only be collected that another law is necessary, 
not that the law now proposed will be of any 
advantage. I 

Great use has been made of the ineffic.acy of 
the present law to decry the proposal made by 
the noble Lord [a member of tlic Opposition] for 
layingaliigh dntyupon these pernicious liquors. 
High duties li.avc already, as we are informed, 
been tried without advantage. High duties are 
at this hour imposed upon those spirits which 
are retailed, yet we see them every d-ay sold in i 


the streets, without the payment of the tax re- 
quired, and therefore it will be folly to make a 
second essay of means, which have been found, 
by the essay of many years, unsuccessful. 

It has been granted on all sides in this debate, 
nor was it ever denied on any other occasion, 
that the consumption of any commodity is most 
easily hindered by raising its price, and its price 
is to be raised by the imposition of a duty. 
This, my Lords, which is, I suppose, the opinion 
of every man, of wliatever degree of experience 
or understanding, appears likewise to have been 
thought of by the authors of the present law, 
and therefore they imagined that they had 
effectually provided against the increase of 
drunkenness, by laying upon that liquor which 
should be retailed in small quantities a duty 
which none of the inferior classes of drunkards 
would be able to pay. 

Thus, my Lords, they conceived that they had 
reformed the common people without infringing 
the pleasures of others, and applauded the happy 
contrivance by which spirits were to be made 
dear only to the poor, while every man who 
could afford to purchase two gallons was at 
liberty to riot at his ease, and, over a full, flow- 
ing bumper, look down with contempt upon his 
former companions, now ruthlessly condemned 
to disconsolate sobriety. 

But, my Lords, this intention was frustrated, 
and the project, ingenious ns it was, fell to the 
ground ; for, though they had laid a tax, they 
unlmppily forgot this tax would make no addi- 
tion to the price unless it was paid, and that it 
would not be paid unless some were empowered 
to collect it. 

Here, my Lords, was the dilTiculty ; those who 
made the law were inclined to lay a tax from 
which themselves should be exempt, and there- 
fore would not charge the liquor ns it issued 
from the still ; and when once it was dispersed 
in tlie hands of petty dealers, it w.is no longer 
to be found without the assistance of informers, 
and informers could not carry on the business of 
prosecution without the consent of the people. 

It is not necessary to dwell any longer upon 
the law, the repeal of which is proposed, since it 
appears alre.ady that it failed only from a parti- 
ality not easily defended, and from the omission 
of what we now propose, the collecting the duty 
from the still-head. 

If this method be followed, there will be no 
longer any need of informations or of any rigor- 
ous or new measures ; the same ollicers that 
collect a smaller duty may levy a greater ; nor 
can they be easily deceived with regard to the 
quantities that are made— the deceits, at least, 
that can be used are in use already; they are 
frequently detected and suppressed; nor will a 
larger duty enable the di.stillers to elude the 
vigilance of the ollicers with more success. 

Against this propos.al, therefore, the inefflcacy 
of the present law can be no objection. But it 
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is orgcd thatsuji daties wonld destroy tlie trade 
of distilling, and a noble lord has been pleased 
to express great tenderness for a manufacture so 
beneficial and extensive. 

That a large duty, levied at the still, would 
destroy, or very much impair, the trade of dis- 
tilling, is certainly supposed by those who 
defend it, for they proposed it only for that 
end: and what better method can they propose, 
when they are called to deliberate upon a bill for 
the prevention of the excessive use of distilled 
liquors ! 

The noble lord has been pleased kindly to 
inform us that the trade of distilling is very 
extensive ; that it employs great numbers ; and 
that they have arrived at an exquisite skill, and 
therefore— note well the consequence — the trade 
of distilling is not to be discouraged. 

Once more, ray Lords, allow me to wonder at 
the diiTerent conceptions of different understand- 
ings. It appears to me that since the spirits 
which the distillers produce are allowed to 
enfeeble the limbs and vitiate the blood, to 
pervert tbe heart and obscure the intellects, 
that the number of distillers should be no argu- 
ment in their favour ; for I never heard that a 
law against theft was repealed or delayed be- 
cause thieves were numerous. It appears to me, 
my Lords, that if so formidable a body are con- 
federated against the virtue or the lives of their 
feUow^:itizens, it is time to put an end to the 
havoc, and to interpose, while it is yet in our 
power, to stop the destruction. 

So little, my Lords, am I affected with the 
merit of the wonderful skill wliich the distillers 
are said to have attained, that it is, in my 
opinion, no faculty of great use to mankind to 
prepare palatable poison ; nor shall I ever con- 
tribute my interest for tbe reprieve of a murderer 
because he has, by long practice, obtained great 
dexterity in his trade. 

If their liquors are so deUcious that the people 
are tempted to their own destruction, let us at 
length, my Lords, secure them from these fatal 
Jaught^ by bursting the vials that contain 
them. Lot us crush at once these artists in 
slaughter, who have reconciled their countrymen 
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that we may be more able to proceed with duo 
regard to this valuable manufacture. 

With regard to the operation of the law, il 
appears to me that it will only enrich tln' 
Government without reforming the people ; .md 
I believe there are not many of a differcui 
opinion. If any diminution of the sale of spirits 
be expected from it, it is to bo considered tlint 
this diminution will, or will not, he such as is 
desired for the reformation of the people. If il 
be sufficient, tho manufacUiro is at an end, ami 
all the reasons against a higher duty are of equal 
force against this ; but if it is not sufficient, we 
have, at Ica.st, omitted part of our duty, aud 
have neglected the health and virtue of the 
people. 

I cannot, my Lords, yet discover why a re- 
prieve is desired for tliis manufacture — why 
the present year is not equally propitious to the 
reformation of mankind as any will be that may 
succeed it. It is true we are at war with two 
nations, and perhaps with more; but war may 
be better prosecuted without money than with- 
out men. And we but little consult the military 
glory of our country if we raise supplies for 
paying our armies by the destruction of those 
armies that we are coutriviog to pay. 

We have heard tbe necessity of reforming the 
nation by degrees urged as an argument for 
imposing first a lighter duty, and afterward a 
heavier. This complacence for wickedness, my 
Lords, U not so defensible as that it should be 
luittered by arguments in form, and therefore 1 
shall only relate a reply made by Webb, the 
noted walker, upon a par.allel occasion. 

ITiis man, who must be remembered by many 
of your Lordships, was remarkable for vigour, 
both of mind and body, and lived wholly upon 
water for bis drink, and chiefly upon vegetables 
for his other sustenance. Ho was one day 
recommending his regimen to one of his friends 
who loved wine, and who perhaps might some- 
what contribute to the prosperity of this spiritu- 
ons manufacture, and urged him, with great 
earnestness, to quit a course of luxury by which 
his health and his intellects would equally be 
destroyed. Tho gentlemau appeared convinced, 
and told him ** that bo would conform to his 
counsel, and thought he could not change bis 
couree of life at once, hut would leave off strong 
liquors by degrees.” “By degrees!” says the 
other, with indignation. “If you should un- 
happily fall into tho fire, would you caution 
your servants not to pil you out but by 
degrees ! " 

Thb answer, my Lords, is applicable to the 
present case. The nation is sunk into the lowest 
state of cormption ; the people aro not only 
vicions, but insolent beyond example. They 
not only break tho laws, but defy them ; an<l 
yet some of your Lordships are for reforming 
them by degrua / 

I am not so easily persuaded, my Lords, that 
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oiir tninistjrs really intend to supply the defects 
that may hereafter be discovered in this bilL It 
will doubtless produce money, perhaps much 
more than they appear to expect from it, I 
donbt not but the licensed retailers will be more 
than fifty thousand, and the quantity retailed 
must increase with the number of retailers. As 
the bill will, therefore, answer all the ends in- 
tended by it, I do not expect to see it altered ; 
for I have never observed ministers desirous of 
amending their own errors, unless they are such 
as have caused a deficiency in the revenue. 

Besides, my Lords, it is not certain that when 
this fund is mortgaged to the public creditors, 
they can prevail upon the Commons to change 
the security. They may continue the bill in 
force for tlie reasons, whatever they are, for 
which they have passed it, and the good in- 
tentions of our ministers, however sincere, may 
be defeated, and drunkenness, legal drunken- 
ness, established in the nation. 

This, my Lords, is very reasonable, and there- 
fore we ought to exert ourselves for the safety of 
the nation while the power is yet in our own 
hands, and, without regard to the opinion or 
proceedings of the other House, show that we 
are yet the chief guardians of the people. 

The ready compliance of the Commons with 
the measures proposed in this bill has been 
mentioned here, with a view, I suppose, of influ- 
encing us, but surely by those who had forgotten 
oar independence, or resigned their o^vn. It is 
not only the right but the duty of either House 
to deliberate, without regard to the determina- 
tions of the other; for how should the nation 
receive any benefit from the distinct powers that 
compose the Legislature unless the determina- 
tions are without influence upon each other ? If 
either the example or authority of the Commons 
can divert us from following our own convictions, 
we are no longer part of the Legislature; we 
have given up our honours and our privileges, 
and what then is our concurrence but slavery, or 
our suffrage but an echo I 

The only argunjeut, therefore, that now re- 
mains is the expediency of gratifying those by 
whose ready subscription the exigencies our new 
statesmen have brought upon us have been sup- 
ported, and of continuing the security by which 
they have been cucouraged to such liberal con- 
tributions. 

Public credit, my Lords, is indeed of very 
great importance, but public credit can never 
be long supported without public virtue ; nor, 
indeed, if the Government could mortgage the 
morals and health of the people would it be just 
and rational to confirm the bargain. If the 
ministry can raise money only by the destruction 
of their fellow-subjccts, they ought to abandon 
those schemes for which the n.oneyis necessary: 
for what calamity can be equal to unbounded 

wickedness? 

But, my Lor<ls, there is no necessity for a 


choice which may cost our ministers so much 
regret, for the same subscriptions may he pro- 
cured by an offer of the same advantages to a 
fund of any other kind, and the sinking fund 
will easily supply any deticieucy that might be 
suspected in another scheme. 

To confess the truth, I should feel very little 
pain from an account that the nation was for 
some time determined to be less liberal of their 
contributions, and that money was withheld till 
it was known in what expeditions it was to be 
employed, to what princes subsidies were to be 
paid, and what advantages were to be purchased 
by it for our country. I should rejoice, my 
Lords, to hear that the lottery by which the 
deficiencies of this duty are to be supplied was 
not filled, and that the people were grown at 
last wise enough to discern the fraud and to 
prefer honest commerce, by which all may be 
gainers, to a game by which the greatest number 
must certainly be losers. 

The lotteries, my Lords, which former minis- 
ters have proposed have always been censured 
by those who saw their nature and their tend- 
ency. They have been considered as legal 
cheats, by which the ignorant and the rash are 
defrauded, and the subtle and avaricious often 
enriched ; they have been allowed to divert the 
people from trade, and to alienate them from 
useful industry. A man who is uneasy in his 
circumstances and idle in his disposition, collects 
the remains of bis fortune and buys tickets in a 
lottery, retires from business, indulges himself 
in laziness, and waits, in some obscure place, the 
event of his adventure. Another, instead of 
employing bis stock in trade, rents a garret, 
and makes it bis business, by false intelligence 
and chimerical alarms, to raise and sink the 
price of tickets alternately, and takes advantage 
of the lies which he has himself invented. 

Such, my Lords, is the traffic that is produced 
by this scheme of getting money ; nor were 
these incon\eniences unknown to the present 
ministers in the time of their predecessors, whom 
they never ceased to pursue with the loudest 
clamours whenever the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment reduced them to a lottery. 

If I, my Lords, might presume to recommend 
to our ministers the most probable method of 
raising a large sum for the payment of the troops 
of the Electorate, I should, instead of the tax and 
lottery now proposed, advise them to establish 
a certain number of licensed whcel-barrows, on 
which the laudable trade of thimble and button 
might be carried on for the support of the war, 
and shoe-boys might contribute to the defence 
' of the house oi Axtstria by raffling for apples. 

Having now, my Lords, examined, with the 
utmost candour, all the reasons which have been 
I offered in defence of the bill, I cannot conceal 
the result of my inquiry. The arguments hare 
had so little effect upon my understanding that, 
as everj’ man judges of others by himself, I can- 
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not bclieva that they have any iiiaiienco even 
npon those that offer them, and therefore I am 
convinced that this hill must he the result of 
considerations 'which have been hitherto con- 
cealed, and is intended to promote designs which 
are never to be discovered by the authors before 
their execution. 

With regard to these motives and designs, 
however artfuDy concealed, every lord in this 
House is at liberty to offer his conjectures. 

When I consider, my Lords, the tendency of 
this bill, I find it calculated only for the propa- 
gation of diseases, the suppression of industry, 
and the destruction of mankind. I find it the 
most fatal engine that ever was pointed at a 
people — an engine by which those who are not 
killed will be disabled, and those who preserve 
their limbs will be deprived of their senses. 

This hill, therefore, appears to he designed 
only to thin the ranks of mankind, and to dis- 
burden the world of the multitudes that inhabit 
it ; and is perhaps the strongest proof of politi- 
cal si^acity that our new ministers have yet ex- 
hibited. They well know, my Lords, that they 
are nniversolly detested, and that whenever a 
Briton is destroyed, they are freed from an enemy; 
they have therefore opened the flood-gates of gin 
upon the nation, that, when it is less nomeroue, 
it may be more easily governed. 

Other ministera, my Lords, who had not 
attained to so great a knowledge in the art of 
making war upon their country, when they 
found tlieir enemies clamorous and bold, used 
to awe them with prosecutions and penalties, or 
destroy them like burglars, with prisons and 
with gibbets. But every age, my Lords, pro- 
duces some improvement 5 and every nation, 
however degenerate, gives birth, at some happy 
period of time, to men of great and enterprising 
genius. It is our fortune to be witnesses of a 
new discovery in politics. We may congratu- 
late ourselves upon being contemporaries with 
those men who have shown that hangmen and 


halters are unnecc-ssary in a state; ami lh.at min- 
isters may escape the reproach of (le.slroyin;^ 
their enemies by inciting them to destroy llieni- 
selves. 

This new method may, indeed, have upon dif- 
ferent constitutions a different operation ; it may 
destroy the lives of some and the senses of otliorK ; 
hut either of these effects will answer tlio pur- 
poses of the ministry, to whom it is inilinV!ri.'nt, 
provided the nation becomes insensible whether 
pestilence or lunacy prevails among them. 
Either mad or dead the greatest part of the 
people must quickly be, or there is no hopo of 
the continuance of the present ministry. 

For this purpose, my Lords, what could luave 
been invented more efficacious than an est.ab- 
lisbmentof a certain number of shops at which 
poison may he vended—poison so prepared as to 
please the palate, while it wastes the strength, 
and only kills by intoxication ? From the first 
instant that any of the enemies of the ministry 
shall grow clamorous and turbulent, a crafty 
hireling may lead him to the ministerial 
slaughter-house, and ply him with their wonder- 
working liquor till he is no longer able to speak 
or think ; and, my Lords, no man can be more 
agreeable to our ministers than be that can 
neither speak nor think, except those who speaA 
xoithout thinking. 

But, my Lords, the ministers ought to reflect, 
that though all the people of the present age aro 
their enemies, yet they have made no trial of the 
temper and inclinations of posterity. Our suc- 
cessors may be of opinions very different from 
ours. They may perhaps approve of wars on 
, the Continent, while our plantations arc insulted 
and our trade obstructed; they may think the 
support of the bouse of Austria of more import- 
ance to us than our own defence; and may 
perhaps so far differ from their fathcra, as to 
imagine the treasures of Britoin very properly 
employed in supporting the troops, and increas- 
ing the splendour, of a foreign Electorate. 
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CAPERNAUM.* 

And now, methinks, I am ready to interrupt 
ducome, and could rather, were I sure 
would attend me in it, sit down and cover 
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licavicst part of it might justly fall ? Is there 
DO city that rises to our tlioughts far superior to 
Capernaum in its wealth and magnificence, and 
in some respects more than equal to it in ite 
gmlt 1 0 London, I^ndon ! dear city of my 
birth and education, seat of so many of my 
friends, scat of our princes and senators, centre 
of our commerce, heart of our island, which 
must feel and languish, must tremble, and, I Imd 
almost said, die with thee. How art thou lifted 
np to heaven. How high do thy glories rise ; 
and how bright do they shine. How great is thy 
magnificence. How extensive thy commerce. 
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How numerous, how free, how happy thy in* 
ha1>itants. How liappy, above all, in their 
religious opportunities. In the uncomipted 
Gospel, so long, so faithfully preached in thy 
synagogues, displayed in so many peculiar 
glories, which were but beginning to dawn 
when Jesus himself dwelt in Cupeniaum, and 
preached repentance there. But while we survey 
these heights of elevation, must we not tremble, 
lest thou shouldst fall so much the lower, lest thou 
shouldst plunge so much the deeper in ruin ? 

My situation, sirs, is not such as to render 
me most capable of judging concerning tlie 
moral character of this our justly-celebrated 
metropolis. But who can hc.ir what seems the 
most credible reports of it — yea, I will add, 
who can walk its streets but for a few days with 
observation and not take an alarm, and be ready 
to meditate terror? Whoso spirit must not, 
like that of Paul at Athens, be stirrcl, when he 
sees the city so abandoned to profaneiiess, luxury, 
and vanity ? Is it indeed false all that we he.ar ? 
Is it indeed accidental all that we see? Is Lon- 
don wronged, when it is said, that great licenti- 
ousness reigns amongst most of its inhabitants, 
and great indolence and indifference to religion, 
even among those who are not licentious ? That 
assemblies for divine worship are much neglected, 
or frequented with little appearance of serious- 
ness or solemnity ; while assemblies for pleasure 
are thronged, and attended with such an eager- 
ness, that all the heart and soul seems to be 
given to them, rather than to God I That most 
of its families are prayerless, wanting time, it 
seems, or rather wanting heart, for those social 
devotions ; while many hours of every day tan 
be given to recreations or amusements at home, 
if by any accident it is impracticable to seek 
them abroad? That the Sabbath, instead of 
being religiously observed, is given to jaunU of 
pleasure into neighbouring villages, or wasted on 
beds of sloth, or at tables of e.tcess ? That not 
only persons in the highest ranks of life, but 
that the trading part of its citizens, affect such 
an excessive gaiety, and grandeur, and delicacy, 
the very reverse of that frugality of our ances- 
tors, wlio raised the city to what it Is ? That 
men in almost every rank are ambitious of ap- 
pearing to be something more than those who 
stand in the nc.xt rank above them could con- 
veniently allow themselves to ajipcar ; and in 
consequence of this are grasping at business they 
cannot manage, entering into engagements for 
what they cannot answer; and so, after a vain 
and contemptible blaze, drawing bankruptcy 
upon themselves and exposing to the danger of 
it honest, industrious por. ons, who aro won by 
that suspicious face of plenty to repose a coiifl- 
dcDce in them, on tliat very account so much 
' the less reasonable and safe ? That the poorer 
sort of people are so gro-ssly ignorant as to 
know hardly anything of religion, but the 
' sacred names which they continually profane ; 


so wretchc<lly depraved, as to consume their 
time and strength in reaching at those low and 
pernicious luxuries which they may hope to 
attain ; and so abandoned as to sink nnehostised 
into the most brutal sensualities and impurities; 
while those who could exert any remarkable 
zeal to remedy these evils, by introducing a 
deep and warm sense of religion into the minds 
of others, are sn.spected and censured as whimsi- 
cal and enthnsiastical, if not designing men? 
In a word, that the religion of our Divine Master 
is, by multitudes, of the great and the vulgar, 
openly renounced and blasphemed ; and by 
others but coldly defended, as if it were grown 
a matter of mere indifference, which men might, 
without any degree of mischief, reject at their 
pleasure — yea, as if it were a matter of great 
doubt and uncertainty, whether men's souls 
were immortal, or whether they were extin- 
guished with so empty and insignificant a life ? 
Men and brethren, are these things indeed to be 
so? I take not upon me to answer absolutely 
that they are ; but I will venture to say, that 
if they are indeed thus, London, as rich and 
grand, and glorions as it is, has reason to tremble, 
and to tremble so much the more for its ahuse<1 
riches, grandeur, and glory. 

ON SEEING HIM THAT IS INVISIBLE. 

Endeavour io get a firm and rational persua- 
sion of the existence, providence, and presence 
of God. You all allow the thing at first hearing ; 
but have you a firm persuasion of it in your pwn 
minds? do you consider how evident, how ap- 
parent, how certain it is? look about you, look 
within you, and reflect seriously. Could these 
things be without a God ? Could I be without 
Him? Didlcallmyselfintobeing? Didanother 
creature create me? if he were the means of pro- 

ducingmc.howcameheby that power? how washe 

himself produced by another, and another? Still 
you will come to him who was the son of him, who 
was the son of God. How were the snn and moon 
fonned, and the host of heaven ? who gave to them 
all their lustre ? who fixed them in their orbs ? who 
moves them with that swiftness and steadiness, 
so that all the proce-ss and order of tliera is the 
same from generation to generation ? look upon 
the tokens of His goodness, as well as of His 
power, in the formation of your body and your 
mind. Thou hast possessed my reins. Thou 
entcrest, as it were, into the most vital p.arts of 
my frame, and there Thou dwullest and actest 
continually ; and there Thou, Lord, art doing I 
know not particularly and assuredly wlmt. But 
that which, because I know not, it is plain that 
I do not myself; and yet that, which, if it be 
not done, I must die in a mometit, and this 
poor body sink and drop under its own weight. 
Uok about into tlie world : wherever you direct 
your eyes, you may trace the footsteps of Deity, 
and you must say, I am sure that God h.as been 
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Iiere, by the blessings which He has scattered 
and left behind Him ; or rather, I ara sure that 
He is here, by the blessings which at every mo- 
ment He is dealing out. How does the gra« 
grow, the fruit ripen, the auimals live ? it is 
because God gives grass for the cattle, and corn 
and herb for the service of man ; it is because 
God feeds the fowls of the air, and they fly by 
His power. 

I will not, then, set it down among possi- 
bilities, among probabilities, that there may 
probably or possibly be a God, but among tbe 
greatest certainties, of which the mind of man 
is capable ; as a thing of which I have as much 
evidence, as that there is any visible being at 
all, 08 great as that I have myself the power of 
tbonght 

Endeavour to view the blessed God in the 
light in which the Gospel of His Son has placed 
him. It is so noble and so amiable to view, that 
if you accustom yourselves to it, you will de- 
light to dwell upon it, and to review it again 
and again. It represents God, not as slighting 
this world of ours, even when it had offended 
Him, not os immediately destroying it, or as 
marking its inhabitants for a day of slaughter, 
as traitors, and maintained at tbe expense of 
the king till their execution day is come ; but as 
entertaining thoughts of love and mercy toward 
poor, sinful man, as caring for us with a great 
care, and employing His counsels, even long be- 
fore wo were bom, for our deliverance, and for 
our salvation. It represents Him as busying 
Himself so much (if I may use the expression} 
about us and our concerns, as to send His own 
Son to inform us who He himself is, and what 
He would have us to be, what He expects from 
ns on the one hand, and what we may expect 
from Him on the other. Yea, os sending His 
Son in a mortal body that He might converse 
with us for a long time, and might sow the 
seeds of true religion in our world, seeds which 
were to last os long as this world itself, and that 
He might at length die for us too, and redeem 
us to God, by pouring forth His own blood, and 
that He might leave a Gospel behind Him, 
written by the inspiration of His Spirit, which, 
under Divine blessing and grace, might be the 
food and comfort of souls from one generation to 
another: that Gospel which He brought down 
from heaven. Oh 1 did those poor blind heathens 
reverence and adore a senseless image of deity 
because they supposed it of heavenly original 
the nn^e^t feU down from Jupiter out of 

we to value Christ 
and His Gospel os of celestial original indeed ; 
and to love that God who sent us such a present, 
a hl^g so much more valuable than the Bui 

n the firmament. And how delightful shoiUd it 

God in this, as 

^e Qoi and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
iiH in and through Him, os “the Father of 
mercies, sad the G<d of all consolation.*’ 


Labour to secure an interest in God tliroiigh 
Christ, aud then it will be plea.s.-int to maintain 
a sight of Him. The groat reason why men look 
at God no more is becau.so they dread tlio si^ht 
of Him, their consciences telling tlicin that lit- 
is their enemy, or at least tliat lie may be h*. ; 
that it is at best a very dubious case whether 
they have any interest in Him or not. Labour, 
therefore, I beseech you, to nialcc it out to your 
own souls, as a plain and evident thing, that yon 
have a covenant interest in God. And how can 
this bo done but by solemnly laying hold of Hw 
covenant In Christ, and by setting your seal to 
it ? Wilt thou not, says God, from this time cry 
unto roe, My Father, Thou art the guide of my 
youth! And surely it is a pleasant thing for a 
dutiful and affectionate child to look upon his 
Father. View Him not merely as reconcilable, 
as one who may, perhaps, lay aside His wrath 
and become your friend, but as one who is 
actually reconciled. Go to Him, therefore, this 
day and say, “ Lord, I have been a rebel, and 1 
have deserved to die for my rebellion. I deserve 
that He who made me should not have mercy on 
me, and that He who formed me should show mo 
no favour. But I have heard that Thou art a 
merciful God. I have been told that Thou didst 
condescend to say, and even to swear, that 
’Thou dcsirest not the death of a sinner.’ 1 
have been told that Thou didst send Thine own 
dear and gracious Son into this world of ours to 
call hack poor lost creatures to Thee, and to 
purchase pardon for them, and to declare it to 
them ; yea, that Thou bast assured us by Him 
that he *wbo believes shall have eternal life.’ 
‘NoWj,Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbelief.’ 
I have been told that Thou hast been pleased to 
make a covenant, a new and better covenant, 
with poor siuneis, of which He is the surety. I 
desire to enter myself into this covenant ; I am 
heartily willing to be saved by Thee in TTiiiio 
own way, and therefore I beseech Thee that 
Thou wouldst save me. I beseech Thee that 
Thou wouhlst become my God and Father in 
Christ, aud I present myself to Thee in token of 
this desire, and would gladly, whenever Thou 
Shalt give me an opportunity, do it at ITiy table. 
Yea, 1 desire daily to repeat it as my own act 
and deed, to give myself to Thee, and to receive 
^ee, through Christ, into my soul os my por- 
tion, and hope, and God." When you are con- 
scious of this temper you will view God not only 
with pleasure, but 1 had almost said, in allusion 
to the common form of our expressing ourselves, 
with pride • (but that were improper), with 
humble joy and triumph, as the Psalnust, “ Be- 
hold this God is our God 1” 0 how I delight to 
fix my eyes upon Him, and survey Him in tliia 
view t This God, with all His infinite wisdom 
and almighty power, and immense inexhaustible 
treasure of goodness, and mercy, and foilbfol- 
ness, and love, is mine, and mine for ever. 
Shall one man view his estate, and another his 
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hoDonr with satisfaction? and another periiaps 
his person, and another even his dress, and in- 
wardly congratnlate himself that he is so rich, 
and so powerful, and so beautiful, and so fine? 
And shall not I, with infinitely greater satis- 
faction, view my God, and congratulate my own 
soul that I am so happy as to possess Him, and 
to stand in such a relation to Him ? I would do 
it every day and every hour. 

If you desire to maintain such views of Him, 
who is invisible, then guard against an undue 
attachment to all things that are seen, to this 
world and its interests. 

Tliese things, do, as it were, stand in the way 
of God ; they make such a crowd about us that 
we cannot see Him. It alienates the heart from 
His love and service ; so says the apostle in those 
remarkable words, “ Love not the world nor the 
ihings of the world ; for if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him” 
(1 John ii. 15). If you are much attached to 
worldly interests, you will venture to displease 
God for the sake of them, and then, when you 
have displeased Him, you will not care to see 
Him with those marks of displeasure Which His 
awful countenance will wear. As our Lord says, 
“No man can serve two masters; you cannot 
serve God and Mammon and the soul that 
serves not God with some degree of zeal, as well 
as of fidelity, loves not to see Him, and thus the 
world concludes. Whereas the heart in which 
God has dwelt, and which has been used to live 
in the sight of Him, when flesh and heart fail, 
has something for “the strength of its heart and 
its portion for ever.” What then will you say, 
must we needs go out of the world, and betake 
ourselves to the life of hermits, that we may 
preserve religion in our hearts? By no means. 
We may do it with much greater honour to reli- 
gion by abiding in the converse of the world, 
even though we had it in our power to quit it, 
which many of us have not. We may show 
more of the force of it, and we may spread more 
of the spirit of it, by a social and conversable 
life. But then let us take heed that business 
and conversation do not possess our minds so 
much as to leave in them no room for God. Let 
us take care that we be often looking at the 
blessed God while we are conversing in the 
world ; and let us guard against a fond alTcctiou 
for anything in this world which would give us 
a disrelish of devotion and the exercises of it. 
The greatest and noblest exercise is not to fly 
from the world, but to meet and conquer it; 
nor can it he better expressed than by the 
apostle, that “those who rejoice should he as 
though they rejoiced not.” 

If we would maintain habitual intercourse with 
God, let us think frequently and solemnly of the 
. invisible world to which we are going. This 
advice stands in connection with the former, 
both giving and receiving strength, and therefore 
they are joined by the apostle, “ Look not at the 


things whicli are seen, but at those things which 
are unseen.” How happy would it he for us in 
this respect if we could look at the things which 
are unseen ! Is there not a world of spirits of a 
nature quite dill'erent from and vastly superior 
to this world of bodies in which we dwell ? 
Expatiate, my thoughts, in this immense region. 
.\nd what inhabitants dost thou see here ? I see 
on the one hand the paradise of God, where 
Jehovah dwells ; on the other, millions of bright 
and happy creatures who, during the many thou- 
sand years for which they have existed (and God 
only knows how many thousand), have never 
known a sentiment of guilt or a perception of 
misery. Is there not such a species of beings? 
I certainly know from the Word of God that 
there is, and that among them there are human 
spirits, who once dwelt in such bodies as mine, 
and having broken their way through the en- 
tanglements, temptations, anti dangers of life, 
are received by the angels as their brethren and 
friends, and dwell with them, sharing, in some 
considerable degree, in their business and their 
pleasures. And is there not another kind of a 
region, of darkness and despair, where the fallen 
spirits dwell ? “The angels that kept not their 
first state,” but sinned, and upon that were cast 
down from heaven 1 And are there not, likewise, 
among them vast numbers that once dwelt upon 
earth, who saw the sun, and tasted but abused 
the bounty of their Creator? Thousands, ten 
thousands, no doubt, who heard His word, hut 
trifled with the grace of His Gospel during the 
certain time which God had allotted to them for 
their trial, and who are cut off, and are under 
condemnation, to whom “nothing remains but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation.” And are these scenes which have 
no connection with my concerns t I see one and 
another of my fellow-creatures drop the body 
and disappear. The invisible spirit flies off, and 
the poor abandoned carcase is laid in the dust, 
that it may not affect the living, and thus it be- 
comes invisible too as to any certain remainder 
which can he traced of it ; and must not I shortly 
take my turn? I am even now surrounded by 
these invisible beings; the angels wait to guard 
me, and arc the instruments of a gracious provi- 
dence for niy preservation ; the devils are near 
too, and wait opportunities of mischief, and ere 
long I shall see myself in the hands of the one or 
of the other, and know that they are hearing me 
on my way to heaven or to hell as my final, as 
my everlasting abode. When this thought enters 
deep into the mind it will be natural to look to 
an invisible God, the great Lord of both these 
worlds, and of all their various inhabitants ! it is 
natural to commit a soul, an immortal soul (the 
importance of which will then be felt), to His 
powerful and faithful care. 

That wo should often be setting ourselves to 
think expressly of God, and to speak directly to 
Him. 
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Visible objectu have a great advantage over 
us. \7e must, therefore, have our proper seasons 
of retirement, our proper times for calling our 
Ihonghts from the world, for charging them to 
have done with it, that wo may converse with 
God and Divine things ; that we should summon 
up our souls to the work, as David, “ Bless the 
Lord, 0 my soul," etc. (Psalm ciil 1, 2) ; so 
should we say, “View the Lord, 0 my soul, 
contemplate Him and His glories. 0 think what 
a mysterious, what a marvellous, what an ami- 
able being He is 1 Look through the whole 
creation, and see what desen’es thy esteem, thy 
love, and thy trust, in comparison with Him : 
He Is accessible through Christ, He bears prayers, 
He listens to the cry of His servants and His 
people. Resolve, therefore, that thou wilt con- 
verse with Him : address Him, therefore, by 
daily prayer, and particularly in secret. Enter 
into thy closet, it will assist thy conceptions of 
Him, it will remind thee of Hb exUtence, and 
of thy business with Him there ; and see to it 
that this part of duty do not degenerate into a 
form, that the soul be right with God while it 
is performed : and I do not doubt but it will 
have a most happy influence ; and will bring 
the mind to such a temper and deposition that 
you may often be able to direct the eye of the 
soul to God in the intervob of such solemnities ; 
as a pious native of France expresses it, that 
when he passed through the streets of Paris, 
where one may well imagine there would be 
diversions enough, his soul was no more moved 
than if he were in a desert 

Let us cry earnestly to the great Father of 
spirits to direct our fallen and degenerate minds 
to Himself, if we desire to maintain our fre- 
quent views of Him. 

We might, says that excellent person to 
whom I have just referred, as soon bring down 
fire from heaven, or draw the stars from their 
orbits, as kindle devotion in our own cold dead 
hwts without a Divine agency and operation. 
The Urd opened the eyes of H^ar, and she 
saw the relief which He bad prepared for her in 


the wilderness. He must open our eyes, or wc 
shall not see Him. Cry, therefore, to Him willi 
all your souls, and if you feel your livarls raised 
to Him, look upon it as a token for good, as an 
assurance not only of His providcitlial but gr.u i- 
ous presence. “0 thou King eternal, imniorl;.!, 
and invisible 1 Thou art ever with me, and yet 1 
see Thee not : ever near to mo, and yet ! do not 
perceive Thee: and imimrtant as Thy presence 
is, I am often insensible of it : and shall it bo 
always thus? Lordl I cannot bear it. I am 
persuaded that I see ; and, blessed bo Thy name, 

I feel it, that it were better to die than to live 
as at a distance from Thee : belter to have no 
being at all than to lose God among Ilis crea- 
tures, though it were the most excellent of 
them: and, therefore, 0 Lord, 1 earnc-stly 
entreat this favour of Thee, not that Thou 
wouldst make me rich and great, that Tliou 
wouldst prosper me in my worldly affairs, 
though 1 desire such prosperity as Thou shalt 
see best, but that the eye of my soul may be 
directed to Thee. 1 would say as Thy servant 
Moses, ‘ 0 Lord I I beseech Thee, show me 'I1iy 
glory’ (ExocL xxxiil. 18), in a spiritual sensei 
Give me such a view of Thee as may fix my 
roving mind upon Thee more than ever i Lot 
me see Thee so as to rejoice, if it be Thy blessed 
will ; but if not, let me see Thee, so as to fear 
Thee, and to love Thee, and to conduct myself 
in a manner that may be agreeable to Thee : 
that in whatever darkness I now walk, I may at 
last come to see light in Thy light, so to behold 
Thy face in righteousness, as to be satisfied with 
Thy complete likeness; end, when D>y foolish 
heart would lose sight of Theo in the midst of 
these surrounding vanities, let me rather be 
made to feel Thine band smiting me than to 
live in a forgetfulness of Thy presence.” 

Is there a heart in this assembly that can 
say amen to these petitions t If thoro be, I 
wiU be humbly bold to eay it is a heart that bos 
already seen God, a heart that, persisting in 

these sentiments, will see and enjoy Him for 
ever. 
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free grace. 


« 

Hojv freely does God love the world 1 While 

m "Christ died for the un- 

godly. WhUo we were “dead in sin,” God 

«e«hed at BrUtol, in tUo year 1740 .^ 


" spared not his own Son, hut delivered Him up 

for US all And how freely with Him does Ho 

. ^ tWngo I” VerUy, Free Grace is all 

ID alL 

Tho grace op love of QoA, Tvhonce cometh our 
salvation, la free in all, and free for oil. 

irst, It i$ free iu all to whom it is given. It 
does not depend on any power or merit in man ; 
no, not in any degree, neither in whole, nor in 
port. It does not in anywise depend either on 
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llic good works or righteousness of the receiver ; 
not on anyUiing he has done, or anything be is. 
It does not depend on his endeavours. It does 
not depend on his good tempers, or good desires, 
or good purposes and intentions; for all these 
flow from the free grace of God ; they are the 
streams only, not the fovint-iiu. They are the 
fruits of free grace, and not the root. They are 
not the cause, hut the effects of it. 'Whatsoever 
good is in man, or is done by man, God is the 
author and doer of it. Thus is His grace free in 
all ; that is, no way depending on any power or 
merit in man, but on God alone, who freely gave 
us Uis own Son, and “with Him freely giveth 
us all things.” 

But is it free for all, as well as in all I To 
this some have answered, “No; it is free only 
for those whom God hath ordained to life ; and 
they are but a little flock. The greater part of 
mankind God bath ordained to death ; aud it is 
not free for them. Them God hateth ; and, 
therefore, before they were born, decreed they 
should die eternally. And this He absolutely 
decreed, because so was His good pleasure— be- 
cause it was His sovereign will Accordingly, 
they are born for this,— to be destroyed body 
and soul in hell. And they grow up under the 
irrevocable curse of God, without any possibility 
of redemption ; for what grace God gives, He 
gives only for this, to increase, not prevent, 
their damnatiou.” 

This is that decree of predestination. But 
methinks I hear one say, “ This is not the pre- 
destination which I hold : I hold only the election 
of grace. What I believe is no more than this,— 
that God, before the foundation of the world, 
did elect a certain number of men to be justified, 
sanctified, and glorified. Now, all these will bo 
saved, and. none else; for the rest of mankind 
God leaves to themselves. So they follow the 
imaginations of their own hearts, which are only 
eva°continually, and, wa.xing worse and worse, 
are at length justly punished with everlasting 
destruction.*’ 

Is this all the predestination which you hold ? 
Consider ; perhaps this is not all. Do not you 
believe God ordained them to this very thing f 
If so, you believe the whole decree ; you hold 
predestination in the full sense which has been 
above described. But it may be you think you 
do uot. Do not you then believe God hardens 
the hearts of them that perish ? Do not you be- 
Ueve He (literally) hardened Pharaoh’s heart; 
and that for this end He raised him up, or created 
him? Why, this amounts to just the same thing. 
If you believe Pharaoh, or any oue man upon 
earth, was created for this end— to be damned - 
you hold all that has beeu said of predestination. 
And there is uo need you should add that God 
seconds His decree, which is supposed unchange- 
able and irresistible, by hardening the hearts of 
those vessels of wrath whom that decree had 
before fitted for destruction. 


Well, but it may be you do not believe even 
this ; you do not bold any decree of reproba- 
tion ; you do not think God decrees any man to 
be damned, nor hardens, irresistibly fits him, 
for damnation ; you only say, “ God eternally 
decreed that all being dead in sin He would say 
to some of the dry bones. Live, and to others He 
would not ; that, consequently, these should he 
made alive, and those abide in death — these 
should glorify God by their salvation, and those 
by their destruction.” 

Is not this what you mean by the election of 
grace ? If it be, I would ask one or two ques- 
tions : Are any who are not thus elected saved ? 
or were any, from the foundation of the world ? 
Is it possible any man should be saved unless be 
be thus elected? If you say, “No,” you are 
but where you was ; you are not got one hair’s 
breadth further; you still believe that, in con- 
sequence of an unchangeable, irresistible decree 
of God, the greater part of mankind abide in 
death, without any possibility of redemption ; 
inasmuch as none can save them but God, and 
Ho will not save them. You believe He hath 
absolutely decreed not to save them ; and what 
is this but decreeing to damn them ? It is, in 
effect, neither more nor less; it comes to the 
same thing ; for if you are dead, and altogether 
unable to make yourself alive, then, if God 
has absolutely decreeil He will make only others 
alive, and not you. He hath absolutely decreed 
your everlasting death ; you are absolutely con- 
signed to damnation. So then, though you use 
softer words than some, you mean the self-same 
thing ; and God’s decree concerning the election 
of grace according to your account of it, amounts 
to neither more nor less than what others call 
God’s decree of reprobation. 

Call it, therefore, by whatever name you 
please, election, pretention, predestination, or 
reprobation, it comes in the end to the same 
thing. The sense of all is plainly this,— by 
virtue of an eternal, unchangeable, irresistible 
decree of God, one p.art of mankind are infallibly 
saved, and the rest infallibly damned ; it being 
impossible that any of the former should be 
damned, or that any of the latter should be 
saved* 

But if this be so, then is all preaching vain. 
It is needless to them that are elected ; for they, 
whether with preaching or without, will infallibly 
be saved. Therefore, the end of preaching— to 
save souls— is void with regard to them ; and it 
is useless to them that are uot elected, for they 
cannot possibly be saved. They, whether with 
preaching or without, will infallibly be damned. 
The end of preaching is, tiiercfore, void with 
regard to tliem likewise ; so that in either case 
our preaching is vain, as your hearing is also 

vain. , , . 

This, then, is a plain proof that the doctrine 

of predestination is not a doctrine of God, be- 
cause it makes void the oi-dinonce of God ; and 
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God is not divided against Himself. A second 
is that it directly tends to destroy that holiness 
which is the end of all the ordinances of God. 

I do not say none who hold it are holy (for God 
is of tender mercy to those who are unavoidably 
entangled in errors of any kind) ; but that the 
doctrine itself— that every man is either elected 
or not elected from eternity, and that the one 
mmt inevitably be saved, and the other inevit- 
ably damned— has a manifest tendency to de- 
stroy holiness in general ; for it wholly takes 
away those first motives to follow after it, so 
frequently proposed in Scripture, the hope of 
future reward and fear of punishment, the hope 
of heaven and fear of hell. That these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, and those 
into life eternal, is no motive to him to struggle 
for life who believes bis lot is cast already ; it is 
not reasonable for him so to do, if he thinks he 
is unalterably adjudged either to life or death. 
You will say, ** But be knows not whether it is 
life or deatK” What then this helps not the 
matter ; for if a sick man knows that he must 
unavoidably die, or unavoidably recover, though 
he knows not which, it is unreasonable for him 
to take any physic at all He might justly say 
(and so I have heard some speak, both in bodily 
sickness and in spiritual), If lam ordained to 
life, I shall live ; if to death, I shall die ; so I 
need not trouble myself about ib'* So directly 
does this doctrine tend to shut the very gate of 
holiness in general — to hinder unholy men from 
ever approaching thereto, or striving to enter in 
thereat. 

As directly does this doctrine tend to destroy 
several particular branches of holiness. Such 
are meekness and love — love, I mean, of our 
enemies— of the evil and unthankful. I say 
not, that none who hold it have meekness and 
love (for os is the power of God, so is His 
mercy) ; but that it naturally tends to inspire 
or increase a sharpness or eagerness of temper, 
which is quite contrary to the meekness of 
Christ; as then specially appears, when they are 
opposed on this head. And it as naturally 
inspires contempt or coldness towards those 
whom we suppose outcasts from God. “ 0 
but," you say, “I suppose no particular man a 
reprobate.” You mean you would not if you 
could help it ; but you cannot help sometimes 
applying your general doctrine to particular 
persons ; the enemy of souls will apply it for 
yom You know how often he has done so. 
But you rejected the thought with abh'onenco. 
True; as soon as you could ; but how did it sour 

You 

>ou then felt towards that poor sinner, whom 

rno'Tf ^*>ether llZ 

be$ii hated of God from 
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This is evident as to all those who believe them- 
selves to be reprobated, or who only suspect or 
fear it. All the great and precious promises are 
lost to tliera ; they afford them no ray of com- 
fort, for they are not the elect of God ; therdr.n' 
they have neither lot nor portion in them. This 
is an effectual bar to their finding any comfort 
or happiness, even in that religion whose ways 
are designed to bo “ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths peace.” 

And as to you who believe yourselves the elect 
of God, what is your happiness 1 I hope, not a 
notion, a speculative belief, a bare opinion of 
any kind, but a feeling possession of God in 
your heart, wrought in you by the Holy Ghost, 
or the witness of God’s Spirit with your spirit 
that you are a child of God. This, othonvise 
termed “ the full assurance of faith,” is the true 
ground of a Christian’s happiness. And it doc.s 
indeed imply a full assurance tliat all your past 
sins are forgiven, and that you are noto a child 
of God. But it does not necessarily imply a full 
assorance of our future perseverance. 1 do not 
say this is never joined to it, but that it is not 
necessarily implied therein ; for many have the 
one who have not the other. 

Now, this witness of the Spirit czpcricnco 
shows to be much obstructed by this doctrine ; 
and not only in those who, believing themselves 
reprobated, by this belief thrust it far from them, 
but even in them that have tasted of that good 
gift, who yet have soon lost it again, and fallen 
back into doubts, and fears, and darkness- 
horrible darkness that might be felt. And 1 
appeal to any of you who hold this doctrine, to 
say, between God and your o'wu hearts, whether 
you bare not often a return of doubts and fears 
concerning your election or perseverance. If 
you ask, Who has not I ” I answer, very few of 
those that hold this doctrine ; but many, very 
many of those that bold it not, in all parts of 
the earth — many of those who know and fool 
that they are in Christ to-day, and “ take no 
thought for the morrow;’’ who “abide in Him” 
by faith from hour to hour, or, rather, from 
moment to moment ; many of these have enjoyed 
the uninterrupted witness of His Spirit, the 
continual light of His countenance, from the 
moment wherein they first believed, for many 
months or years, to this day. 

That assurance of faith which these eiyoy ex- 
cludes all doubt and fear. It excludes all lands 
of doubt and fear concerning their future perse- 
verance ; though it is not properly, as was said 
before, an assurance of what is future, but only 
of what luno is. And thU needs not for its sup- 
port a speculative belief, that whoever is once 
ordained to life must live ; for it is wrought, 
from hour to hour, by the mighty power of God, 
“by the Holy Ghost which is given unto them." 
And therefore that doctrine is not of God, be- 
cause it tends to obstruct, if not destroy, this 
great work of the Holy Ghost, whence flows 
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the chief comfort of religion, the happiness of 
Christianity. 

Again, how nncomfortahle a thought is this, 
that thousands and millions of men, without any 
preceding offence or fault of theirs, were un- 
changeably doomed to everlasting burnings. 
How peculiarly uncomfortable must it be to 
those who have put on Christ, to those who, 
being tilled with bowels of mercy, tenderness, 
and compassion, could even “wish themselves 
accursed for their brethren's sake.” 

Fourthly, this uncomfortable doctrine directly 
tends to destroy our zeal for good works. And 
Ibis it does, first, as it naturally tends (accord- 
ing to what was observed before) to destroy our 
love to the greater part of mankind, namely, the 
evil and unthankful. For whatever lessons our 
love, must so far lessen our desire to do them 
good. This it does, secondly, as it cuts off one 
of the strongest motives to all acts of bodily 
mercy, such as feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and the like— viz., the hope of saving 
their souls from death. For what avails it to ; 
relieve their temporal wants, who are just drop- 
ping into eternal fire? “Well, but run and 
snatch them as brands out of tl»e fire.” Nay, 
this you sujipose impossible. They were ap- 
pointed thervunto, you say, from eteniity, 
before they bad done either good or evil. You 
l>elieve it is the will of God they .should die. 
And “who hath resisted HU will?” But you 
say you do not know whether these are elected 
or not. What then? If you know they are the 
one or the other— that they are either elected, 
or not elected— all your labour is void and vain. 
In either case, your advice, reproof, or exhorta- 
tion is as neeedicss and useless as ourpreicliing. 

It is needless to them that are elected, for they 
will infallibly be saved without it It is useless 
to them that are not elected, for with or with- ' 
out it they will infallibly be damned ; there- 
fore you cannot, consistently with your princi- 
ples, take any pains about their salvation, 1 
Consequently, those principles directly tend to 
destroy your zeal for good works ; for all good i 
works ; but particularly for the greatest of all, 
the saving of souls from death. | 

But, lifthly, this doctrine not only tends to ' 
destroy Christian holiness, liappiness, and good , 
works, but hath also a <lirecta!id manifest tcud- 
eucy to overthrow the whole Christian revela- 
tion. The point u hicb the wisest of the modem 
unbelievers must industriously labour to prove, ' 
is that the Christian revelation is not necessary. 
Tliey well know, could they once show this, the 
conclusion would be too plain to be denied, “if 
jtbe not nccessar)', it is not true.” Now, this 
fundamental point you give up. For supposing 
that eternal, unchangeable decree, one part of 
mankind must be saved, though the Christian 
revelation were not in being, and the other part 
of mankind must he damned, notwithsUnding 
that revelation. And what would an mfidel 


desire more? You allow him all he asks. In 
making the Gospel thus unneces-sar)' to all 
sorts of men ; you give up the whole Christian 
cause. “ 0 tell it nnt in Gath. Publish it not 
in the streets of Askeloii, lest the daughters of 
the uncircumcised rejoice ; ” lest the sons of 
unbelief triumph. 

And as this doctrine manifestly and directly 
tends to overthrow the whole Christian revela- 
tion, so it does the same thing, by plain conse- 
quence, in making that revelation contradict 
itself. For it is grounded on such an interpre- 
tation of .some texts (more or fewer it matters 
not) as flatly contradicts all the other texts, and 
indeed the whole scope and tenor of Scripture. 
For instance, the assertors of this doctrine in- 
terpret that text of Scripture, “Jacob have 1 
loved, but Esau have I hated,” as implying that 
God in a literal sense hated Esau, and all the 
reprobated, from eternity. Now, what can 
possibly he a more flat contradiction than this, 
not onlv to the whole scope and tenor of Scrip- 
ture, but also to all those particular texts which 
expressly declare, “ God is love ?” Again, they 
infer from that text, “I wiU have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy” (Rom. ix. 15), that 
God is love only to some men, viz., the elect, 
and that He hath mercy for those only; flatly 
contrary to which is the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, as is that express declaration in particular, 
“ The Lord is loving nnto every man ; and His 
mercy is over all His works” (Psalm cilv. 9). 
Again, they infer from that and the like texts, 
“ It is not of him that willcth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,” that 
He showeth mercy only to those to whom He bad 
respect from all eternity. Nay, hut who replicth 
against God now? You now contradict the 
whole oracles of God. which declare throughout, 
“God is no respecter of person.s” (Acts x. 34): 
“ There is no respect of persons with Him ” (Rom. 
ii. 11). Again, from that text, “The chUdren 
being not yet bom, neither having done any 
good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might staml, not of works, but of 
Him that caUeth ; it was said unto her, ’ unto 
Rebecca, “The elder shall serve the younger; 
you infer, that our being predestinated, or elect, 
no way depends on the foreknowledge of God. 
Flatly contrary to this are all the Scriptures, 
and those in particular, “Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God" (1 Pe^r i. 2) ; “ Whom 
He did foreknow, He also did predestinate 

(Rom. viii. 29). „ . . u.. • 

And “the same Lord over all is rich m 

mercy *' to all that call upon Him ” (Rom. 1 . 12). 
But you say, “ No, He is such only to those for 
whom Christ died. And those are not all, hot 
; only a few, whom God hath chosen out of the 
world • for He died not for all, but only for those 
who were ‘ chosen in Him before the foundnUon 
of the world* ” (Eph. i. 4). Flatly contrary to 
your interpretation of these Scriptures, also, u 
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the whole tenor of the New Testament ; as are 
in particular those texts: “Destroy not him 
with thy meat, for whom Christ died ” (Rom. 
xiv. 15)— a clear proof that Christ died, not only 
for those that are saved, but also for them that 
perish ; He is “ the Saviour of the world ” (John 
iv. 42); He is “the Lamb of God that takcth 
away the sins of the world” (i. 29); “He is the 
propitiation, not for our sins only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world" (1 John ii. 2)* 
‘‘He,” the living God, “is the Saviour of all 
men” (1 Tim. iv. 10); “He gave Him.self a ran- 
som for all ■' (ii. 6) ; “ He tasted death for every 
man'' (Ueb. ii. 9). 

If you ask, “Whythen are uotall men saved!” 
the whole law and the testimony answer, First, 
Not because of any decree of God ; not because it 
is His pleasure they should die ; for, “ As I live, 
saith the Lord God,” “I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth" (Ezel:. zviii. 3, 32). 
Whatever be the cause of their perishing, it can- 
not be His will, if the oracles of God are true ; 
for they declare, “ He is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance” (2 Pet iii. 9); “Ho willeth that all 
men should bo saved.” And they, secondly, 
declare what is the cause why all men are not 
saved, namely, that they will not be saved. So 
our Lord expressly, “ Te will not come unto mo 
that ye may have life” (John r. 40). “The 
power of the Lord is present to heal ” them, but 
they will not be healed. “They reject the 
counsel,” the merciful counsel of God, “ against 
themselves,” as did their stiff-necked forefathers. 
And therefore are they without excuse ; because 
God would save them, but they will not be 
saved. This is the condemnation, “ How often 
would I have gathered you together, and ye 
would not” (Matt ixiii. 37). 

Thus manifestly does this doctrine tend to 
overthrow the whole Christian revelation, bv 
making it contradict itself ; by giving such ai 
interpretation of some texts, as flatly contra- 
dicts all the other texts, and indeed the whole 
scope and tenor of Scripture— an abundant proof 
that it is not of God, But neither is this all, 
for, seventhly, it is a doctrine full of blasphemy, 
of such blasphemy as I should dread to mention, 
hut that the honour of our gracious God, and 
the cause of His truth, wiU not suffer me to bo 
silent In the cause of God, then, and from a 
smMw concern for the glory of His great name, 
I wm motion a few of the horrible blasphemies 
contamed in this horrible doctrine. But first I 
must warn every one of you that hears, as ye 
will answer it at the great day, not to charge me 

i r vT’ Waspbemtag, beenss 

I mention the blasphemy of others. And the 

mow you are grieved with them that do thus 

love 

towards toem the more, and that your heart's 

“Father, 

forgive them, for they know not what they do 1” 


Tliis premised, let it be observed that Ibis 
doctrine represents our blessed l.ord “Jvsiia 
Christ the righteous, the only begotten Son of 
the Father, full of grace and truth," os a hypo- 
crite, a deceiver of the people, a man voi<l of 
common sincerity. For it cannot he denied tliut 
He everywhere speaks as if He worn willing that 
all men should be saved; therefore, to say that 
He was not willing that all men shouhl be savcil, 
is to represent Him os a mere hypocrite and dis- 
sembler. It cannot be denied that the gracious 
words which come out of His mouth arc full of 
invitations to all sinners : to .say, then, that He 
did not intend to save all sinners is to represent 
Him as a gross deceiver of tho people. You 
cannot deny that He say.s, “ Come unto mo, all 
ye that arc weary and heavy laden I” If, then, 
you say He calls those that cannot conic, Ihoso 
whom He can make able to come, but will not, 
how is it possible to describe greater insincerity t 
You represent Him as mocking His helpless 
creatures, by offering what He never intends to 
give. You describe Him as saying one thing 
and meaning another; as pretending tho love 
which He had not. Him, in whose mouth 
was no guile, you make full of deceit, void of 
common sincerity; then especially, when draw- 
ing nigh the city, He wept over it. and said, 
“0 Jerusalem! Jerusalem I thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them that aro sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, and ye would notl” Now, 
if you say they would, but Ho would not, you 
represent Him (which who could bear?) as weep- 
ing crocodile tears over the prey which He had 
doomed to destruction 1 
Such blasphemy this, as one would think, 
might make the ears of a Christian tingle I But 
thero is yet more behind ; for just as it honours 
the Son, so doth this doctrine honour the Father. 
It destroys all His attributes at once ; it over- 
turns both His justice, mercy, and truth. Yes, 
it represents tho most holy God as worse than 
^ the devil ; as more false, more cruel, and more 
uigustl More false, because the devil, liar as 
ho is, hath never said he willeth all mankind to 
be saved ; more unjust, because tho devil cannot, 
if he would, he guilty of such injustice as you 
ascribe to God, when you say that God con- 
demned miUions of souls to everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for tho devil and his angels, for continuing 
in sin, which, for want of that grace He will not 
^ve them, they cannot avoid j and more cruel, 
because that unhappy spirit seeketh rest ond 
findeth none. So that his own restless misery 
is a kind of temptation to him to tempt others ; 
but God resteth in His high and holy place, so 
that to suppose Him, cat of His mere motion, 
of His pnro will and pleasure, happy as He is, 
to doom His creatures, whether they will or not, 
to endless misery, is to impnte such cruelty to 
Him as we cannot impnte to the great enemy of 
God and men. It is to represent the most high 
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God (he thnt Lath ears to hear, let him hear !) 
as more cruel, false, and unjust than the devil. 

This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the 
horrible doctrine of predestination. And here I 
fix my foot. On this I join issue with every 
assertcr of it. You represent God ns worse than 
the devil ; more false, more cruel, more unjust. 
But you say you will prove it by Scripture. 
Hold 1 What will you prove by Scripture ? that 
God is wot^e than the devil ? It cannot be. 
Whatever that Scripture proves, it never proves 
this; whatever be its true meaning, it cannot 
mean this. Do yon ask what is its true mean- 
ing, then? If I say I know not, you have g.ained 
nothing; for there are many Scriptures, the true 
sense whereof neither you nor I shall know till 
death is swallowed up in victory. But this I 
know, better it were to s.ay it had no sense at 
all than it had such a sense as this. It cannot 
mean, whatever it mean beside, that the God of 
tnith is a liar. I<et it mean what it will, it can- 
not mean that the Judge of all the world is 
unjust. No Scripture can mean that God is not 
love, or that His mercy is not over all His works ; 
that is, whatever it prove beside, no Scripture 
can prove predestination. 

This is the blasphemy for which I abhor the 
doctrine of predestination ; a doctrine, upon the 
snpposition of which, if one could possibly suppose 
it for a moment — call it election, reprobation, or 
what you please (for all comes to the same thing) — 
one might say to our adversary the devil, “Thou 
fool, why dost thou prowl about any longer! 
Thy lying in wait for souls is as needless and as 
useless as our preaching. Hearest thou not that 
God hath taken thy work out of thy hands, and 
that He doth it more effectually! Thou, with 
all thy principalities and powers, canst only so 
assault that wo may resist thee ; but He can 
irresistibly destroy both body and soul in hell I 
Tliou canst only entice ; but His unchangeable 
decree, to leave thousands of souls in death, 
compels them to continue in sin till they drop 
into everlasting burnings. Thou temptest, He 
forces us to be damned, for we cannot resist His 
will. Thou fool ! why goest thou about any 
longer, seeking whom thou mayst devour! 
Hearest thou not that God is the devouring 
Hon, the destroyer of souls, the murderer of 
men! Moloch caused only children to pass 
through the fire, and that fire was soon quenched ; 
or the corruptible body being consumed, its tor- 
ments were at an end ; but God, thou art told, 
by His eternal decree, fixed before they had 
done good or evil, causes not only children of a 
span long, but the parents also, to pass through 
the fire of hell ; that fire whicli never shall be 
ouenched ; and the body which is cast thereinto, 
being now incorruptible and immortal, will be 
ever consuming and never consumed ; but tbe 
smoke of their torment, because it is God’s 
good pleasure, ascendeth up for ever.” 

^ Oh, how would the enemy of God and men 


rejoice to hear these things were so ! How would 
he cry aloud and spare not. How .would he lift 
up bis voice and say. To your tents, 0 Israel ! 
Flee from the face of this God or ye shall utterly 
perish. But whither will ye flee ? Into heaven'/ 
He is there. Down to hell! He is there also. 
Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent almighty 
tyrant. And wliether ye flee or stay I call 
heaven, His throne, and earth. His footstool, to 
witness against you ; ye shall perish, shall perish 
eternally 1 Sing, 0 hell, and rejoice ye that are 
under tlie e.artli ! for God, even the mighty God, 
liatli spoken and devoted to death thousands of 
souls, from the rising of tbe sun unto the going 
down thereof. Here, 0 death, is thy sting I 
Here, 0 grave, is thy victory 1 Nations yet un- 
born, or ever they have done good or evil, are 
doomed never to see the light of life, but thou 
shalt gnaw upon them for ever and ever. Let 
all those morning skim sing together, who fell 
with Lucifer, son of the morning. Let all the 
sons of hell shout for joy, for the decree is past, 
and who shall annul it ! 

Yes, the decree is past ; and so it was before 
the foundation of the worhL But what decree? 
Even this: “I will set before the sons of men 
life and death, blessing and cursing and “the 
soul that cbooseth life shall live, as the soul that 
cbooseth death shall die.” This decree, whereby 
whom God “did foreknow, He did predestinate," 
was indeed from everlasting ; this, whereby all 
who suffer Christ to make tliem alive, are “elect 
according to tbe foreknowledge of God,” now 
standeth fast, even as the moon, and the faithful 
witness in heaven ; and when heaven and earth 
shall pass away, yet this shall not pass away, for 
it is as unchangeable and eternal os the being of 
God that gave it. 'Tliis decree yields tbe strong- 
est encouragement to abound in all good works, 
and in all holiness, and itis a well-spring of joy, 
of happiness also, to our great and endless com- 
fort. This is worthy of God. It is every way 
consistent with the perfection of His nature. It 
gives us the noblest view, both of His justice, 
mercy, and truth. To this agrees the whole 
scope of the Christian revelation, as well as all 
the parts thereof. To this Moses and all the 
prophets bear witness, and our blessed Lord and 
all His apostles. Thus Moses, in the name of 
his Lord, “I call heaven and earth to record 
against you this day, that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore 
choose life, that thou and thy seed may live.” 
Thus Ezekiel (to cite one prophet for all), “TIte 
soul that sinnetb, it shall die. The son shall 
not bear (eternally) the iniquity of tho father. 
The righteousness of tbe righteous shall be upon 
him, and tbe wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.” Thus our blessed Lord, “If any 
man thirst, let him come to me and drink.” 
Thus His great apostle, St Paul, “God com- 
mandetb all men, everywhere, to repent*' All 
: men, everywhere ; every person, iu every place. 
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withont any exception either of ph-ice or person. 
Thus St James, “ If any of you lack wisdom, let 
liim ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 
Thus St Peter, “ The Lord is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance." And thus St John, “If any man 
sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, and 
He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for 
ours only, but for the sins of the whole world." 

Ob, hear ye this, ye that foi^et God 1 Ye 
cannot charge your death upon Him. “ Have I 


any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? 
saith the LordGod. Ucpeiit anti turn (roin your 
transgressions, so iniquity shall not be your ruin. 
Cast away from you all your truiisgiussioiw 
whereby you have transgressed ; for w)iy will ye 
die, 0 house of Israel ? For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, sailli Iho Lord 
God. Wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye." 
“As 1 live, saith the Lord God, I liuvo no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked. Turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye ilie, 0 
house of Israeli" 


WILLIAM MURRAY, 
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SPEECH WHEN SURROUNDED BY A MOB 
IN THE COURT OF THE KING’S 
BENCH, ON A TRIAL RESPEOPING 
THE OUTLAWRY OF JOHN WILKES.* 

[John Wilsbs had been prosecuted in 1764 for 
a libel upon the king and an obscene essay on 
women. Verdict bad been declared against him, 
and, as he did not appear to receive sentence, he 
was outlawed. Wilkes returned to England in 
1768, applied to the Court of the King's Bench 
for a reversal of the outlawry, numerous meet- 
ings were held in his favour in the metropolis, 
and on the 8th of June 1768, when the decision 
was made public, the court was crowded by a 
highly-excited mob. While Lord Mansfield was 
engaged in reading bis decision, ho suddenly 
stopped, and addressed those present in the 
speech given below.] 

But here let me pause. 

It U fit to take some notice of various terrors 
being oat; the numerous crowds which have at- 
tended and nowaltend in and about the hall , out of 
all reach of hearing what passes in court, and the 
tumults, which, in other places, have shamefully 
insnlted all order and government. Audacious 
addresses in print dictate to us, from those they 
call thep«3rf«, the judgment to he given now, 
and afterward upon the convictioa. Reasons of 
^licy are urged, from danger in the kingdom 
by commotions and general confusion. 

Give me leave to take the opportunity of this 
great and respectable audience to let the whole 
world know oJl aucA oifrmjjfr ore uain. Unless 
we have been able to find an error which bears 


• Delivered June 8. 1708, 


us out to reverse tbe outlawry, It must be 
afilrmed. Tbe Constitution does not allow 
reasons of state to infiuence our judgments ; God 
forbid it should I We roust not regard political 
consequences, how formidable soever they might 
be. If rebellion was the certain consequence, 
we are bound to say, FiaX jusliiia, ruat caslnm 
[“ Be justice done, though heaven in ruins fall."] 
The Constitution trusts tbe king with reasons of 
state and policy. He may stop prosecutions ; be 
may pardon olfcnces ; it is bis to judge whether 
the law or tbe criminal shall yield. IVe have no 
election. None of us encouraged or approved 
the commission of either of the crimes of which 
the defendant is convicted. None of us had any 
band in his being prosecuted. As to myself, I 
took no part (in another place) In the addresses 
for that prosecution. We did not advise or 
assist the defendant to fly from justice ; it was 
his own act, and he must take the consequences. 
None of us have been consulted, or had anything 
to do with the present prosecution. It is not in 
onr power to stop it ; it was not in our power to 
bring it on. We cannot pardon. We are to say 
what we take the law to be. If we do not speak 
our real opinions, we prevaricate with God and 
our own consciences. 

1 pass over many anonymous letters I have 
received. Those in print are public, and some 
of them have been brought judicially before the 
court. Whoever the writers are, take the 
wrong way I I will do my duly unawed. What 
am I to fear! That mendax it\/amia [lying 
scandal] from the press, which daily coins false 
facts and false motives! The lies of calumny 
carry no terror to me. I trust that the temper 
of my mind, and the colour and conduct of my 
I life, have given me a suit of armour against 
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those arrows. If during this king’s reign I have 
ever supported bis government and assisted bis 
measures, I have done it without any other re- 
ward than the consciousness of doing what I 
thought right. If I ha\-c ever opposed, I have 
done it upon tlie points themselves, witliout 
mixing in party or faction, and without any col- 
lateral views. I honour the king and respect 
the people ; but many things acquired by the 
favour of either are, in my account, objects not 
worthy of ambition. I wish popularity, but it 
is that popularity which follows, not that which 
is run after. It is that popularity which, sooner 
or later, never fails to do justice to the pursuit 
of noble ends by noble means. I will not do 
that which my conscience tells me is wrong upon 
this occasion, to gain the huzzas of thousands, or 
the daily praise of all the papei-s which come 
from the press. I will not avoid doing what I 
think is right, though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libels — all that falsehood and 
malice can invent, or the credulity of a deluded 
populace can swallow. I can say with a great 
magistrate, upon an occasion and under circum- 
stances not unlike, “Ego hoc animo semper fui, 
ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam non invi- 
diam, putarem” [“Such have always been my 
feelings, that I look upon odium incurred by the 
practice of virtue not as odium, but as the high- 
est glory”]. 

The threats go further than abuse — personal 
violence is denounced. I do not believe it It 
is not the genius of the worst of men of this 
country, in the worst of times. But I have set 
my mind at rest. The last end that can happen 
to any man never conics too soon, if he falls in 
support of the law and liberty of his country (for 
liberty is synonymous with law and government). 
Such a shock, too, might be productive of public 
good. It niiglit awake the better part of the 
kingdom out of that lethargy which seems to 
have benumbed them, and bring the mad part 
back to their senses, os men intoxicated aru 
sometimes stunned into sobriety. 

Once for all, let it be understood that no en- 
deavours of this kind will influence any man who 
at present sits here. If they had any effect it 
would be contrary to their intent ; leaning 
against tlieir impression might give a bias the 
other way. But I hope and I know that I have 
fortitude enough to resist even that weakness. 
No libels, no threats, nothing that has happened, 
nothing that can happen, will weigli a feather 
against allowing the defendant, upon this and 
every other question, not only the whole advan- 
tage he is entitled to from substantial law and 
justice, but every benefit from the most critical 
nicety of fonn wiiich any other defendant could 
claim under the like objection. The only effect I 
feel is an anxiety to be able to explain the grounds 
on which we proceed, .so as to satisfy all mankind 
“ that a flaw of form given way to in this case, 
could not Lave been got over in any other.” 


[Lord hlansfield, along with the other judges, 
declared a reversal, adding, “I beg to be 
understood that I ground my opinion sirigly 
on the authority of the cases adjudged, which, 
as they are on the favourable side, in a criminal 
case highly penal, I think ought not to be de- 
parted from.” This reversal did not free Wilkes 
from the operations of the verdicts formerly 
declared against him, and ten days after, Mr 
Justice Yates pronounced the judgment of the 
court, sentencing him to be imprisoned for 
twenty-two months, and to pay a fine of one 
thousand pounds.] > 

ON A BILL TO DEPRIVE PEERS OF 
CERTAIN PRIVILEGES.* 

Mt Lords, — When I consider the importance 
of this bill to your Lordships, I am not surprised 
it La.s taken so much of your consideration, it 
is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitude. It is 
no less than to take away from two-thirds of the 
legislative bo<ly of this great kingdom certain 
privileges and immunities of which they have 
been long possessed. Perhaps there is no situa- 
tion the human mind can he placed in, that is 
so difiScult, and so trying, as where it is made a 
judge in its own cause. There is something im- 
planted in the breast of man so attached to Itself, 
80 tenacious of privileges once obtained, that in 
such a situation, either to discuss with impar- 
tiality, or decide with justice, has ever been held 
as the summit of all human virtue. The bill now 
in question puts your Lordships in this very pre- 
dicament; and I doubt not but the wisdom of 
your decision will convince the world, that where 
self-interest and justice are in opposite scales, the 
latter will ever preponderate with your Lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in 
all ages and in all countries. The practice is 
founded in wisdom; and, indeed, it is peculiarly 
essential to the Constitution of this country, that 
the members of both Houses should be free in 
their persons in cases of civil suits ; for there 
may come a time when the safety and welfare 
of this whole empire may depend upon their at- 
tendance in Parliament. God forbid that I 
should advise any measure that would in future 
endanger the state. But the bill before your 
Lordships has, I am confident, no such tendency, 
for it expressly secures the yersona of members 
of either House in all civil suits. This being the 
case, I confess, when I see many noble lords, 
for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, 
standing up to oppose a bill which is calculated 
merely to facilitate the recovery of just and legal 
debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, I 
doubt not, oppose the bill upon public prin- 
ciples. I wo^d not wish to insinuate that pri- 
vate interest has the least weight in their deter- 
mination. 

* Delivered in tJie Reuse of Lords, May 0. 1770. 
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This bill lias beea frequently proposed, and ^ 
frequently miscarried ; but it was always lost >n 
the Lower House. Little did I think, when it 
had passed the Commons, that it possibly could 
have met with such opposition here. Shall it be 
said that yon, my Lords, the grand council of the 
nation, the highest judicial and legislative body 
of the realm, endeavour to evade by privUeift 
those very laws which you enforce on your fcl- 
low-subjccts ! Forbid it> justlco* I ani siir6, 
were the noble lords as well acciuainted as I nni 
with but half the difficulties and delays that are 
every day occasioned in the courts of justice, 
under pretence of privilege, they would not, 
nay, they could not, oppose this bilL 
I have waited with patience to hear what ar* 
guments might be urged against the bill ; but I 
have waited in vain. The truth is, there is no 
argument that can weigh against it* TTie jus- 
tice and expediency of this bill are such a$ ren* 
der it self-evident It is a proposition of that 
nature that can neither be weakened by argu- I consideration, 


peii, there are so many methods by which th.- 

memborniight still get to tlie House. I can har.lly 

think the noble lord to be serious in his obj.- ■- 
tioii. Anotlier iioblo lor<l saiil that by this bill 
one might lose his most v.aluablo and hum 
servants. This I hold to be a contradiction in 
terms; for be neither can ho a valuable ^erv.aut, 
nor an honest mao, who gets into debt which he 
neither U able nor willing to j.ay till couipdlcl 
by law. If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, 
has got in debt, and I still wish to retain him, I 
certainly would pay the debt. But upon no 
principle of liberal legislation whatever can my 
servant have a title to set his creditors at de- 
fiance, while, for forty shillings only, the honest 
tradesman may be torn from bis family and 
locked up in gaol. It is monstrous injustice 1 1 
flatter myself, however, the determination of 
this day will entirely put an end to all such 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing 
into a law the bill now under your Lordsbips' 


ment, nor entangled with sophistry, hluch, in- 
deed, has been said by some noble lords, on the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and how differently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed that 
privilege should prevent all civil suits from pro- 


I now come to speak upon what, indeed, I 
would have gladly avoided, had I not been par- 
ticularly pointed at for the part I have taken in 
this bill. It has been said by a noble lord on 
my left hand that I likewise am running the race 
ceeding during the sitting of Parliament, but of popularity. If the noble lord means by popu- 
likewise granted protection to the very servants larity that applause bestowed by after-ages on 
of members. I shall say nothing on the wisdom good and virtuous actions, I have long been 
of our ancestors. It might perhaps appear in- struggling in that race, to what purpose all- 
vidious, and is not necessary in the present cose, trying time can alone determine. But if the 
I shall only say that the noble lords that flatter noble lord means that mushroom popularity 
themselves with the weight of that reflection, which is raised without merit, and lost without 
should remember that, as circumstances alter, a crime, he is much mistaken in his opinion. 1 
things themselves should alter. Formerly it was defy the noble lord to point out a single action 
not so fashionable either for masters or servants io my life where the popularity of the times ever 
to run in debt as it is at present ; nor formerly had the smallest influence on my determinations, 
were merchants or manufacturers members of I thank God I have a more permanent and steady 
Parliament, as at present. The case now is very rule for my conduct — the dictates of my own 


different. Both merchants and DiaDufacturers 
are, with great propriety, elected members of the 
Lower House. Commerce having thus got into 
the legislative body of the kingdom, privilege 


breast Those that have foregone that pleasing 
adviser, and given up their mind to bo the slave 
of every popular impulse, I sincerely pity, 1 
pity them still more if their vanity leads them to 


must be done away. We aU know that the very mistake the shoixU of a mob for the trumpet ol 
soul and essence of trade are regular payments : 
and sad experience teaches ns that there are 
men who will not make their regular payments 
without the compulsive power of the laws. The 
law, then, ought to be equally open to alL Any 
exemption to particular men, or particular ranks 
of men, is, in a free commercial country, a sole- 
cism of the grossest natvu^ 

But I will not trouble your Lordships with 
argents for that which is sufficiently evident 
without any. I shall only say a few words to 
some noble lords, who foresee much inconveni- 
ence from the pemons of their servants being 
Uahle to be arrested. One noble lord observes, 
that the coachman of a peer may be anested 
while be is dnving his master to the House, and 
^^uraUyhe will not be able to attend his 
duty m Parliament If this was actually to hap- 


tbeir fame. Experience might inform them that 
many who have been saluted with the huzzas of 
a crowd one day, have received their execrations 
the next ; and many who, hy the popularity of 
their times, have been held up as spotless 
patriots, have nevertheless appeared upon the 
historian's page, when truth has triumphed over 
delusion, the assassins of liberty* 

Why, then, the noble lord can think I am am- 
bitious of present popularity, that echo of folly 
and shadow of renown, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine* Besides, I do not know that the bill now 
before your Lordships will ho popular* It de- 
pends much upon the caprico of the day* It 
may not be popular to compel people to pay their 
debts ; and in that cose the present must be an 
unpopular biU* It may not be popular, neitlier, 
to take away any of the privileges of Parliament; 
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for I very well remember, aud niauy of your 
Lordships may remember, that not long ago the 
popular cry was for the extension of privilege. 
And 60 far did they carry it at that time, that it 
was said that privilege protected members from 
criminal actions ; nay, such was the power of 
popular prejudices over weak minds, that the 
very decisions of some of the courts were tinc- 
tured with that doctrine. It was undoubtedly 
an abominable doctrine. I thought so then, and 
think so still. But, nevertheless, it was a popular 
doctrine, aud came immediately from those who 
were called the friends of liberty, how deservedly 
time will show. True liberty, iu my opinion, 
can only exist when justice is equally adminis- 
tered to all — to the king and to the beggar. 
Where is the justice, then, or where is the law, 
that protects a member of Parliament more than 


any other man from the punishment due to his 
crimes ? The laws of this country allow no 
place nor emplojTnent to be a sanctuary for 
crimes ; and, where I have the honour to sit as 
judge, neither royal favour nor popular applause 
shall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg i)ardon for having 
ployed so much of your Lordships' time ; and I 
am very sorry a bill, fraught with so good con- 
sequences. has not met with an abler advocate ; 
but I doubt not your Lordships’ determination 
will convince the world that a bill, calculated to 
contribute so much to the equal distribution of 
justice as the present, requires, with your Lord- 
sliips, but very little support 


[The Act was finally passed.] 


WILLIAM PITT, 

LOUD CHATHAM.* 


1708-1778. 


AGAINST SEARCH-WARRANTS FOR 

SEAMEN, t 

[In consequence of the declaration of war with 
Spain, sailors were urgently required to man the 
British fleets ; Sir Charles Wager had brought 
in a bill in January 1741, which would give 


» * “ The iotellect of ChiUham wns of the highest 
order, and was peculiarly fitted for the broad and 
rapid combiDations of oratory. It was at ODce com- 
prehensive, acute, and vigorous, enabling him to 
embrace the largest range of thought, to see at a glance 
what most men labour out by slow degrees, and to 
grasp his subject with a vigour and bold on to it with 
a firmness which have rarely, if ever, been equaUe<l. 
But his Intellect never acted alone. It was impossible 
for him to speak on any subject In a dry or abstract 
mauner ; all the operations of his mind were pervaded 
and governed by intense feeling.”— C. A. Goodrich. 

“Inthemindof Chath.am, the great substantial truths 
of common sense, the leading maxims of the consti- 
tution, the real interests and general feelings of man- 
kind, were In a manner embodied. Ho comprehended 
the whole of his subject at a single glauce— everything 
was firmly riveted to Its place ; there was no feeble- 
ness, no forgetfulness, no pause, no distraction ; the 
ardour of his mind overcame every obstacle, and be 
emsbed the sophisms of his adversaries os we crush an 
insect under our feet. His imagination was of the 
same character with his understanding, and was under 
the same guidance. . . . It never forgot its emuid, 
but went straight forward, like an arrow to iU mark, 
with an unerring aim. It was his senont, not his 
master ’'—BadUl't Eloqumu of </i« Brituli SmaU. 
t A speech delivered in the House of Commons, 

liarcl) 6. 1741. 


authority to Justices of the Peace to issue 
search-wanauts, and impress men into the 
service.] 

Sib, — T he two honourable and learned gentle- 
men who spoke in favour of this clause, were 
pleased to show tliat our seamen are half slaves 
already, and now they modestly desire you 
should make them wholly so. Will this increase 
your number of seamen ? or will it make those 
you Lave more willing to serve you ? Can you 
expect that any man will make himself a slave I 
if he can avoid it ! Can you expect that any 
man will breed his child up to be a slave f Can 
you expect that seamen will venture their lives 
or their limbs for a country that bos made them 
slaves ? or can you expect that any seaman will 
stay in the country, if he can by any means 
make hU escape 7 Sir, if you pass this law, you 
must, in my opinion, do with your seamen as 
they do with their galley-slaves in France — you 
must chain them to their ships, or chain them 
in couples when they are ashore. But suppose 
this should both increase the number of your 
seamen, and render them more willing to serve 
you, it will render them incapable. It is a 
common observation, that when a man becomes 
a slave, he loses half his virtue. What will it 
signify to have your ships all manned to their 
full complement? Your men will have neither 
the courage nor the temptation to fight ; they 
will strike to the first enemy that attacks them, 
because their condition cannot be made worse 
by a surrender. Our seamen have always beer 
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famoas for a matchless alacrity and intrepidity 
in time of dan^r ; tliis has saved many a British 
ship, when other seamen would have run below 
deck, and left the ship to the mercy of the waves, 
or, perhaps, of a more cruel enemy, a pirate. 
For God’s sake, sir, let us not, by our new pro- 
jects, put .our seamen into such a condition as 
must soon make them worse than the cowardly 
slaves of France or Spain. 

The learned gentlemen were next pleased to 
show us that the Government were already pos- 
sessed of such a power as is now desired. And 
how did they show it? Why, sir, by showing 
that this was the practice in the case of felony, 
and in the case of those who ore as bad as felons, 
1 mean those who rob the public, or dissipate 
the public money. Shall we, sir, put our brave 
sailors upon tbe same footing with felons and 
public robbers? Shall a brave honest sailor be 
^ treated as afelon, for no other reason but because, 
[after a long voyage, be bas a mind to solace bim- 
^self among his friends in the country, and for 
I that purpose absconds for a few weeks, in order 
to prevent his being pressed upon a Spithead, or 
some such pacific expedition ? Fori dare answer 
for it, there is not a sailor in Britain but would 
immediately offer his services, if he thought bis 
country in any real danger, or expected to be 
sent upon an expedition where he might have a 
chance of gaining riches to himself and glory to 
his country. I am really lubamed, sir, to hear 
such arguments made use of in any case where 
our seamen are concerned. Can we expect that 
brave men will not resent such treatment? Could 
we expect they would stay with us, if we should 
make a law for treating them in such a contempt- 
ible manner? 

But suppose, sir, we had no regard for our 
seamen, I hope we shall have some regard for 
the rest of the people, and for ourselves in par- 
ticular ; for I think I do not in the least exag- 
gerate when I say, we are laying a trap for the 
livea of all the men of spirit in the nation. 
Whether the law, when made, is to be carried 
into execution, I do not know ; but if it is, we 
are laying a snare for our own lives. Every 
gentleman of this House must be supposed, I 
hope justly, to be a man of spirit Would any 
of you, gentlemen, allow this law to be executed 
m Its full extent T If, at midnight, a petty con- 
stable, with a press-gang, should come thunder- 
ing at the gates of your house in the country 
and should teU you he had a eearch-warrant 
and murt search your house for seamen, would 
you at that time of night allow your gates to be 
opened! I protest I would not. What then 
would be the consequence ? He has by this law 

fer f indignity? 

I toe consequence be never so fatal, and if you 
j happened to be in the bed graces of a miniver. 


(the consequence woiiM bo your being eitlur 
‘killeil in tbe fray, or banged for killing tlir- 
^constable or some of bis gang. This, sir, may 
be the case of even some of us hero ; and, upon 

f iy honour, I do not think it an exaggeration to 
uppose it may. 

The honourable gentlemen say no other remedy 
has been proposed. Sir, there have been several 
other remedies proposed. Let ua go into a '’Om- 
mittee to consider of what bos been, or iimy be 
proposed. Suppose no other remedy should be 
offered, to tell us we must take this, becau.se no 
other remedy can be thought of, ia the same 
with a physician's telling bis patient, Sir, there 
is no known remedy for your distemper, tliere- 
fore you shall take poison— I’ll cmni it down 
your throat” I do not know how the nation 
may treat its physicians, but I am sure if my 
physician told me so, I should order my servants 
to turn bim out of doors. 

Such desperate remedies, sir, ore never to be 
applied but in cases of the utmost extremity, 
and how we come at present to be in such 
extremity I cannot comprehend. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth we were not thought to be in 
any such extremity, though we were then 
threatened with tbe most formidable invasion 
that was ever prepared against this nation. In 
our wars with the Dutch, a more formidable 
maritime power than France and Spain now 
would be, if they were united against us, we 
were not supposed to be in any such extremity, 
either in tbe time of tbe Commonwealth or of 
King Charles IL In King William's war against 
France, when her naval power was vastly superior 
to what it is at present, and when we bad more 
reason to be afraid of an invasion than we can 
have at present, we wore thought to bo in no 
such extremity. In Queen Anne’s time, when 
we were engaged in a war both against France 
and Spain, and were obliged to make great levies 
yearly for the land service, no such remedy was 
ever thought of, except for one year only, and 
then it was found to be far from being effectual. 

This, sir, I am convinced would be the case 
now, as well as it was then. It was at that 
time computed that, by means of such a law os 
this, there were not above fourteen hundred sea- 
men brought into the service of the Government, 
and, considering the methods that have been 
already taken, and the reward proposed by this 
bill to be offered to volunteers, I am convinced 
that the most strict and general search would 
not bring in half tbe number. Shall we. then, 
for the sake of adding six or seven hundred, or 
even fourteen hundred seamen to his Majesty’s 
navy, expose our Constitution to so much dan- 
ger, and every housekeeper in the kingdom to 
the danger of being disturbed at all hours in the 
night I 

But suppose this law were to have a great 
effect, it can be called nothing but a temporary 
expedient, because it can in no way contribute 
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toward increasing the number of our seamen, or 
toward rendering them more willing to enter 
into his Majesty’s service. It is an observation 
made by Bacon upon the laws passed in Henry 
VIL’s reign, that all of them were calculated 
for futurity as well as the present time. This 
showed the wisdom of his councils ; I wistl. I 
could say so of our present. We have for some 
7ear3 thought of nothing but expedients for 
getting rid of some present inconvenience by 
running ourselves into a greater. The ease o 
convenience of posterity was never less thought 
of, I believe, than it has been of late years. I 
wish I could see an end of these temporary 
expedients ; for we have been pursuing them so 
long that we have .almost undone our country 
and overturned our Constitution. Therefore, sir, 
[ sh.all be for leaving this clause out of the bill, 
and every other clause rehating to it. The bill 
will be of some service without them, and when 
we have passed it, we may then go into a com- 
mittee to consider of some lasting methods for 
increasing our stock of seamen, and for encour- 
aging them upon all occasions to enter into his 
Majesty’s service. 

[In - consequence of these remarks, all the 
clauses relating to search-warrants were ulti- 
mately struck out of the bill. His speech on 
this occasion produced an answer from Mr H. 
Walpcle, who in the course of it said : “ Formid- 
able sounds and fiu-ious declamation, confident 
assertious and lofty periods, may affect the 
young and inexperienced ; and perhaps the 
honourable gentleman may have contracted his 
habits of oratory by conversing more with those 
of his own age than with such as have bad more 
opportunities of aaiuiriug knowledge, and more 
successful methods of communicating their senti- 
ments.” Mr Walpole added some expressions 
such as vehemence of gesture, theatrical emotion, 
etc, which he applied to Mr Pitt’s manner of 
speaking. As soon as he sat down Mr Pitt rose, 
.and made the following reply, which, although 
it has had the misfortune of being turned into 
Johnsonese by Dr Johnson, who wrote it out 
from wliat was reported to him, yet contains the 
general sentiments expressed.] 

:iEPLY OF LORD CHATHAM WHEN AT- 
tacked by HORATIO WALPOLE.* 

The atrocious crime of being a young 

man, which the honourable gentleman has, with 
such spirit and decency, charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content 
myself with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may ceaso with their youth, and 
uot of that number who are ignorant in spite of 
experience. Whether youth can be imputed to any 
man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the pro- 


* Delivered March 6, 1741. 


vinceof determining; but surely age may become 
justly contemptible, if the opportunities which 
it brings have passed away without improvement, 
and vice appears to prevail when the passions 
have subsided. The wretch who, after having 
seen the consequences of a thousand errors, con- 
tinues still to blunder, and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
of either abliorrence or contempt, and deserves 
not that his grey hairs should secure him from 
insult Much more, sir, is he to be abhorred, 
who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, andbecomes more wicked with less tempta- 
tion ; who prostitutes himself for money which 
he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his 
life in the ruin of bis country. But youth, sir, 
is not my only crime ; I have been accused of 
acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may 
either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a 
dissimulation of my real sentiments, and an 
adoption of the opinions and language of an- 
other man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling 
to be confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned 
to be despised. I am at liberty, like every other 
man, to use my own language ; and though, per- 
haps, I may have some ambition to please this 
gentleman, I shall not lay myself under any re- 
straint, nor very solicitously copy his diction or 
hia mien, however matured by age, or modeUed 
by experience. If any man 6b.all, by charging 
me with theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter 
any sentiments but my own, 1 shall treat bun 
as a calmnni.ator and a villain; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment he 
deserves. 1 shall, on such an occasion, without 
scruple, trample upon all those forms with which 
wealth and dignity entrench themselves, nor shall 
anything but age restrain my resentment — age, 
which always brings one privilege, that of being 
insolent and supercilious without punishment. 
But with regard, sir, to those whom I have 
offended, 1 am of opinion, that if I had acted a 
borrowed part, I should have avoided their cen- 
sure. The heat that offended them is the ardour 
of conviction, and that zeal for the service of my 
country which neither hope nor fearshall influence 
me to suppress. I vvill not sit unconcerned while 
my liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon 
public robbery. I will exert niy endeavours, at 
whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag 
the thief to justice, whoever may protect them 
in their villainy, and whoever may partake of 
their plunder. And if the honourable gentle- 
man — 

[At this point Mr Pitt was called to order by 
Mr WynningtOD, who went on to say; “No 
diversity of opinion can justify the violation of 
decency, and the use of rude and virulent expres- 
sions, dictated only by resentment, and uttered 

without regard to ” 

Here Mr Pitt called to order, and proceeded 
thus : 1 Sir, if this be to preserve order, there is 
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i !0 danger of indecency from the most licentious 
tongues. For what calumny can be more atro- 
cious, what reproach more severe, than that of 
speaking with regard to anything but truth. 
Order may sometimes be broken by passion or 
inadvertency, but will hardly re-esUblishcd 
by a monitor like this, who cannot govern his 
own passions while he is restraining the impetu- 
osity of others. 

, Happy would it be for mankind if every one 
■knew bis own province. We should not then 
see the same man at once a criminal and a judge; 
nor would this gentleman assume the right of 
dictating to others what he has not learned 
^himself. 

That I may return in some degree the favour 
he intends me, I will advise him nercr hereafter 
to exert himself on the svioect of order ; but 
whenever he feels inclined to speak on such oc- 
casions, to remember how he has now succeeded, 
and condemn in silence what bis censures will 
never amend. 


ON AN ADDRESS TO THE THRONE, IN 
WHICH THE RIGHT OF TAXING 
AMERICA IS DISCUSSED. 


[During the Grenville administration between 
1763-65, the plan for levying taxes on the Ameri- 
can colonies was brought forward in the shape of 
the Stamp Act, which was passed on the 22d 
March 1765. Charles Townsend spoke (gainst 
the Americans as children planted by oi^ care, 
nourished bj our indulgence, and protected by 
our anna,” etc. Colonel Barr4 was strongly 
•opposed to it, and said in reply : " They plante d 
b y your care t Nol Your oppressions planted 
them in America. They fled from your tyranny 
to a then uncultivated and inhospitable country, 
where they exposed themselves to almost all the 
hardships to which human nature is liable, and, 
among others, to the cruelties of a savage foe, 
the most subtle and, I will take it upon me to 
say, the most formidable of any people on 
earth ; and yet, actuated by principles of true 
English liberty, they met all hardships with 
pleasure, compared with those they sufl’ered in 
their native land from the hands of those who 
should have been their friends. They nourished 
W your indulgence ! They grow by your ne- 
glEil bf Lhcui I As soon as you began to care 
about them, that care was exercised in sendiilg 
persons to rule them, who were, perhaps, the 
deputies of deputies to some members of this 
House— sent to spy out their liberties, to misre- 
present their actions, and to prey upon them 

men promoted to the highest seats of justice, 
some of whom, to my knowledge, were glad, hy 
ping to a foreign country, to escape being 
brought to the bar of a court of justice in their 


own. They prolecled l>y yourj^jnel They 
have nobly takciTuparnis in yonr defence ; have 
exerted a valour, ami J Ihc-ir constant and la lO- 
rious industry, for the defenco of a founlry 

whoso frontier was drenched in blood, whih- lU 

interior yielded all its little savings to yo'n 
emolument. And, believe mo— remember I this 
day told you so— that same spirit of freedom 
which actuated that people at first will accom- 
pany them still. But prudence forbids me to 
say more. God knows I do not at this time 
speak from motives of party heat. What 1 de- 
liver ore the genuine sentiments of my heart. 
However superior to me in general knowleilge 
and experience the respectable body of this 
House may be, I claim to know more of America 
than most of you, having scon and been conver- 
sant with that country. The people are, 1 be- 
lieve, as truly loyal os any subjects the king 
has, but a people jealous of their liberties, and 
who will vindicate them if they should ever bo 
violated.” 

The colonies rose in open resistance. The 
news of this resistance reached England at the 
close of 1765, and Parliament was summoned on 
the 17th of December. The plan of the ministry 
was to repeal the Stamp Act, but, in accordance 
with the king's wishes, to re-ossert (in doing so) 
the right of Parliament to tax the colonies. 
Against this course Pitt took his stand ; and 
when the address was made in answer to the 
king's speech, be spoke os follows on the subject 
of American taxation,] 


naily ‘“«>»Hoase of Commons, Jan- 


Mr Speaker, — I came to town but to-day. 1 
was a stranger to the tenor of bis Majesty’s 
speech and the proposed address till I beard 
them read in this House. Unconnected and un- 
consulted, I have not the means of information. 

I am fearful of offending through mistake, and 
therefore beg to be indulged with a second read- 
ing of the proposed address. [The address being 
read, Mr Pitt went on :] I commend the king’s 
speech, and approve of the address in answer, 
as it decides nothing, every gentleman being left 
at perfect liberty to take such a part concerning 
America os he may afterward see fit One word 
only I cannot approve of— an “ early ” is a word 
that does not belong to the notice the ministry 
hove given to Parliament of the troubles in 
America. In a matter of such importance, the 
communication ought to have been immediate. 

1 speak not now with respect to parties. I 
stand up in this place single and independent 
As to the late ministry [turning himself to Mr 
Grenville, who sat within one of him], every 
capital measure they bavetaken has been entirely 
wrong I As to the present gentlemen, to those 
at least whom I have in my eye [looking at the 
bench where General Conway sat with the lords 
of the treasury], I have no objection.- I have 
never been made a sacrifice by any of them, 
^eir characters are fair ; and T am always glad 
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w6eu -.en of fair character engage iuhis Majesty's 
semce. Some of them did me the honour to 
ask my opinion before they would engage. Tliese 
’will now do me the justice to own I advised 
pthem to do it; but, notwithstanding (for I love 
to be explicit), / cannot give Hum my confidence. 
Pardon me, gentlemen [bowing to the ministry], 
confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom. Youth is the season of credulity. By 
'comparing events with each other, reasoning 
from effects to causes, methinks I plainly dis- 
cover the traces of an overruling iutluence. 

There is a clause in the Act of Settlement 
obliging every minister to sign his name to the 
advice which he gives to his sovereign. Would 
it were observed 1 I have had the honour to 
serve the Crown, and if 1 could have submitted 
to influence, 1 might have still continued to 
serve ; but I would not be responsible for others, 
u have no local attachments. It is indifferent to 
Uiie whether a man was rocked in his cradle on 
Ihis side or that side of the Ihvced. I sought for 
■nerit wherever it was to be found. It is my 
boast that I was the first minister who looked 
for it, and found it, in the mountains of the 
North. I called it forth, and drew into your 
service a hardy and intrepid race of men — men 
who, when left by your jealousy, becanie a prey 
to the artifices of your enemies, and had gone 
nigh to have overturned the state in the war 
before the last. These men, in the last war, 
were brought to combat on your side. They 
ejrved with fidelity, as they fought with valour, 
and conquered for you in every part of the world. 
Detested be the national refiectioos against them I 
They are unjust, groundless, illiberal, unmanly 1 
When I ceased to serve his Majesty as a minister, 
it was not the country of the man by which I 
was moved — but the man of that country wanted 
wisdom, and held principles incompatible with 
freedom.* 

It is a long time, Mr Speaker, since I have 
attended in Parliament. When the resolution 
was taken in this House to tar America, I was 
ill in bed. If I could have endured to be carried 
in my bed — so great was the agitation of my 
mind for the consequences— I would have soli- 
cited some kind band to have laid me down on 
this floor, to have borne my testimony against 
it. It is now an Act that has passed. I would 
speak with decency of every Act of this House, 
but I must beg llie indulgence of the House to 
speak of it with freedom. 

I hope a day may soon be appointed to con- 
sider the state of the nation with respect to 
America. I hope gentlemen will come to this 
debate with all the temper and impartiality that 
his Majesty recommends, and the importance of 
the subject requires; a subject of greater im- 
portance than ever engaged the attention of this 

• In alliwlon to Lord Bute, wlio is aimed at tbroogh- 
oul the wJmle of these two paragraphs. 


House — that subject only excepted when, near 
a century ago,* it was the question whether you 
yourselves were to be bond or free. In the 
meantime, as I cannot depend upon my health 
for .any future day (such is the nature of my in- 
firmities), I will beg to say a few words at 
pre-sent, leaving the justice, the equity, the 
policy, the expediency of the Act to another 
time. 

I will only speak to one point, a point which 
seems not to have been generally understood— I 
mean to the right. Some gentlemen [alluding 
to Mr Nugent] seem to have considered it as a 
point of honour. If gentlemen consider it in 
that light, they leave all measures of right and 
wrong to follow a delusion that may lead to de- 
struction. It is my opinion that this kingdom 
has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At 
the same time, I assert the authority of this 
kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and 
supreme, in every circumstance of government 
and legislation whatsoever. They are the sub- 
jects of this kingdom, equally entitled with your- 
selves to all the natural rights of mankind and 
the peculiar privileges of Englishmen ; equally 
bound by its laws, and equally participating in 
the constitntioD of this free country. The 
Americans are the sons, not the bastards of 
England. Taxation is no part of the governing 
or legislative power. The taxes ore a voluntaryj 
gi/t and grant of the Commons alone. In legie-^ 
latioD the three estates of the realm arc alike 
concerned ; but the concurrence of the peers and 
the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it 
with the form of a law. The gift and grant is 
of the Commons alone. In ancient days, the 
Cro^vn, the barons, and the clergy possessed the 
lands. In those days the barons and the clergy 
gave and granted to the Crown. They gave | 
and granted what was their own ! At present, I 
since the discovery of America, and other cir- 1 
cumstances permitting, the Commons are become 
the proprietors of the land. The Church (God 
bless it) has but a pittance. The property of 
the lords, compared with that of the Commons, 
is as a drop of water in the ocean; and this 
House represents those Commons, the proprietors 
of the lands, and those proprietors virtually re- 
present the rest of the inhabitants. When, ' 
therefore, in this House, we give and grant, we 
give and grant what is our own. But in an 
American tax, what do we do? “We, your 
Majesty’s Commons for Great Britain, give and 
grant to your Majesty"— what ? Our own pro- 
perty? No I “Wo give and grant to your 
Majesty” the property of your Majesty’s Com- 
niotis of America I It is an absurdity in terms. 

The distinction between legislation and taxa- 
tion is essentially necessary to liberty. The 
Crown and the peers are equally legislative 
powers with the Commons. If taxation be a 

* At tho Revolution of 168S. 
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part of simple legislation, the Crown and tlio 
Deers have rights in taxation as well as your- 
kves-rights which they will claim, which they 
wiU exercise, whenever the principle can be sup- 
ported by power. 

There is an idea in some that the colonics aro 
virtually represented in the House. 1 would 
fain know by whom an American is represented 
here. Is he represented by any knight of the 
shire, in any county in this kingdom I iro«W to 
Ood that rcspectahle representation teas aug- 
mented to a greater number. Or will yon tell 
Aim that he is represented by any representative 
pf a borough 1 a borough, which, perhaps, its 
fewn representatives never sa\7. This is what is 


proprietors of the stocks, and over ninny grinl 
manufacturing towns. It was excrcLsed over 
the county palatine of Chester, ami the bishoj.- 
ric of Durham, before they sent any representa- 
tives to Parliament. 1 appeal for proof to tin 
preambles of the Acts which gave them repre- 
sentatives; one in the reign of Henry VIM., the 
other in that of Cliavles II." Mr Grenville then 
quoted the Acts, and desired that they might be 
read; which being done, he saidt “When I pro- 
posed to tax America, I asked the House if any 
gentleman would object to the right ; I re- 
peatedly asked it, and no man would attempt 
to deny it. Protection and oliedienco are reci- 
procal. Great Britain protects America; America 


lUed 


the roUen part of the Constitution. It is bound to yield obedience. If not, tcjl 

* ^ . .* > » — Xt/TkAS 


cannot eontintie a century. If it does not drop, 
it must be amputated* The idea of a virtual 
representation of America in this House is the 
most contemptible idea that ever entered Into 
the head of a mam It does not deserve a serious 
refutation* 

The Commons of America, represented in their 


when the Americans were emancipated* When! 
they want the protection of this kingdom, theyj 
arc always very ready to ask it. That protec^l 
tion has always been afforded them in the most] 
full and ample manner. The nation bos run 
herself into an immense debt to give them their 
protection ; and now, when they are called upon 


several assemblies, have ever been in possession to contribute a small share toward the puhlio 
of the exercise of this their constitutional right expense — an expense arising from thcmselves- 
of giving and granting their own money. They they renounce your authority, insult your officers, 
would have been slaves if they bad not enjoyed and break out, I might almost say, into open 
it At the same time, this kingdom, as the rebellion. The seditious spirit of the colonies 
supreme governing and legislative power, has owes its birth to the factions in this House, 
always bound the colonies by her laws, by her Gentlemen ars careless of the consequences ol i 


regulations, and restrictions in trade, in naviga- what they say, provided it answers the purposes 


tion, in manufactures, in ever}*thing except that 
of taking their money out of their pockets with- 
out their consent 
Here I would draw the line, 

y ^'Quam ultra cUraquo neqne consistere rectum.*' 

V* Oa neltber side of which we can rightly stand.'*] 

When Lord Chatlmm had concluded, General 
Conway rose, and avowed his complete approval 
of that part of the previous speech which 


of opposition. We were told we trod on tender 
ground. We were bid to expect disobedience. 
What is this but telling the Americana to stand 
out against the law, to encourage their obstinacy 
with the expectation of support from hence 1 
* Let us only hold out a little,* they would say, 
‘our friends will soon be in power/ Ungrate* 
ful people of America 1 Bounties have been 
extended to them. WHien I had the honour of 
serving the Crown, while you yourselves were 


related to American affairs, but denied alto- loaded with an enormous debt, you gave bounties 
gether that •• secret overruling influence which their iron, their hemp, and 

had been hinted at** Mr George Grenville also ^tber articles. You have relaxed in their 

spoke on the tumults and riots which had taken favour the Act of Navigation, that palladium ot 

place in the colonies, and declared that they the British commerce ; and yet I have been 

bordered on rebellion. I cannot,** said Mr ^^hused in all the public papers as an enemy to 
Grenville, ‘^nnderstand the difference between the trade of America, I have been particularly 
external and internal taxes. Theyarothesamein <^harged with giving orders and instructions to 
effect, and differonly in name. That this kingdom prevent the Spanish trade, and thereby stopping 
has the sovereign, the supreme legislative power channel by which alone North America used 
over America, is granted ; it cannot bo denied ; ^ supplied with cash for remittances to this 
and taxation is a part of that sovereign power, country. I defy any man to produco any such 
It is one branch of the legislation. It is, it has orders or instructions. I discouraged no trade 
been, exercised over those who are not, who what was illicit, what was prohibited by on 
were never represented. It is exercised over the Parliament. I desire a West India mer- 

India Company, the merchants of London, the chant (Mr Long), well Icnown in the city, a 

I — gentleman of character, may be examined. 

• “W. have her. the first mention made hr anv ^ everything in 

English sUtennan of a In the borough eyatem. POwer to advance the trade of America. 1 


A great troth one. nttoiwl never diet. The Eeform above giving an nnswer to anonymous 

BUI of Grey had tta origin la the mind of calumnies ; but in this place it becomes one tc 


Cliattiam."— OoodrWi. 


wipe off the aspersion.' 
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[Here Grenville stopped, and Pitt was clam- 
orously called upon to speak.] 

Mr Pitt said — I do not apprehend I am speak- 
ing twice. I did expressly reserve a part of my 
subject, in order to save the time of this House ; 
but I am compelled to proceed in it. I do not 
speak t^vice ; I only finish what I designedly left 
imperfect. But if the House is of a differeut 
opinion, far be it from me to indulge a wish of 
transgression against order. I am content, if it 
be your pleasure to be silent [Here he paused. 
The House resounding with Go on I go on I he 
proceeded :] 

I Gentlemen, sir, have been charged with giving 
oirth to sedition in America. They have spoken 
their sentiments with freedom against this uii- 
happy act, and that freedom h.os become their 
crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech 
Un this House imputed as a crime. But the im- 
putation shall not discourage me. It is a liberty 
I mean to exercise. No gentleman ought to be 
xfraid to exercise it. It is a liberty by which 
the gentleman who c.alumniates it might have 
Iprofited. He ought to have de.sisted from his 
project. The gentleman tells us America is 
obstinate ; America is almost in open rebellion. 

I rejoice that America has resisted. Three 
millions of people, so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest. I come not here armed at all pointsfi 
with law cases and Acts of Parliament, with theu 
statute book doubled down in dogs’ ears, tol 
defend the cause of liberty. If I had, I myseln 
would have cited the two cases of Cbe.ster and> 
Durham. I would have cited them to show 
that, even under former arbitrary reigns, Parlia- 
ments were ashamed of taxing a people without 
their consent, and allowed them representatives. 
Why did the gentleman confine himself to Ches- 
ter and Durham ? He might have taken a higher 
example in Wales — Wales, that never was taxed 
by P.irliament till it was incorporated. I would 
not debate a particular point of law with the 
gentleman. I know bis abilities. I have been i 
obliged to his diligent researches. But, for the 
defence of liberty, upon a general principle, 
upon a constitutional principle, it is a ground 
on which I stand firm — on which I dare meet 
any man. The gentleman tells us of many who , 
are taxed, and are not represented — the India 
Company, merchants, stockholders, manufac- : 
turers. Surely many of these are represented 
in other capacities, as owners of land, or as free- 
men of boroughs. It is a misfortune that more 
are not equally represented. But they are all 
inhabitants, and, as such, are they not virtually 
represented? Many have it in their option to 
be actually represented. They have connections 
with those that elect, and they have influence 
over them. The gentleman mentioned the 
stockholders. I hope he does not reckon the 
dabts of the nation as a part of the national estate. 


Since the accession of King William, many 
ministers, some of great, others of more moder- 
ate abilities, have taken the lead of government. 
[Here Mr Pitt went through the list of them, 
bringing it down till be came to himself, giving 
a short .sketch of the characters of each, and 
then proceeded :] None of these thought, or even 
dreamed of robbing the colonies of their consti- 
tutional rights. Tliat was re.served to mark the 
era of the late administration. Not that there 
were wanting some, when I had the honour to 
seree his Majesty, to propose to me to hum my 
fingers with .an American Stamp Act. With the 
enemy at their back, with our bayonets at their 
breasts, in the day of their distress, perhaps the 
Americans would have submitted to the imposi- 
tion ; but it would have been taking an ungen- 
erous, an unjust advantage. The gentleman 
boasts of his bounties to America ! Are not 
these bounties intended finally for the benefit of 
this kingdom? If they are not, he has misap- 
plied the national treasures ! 

I am no courtier of America. I stand up for 
this kingdom. I maintain that the Parliament 
has a right to bind,- to restrain America. Our 
legi.slative power over the colonies is sovereign 
aud supreme. When it ceases to be sovereign 
and supreme, I would advise every gentleman 
to sell his lands, if he can, and emWk for that 
country. When two conntries are connected to- 
gether like England and her colonies, without 
being incorporated, the one must necessarily 
govern. The greater must rule the less. But 
she must so rule it as not to contradict the fun- 
damental principles that are common to both. 

If the gentleman does not understand the dif- 
ference between external and internal taxes, I 
cannot help it. There is a plain distinction be- 
tween taxes levied for the purposes of raising 
a revenue, and duties imposed for the regulation 
of trade, for the accommodation of the subject ; 
although, in the consequences, some revenue 
may incidentally arise from the latter. 

The gentleman asks, when were the colonies 
emancipated? I desire to know, when were 
they made slaves ? But I dwell not upon words. 
When I had the honour of serving his Majesty, 
I availed myself of the means of information 
which I derived from my office. I speak, there- 
fore, from knowledge. My materials were good. 

I was at pains to collect, to digest, to consider 
them ; aud I will be bold to affirm, that the 
profits to Great Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, through all its branches, is two millions 
a year. This is the fund that carried you trium- 
phantly through the last war. The estates that 
were rented at two thousand pounds a year, 
threescore years ago, are at three thousand at 
present. ITiose estates sold then from fifteen to 
eighteen years’ purchase ; the same may now bo 
sold for thirty. You owe this to America. Tills 
is the price America pays you for her protection. 
And shall a miserable financier corn© with a 
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the power, of the of America. It i« n 

topic that ought to be cautiously with. 

In a gooil cause, on a sound bottom, the force 
of this country can crush America to atoms. 1 
know the valour of your troops. I know the 
skill of your ollicers. There is not n company 
of foot that has served in America, out of whieli 
not pick a man of sullicient know- 


boast, that he can bring “ a pcpper-com into 
the exchequer by the loss of millions to the 
nation T I dare not say how much higher these 
profits may be augmented. Omitting the im- 
mense increase of people, by natural population, 
in the northern colonies, and me emigration 
from every part of Europe, I am convinced [on 

other grounds] that the commercial system of you may . ■. 

AmeriS may be altered to advantage. You ledge and expentmee to make a governor of u 


have prohibited where you ought to have encour- 
aged. Yon have encouraged where you ought 
to have prohibited. Improper restraints have 
been laid on the continent in favour of the 
islands. You have hut two nations to trade 
with in America. Would you had twenty! 
Let Acts of Parliament in consequence of treaties 
remain ; but let not an English minister become 
a custom-house olBcer for Spain, or for any 
foreign power, lluch is wrong 1 Much may be 
amended for the general good of the whole 1 
Does the gentleman complain be has been 
misrepresented in the public prints! It is a 


colony there. But on this ground, on tlic 
Stamp Act, which so many here will tliiiik a 
crying injimticc, I am one who will lift up my 
hands against it. 

In snch a cause, your success would be liaz.ard- 
Amcrica, if she fell, would fall like the 


ous. 


strong man ; she would embrace tho pillars of 
the State, and pull down tho Constitution along 
with her. Is Ibis your boasted peace — not toi 
sheathe the sword in its scabbard, butloBliealluJ 
it in the bowels of your countrymen ? Will yoii 
quarrel with yourselves, now the whole house of 


Bourbon is united ag.ainst you; while Franck 
common misfortune. In the Spanish affair of) disturbs your fisheries in Newfoundland, cni- 
the last war, I was abused in all the newspapers] barrasses your slave trade to Africa, and with, 
for havingadvised hisMajesty to violate the laws! bolds from your siilijccts in Canada their pro 
of nations with regard to Spain. The abuse was I perty stipulated by treaty; while the ransom 


industriously circulated even in handbills. If 
administration did not propagate the abuse, .ad- 
ministration never contradicted it. 1 will not 
say what advice 1 did give the king. My ad- 
vice is in writing, signed by myself, in the pos- 
session of the Crown. But I will say what 
advice I did not give to the king. I did not 
advise him to violate any of the laws of nations. 

As to the report of the gentleman's prevent- 
ing in some way the trade for bullion with the 
Spaniards, it was spoken of so confidently that 
I own I am one of those who did believe it to he 
true. 

The gentleman must not wonder he was not 
contradicted when, as minister, he asserted the 
right of Parliament to tax America. I know not 
how it is, hut there is a modesty in this House 
which does not choose to contradict a minister. 
Iven your chair, sir, looks too often toward St 
ames’a. I wish gentlemen would get the better 
^ .f this modesty. If they do not, perhaps the 
'collective body may begin to abate of its respect 
for the representative. Lord Bacon has told me,' 
that a great question would not fail of being 
agitated at one time or another. I was willing 
to agitato snch a question at the proper season, 
viz., that of the German wap — my German war, 
they called it I Every session I called out, Has 
anybody any objection to the German war? 
Nobody would object to it, one gentleman only 
excepted, since removed to the Upper House by 
succession to an ancient barony [Lord Le De- 
spencer, formerly Sir Fraiicis Dashwood]. He 
told me be did not like a German war. I 
doooured the man for it, and was sorry when he 
was turned out of his post 

A great deal has hedn said without doors of 


for the Manillas is denied by Spain, and its gal- 
lant conqueror basely traduced into a mean 
plunderer 1 a gentleman (Colonel Draper) whose 
noble and generous spirit would do honour to 
the proudest grandee of the country? The 
Americans have not acted in all things with 
prudence and temper: they have been wTonged ; 
they have been driven to madness by injustice. 
Will you punish them for the madness you have 
occasioned ? Rather let prudence an<i temper 
come first from this side, I will undertake for 
America that she will follow tho example. There 
are two lines in a halkad of Prior’s, of a man’s 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and 
your colonies, that 1 cannot help repeatinse 
them: 

" Be to her faults a little blind ; 

Bo to her virtues very kind." 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell tho 
House what is my opinion. It is, that the Stamp 
Act be repealed absolutely, totally, and imme- 
^diately. That the reason for the repeal be as- 
signed, viz., because it was founded on an 
erroneous principle. At the same time, let the 
sovereign authority of this country over the 
colonies he asserted in os strong terms as can he 
devised, and be made to extend to every point 
of legislation whatsoever ; that we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufactures, and 
exercise every power whatsoever, except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets without 
their consent. 

[On February 26, 3766, a hill was introduced 
repealing the Stamp, Act ; hut a Declaratory Act 
was introduced, asserting tho authority of tho 
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king and Parliament to make laws which should 
“ bind the colonies and people of America in all 
txists whatsoever!'' Lord Camden said of the 
Declaratory Act when in the House of Lords : 
“My position is this — I repeat it — I will main- 
tain it to the last hour : Taxation and repre- 
sentation are inseparable. This position is 
founded on the laws of nature. It is more ; 
it is in itself an eternal law of nature. For 
whatever is a man's own is absolutely his own. 
No man has a right to take it from him without 
his consent, either expressed by himself or his 
representative. Wlioever attempts to do this at- 
tempts an injury; whoever does it commits a 
robbery. He throws down and destroys the dis- 
tinction between liberty and slavery.” The 
Stamp Act was afterwards repealed, but the 
Declaratory Act was passed.] 

ON A MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS TO 
THE THRONE.* 

I rise, my Lords, to declare my sentiments on 
this most solemn and serious subject. It has 
imposed a load upon my mind, which, I fear, 
nothing can remove, but which impels me to 
endeavour its alleviation, by a free and unre- 
served communication of my sentiments. 

In the first part of the address, I have the 
honour of heartily concurring with the noble 
earl who moved it. No man feels sincerer joy 
than I do ; none can offer more genuine congratu- 
lations on every accession of strength to the 
Protestant succession. I therefore join in every 
congratulation on the birth of another princess, 
and the happy recovery of her Majesty. 

But I must stop here. My courtly compla- 
cence will carry me no further. I will not join i)» 
congratulation on misfortune and disgrace. I 

E .nnot concur in a blind and servile address, 
hich approves, and endeavours to sanctify the 
onstrous measures which have heaped disgrace 
and misfortune upon us. This, my Lords, is a 
perilous and tremendous moment. It is not a 
time for adulation. The smoothne-ss of fl-attcry 
cannot now avail— cannot save us in this rugged 
and awful crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 
the Throne in the language of truth. We must 
dispel the illusion and the darkness which en- 
velop it, and display, in its full danger and true 
colours, the ruin that is brought to our doors. 

This, niy Lords, is our duty. It is the proper 
function of this noble assembly, sitting, as we 
do, upon our honours in this House, the heredi- 
tary council of the Crown. W)u> is the minister 
—where is the minister, that has dared to suggest 
to the Throne the contrary, unconstitutional 
language this day delivered from it ? The accus- 

• A speecli at the opening of Parliamenl, <lelivere.t 
iB the House of Lord*. Novemher 18. 1777. This 
speech Is s-aid to have been correctid by Lord Chatliim 

liiinself. 


tomed language from the Throne has been ap- 
plication to Parliament for advice, and a reliance 
on its constitutional advice and .assistance. As 
it is the right of Parliament to give, so it is the 
duty of the Crown to ask it. But on this day,; 
and in this extreme momentous exigency, no^ 
reliance is reposed on our constitutional coun- \ 
sels ! no advice is asked from the sober and ‘ 
enlightened care of Parliament 1 but the Crown, ■; 
from itself and by itself, declares an un.nlterable ; 
determination to pursue measures — and what | 
measures, my Lords I The measures that have { 
produced the imminent perils that threaten us ; ' 
the measures that have brought ruin to our ll 
doors. 

Can the minister of the day now presume to 
expect a continuance of support in this ruinous 
infatuation? Can Parliament be so dead to its 
dignity and its duty as to be thus deluded into 
the loss of the one and the violation of the other? 
To give an unlimited credit and support for the 
steady perseverance in measures not proposed 
for our parliamentary advice, but dictated and 
forced upon ns— in measures, I say, my Lords, 
which have reduced this late flourishing empire 
to ruin and contempt I “But yesterday, and 
England might have stood against the world ; 
now none so poor to do her reverence.” * I use 
the words of a poet ; but, though it be poetry, 
it is no fiction. It is a shameful truth, that not 
only the power and strength of this country are 
wasting away and expiring, but her well-earned 
glories, her true honour, and substantial dignity 
are sacrificed. 

France, my Lords, has insulted you ; she has 
encouraged and sustained America ; and, whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of this 
country ought to spurn at the officious insult of 
French interference. The ministers and ambas- 
sadors of those who are called rebels and enemies 
are in Paris ; in Paris they transact the recip- 
rocal interests of America and France. Can 
there be a more mortifying insult? Can even 
our ministers sustain a more humiliating dis- 
grr.ee ? Do they dare to resent it ? Do the;^ 
presume even to hint a vindication of theiil 
honour, and the dignity of the state, by requirj 
ing the dismission of the plenipotentiaries off 
America? Such is the degradation to whieW' 
they have reduced the glories of England. The 
people whom they affect to call contemptible 
rebels, but whose growing power has at l.%st 
obtained the name of enemies ; the people with 
whom they have engaged this country in war, 
and against whom they now command our im- 
plicit support in every measure of dc.sperat« 
hostility — this people, despised as rebels, or 
acknowledged as enemies, are abetted against 

• “ But yesterday the word of Csesar might 

Have stood against tlio world ; now lies he there, 
Aod DODO 80 poor to do him revereace.'* 

— Ju(iu8 Qasar^ Act 11J.» Sa 6 
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you, supplied with every miUtary store, their 
intereste consulted, and their ambassadors en- 
tertained, by your inveterate enemy ! and our 
ministers dare not interpose with dimity or 
effect Is this the honour of a great kingdom ? 

Is this the indignant spirit of England, who 
“but yesterday” gave law to the house of Bour- 
bon ? My Lords, the dignity of nations demands 
a decisive conduct in a situation like this. Even 
when the greatestprince that perhaps this country 
ever saw filled our throne, the requisition of a 
Spanish general, on a similar subject, was at- 
tended to, and complied with ; for, on the 
spirited remonstrance of the Duke of Alva, 
Elizabeth found herself obliged to deny the 
Flemish exiles all countenance, support, or even 
entrance into her dominions ; and the Count Le 
Marque, with his few desperate followers, were 
expelled the kingdom. Happening to arrive at 
the Biille, and finding it weak in defence, they 
made themselves masters of the place ; and this 
was the foundation of the United Provinces. 

My Lords, this ruinous and ignominious situa- 
tion, where we cannot act with success nor 
suffer with honour, calls upon ns to remonstrate 
in the strongest and loudest language of truth, 
to rescne the ear of majesty from the delusions 
vh:ch surroond it The desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known. No man thinks 
more highly of them than I do. I love and 
honour the English troops. I know their virtues 
and their valonr. I know they can achieve any- 
I thing except impossibilities ; and I know that 
’ the conquest of English America is an imjjossi- 
bUity. Too cannot, I venture to say it, you 
cannot conquer America. Your armies last war 
effected everything that could be effected, and 
what was it ? It cost a numerous army, under 
the command of a most able general [Lord 
Amherst], now a noble lord in this House, a long 
and laborious campaign to expel five thousand 
Frenchmen from French America. My Lords, 
you cannot conquer America, What is your 
present situation there t We do not know the 
worst ; but we know that in three campaigns we 
have done nothing and suffered much. Besides 
the sufferings, perhaps total loss, of the Northern 
force,* the best appointed army that ever took 
the field, commanded by Sir William Howe, has 
retired from the American lines. He vtas obliged 
to relinquiMi his attempt, and, with great delay 
and danger, to adopt a new and distant plan of 
operations. We shall soon know, and in any 
event have reason to lament, what may have 
happened mnee. ^ to conquest, therefore, my 
Lords, 1 repeat, it is impossible. You may swell 
every expend and every effort stiU more extra- 
v^antly ; pile and accumulate every assistance 
you buy or borrow ; traffic and barter with 
eve^ UWe pitiful German prince that sells and 
sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 

• Oenenl Bmgoyne's army. 


prince, your efforts iiro lor ever vain aiul impo- 
tent— -doubly so from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely, for it irritates, to an incurable 
resentment, the minds of your enemies, to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine and 
plunder, devoting them and their possessions to 
the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms — never — never — never ! 

Your own army is infected with the contagion 
of these illiberal allies. Tlie spirit of plunder 
and of rapine is gone forth among them. I 
know it; and, notwithstanding what tlio noble 
earl [Lord Percy] who moved the address has 
given as his opinion of the American army, I 
know from authentic information, and the most 
experienced officers, that our discipline is deeply 
wounded. While this is notoriously our sinking 
situation, America 'grows and flourishes ; while 
our strength and discipline are lowered, hers 
are rising and improving. 

But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addi- 1 
tion to these disgraces and mischiefs of our army, ; 
has dared to anthorise and associate to our arms 1 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ? 
to call into civilised alliance the wild and in- 
human savage of the woods— to delegate to the 
merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, 
and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war 
against onr brethren ? My Lords, tbeso enormi- 
ties cry aloud for redress and punishment. 
Unless thoroughly done away, it will be a stain 
on the national character. It is a violation of 
the Constitution. I believe it is against law. 
It is not the least of our national misfortunes 
that the strength and character of onr army are 
thus impaireiL Infected with the mercenary 
spirit of robbery and rapine, familiarised to the 
horrid scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer 
•boast of the noble and generous principles which 
dignify a soldier— no longer sympathise with the 
dignity of the royal banner, nor feel the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, “ that 
make ambition virtue !” What makes ambition 
virtue ? The sense of honour. But is the sense 
of honour consistent with a spirit of plunder, or 
the practice of murder ? Can it flow from mer- 
cenary motives, or can it prompt to cruel deeds? 
Besides these murderers and plunderers, let me 
ask our ministers, What other allies have they 
acquired t What other powers have they associ- 
ated to their cause? Have they entered into 
alliance witt the king iff the gipsies f Nothing, 
my Lords, is too low or too ludicrous to bo con- 
sistent with their counsels. 

^6 independent views of America have been 
stated and asserted as the foundation of this 
address. My Lords, no man wishes for the due 
dependence of America on this country more 
than I do. To preserve it, and not confirm that 
state of independence into which your tneasures 
hitherto have driven them, is the object which 
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J we ought to unite in attaining. The Americans, 
contending for their rights against arbitrary 
exactions, I love and admire. It is the struggle 
of free and virtuous patriots. But, contending 
for independency and total disconnection from 
England, as an Englishman, I cannot wish them 
. success ; for in a due constitutional dependency, 
including the ancient supremacy of this country 
in regulating their commerce and navigation, 

^ consists the mutual happiness and prosperity 
j both of England and America. She derived 
assistance and protection from us, and we reaped 
from her the most important advantages. She ' 
was, indeed, the fountain of our wealth, the 
uerve of our strength, the nursery and basis of 
our naval power. It is our duty, therefore, my 
Lords, if we wish to save ^our country, most 
seriously to endeavour the recovery of these most 
beneficial subjects, and in this perilous crisis 
perhaps .the present moment may be the only 
one in which we can hope for success. For in 
their negotiations with France they have, or 
think they have, reason to complain, though it 
be notorious that they have received from that 
power important supplies and assistance of 
various kinds, yet it is certain they expected it 
in a more decisive and immediate degree. Amer- 
ica is in ill humour with France ; on some points 
they have not entirely answered her expectations. ' 
Let us wisely take advantage of every possible 
moment of reconciliation. Besides, the natural 
disposition of America herself still leans toward 
England— to the old habits of connection Md 
mutual interest that united both countries. 
This too* the established sentiment of all the 
Continent ; and still, my Lords, in the peat and 
principal part— the sound part of America— this 
wise and affectionate disposition prevails. And 
there is a very considerable part of America yet 
sound— the middle and the southern provinces. 
Some parts may be factious and blind to their 
true interests ; but if we express a wise and 
benevolent disposition to communicate with them 
those immutable rights of nature and those con- 
stitutional liberties to which they are equally 
entitled with ourselves, by a conduct so just and 
humane we shall confirm the favourable and 
conciliate the adverse. I say, my Lords, the 
rights and liberties to which they are equally 
entitled with ourselves, hut no tn/ne. I would 
participate to them every enjoyment and freedom 
wliich the colonising subjects of a free state cac 
possess, or wish to possess ; and I do not see why 
they should not enjoy every fundamental right 
in their property, and every original substantial 
liberty which Devonshire, or Surrey, or the 
county I live in, or any other county in England, 
can claim, reserving always, as the sacred right 
Df the mother country, the due constitutional 
dependency of the colonies. The inherent su- 
Di emacy of the State in regulating and protecting 
the navigation and commerce of all her subjects, 
is nece-sary for the mutual benefit and presen-a- 


tion of every part, to constitute and preserve the 
prosperous arrangement of the whole empire. 

The sound parts of America, of which I have 
spoken, must be sensible of these great truths 
and of their real interests, America is not in 
that state of desperate and contemptible rebel- 
lion which this country bad been deluded to be- 
lieve. It is not a wild and lawless banditti, who, 
having nothing to lose, might hope to snatch some- 
thing from public convulsions. Many of their 
leaders and great men have a great stake in this 
great contest. The gentleman who conducts 
their armies, I am told, has an estate of four or 
five thousand pounds a year ; and when I con- 
sider these things, I cannot hut lament the in- 
considerate violence of our penal acts, our de- 
clarations of treason and rebellion, with all thC' 
fatal effects of attainder and confiscation. 

As to the disposition of foreign powers which 
is asserted [in the king’s speech] to be pacific 
and friendly, let ns judge, my Lords, rather by 
their actions and the nature of things than by 
interested assertions. The uniform assistance 
supplied to America by France suggests a dif- 
ferent conclusion. The most important interests 
of France in aggrandising and enriching herself 
with what she most wants, supplies of every 
naval store from America, must inspire her with 
different sentiments. The extraordinary pre- 
parations of the house of Bourbon, by land and 
by sea, from Dunkirk to the Straits, equally 
ready and willing to overwhelm these defence- 
less islands, should rouse us to a sense of their 
real dispositiou and our ovm danger. Not five 
thousand troops in England I hardly three thou- 
sand in Ireland 1 What can we oppose to ths 
combined force of our enemies! Scarcely twenty 
ships of the line so fully or sufficiently manned 
that any admiral’s reputation would permit him 
to take the command of I The river of Lisbon in 
the possession of our enemies I The seas swept 
by American privateers 1 Our Channel trade torn 
to pieces by them 1 In this complicated crisis 
of danger, weakness at home and calamity 
abroad, terrified and insulted by the neighbour- 
ing powers, unable to act in America, or acting 
only to be destroyed, where is the man with the 
forehead to promise or hope for success in such 
a situation, or from perseverance in the measures 
that have driven us to it ! Who has the forehead 
to do so I Where is that man ! I should be 
glad to see bis face. 

You cannot miciliaU America by your pre- 
sent measures. You cannot subdue her by your 
present or by any measures. What, then, can 
you dot You cannot conquer; you cannoi 
gain ; but you can address; you can lull thej 
fears and anxieties of the moment into an igno- 
rance of the danger that should produce them. 
But, ray Lords, the time demands the language 
of truth- We must not now apply the flattering 
unction of servile compliance or blind com- 
placence. In a just and necessary war, to 
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[principle, impiacticablo in |ounder parts of it, naturally inclines to tl.is 

ous in its consequences I would not contobutc eonstitutional reconnection will, you. 

a single effort nor a 5 those NotSthstanding the temporary intrigues with 

I call for vengeance on the beads of those 'prance wo may still be assureil of their ancient 

havebeengunty; lonly—ndtothem^ partiality to «s. America ami 

make their retreat Let them France cannot be congenial. Tliere is some- 


them make haste, or they may be assured that 
speedy and condign punishment will overtake 
them. 

! My Lords, I have submitted to you, with the 
reedom and truth which I think ray duty, my 
entlments on your present awful situation. I 
lave laid before you the ruin of your power, tho 
disgraceof your reputation, the pollution of your 
'discipline, the contamination of your morals, tho 
complication of calamities, foreign and domestic, 
(that overwhelm your sinking country. Your 
dearest interests, your own Uberrics, the Consti- 
tution itself, totters to the foundation. All this 
disgraceful danger, this multitude of misery, is 
the monstrous offspring of this unnatural war. 
We have been deceived and deluded too long. 
Let us now stop short. This is the crisis, the 
only crisis of time and situation, to give us a 
possibility of escape from the fatal effects of our 
delusions. But if, in an obstinate and infatuated 
perseverance in folly, we slavishly echo the 
peremptory words this day presented to us, 
nothing can save this devoted country from com- 
plete and final ruin. We madly rush into 
mnltipUed miseries and ** confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

la it possible, can it be believed, that minis- 
ters are yet blind to this impending destruction } 
I did hope, that instead of this false and empty 
vanity, this overweening pride, engendering high 
conceits and presumptuous imag^ations, minis- 
ters woold have humbled themselves in their 
errors, would have confessed and retracted them, 
and by an active, though a late repentance, have 
endeavoured to redeem them. But, my Lords, 
since they had neither sagacity to foresee, nor 
justice nor humanity to shun these oppressive 
calamities— «inc6 not even severe experience can 


thing decisive and confirmed in the honest 
American, that will not assimilate to the futility 
and levity of Frenchmen. 

My Lords, to encourage and confirm that in- t 
nate inclination to this country, founded on ' 
every principle of affection, as well as considera- 
tion of interest ; to restore that favourable dis- 
position into a permanent and powerful reunion 
with this country; to revive the mutual strength 
of the empire ; again to awe the house of Bour- 
bon, instead of meanly truckling, as our present 
calamities compel us, to every insult of French 
caprice and Spanish punctilio ; to re-establish 
our comineroo ; to reassert our rights and oui 
honour ; to confirm our interests, and renew our 
glories for ever — a consummation most devoutly 
to be endeavoured, and wbicli, I trust, may yet 
arise from reconciliation with America— 1 have 
the honour of submitting to you the following 
amendment, whic^ I move to be inserted after 
the two first paragraphs of the address : 

“And that this House does most humbly 
advise and supplicate bis Majesty to be pleased 
to cause the most speedy and effectual measures 
to be taken for restoring peace in America ; and 
that no time may be lost in proposing an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities there, in order to 
the opening of a treaty for the final settlement 
of the tranquillity of these invaluable provinces, 
by a removal of the unhappy causes of this ruin- 
ous civil war, and by a just and adequate security 
against the return of the like calamities in times 
to come. And this House desire to offer the 
most dutiful assurances to his Majesty, that they 
will, in due time, cheerfully co-operate with tho 
m^auimityand tender goodnes.s of his Majesty 
for the preservation of his people, by such ex- 


make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of their plicit and most solemn declarations, and pro- 


country awaken them from their stupefaction, 
the guardian care of Parliament must interpose. 
I shall therefore, my Lords, propose to you an 
amendment of the address to his Majesty, to he 
inserted immediately after the two first para- 
graphs of congratulation on the birth of a prin- 
cess, to recommend an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, and the commencement of a treaty to 
restore peace and liberty to America, strength 
and happiness to England, security and per- 
manent prosperity to both countries. This, my 
^r^ is yet in our power ; and let not the wis- 
dom’ and justice of your Lordships neglect the 
happy, Md pertiaps the only opportnnity. By 
the establishment of irrevocable law. founded on 


visions of fundamental and irrevocable laws, as 
may be judged n^sary for tho ascertaining 
and fixing for ever tho respective rights of Great 
Britain and her colonies.” 

[Lord Suffolk, in the course of this debate, in 
alluding to the employment of Indiana in the 
war, said “ it was perfectly justifiable to use all 
the means that Qod and naivxt put into our 
hands 

I am astonished (exclaimed Lord Chatham, os 
he rose), shocked I to hear such principles con- 
fessed— to hear them avowed in this House, or 
in this country ; principles equally unconstUu- 
tional, inhuman, and unchristian I 

My Lords, I did not intend to have encroached 
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agaiu upon your attentioQ, but I cauDot repress 
my indignation. I feel myself impelled by every 
duty. My I/)rds,we are called upon as members 
of this House, as men — as Christian men — to 
protest against such notions standing near the 
Throne, polluting the ear of M-njesty. “That 
God and nature put into our hands ! ” I know 
not what ideas that lord may entevfain of God 
and nature, but I know that such abominable 
principles are equally .abhorrent to religion and 
humanity. What 1 to attribute the sacred sane* 
tion of God and nature to the massacres of the 
Indian scalping-knife — to the cannibal savage 
torturing, murdering, roasting, and eating — 
literally, my Lords, eating the mangled victims 
of his barbarous battles ! Such horrible notions 
■ shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, 
and everj’ generous feeling of humanity. Anil, 

. my Lords, they shock every sentiment of honour ; 
they shock me as a lover of honourable war, and 
a detester of murderous barbarity. 

These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most 
decisive indignation. I call upon that right 
reverend bench — those holy ministers of the 
Gospel, and pious pastors of our Church — I con- 
jure them to join in the holy work, and vindicate 
the religion of their God. I appeal to the wis- 
dom and the law of this learned bench, to defend 
and support the justice of their country. I call 
I upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
' sanctity of their lawn ; upon the learned judges 
! to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save 
i us from this pollution. I call upon the honour 
I of your Lordships to reverence the dignity of 
, your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I 
call upon the spirit and humanity of my country 
to ?iudicale the national character. I invoke 
the genius of the Constitution. From the 
tapestry that adorns these w’alls, the immortal 
(ancestor of this noble lord frowns with indigna- 
tion at the disgrace of bis country.* In vain he 

* In allusion to a representation on the tapestry of 
the House of Lords of the English fleet led by the ship 
of the lord sdiiilral, Efangham Howard (ancestor of 
Suffolk), to engage the Spanish Armada. 


led your victorious fleets against the boasted 
Armada of Spain ; in vain he defended and 
established the honour, the liberties, the religion 
— the Froteslantreligion — of this country, against! 
the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the Inquisi-; 
tion, if these more than popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are let loose among us — I 
to turn forth into our settlements, among ouri 
.ancient connections, frieuds, and relations, the. 
merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood of 
man, woman, and child; to send forth the in-' 
fldel savage — against whom! Against your Pro-j 
; testant brethren ; to lay waste their country, to. 
1 desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
and name with these horrible hell-bounds of 
savage viax—heU-luyunds, I sag, of savage war! 
Spain armed herself with blood-honnds to ex- 
tirpate the wretched natives of America, and 
we improve on the inhuman example even ol 
I Spanish cruelty ; we turn loose these savage 
hell-hounds against our brethren and country- 
men in America, of the same language, laws, 
liberties, and religion, endeared to ns by every 
tie that should sanctify humanity. 

My Lords, this awful subject, so important to 
our honour, our Constitution, and our religion, 
demands the most solemn and effectual inquiry. 
And I again call upon your Lordships, and the 
united powers of the state, to examine it 
thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp upon 
it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. 
And I again implore those holy prelates of our 
religion to do away these iniquities from among 
us. Let them perform a lustration ; let them 
purify this House, and this country, from this 
sin. 

My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more ; but my feelings and indig- 
nation were too strong to have said less. I could 
not have slept this night in my bed, nor reposed 
my head on my pillow, without giving this vent 
to my eternal abhorrence of such preposterous 
and enormous principles. 

[The amendment was rejected by a vote of 
97 to 24.] 
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THE HOUSE OF FEASTING AND THE 
HOUSE OF MOURNING DESCRIBED.* 

Thai I deny ; but let us hear the wise man's 
reasoning upon it — “For that is the end of all 
men, and the living 'wUl lay it to his heart ; 
sorrow is better than laughter” — for a crack- 
brained order of Carthusian monks, I grant, but 
not for men of the world. For what purpose, do 
you imagine, has God made us ? for the social 
sweets of the well-watered valleys, where he 
has planted us ; or for the dry and dismal desert 
of a Sierra Morena ! Are the sad accidents of 
life, and the uncheery hours which perpetually 
overtake ns — are they not enough, but we must 
sally forth in quest of them, belie our own 
hearts, and say, as our text would have us, that 
they are better than those of joy. Did the Best 
of Beings send us into the world for this end — 
to go weeping through it — to vex and shorten a 
life short and vexations enough already? Do 
you think, my good preacher, that He who is 
infinitely happy can envy us our enjoyments ? or 
that a Being so infinitely kind would grudge a 
moumfol traveller the short rest and refresh- 
ments necessary to support his spirits through 
the stages of a weary pilgrimage ? or that He 
would call bim to a severe reckoning, because in 
his way he had hastily snatched at some little 
fugacious pleasures, merely to sweeten this un- 
easy journey of life, and reconcile him to the 
mggedness of the road, and the many hard 
jostlings he is sure to meet with f Consider, 1 
beseech you, what provision and accommodation 
Uxe Author of our being has prepared for us, 
that we might not go on our way sorrowing ; 
how many caravanseras of rest ; what powers 
and faculties He has given us for taking it ; 
what apt objects He has placed in our way to 
entertain us— some of which He has made so 
fair, so exquisitely fitted for this end, that they 
have power over ns for a time, to charm away 
the sense of pain, to cheer up the dejected heart 
under poverty and sickness, and make it go and 
remember its miseries no more. 

I will not contend at present against this rhe- 
toric; I wonld choose rather for a moment to go 
on wi^ the allegory, and say we are travellers, 
and, in the most affecting sense of that idea, 
that, like travellers, though upon business of 
the last and nearest concern to ns, wo may 
surely be allowed to amuse ourselves with the 
natural or arUficial beauties of the country we 
are passing throngh, without reproach of for- 


getting the main errand wc arc sent npon ; ainl 
if we can so order it as not to lo led out of tin; 
way by the variety of prospects, edifices, ami 
ruins which solicit us, it would 1)0 a nonsensical 
piece of saint-errantry to shut our eyes. 

But let us not lose sight of the argument in 
pursuit of the simile. 

Let us remember, various as our excursions 
are, that we li.ave still set our faces towards 
Jerusalem; that we havo u place of rest and 
happiness, towards which we hasten, and that 
the way to get there is not so much to plcaso 
our hearts, os to improve them in virtue; that 
mirth and feasting are usually no friends to 
achievements of this kind, but that a season of 
affliction is in some sort a season of piety, not 
only because our sufferings are apt to put us in 
mind of our sins, but that by the check and 
interruption which they give to our pursuits, 
they allow us what the hurry and bustle of the 
world too often deny us — and that is a little 
time for reflection, which is all that most of us 
want to make us wiser and better men ; that at 
certain times it is so necessary a man’s mind 
should be turned towards itself, that, rather 
than want occasions, he had better pnrcbosf 
them at the expense of bis present happiness 
He bad belter, as the text expresses it, go to the 
house of mourning, where he will meet with 
something to subdue his passions, than to tho 
house of feasting, where the joy and gaiety of 
the place is likely to excite them. That whereas 
the entertainments and caresses of the one place 
expose his heart ond lay it open to temptations ; 
the sorrows of the other defend it, and os natur- 
ally shut them from it. So strange and unac- 
countable a creature is man ; he is so framed 
that he cannot bat pursue happiness; and yet, 
unless he is made sometimes miserable, how opt 
is he to mistake tho way which can only lead 
him to the accomplishment of his own wishes. 

This is tho full force of the wise man's declar- 
ation. But to do further justice to his words, 1 
will endeavour to bring the subject still nearer. 
For which purpose it will be necessary to stop 
here, and take a transient view of the two places 
here referred to — the house of tnouming, and 
the house of feasting. Give me leave, therefore, 
I beseech you, to recall both of them for a mo- 
ment to your imaginations, that thence I may 
appeal to your hearts, how faithfully, and upon 
what good grounds, the effects and natural oper- 
ations of each upon our minds arc intimated in 
the text 


tn th 1 * ** t® 80 to the house of mourning than 

tothebou5eo!fe«ltoR"(E«ae8.vli.2,s). 


And first, let us look into the house of 
feasting. 

And here, to be os fair and candid as possible 
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in the description of this, we will not take it , fence ; when mnsic likewise hath lent her aid. 
from the worst originals, such as are open merely ' and tried her power upon the passions ; when 
for the sale of virtue, and so calcnlated for the the voice of singing men, and the voice of sing- 
end, that the disguise each is under not only ing women, with the sound of the viol and the 
gives power safely to drive on the bargain, but lute, have broken in upon bis soul, and in some 
safely to carry it into execution too. tender notes have touched the secret springs of 

This we ^ill not suppose to be the case ; nor rapture, that moment let us dissect and look 
let us oven imagine the house of feasting to be into his heart— see how vain 1 how weak I how 
such a scene of intemperance and excess as the empty a thing it is I Look through its several 
house of feasting does often exhibit ; but let us recesses, those pure mansions formed for the 
take it from one as little exceptionable as we reception of innocence and virtue: sad spec- 
can — where there is, or at least appears, nothing tacle I Behold those fair inhabitants now dis- 
really criminal, but where everything seems to possessed — turned out of their sacred dwellings, 
he kept within the visible bounds of moderation to make room— for what ? At the best, for levity 
and sobriety. ®Dd indiscretion ; perhaps for folly ; it may be 

Imagine, then, such a house of feasting, where, for more impure guests, which possibly, in so 
either by consent or invitation, a number of each general a riot of the mind and senses, may take 
sex is drawn together for no other purpose but occasion to enter unsuspected at the same time, 
the enjoyment and mutual entertainment of each In a scene and disposition thus described, can 
other, which we will suppose shall arise from no the most cautious say. Thus far shall my de- 
other pleasures but wbat custom authorises, and sires go, and no further 1 or will the coolest and 
religion does not absolutely forbid, I most circumspect say, when pleasure has taken 

Before we enter, let us examine what must full possession of his heart, that no thought nor 
be the sentiments of each individiial previous purpose shall arise there which be would have 
to his arrival, and we shall find, however they concealed? In those loose and unguarded roo- 
may differ from one another in tempers and ments, the imagination is not always at corn- 
opinions, that every one seems to agree in this, mand ; in spite of reason and reflection, it will 
that, as he is going to a hoiise dedicated to joy forcibly carry him sometimes whither be would 
ind mirth, it was fit he should divest himself of not— like the unclean spirit, in the parent’s sad 
whatever was likely to contradict that intention, description of his child's case, which took him, 
or be inconsistent with it That for this pur- and ofttimes cast him into the fire to destroy 
pose he had left his cares, bis serious thoughts, him ; and wheresoever it taketb him it teoreth 
jnd his moral reflections, behind him ; and was him, and hardly departeth from him. 
wme forth from home with only such disposi- But this, you’ll say, is the worst account ol 
lions and gaiety of heart as suited the occasion, what the mind may suffer here, 
and promoted the intended mirth and jollity of Why may we not make more favourable sup- 
tbe place. With this preparation of mind, positions? that numbers, by exercise and ens- 
which is as little as can be supposed, since it tom to such encounter, learn gradually to 
will amount to no more than a desire in each to despise and triumph over them ; that the minds 
render himself an acceptable guest, let us con- of many arc not so susceptible of warm impres- 
ceive tliein entering into the house of feasting, sions, or so badly fortified against them, that 
with hearts set loose from grave restraints, and pleasure should easily corrupt or soften them ; 
open to the expectations of receiving pleasure, that it would ho Lard to suppose, of the great 
It is not necessary, as I premised, to bring multitudes which daily throng and press into 
intemperance into this scene, or to suppose such this house of feasting, but that numbers come 

out of it again with all the innocence with 
which they entered ; and that if both sexes are 
included in the computation, what/atV example 
shall we see of many of so pure and chaste a 
turn of mind that the house of feasting, with all 
its charms and temptations, was never able to 
excite a thought or awaken an inclination which 
virtue need to blush at, or which the most 
scrupulous conscience might not support. God 
forbid wo should say otherwise. No doubt, 
numbers of all ages escape unhurt, and get off 
this dangerous sea without shipwreck. Yet are 
they not to be reckoned amongst the more for- 
tunate ailveiitnrers? and though one would not 
absolutely prohibit the attempt, or be so cynical 
os to condemn every one who tries it, since 
there arc so many, I suppose, who cannot well 
do othenvisc, and whose condition and situation 



an excess in the gratification of the appetites 
as shall ferment the blood and set the desires 
in a flame. Let us admit no more of it, there- 
fore, than will gently stir them, and fit them 
for the impressions which so benevolent a com- 
merce will naturally excite. In this disposition, 
thus wrought upon beforehand, and already im- 
proved to this purpose, take notice how mechani- 
lally tlio thoughts and spirits rise; how soon 
and insensibly they arc got above the pitch 
and first bounds which cooler hours would have 
marked. 

When the g.ay and smiling aspect of things 
has begun to leave the jiassagcs to a mair.s heart 
thus thoughtlessly unguarded ; when kind and 
caressing looks of every object without, that can 
flatter his senses, have con-spired with the enemy 
within to betray him, and put liim off his dc- 
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iD life unavoidably force them upon yet we 
may be allowed to describe this fair and flatter- 
ing coast, we may point out the unsuspected 
dangers of it, and warn the unwary passenger 
where they lie. We may show him what hazards 
his youth and inexperience will run, how little 
he can gain by the venture, and how much wiser 
and better it would be (as is implied in the text) 
to seek occasions rather to improve bis little 
stock of virtue than incautiously expose it to so 
unequal a chance, where the best he can hope is 
to return safe with what treasure he carried out, 
but where probably he may be so unfortunate as 
to lose it all, be lost himself, and undone for ever. 

Thus much for the house of feasting ; which, 
by the way, though generally open at other 
times of the year throughout the world, is sup- 
posed, in Ch^tian countries, now everywhere 
to be universally shut up. And, in truth, I 
have been more full in my cautions i^ainst it, 
not only as reason requires, but in reverence to 
this season,* wherein our Church exacts a more 
particular forbearance and self-denial in this 
point, and thereby adds to the restraints upon 
pleasure and entertainments which this repre- 
sentation of things has suggested against them 
already. 

Here, then, let us turn aside from this gay 
scene ; and suffer me to take you with mo for a 
moment to one much fitter for your meditation. 
Let os go into the house of mourning, made so 
by such afflictions as have been brought in 
merely by the common cross accidents and dis- 
asters to which our condition is exposed— where, 
perhaps, the aged parents sit broken-hearted, 
pierced to their souls with the folly and indis- 
cretion of a thankless child — the child of their 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expecta- 
tions centred : perhaps a more affecting scene — 
a virtuous family lying pinched with want, where 
the unfortunate support of it, having long 
struggled with a train of misfortnnes, and 
bravely fought up against them, is now piteonsly 
home down at the last, overwhelmed with a 
cruel blow which no forecast or frugality could 
have prevented. 0 God 1 look upon his afflic- 
tions. Behold him distracted with many sor- 
rows, surroonded with the tender pledges of his 
love and the partner of his cares, without bread 
to give them, unable, from the remembrance of 
better days, to dig ; to beg, ashamed. 

When we enter into the house of mourning 
such as this, it is impossible to iwult the un- 
fortunate, even with an improper look. Under 
whatever levity and dissipation of heart such 
objects catch our eyw, they catch likewise our 
attentions, coUect and caU home our scattered 
thoughts, and exercise them with wisdom. A 

skeined, how soon does it furnish materials to 
^the mmd at work; h ew ncceasarUy does it 
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engage it to the consideration of the nnserie. 
and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities to 
which the life of man is subject. By holding 
up such a glass before it, it forces the mind to 
see and reflect upon the vanity— the penshing 
condition and uncertain tenure of everything m 
this world. From reflections of this serious 
cast, how insensibly do the thoughts carry us 
further ; and from considering what wo are, 
what kind of world we live in, and what evils 
befall us in it, how naturally do they set us to 
look forwards at what possibly we shall be ; for 
what kind of world wc are intended ; what evils 
may befall us there ; and what provision wo 
should make against them here, whilst we have 
time and opportunity. 

If these lessons are so inseparable from the 
house of mourning here supposed, we shall And 
it a still more instructive school of wisdom when 
we take a view of the place iu that more affect- 
ing light In which the wise man seems to confine 
it in the text, in which, by the house of mourn- 
ing, I believe he means that particular scene of 
sorrow where there is lamentation and mourning 
for the dead. 

Turn in hither, I beseech you, for a moment. 
Behold a dead man ready to bo carried out, the 
only son of bis mother, and she a widow. Per- 
haps a more affecting spectacle — a kind and in- 
dulgent father of a numerous family lies breath- 
less— snatched away in the strength of his age- 
tom in on evil hour from his children and the 
bosom of a disconsolate wife. 

Behold much people of the city gathered 
together to mix their tears, with settled sorrow 
in their looks, going heavily along to the bouse 
of mourning, to perform that last melancholy 
office which, when the debt of nature is pai(^ 
we are called upon to pay to each other. 

If this sad occasion, which leads him there, 
has not done it already, take notice to what a 
serious and devout frame of mind every man is 
reduced, the moment be enters this gate of 
affliction. The busy and fluttering spirits which 
in the house of mirth were wont to transport 
him from one diverting object to another — see 
how they are fallen ; how peaceably they are 
laid. In this gloomy mansion, full of shades 
and uncomfortable damps to seize the soul — see 
the light and easy heart which never knew what 
it was to think before, how pensive it is now, 
how soft, how susceptible, how full of religious 
impressions, how deeply it is smitten with sense 
and with a love of virtue. Could we, in this 
crisis, whilst this empire of reason and religion 
lasts, and the heart is thus exercised with wis- 
dom, and busied with heavenly contemplations 
— could we see it naked as it is — stripped of its 
passions, unspotted by the world, and regardless 
of its pleasures— we might then safely rest our 
cause upon this single evidence, and appeal to 
the most sensual, whether Solomon has not 
made a just determination here, in favour of the 
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house of Diouroing ; not for its own sake, Imt as 
it is fruitful in virtue, and becomes the ocaisioii 
of so much good. Without this end, sorrow, I 
o\vn, has no use but to shorten a man's days ; 
nor can gravity, with all its studied solcnmity 


of look and carriage, serve any end but to make 
oiic-half of the world merry, and impose upon 
the other. 

Consider what has been said, and may God, 
of His mercy, bless you I Amen. 
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THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS.* 

The apostle to the Hebrews informs us that “ it 
is appointed for all men once to die ; after that," 
says he, “cometli the judgment." And I think, 
if any consideration be sufficient to awaken 
a sleeping drowsy world, it must bo this : that 
tliere will be a day wlierein these heavens shall 
be wrapt up like a scroll — the elements melt 
with fervent heat — this earth, and all the things 
therein, be burnt up— and every soul of every 
nation summoned to appear before the dreadful 
tribunal of the righteous Judge of quick and 
dead, to receive rewards or punishments accord- 
ing to tbo deeds done in their bodies. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, when brought 
before Felix, could think of uo better means to 
convert that sinful man than to reason of tem- 
perance, righteousness, and, more especially, of 
a judgnicnt to come. The first might, in some 
measure affect, but T am persuaded it was the 
last consideration — I nicaa that of a judgment 
to come— that made him tremble. And so bad 
as the world is grown, yet there are few have 
their consciences seared with a red-hot iron, so 
as to deny that there will be a reckoning here- 
after. The iwomiscuous dispensations of Provid- 
ence in this life, wherein we see good men 
afflicted, destitute, tormented, and the wicked 
permitted triumphantly to ride over their heads, 
has been always looked upon as an indisputable 
argument by the generality of mankind, that 
there will be a day in wliich God will judge the 
world iu righteousness, and administer true 
judgment unto his people. Some, indeed, are 
so bold as to deny it, whilst they are engaged 
in the pursuit of the lust of the eye and the 
prido of life ; but follow them to their death- 
oeds— ask them, when their souls arc ready to 
launch into eternity, what lliey then think of a 
Judgment to come, and they will tell you they 
dare not give their consciences the lie any 
longer They feel a fearful looking-for of judg- 
ment, and fiery indignation, in their hearts. 

Since, then, these things arc so, docs it no t 

• •■Walclithereforo; for ye know i.eilUer Uic <lay 
nor tl.e liour In which the Son of man comclh ' (Matt. 

tiv. 13). 


highly concern each of us, my brethren, before 
we come on a bed of sickness, seriously to ex- 
aniime how the account stands between God and 
otir souls, and how it will fare with us in that 
day ? As for the openly profane, the drunkard, 
the whoremonger, the adulterer, and such like, 
there is no doubt what will become of them ; 
without repentance they shall never enter into 
the kingdom of God and His Christ No, their 
damnation slumbereth not ; a burning fiery 
Tophet, kindled by the fury of God’s eternd 
wrath, is prepared for their reception, wherein 
they must suffer the vengeance of an eternal 
fire. Nor is there the least doubt of the state 
of true believers ; for though they be despised 
and rejected of natural men, yet, being bom 
again of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, they 
have the earnest of the promised inheritance in 
their hearts; they are assured that a new and 
living way is made open for them by the blood 
of Jesus Christ, through which an abundant 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven shall be 
administered to them at the great day of account 
The only question is, what will become of the 
almost Christian ?— one that is content to go, as 
he thinks, in the easy middle way to heaven, 
without being profane on the one hand, or, as 
he now falsely imagines, righteous overmuch on 
the other. Multitudes there are in every con- 
gregation, and consequently here present, of 
this stamp. And, what is worst of all, it is 
easier to convince the most notorious publicans 
and sinners of their being out of a state of salva- 
tion, than any of these almost Christians. And 
if Jesus Christ may be our Judge, they shall as 
certainly be rejected and disowned by Him at 
the last day, as though they lived in an open 
defiance of all His laws. 

For what says our Lord in the parable of 
which my text is a conclusion, aud which I in- 
tend to make tlic subject of my present dis- 
course '{ “Tlieii" (that is, at the day of judg- 
ment, wliich He had been discoursing of in the 
foregoing chajitcr, and prosecutes in this) ‘ * shall 
the kingdom of he.-vven " (that is, the state of 
Cliristiaiis in general) “be likened unto ten vir- 
gins, which took their lamps, and went forth to 
meet the Bridegroom." In which words there is a 
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. ^11 f. ’ iTiwiirilfceUDgs ; and^ thcroforc, notwitlislanding 

manifest aUnsion to a custom prevailing m o | pretensions, tlicy had only a name to 

Lord’s time among the Jews at marriage solem- tueir nigu y 

oitie«. which, heing pnerally in the night, it Uv^ ^ 

was customary for the persons of the bride- , A fiod whom I endeavour to serve 

lights, to meet the bridegroom. By the Bride- in the Gospel of H s dear ’ 

groom here you are to understand Jesus Christ ask you one tjues loiu clianicUr of 

iTVV . y-n 1 . Xl. - i. X_.^ V#%1? A VA Tiie ' ilrflwinff. though in ininiature, the chanicur t 


chamber to go out in procession, ^ith many 
lights, to meet the bridegroom* By the Bride* 
groom here you are to understand Jesus Christ 
The Church — that is, true believers— are His 
spouse* He is united to them by one spirit, 
even in this life ; but the solemnising of these 
sacred nuptials is reserved till the day of judg* 
ment, when He shall come to take them home 


drawing, though in uuniature, the ciiaracaroj 
those foolish virgins, have not many of your 
consciences made the application, and with a 
small, still, though articulate voice, said, Thou 
man, thou woman, art one of those foolisli 
virgins, for thy sentiments and practice agree 


to Himself, and present them, before men and virgins, for thy seiaimenis .vim pnicuvo ..b*-- 
angels, as His purchase, to His Father, without thereto? Do not then stifle, but encourage these 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. By the ten convictions, and who knows but that tlio Lord, 
viigins, we are to understand the professors of who is rich in mercy to all that c.iU upon Hun 
Christianity in general. All are called virgins, faithfully, may so work upon you, even j) n* 
because all are called to be saints. All who ' foolishness of preaching, as to make you wis« 
name the name of Christ are obliged, by that virgins before you return home 1 


very profession, to depart from all iniquity. | What they were you shall know iramediatedy . 
The pnre ond chaste in heart are the only per- “ But the wise,” says our Lord (verse 4), took 
sons that will be so blessed as to see God. As oil in their vessels with their lamps. Ohsei vc, 
Christ was bom of a virgin’s womb, so Christ “the wise" — that is, the true believers hudtheir 
can dwell in none but virgin souls — souls made lamps as well as the foolish virgins ; for Chris- 
pure and holy by the indwelling of His Holy tianity docs not require us to cast olT outward 
Spirit. But what says the apostle ? "AU^e forms ; we may use forms, and yet not be fomial. 
not Israelites that are of Israel." All are not For instance, it is possible to worship God in a 
true Christians that are called after the name of set form of prayer, and yet worship Him in 


Christ “ Five of these virgins were wise ” — 
that is, true believers — “and five were foolish ” 
—that is, formal hypocrites, whited sepulchres, 
mere outside professors. But why are five said 
to be wise, and the other five foolish ? Hear 
what our Lord says in the following verses : 
“They that were foolish took their lamps, and 
took no oil >vith them ; hut the wise took oil in 
their vessels with their lamps." “ They that 
were foolish took their lamps;" that is, the 
lamps of an outward profession ; they would go 
to church, say over several manuals of prayers, 
come perhaps even into a field to hear a sermon. 


spirit and in truth ; and therefore, brethren, let 
us not judge one another. The wise virgin.? had 
their lamps. Herein then did not lie the diflfer- 
ence between them, that the one worshipped 
with a form, and the other did not ; no, as the 
Pharisee and Publican went up to the temple to 
pray, so these wise and foolish virgins might go 
to the same place of worship, and sit under the 
same minister ; hut then the wise took oil in 
their vessels with their lamps. They kept up 
the form, but did not rest in it. Their words 
in prayer were the language of their hearts, and 


come pernaps even mto a field to hear a sermon, they were no strangers to inward feelings ; they 
give at collections, and receive the sacrament had savingly tasted the good word of life, ond 
constantly, nay, oftener than once a month. But felt, or bad an experimental knowledge of the 
then here lay the mistake ; they had no oil in powers of the world to come ; they were not 
their lamps no principle of grace, no living afraid of searching doctrine, nor affronted when 
faith in their hearts ; without which, though we ministers told them they by nature deserved to 
shoidd give all our goods to feed the poor, and he damned ; they were not self-righteous, but 
ourbodi^ to be burned, it would profit us no- willmg that Jesus Christ should have all the 
° ®J^act, nay, perhaps, glory of their salvation : they were convinced 

sixers 1 lously bigoted to the form, hut all the that the merits of Jesus Christ were to he appre- 
a strangers to, and, in effect, bended only by faith; but yet they were as care- 


tIow godliness in their hearts, ful to maintain good works, as though they were 

tbiiX to ^6 justified by them. In short their obedi- 

a hall or an assembly, ence flowed from love and gratitude, and was 
to renoiiB.'n iu toau' baptism cheerful, constant, uniform, and universal, like 

wickpd vanities of this unlo that obedience which the holy angels pay 

If hete nil fearful our Father in heaven. 

even nersamti. over-much, that they would Here, then, let me exhort vou to pause again; 

touly devout, if and, if any of you can faitMuMy apply these 
selves. Intone wo^ farther than them- characters to your hearts, give God the glory, 
the nowers of the effectually felt amf take the comfort to your own souls. You 

they mhrht he ChrieH ** *^“0 5 they thought are not false, hut true believers. Jesus Christ 

ans without anything of has l>cen made of God to you wisdoiUe otch that 
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wisdom whereby you shall be made wise unto 
salvation. God sees a difference between you 
and foolish virgins, if natural men will not 
Yon need not therefore be uneasy, if a like state 
of misery and mortality happen to you both ; I 
say, a like state of misery and mortality ; for 
(verse 5) “while the Bridegroom tarried,” that 
is, in the space of time which passeth between 
our Lord’s ascension, and His coming again to 
judgment, “they all slumbered and slept” The 
wise as well as the foolish died ; for dust we all 
are, and to dust we must return. It is no re- 
flection at all upon the Divine goodness, that be- 
lievers, as well as hypocrites, must pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death ; for Christ 
has taken away the sting out of it, so that we 
need fear no evil. It is to them a passage to 
everlasting life. Death is only terrible to those 
that have no hope, because they live without 
faith, and therefore without God in the world. 
Whosoever there are amongst you that have re- 
ceived the first fruits of the Spirit, I am per- 
suaded you are ready to cry out with holy Job, 
“ We would not live here always ; we long to be 
dissolved, that we may be with Jesus Christ ; 
and though worms will destroy our bodies as 
well as others, yet we are content, being assured 
that our Redeemer liveth, that He will stand at 
the latter days upon the earth, and that in our 
flesh we shall see God.” But it is not so with 
hypocrites and unbelievers beyond the grave. 
For what says our Lord ! 

“And at midnight.” Observe, at midnight, 
when all was hushed and quiet, and no one dream- 
ing of any such thing, a cry was made ; the voice 
of the archangel, and the trump of God was heard, 
sounding this general alarm to things in heaven, 
to things in earth, and to things in the waters 
under the earth. Behold, mark how this awful 
summons is ushered in with the word behold, 
to engage our attention — “ Behold the Bride- 
groom," even Jesus Christ, the Desire of nations, 
the Bridegroom of His spouse the Church : be- 
cause He tarried for a while, to exercise the faith 
of saints, and give sinners space to repeat, 
scoffers were apt to cry out, “ ^VLere is the pro- 
mise of His coming ? ” But He is not slack con- 
cerning His promise, as these men account slack- 
ness ; for, “ Behold, He that was to come is now 
come, and will not tarry any longer. He com- 
cth to be glorified with His saints, and to take 
vengeance on them that know not God, and have 
not obeyed His Gospel.” He cometh, not 
os a poor despised Galilean ; not to be stabled 
in a stinking manger ; not to be despised and 
rejected of men ; not to bo blindfolded, spit 
upon, and buffeted ; not to be nailed to an ac- 
cursed tree ; not as the Son of Man, but, as He 
really was, the eternal Son of God. He cometh 
riding on the wings of the wind, in the glory of 
the Father and His holy angels, and to be had in 
everlastin'» reverence of all that shall be round 
about Him. “Go ye forth to meet Him.” Arise. 


ye dead, ye foolish as well as wise virgins, arise 
and come to judgment. Multitudes, no doubt, 
that hear this awakening cry, would rejoice if 
“the rocks might fall on them, and the hills 
cover them from the presence of the Lamb.” 
What would they give, if, as they lived 'like 
beasts, they might now die like them that perish! 
' How would they rejoice, if those same excuses, 

I which they had made on this side eternity, for 
' attending on holy ordinances, would now keep 
them from appearing before the heavenly Bride- 
groom ! But as Adam, notwithstanding his fig 
leaves, and the trees of the garden, conld not 
hide himself from God, when arrested with an 
“ Adam, where art thou I ” so now the decree 
is gone forth, and the trump of God has given 
its lost sound ; all tongues, people, nations, and 
languages, both wise and foolish virgins, most 
come into His presence, and bow beneath His 
> footstool Even Pontius Pilate, Annas and 
Caiaphas, even the proud persecuting high 
priests and Pharisees of this generation, must 
now appear before Him. 

For, says our Lord, then— that is, when the 
cry was made, “Behold the Bridegroom cometh” 
—in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
graves were opened, the sea gave up its dead, 
and all those virgins, both wise and foolish, 
arose and trimmed their lamps; that is, en- 
deavoured to put themselves in a posture tc 
meet the Bridegroom. 

But bow may we imagine the foolish virgins 
were surprised, when, notwithstanding their 
high thoughts, and proud imaginations of their 
security, they now find themselves wholly naked, 

' and void of that inward holiness and purity of 
heart, without which no man living, at that day, 
shall comfortably meet the Lord I I doubt not 
but many of these foolish virgins, whilst in this 
world, were clothed in purple and fine linen, 
fared sumptuously every day, and would dis- 
dain to set many of the wise virgins, some of 
which might be as poor as Lazarus, even with 
the dogs of their flock. Those were looked upon 
by them as enthusiasts and madmen, as persons 
that were righteous overmuch, and who intended 
to turn the world upside down ; but now death 
hath opened their eyes, and convinced them, to 
their eternal sorrow, that he is not a true Chris- 
tian who is only one outwardly. Now they 
find, though alas 1 too late, that they, and not 
the 'wise vii^ins, had been beside themselves. 
Now their proud hearts are made to stoop, their 
lofty looks are brought low; and, os Dives en- 
treated that Lazarus might dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and bo sent to cool his tongue, 
so these foolish virgins, these formal hypocrites, 
are obliged to turn beggars to those whom they 
once despised. “ Give us of your oil” Oh, im- 
part to us a little of that grace and Holy Spirit, 
for your insisting on which we fools accounted 
your lives madness, for alas! “our lamps are 
gone out we had only the form of godliness ; 
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— .MUd ..pulchrea; we were heart- - 

hypocrites; we contented njjt distrustful of themselves, pressing 

ing to be good ; and, though confident of ^ i^gforo. and tliinli 

tion whilst we Uved, yet our hope “ ^ ^ they have done all, being yet 

gone new; God haatatoaway oarseala. to servLta. they can make their 

J’i ef e5 ?o?e„r tap, calUng and election enre. “ Not eo, let there 
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lt"e f^ih sa/to the wise virgins, of triumph, though 

and learn in patience to possess your souls. If passionate manner : Go p ^ fh^h^ 
you are true followers of the lowly Jesus, I am and buy for yourselves 
persuaded you have your names cast out, and all you accounted our livM folly, whilst with yo 
m^ner of evU spoken against you falsely for in the body. How often have you ^ndemned 
His name’s sake. For no one ever did, or will ns for our real in running to hear the Word, 
live godly in Christ Jesus, without suffering and looked upon us as enthusiosta for tolk ng 
persecution ; nay, I doubt not but your chief about, and affirming, that we must be led 
foes are those of your own households. Tell me, by tbe Spirit, and walk by the Splnt and 
do not your carnal relations and friends vex bear tbe Spirit of God witnessing with our 
your tender souls, day by day, in bidding yon spirits that we are His children t But now you 
spare yourselves, and take heed lest you go too I would be glad to be partakers of this privilege; 
far ! And, as yon passed along to come and 1 it Is not ours to give ; yon have been sleeping, 
bear theword of God, have you not heard many when you should have been striving to enter in 
a Pharisee cry out, Here comes another troop at the strait gate, “and now go to them that 
of His followers ! Brethren, be not surprised ; sell [if you can], and buy for yoursclvM." 
Christ’s servants were always the world’s fools. I And what say you to this, ye foolish formal 
“You know it bated Him, before it hated you. I professors 1 {for 1 doubt not but curiosity, and 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; yet a little while, I the desire of novelty, hath bronght many such 
and behold the Bridegroom cometh and then I to this despised place to hear a sermon.) Can 
shall you hear these formal scoffing Pharisees I you hear this reply to the foolish virgins, and 
saying unto you, “Give us of your oil, for our I yet not tremble ? Why, yet a little while, end 
lamps are gone ont.” When you are revUed, I thus it shall be said to you. Bojoice and bolster 
revile not again ; when you suffer, threaten not, yourselves up in your duties and forms ; endea- 
hut commit your souls into the hands of Him vour to cover your nakedness with tbe fig leaves 
that judgeth righteously ; for behold the day of an outward profession and a legal righteous* 
cometh when the childnn of God shall speak ness, and despise the true servants of Christ as 
for themselves. much os you please, yet know that all your 

The wise virgins in the parable, no doubt, eo* hopes will foil you when God brings you into 


do not your carnal relations and friends vex 
your tender souls, day by day, in bidding yon 
spare yourselves, and take heed lest you go too 
far! And, as yon passed along to come and 
hear theword of God, have you not heard many 
a Pharisee cry out, Here comes another troop 
of His followers ! Brethren, be not surprised ; 
Christ’s servants were always the world's fools. 
“You know it bated Him, before it hated you. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; yet a little while, 
and behold the Bridegroom cometh ; ” and then 
shall you hear these formal scoffing Pharisees 
saying unto you, “Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are gone out.” When you are revUed, 
revile not again ; when you suffer, threaten not, 
hut commit your souls into the hands of Him 
that judgeth righteously; for behold the day 
cometh when the children of God shall speak 
for themselves. 

The wise virgins in the parable, no doubt, eo* 


dared the same cruel mocUngs as you may do ; judgment. For not he who commends himself 
but, as tbe lamb before the shearer is dumb, so is justified, but whom the Lord commendetb. 


in this life opened they not their mouth : but 
now we find they can give their enemies an 
answer: “Not so, lest there be not enough for 
us and you ; but go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves.” These words are not 
to be understood os though they were spoken in 
an insulting manner, for true charity teaches us 
to use the worst of sinners, and our most bitter 


But to return. We do not hear any reply the 
foolish virgins make ; no, their consciences con- 
demned them ; they are struck dumb, and are 
now filled with an;dous thoughts how they shall 
buy oil, that they may lift up their heads before 
the Bridegroom. 

“But whilst they go to buy"— that is, whilst 
they are thinking what they shall do— tbe Bride* 


enemies, with the meekness and gentleness of groom, the Lord Jesus, the Head, the Kinir. the 


^risk Though Dives was in hell, yet Abraham Husband of His spouse the Church, cometh 
does not say, “ Olou viUain,” but only, “ Son, attended with thousands, and twenty times ten 
reinember. And I am persuaded, had it been thousands of saints and angels, publicly to count 

they would up His jewels; and they are ready, the wise 

I 1 their lamps, and aro 

"'y inveterate sealed by His Spirit to tbe day of redemption ; 
V, ^ them of their oil, but these having on the wedding garment of His 
^ rlghteonsness, the covering of His Holy Spirit, go 

“ '^th Him to the morri^e. But who can ex* 
themselves, that made press the transports that these wise vii^ins feci 
hti r l®®t there while they ate thus admitted in a holy triumph 

hnvAtn^f yom” For they that into the presence and full enjoyment of Him 

grace have none to spare* None but whom their souls hungered and thirsted after 1 
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No doubt they bad tasted of His love, and, by 
faith, had often fed on Wim in their hearts when 
sitting down to commemorate His last sapper 
here on earth. Bat how fall may we think their 
hearts and tongaes are of His praises, now they 
are sitting down together to eat bread in His 
heavenly kingdom ? And what is still an addi* 
tion to their happiness, the door is now shat, 
that so they may enjoy the ever-blessed God and 
the company of angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, withoat interruption. I say 
withoat intermption ; for in this life their eyes 
often gushed out with water because men kept 
not God's law, and they could never come to 
appear before the Lord, or to hear His Word, but 
Satan, and his servants and children, would come 
also to disturb them. But now the door is shut. 
Now there is a perfect communion of saints, 
which they in vain longed for in this lower 
world. Now tares no longer grow up with the 
wheat. Not one single hypocrite or unbeliever 
can screen himself amongst them. Now “the 
wicked cease from troubling,” now their weary 
souls enjoy an everlasting rest 

Once more, 0 believers, let me exhort you in 
patience to possess your souls. God, if He has 
freely justified you by faith in His Son, and 
given you His Spirit, has sealed you to be His, 
and has secured you as surely as He secured 
Noah when He locked him in the ark. For a 
little while, ’tis true, though heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ, and neither men nor 
devils can pluck you out of your Heavenly 
Father's hands, yet you must be tossed about 
witi manifold temptations. But lift up your 
heads, the day of your perfect and complete re- 
demption draweth nigh. Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh to take you to Himself ; the door shall 
be shut, and you shall be for ever with the 

Lord. 

But I even tremble to tell you, 0 nominal 
Christians 1 that the door will be shut— I mean 
the door of mercy— never to he opened to give 
you admission, though you should continue 
knocking to all eternity. For thus speaks our 
Lord (verse 11): “Afterwards”— that is, after 
those that were ready bad gone in, and the door 
was shut, after these foolish virgins had, to their 
sorrow, found that no oil was to be bought, no 
grace to be procured — “came also the other 
virgins,” and as Esau, after Jacob had got the 
blessing, cried with an exceeding bitter cry, 
“Bless me, even me also, 0 my father,” so 
they come saying, “Lord, Lord, open unto us." 

Observe the importunity of these foolish vir- 
gins, implied in these words, “Lord, Lord.” 
Whilst in the body, I suppose, they only read, 
but did rot pray over their prayers. If you 
would tell them they should pray without ceas- 
ing they should pray with their heart.s, and 
feel the want of what they prayed for, they 
would answer, they could not tell what you 
meant by inward feelings ; that God did not 


require us to be always on our knees ; but if a 
man did justly, and loved mercy, and did as the 
Church forms required him, it was as much as 
the Lord required at his hands. 

I fear, sirs, too many amongst ns are of this 
mind ; nay, I fear there are many so profanely 
polite, and void of the love of God, as to think 
it too great a piece of self-denial, to rise early to 
offer up a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. If any 
such, by the good providence of God, are brought 
hither this morning, I beseech you consider your 
ways, and remember, if you are not awakened 
out of your spiritual lethargy, and live a life of 
prayer here, you shall in vain cry out with the 
foolish virgins, “Lord, Lord, open unto us” 
hereafter. 

Observe, further, the impudence, as well as 
importunity, of those other virgins. “Lord, 
Lord,” say they, as though they were intimately 
acquainted with the holy Jesus. Like numbers 
amongst us, who, because they go to church, 
repeat their creeds, and perhaps receive the 
sacrament, think they have a right to call Jesus 
their Saviour, and dare call God their Father, 
when they put up the liord’s Prayer. But Jesus 
is not your Saviour ; the devil, not God, is your 
father, unless your hearts are purified by faith, 
and you are bom again from above. It is not 
the being baptized by water only, but by the 
Holy Ghost also, that must purify and perfect 
your fallen nature. And it will do you no ser- 
vice at the great day, to say unto Christ, “Lord, 
my name is in the register of such or such a 
parish,” unless the laws and image of Christ are 
written and stamped upon your hearts. I am 
persuaded the foolish virgins could say this, and 
more. But what answer did the blessed Jesus 
make? He answered and said (verse 12): “Verily, 
I^say nnto you”— He puts the word “verily" 
to assure them that He was in earnest — “ I say 
unto you," I who am truth itself, I whom you 
have owned in words, but in works denied, “Ver- 
ily I say unto you I know you not.” These words 
must not be understood literally ; for whatever 
Arians and Socinians may vainly say to the con- 
trary, yet we affirm that Jesus Christ is God, 
God blessed for ever, and therefore knoweth all 
things. He saw Nathanael, when under the lig- 
tree. He sees, and is now looking down from 
Heaven, His dwelUug-place, upon ns, to see bow 
we behave in these fields. Brethren, I know 
nothing of the thoughts and intents of your 
hearts in coming hither, but Jesus Christ doe.s. 
He Jmows who come like uew-boru babes, de- 
sirous to be fed with the sincere milk of the 
Word ; and He knows who come to hear what 
the babbler says, and to run away with part of 
a broken sentence, that they may have whereof 
they may ridicule or accuse him. This expres- 
sioi .then, “ I know you not,” must not be 
Hud^tood literally. No; it only a 

knowledge of approbation ; as though Chri-st 
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had said, “ You call me Lord, Lord, but ye 
have not done the things that I have said ; you 
desire me to open the door, but how c&n you 
come in hither, not having on a wedding-gar- 
ment t Alas ! you are naked as you came into 
the world. Where is my outward righteousness 
imputed to you'f Where is my inherent right- 
eousness wrought in you ? Where is my divine 
image stamped upon your souls? How dare you 
call roe Lord, Lord, when you have not received 
the Holy Ghost, whereby I seal all that are truly 
mine? Verily I know you not. Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 

And now, “he that hath ears to hear let him 
hear” what manner of persons these were whom 
■Jesus Christ dismissed with this answer. 

Remember, I entreat you remember, they are 
not sent away for being fornicators, swearers, 
Sabbath-breakers, or prodigals ; no, in all pro- 
bability, os I observed before, they were, touch- 
ing the outward observances of the moral law, 
blameless ; they were zealous maintainers of the 
form of religion ; and if they did no good, yet 
no one could say they did any one any harm. 
That for which they were condemned, and 
eternally banished from the presence of the 
Lord (for so much is implied in that sentence, 
“ 1 know you not ”), was this : they had no oil 
!n their lamps, no principle of eternal life, or 
true and living faith, and love of God in their 
hearts. But, alas ! if persons may go to chnrch, 
receive the sacraments, lead honest moral lives, 
and yet he sent to hell at the last day, as 
they certainly will if they advance no further, 
where wilt thou, 0 drunkard ? where wilt thou, 
0 swearer ? where wilt thou, 0 Sabhath-hreaker? 
where wilt thou that deuiest divine revelation, 
and even the form of godliness ? — where wilt thou 
and such like sinners appear? 

I know very well where you must appear, 
even before the dreadful tribunal of Jesus Christ 
For, however you may, like Felix, continually 
put off your convictions, yet you, as well as 
others, must arise after death, and appear in 
judgment You will then find, to your eternal 
sorrow, what I just hinted at in the beginning 
of this discourse, viz., that your damnation 
slumbereth not Sin has blinded yonr hearts, 
and hardened your foreheads now. But yet a 
little while and our Lord will avenge Him of 
His adversaries. Already, by faith, I see the 
hwvens opened, and the holy Jesus coming, 
wiA His face brighter than ten thousand suns, 
and d^g fury upon you from His eyes. I see 
you from your graves, trembling and 

j and crying out. 'Who can abide this 

inference 

B^IdrawfromwhathasbeendeUvered? Our 

theT^ « ^ateh, therefore, for ye know neither 


“Watch”— that i.e, be upon your guard, and 
keep your graces in continual exercise ; for as, 
when we are commanded to watch unto prayer, 
it signifies that we should continue instant in 
that "duty ; so, when we are rctiuired to wat< h 
in general, it means that we should put on the 
whole armour of God, and live every day as 
though it was our last. 

And 0 that the Lord may now enable me to 
lift up my voice like a trumpet ! For had I a 
thousand tongues, or could I speak so loud that 
the whole world might hear me, I could not 
sound a more useful alarm than that which is 
contained in the words of the text. Watch, 
therefore, my brethren, I beseech you by the 
mercies of God in Christ Jesus, watch— be upon 
your guard. “ Awake, ye that sleep in the dust ; 
for ye know not the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son of Man cometh.” Perhaps to-day, per- 
haps this next midnight, the cry may be mode. 
For in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
trump is to sound. However, supposing the 
final day of judgment to all may yet be a great 
way off, yet to us it is certainly near at band. 
For what is our life ! It is but a vapour — it is 
but a span long ; so soon it passeth away, and 
we are gone. Blessed be God, we are all here 
well ; hut who, out of this great multitude, dare 
say, I shall go home to my house in safety! 
Who knows but, whilst 1 am speaking, God may 
commission His ministering spirits immediately 
to call some of you off by a sudden stroke, to 
give an account with what attention, and to 
what intent, you have beard this sermon 1 And 
it is chiefly for this reason that God has hid the 
day of our death from us. For, siuce 1 know 
not hut I may die to-morrow, why, 0 my soul 
(may each of us say), wilt thou not watch to-day ? 
Since I know not but I may die the next moment, 
why wilt thou not prepare for dying this ? 

You know, my brethren, some such instances 
have lately been given us. And what angel or 
spirit hath assured us that some of you shall not 
be the next? Watch, therefore ; for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
hlan cometh.” 

Many such reflections as these, my brethren, 
crowd in upon my mind. At present, blessed 
be the Lord, who delights to magnify His 
strength in a poor worm’s weakness, I am at n 
stand, not so much about what I shall say as 
what I shall leave unsaid. My belly, like 
^ihu 8, is, as it were, full of new wine ; out of 
^e abundance of my heart my mouth speaketh. 
The seeing so great a multitude standing before 
me-^ sense of the infinite majesty of that God 
la whose name I preach, and before whom I, as 
well as yon, must appear to give an account— 
and the uncertainty there is whether I shall live 
another day to speak to you any more — these 
considerations, I say, especially the presenco of 
God, which I now feel in my soul, famish nxe 
with so much matter that I scarce know how to 
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be^D, and where to end my application. How- 
ever, by the Divine a&sistance, I will address 
myself more particularly to three sorts of per- 
sons. 

And first, I would remind you that you arc 
notoriously ungodly in the land, of what our 
Lord says in the te.xt. For, though I have saiil 
that your damnation slumbcrcth not, wliilst you 
continue in an impenitent state, yet that was 
only to set yon upon your watch, to convince 
you of your danger, and excite you to cry out, 
\Vhat shall we do to be saved ? I appeal to all 
that hear me, whether I have said, the door of 
mercy shall be abut against you, if you believe 
in Jesus Christ No, if you are the chief of 
sinners, if you are the murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers, if you are the dung and 
offscouring of all things ; yet if you believe on 
Jesus Christ, and continue to cry unto Him with 
the faith of the penitent thief, “Lord, remember 
us, DOW thou art in Thy kingdom," I will pawn 
my eternal salvation upon it, if He does not 
shortly translate you to His heavenly paradise. 
Wonder not at my speaking with so much assur- 
ance, for I know “this is a faithful and true 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save all 
believing sinners ; " nay, so great is His love, 
that I am persuaded, were it necessary, He would 
come again into the world, and die a second 
time for them on the cross. But, blessed be 
God, when our Lord bowed down His head, and 
gave up the ghost, our redemption was finished. 
It is not our sins, but our want of a lively faith 
in His blood, that will prove our condemnation. 
If you draw near to Him now by faith, though 
you are the worst of sinners, yet He will not say 
unto you, “ Verily, I know you not." No, a 
door of mercy shall be opened to you. Look 
then, look by an eye of faith to that God-Man 
whom you have pierced. Behold Him bleeding, 
panting, dying upon the cross, with arms 
stretched out, ready to embrace you all. Hark 
how He groans. See how all nature is in an 
agony. The rocks rend, the graves open, the 
Bun withdraws iU light, ashamed, as it were, to 
see the Saviour suffer. And all this to proclaim 
man’s great redemption. Nay, the holy Jesus, 
in the most bitter agonies and pangs of death, 
prays for His very murderers : “ Father, forgive 

them, for they know not what they do." Wliat, 

then, if you have crucified the Son of God afresh, 
and put Him to open shame, yet do not despair 
—only believe, and even this shall be forgiven 
vou You have read, at least you have heard, 
no doubt, how three thousand were converted at 
St Peter’s preaching one single sermon after our 
Lord’s ascension into heaven ; and inany of the 
crucifiers of the Lord of glory undoubte^y were 
Songst them. And why should you despair ? 

Tesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
i The Holy Ghost shall be sent 

on yon « well as on then, it yon do hut 


believe. For Chrbt ascended up on high to 
receive this gift, even for the vilest of men— for 
His greatest enemies. Come, then, all ye that 
are weary .and heavy-laden with a sense of your 
sins, lay hold on Christ by faith, and He shall 
give you rest For salvation is the free gift of 
God to all them that believe. And though you 
may think this too good news to be true, yet I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not; this is the 
Gospel, this is the glad tidings which we are 
commissioned to preach to every creature. Be 
not faithless, then, but believing. Let not the 
devil lead you captive at his will any longer ; for 
all the wages he gives his servants is death- 
death often in this life — death always— everlast- 
ing death in the next. But now the free gift of 
God is eternal life to all that believe in Jesus 
Christ. Pharisees are, and will be offended at 
my coming here, and offering your solvation on 
such cheap terms. But the more they bid me 
hold my peace, the more will I cry out, and 
proclaim to sinners, that Jesus the Son of David 
as He was man, but David's Lord as He was God, 
“will have mercy upon all that by a living faith 
truly turn to Him.” If to preach this is to be 
vile, I pray God I may be more vile. If they 
will not let me preach Christ crucified, and 
offer salvation to poor sinners in a church, I will 
preach Him in the lanes, streets, highways, and 
hedges ; and nothing pleases me better than to 
think I am now in one of the devil’s strongest 
holds. Surely the Lord has not sent me and all 
you hither for nothing ; no, blessed be God, 
“the fields are white, ready unto harvest," and 
many souls, I hope, will be gathered into His 
heavenly gamer. It is true, it is the midnight 
of the Church, especially the poor Church of 
England ; but God has lately sent forth His ser- 
vants to cry, “ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh.” 
I beseech you, 0 sinners, hearken unto the voice ; 
let me espouse you now by faith to my dear 
Master, and henceforward watch and pray, that 
you may be ready to go forth to meet Hint 
I Secondly, I would apply myself to those 
amongst you that are not openly profane, hut, 
by depending on a formal round of duties, 
deceive your owu souls, and are still as the 
foolish virgins. 

But I must speak to your conviction before I 
can speak to your comfort My brethren, do 
not deceive your own souls. You have heard 
how far the foolish virgins went, and yet were 
answered with a “ Verily, I know you not” 
The reason is, because none but such os have a 
living faith in Jesus Christ, and are truly bom 
again from above, can possibly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. You may, perhap^ Uve 
honwtly, and outwardly moral lives ; but if yon 
depend on that morality, or join your works 
with your faith, in order to justify you before 
God you have no lot or share in Christ s re- 
demption. For wl.at is this but to deny the 
Lord that has bought you ? Wliat is this hut 
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making yourselves your own saviours— taking 
the crown from Jesus Christ, and putting it on 
your own heads ? The crime of the devil, some 
have supposed, consisted in this, that he would 
not bow to the name of Jesus, when He came into 
the world as man, when the Father commanded 
all the angels to worship Him. And what do 
you less ? You will not own and submit to His 
righteousness. And though you pretend to 
worship Him with your lips, yet your hearts are 
far from Him. Besides, you, in effect, deny the 
operations of His blessed Spirit; you mistake 
common for effectual grace. Yon hope to he 
saved, because you have good desires. What is 
this, but to give God, His Word, and all His 
saints the liet A Jew, a Turk, has equally as 
good grounds whereon to build his hopes of sal- 
vation. Great need, therefore, have I to cry out 
to you, 0 foolish virgins, watch ; beg of God j 
to convince you of your self-righteousness, and ' 
the secret unbelief of your hearts, or otherwise, 
whensoever the cry shall be made, “ Behold, 
the Bridegroom cometh," you will find yourselves 
utterly unprepared to go forth to meet Him. 
You may cry, “Lord, Lord,” but the answer 
will be, “Vtaily, I know you not" 

Thirdly, I would speak a word or two, by way 
of exhortation, to ^ose who are wise vii^ns, 
and ore well assured that they have on a wed- 
ding-garment. 

That there are many such amongst you, who, 
by grace, have renounced your own righteous- 
ness, and know assuredly that the righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus is imputed to you, I 
make no doubt. God has His secret ones in the 
worst of times ; and I am persuaded He has not 
let 60 loud a Gospel cry be made amongst His 
people for nothing. Ho, I am confident the 
Holy Ghost has been given to some on the 
preaching of faith ; nay, has powerfully fallen 
upon many, whilst they have been hearing the 

Word. You are now then no longer foolish, but 

wise virgins; notwithstanding, 1 beseech you 
also, suffer the word of exhortation ; for wise 
virgins are too apt, whilst the Bridegroom 
tarries, to slumber and sleep ; watch, therefore, 
my dear brethren, watch and pray, at this time 
especially, for perhaps a time of suffering Is at 
hand. The ark of the Lord begins already to 
be driven into the wilderness. Be ye therefore 
upon the watch, and stUl persevere in foUowing 
your Lord even without the camp, bearing His 
reproach. The cry that has been Utely made, 

M awakened the devil and his servants— they 
b^in to nge horribly ; and well they may, for 
I ho^ their kingdom is in danger. Watch, 
therefore, my brethren ; for if we are not always 
npon our guard, a time of trial may overtake us 
unawares, and instead of owning, Uko Peter, we 


may bo tempted to deny our Master. Set death 
and eternity often before you. Look unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of your faith, and con- 
sider how little a while it will be ere Ho conics 
to judgment, and then our reproach shall bo 
wiped away ; the accusers of us and our brethren 
shall bo cast down, and the door being shut, we 
all shall continue for ever in heaven with our 
dear Lord Jesus. Amen 1 and Amen I 
Lastly, What I say unto you, 1 say unto all. 
Watch. High and low, rich and poor, young 
and old, one with another, of whatever sect or 
denomination, for I regard not that, I beseech 
you, by the mercies of that Jesus whom I am 
now preaching, be upon your guard. Flee, flee 
to Jesus Christ, that heavenly Bridegroom ; be- 
hold, He desires to take you to Himself. Miser- 
able, poor, blind, and naked, as you are, yet He 
is willing to clothe yon with His everlasting 
righteousness, and make you partaken of that 
glory which He enjoyed with tho Father before 
the world Was. Oh, do not turn a deaf ear to 
me ; do not reject tho message on account of 
the meanness of the messenger I I am a child, 
a youth of uucircumcised lips, but the Lord has 
chosen me, that the glory might be all Hia owa 
Had He sent to invite you by a learned rabbi, 
you might have been tempted to think the man 
had done something. But now God boa sent a 
child that cannot speak, that the excellency of 
the power may be seen to be not of man, but of 
God. Let letter-learned Pharisees, then, de- 
spise my youth : 1 care not how vile 1 appear 
in the sight of such men, I glory in it ; and 1 
am persuaded, if any of you should be set upon 
your watch by this preaching, you will have no 
reason to repent that God sent a child to cry, 
“Behold, the Bridegroom comethl'’ O my 
brethren, the thought of being instrumental in 
bringing some of yon to glory, fills me with 
fresh zeal. Once more, therefore, I entreat you, 
“ Watch, watch and pray for the Lord Jesus 
will receive all that upon Him, yea, all that 
call upon Him faithfully. Let t^t cry, “Be- 
hold, the Bridegroom cometh,“ be cont^ually 
sounding in your ears ; and begin now to live, 
as though you were assured this was the night 
in which you were to be summoned to go forth 
to meet Him. I could say more, but the other 
business and duties of the day oblige me to stop. 
May the Lord give you all a hearing ear, and 
an obedient heart, and so closely unite you to 
ffimself by one spirit, that, when He shall come 
in terrible xn^esty to judge mankind, you may 
be found having on a wedding-garment, and 
ready to go in with Him to the marriage. 

Grant this, 0 Father, for Thy dear Son’s 
sake, Ohnst Jesus, our Lord. Amen I and 
Amen I 
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ON GENTLENESS.* 

To Le wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the 
opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight 
of God, are three things so very different, as 
rarely to coincide. One may often be wise in 
his own eyes, who is far from being so in the 
judgment of the world ; and to be reputed a 
I'nideiit man by the world is no security for 
being .accounted wise by God. As there is a 
w’orldly happiness, which God perceives to be 
no other than disguised misery • as there are 
worhlly honours, which, in His estimation, are 
nproacli ; so there is a worldly wisdom, which 
in Ilis sight is foolishness. Of this worldly 
wisdom the characters are given in the context, 
and placed in contrast with those of the wisdom 
which is from above. The one is the wisdom of 
the crafty, the other that of the upright. The 
one terminates in selfishness, the other in charity. 
The one is full of strife and bitter envyings, the 
other of mercy and of good fruits. One of the 
chief characters by which the wisdom from above 
is distinguished is gentleness, of which I am now 
to discourse. Of this there is the greater occa- 
sion to discourse, because it is too seldom viewed 
in a religious light, and is more readily con- 
sidered by the bulk of men as a mere felicity 
of nature, or an exterior accomplishment of 
manners, than as a Christian virtue, which they 
are bound to cultivate. I shall first explain the 
nature of this virtue, and shall then offer some 
arguments to recommend, and some directions 
to facilitate, the practice of it 
I begin with distinguishing true gentleness 
from passive tameness of spirit, and from un- 
limited compliance with the manners of others. 
That pa-ssivo tameness which submits without 
struggle to every encroachment of the violent 
.mil "assuming forms no part of Christian duty ; 
but, on the contrary, is destructive of general 
happiness and order. Th.at unlimited compla- 
cence which, on every occasion, falls in with the 
opinions and manners of others, is so far from 
being a virtue that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices. It overthrows all steadi- 
ness of principle, and produces that sinful con- 
formity with the world which taints the whole 
cbar.acter. In the present corrupted state of 
human manners, always to assent and to comply 
is tne very worst maxim we can adopt. It is 
impossible to support the purity and dignity of 
Christian morals without opposing tho world on 

* “The wisdom timt ic Ifom above is gentle” 
(.lames lii. 1”)- 
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various occasion.s, even though we should stand 
alone. That gentleness, therefore, which belongil 
to virtue, is to be carefully distinguished fronj 
the mean spirit of cowards and the fawning 
assent of sycophants. It renounces no just 
right from fear. It gives up no important truth 
from flattery. It is indeed not only consistent 
with a firm mind, but it necessarily requires a 
manly spirit and a fixed principle, in order to 
give it any real value. Upon this solid ground 
only the polish of gentleness can with advantage 
he superinduced. 

It stands opposed not to the most determined 
regard for virtue and truth, but to harshness 
and severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence 
and oppression. It is, properly, that part of 
the great .virtue of charity which makes us un- 
willing to give pain to any of our brethren. 
Compassion prompts us to relieve their wants. 
Forbearance prevents ns from retaliating their 
injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. Gentleness cor- 
rects whatever is offensive in our manners ; and, 
by a constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alleviate the burden of common misery. Its 
office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, like 
some other virtues, called forth only on pecnliai 
emergencies, but it is continually in action when 
we are engaged in intercourse with men. It 
ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, 
and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

I must warn you, however, not to confound 
this gentle wisdom, wliich is from above, with 
that artificial courtesy, that studied smoothness 
of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments the most frivol- 
ous and empty may possess. Too often they 
are employed by the artful as a snare, too often 
affected by the bard and unfeeling as a cover tfr 
the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the 
same time, avoid observing the homage which, 
even in such instances, the world is constrained 
to pay to virtue. In order to render society 
agreeable, it is found necessary to assume some- 
what, that may at least carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow 
is courted when the substance is wanting. The 
imitation of its form has been reduced into an 
art ; and, in tho commerce of life, the first study 
of all who would either gain the esteem or win 
the hearts of others is to learn the speech and 
to adopt the manners of candour, gentleness, 
and humanity. But that gentleness which is 
the characteristic of a good man has, like every 
other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let me 
add, nothing, except what flows from the heart. 
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can render even external marners truly pleas- 
ing. For no assumed behaviour can at all times 
hide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which springs from a gentle mind, there 
is a charm infinitely more powerful than in all 


He healetli the broken in licart, and bindeth up 
their wounds." When His Son c.imo to bo tho 
Saviour of the world, He was eminent for the 
same attribute of mild and gentle goodness. 
Long before His birth, it was prophesied of Him, 


the studied manners of the^raost finished courtier. 1 that He should “not strive, nor cry, nor cause 


True gentleness is founded on a sense of what His voice to bo heard m the streets ; that the 
we owe to Him who made us, and to the com- bruised reed He should not break, nor quench 
mou nature of which we all share. It arises the smoking flax ” (Matt. xii. 19, 20). And after 
from re flection on our own failings and wants, His death, this distinguishing feature In His 
and from just views of the condition and the character was so universally rememhered, that 
duty of nmiu It is native feeling, heightened the Apostle Paul, on occasion of a request which 
and improved by principle. It is the heart he makes to the Corinthians, uses those remark- 
which easily relents, which feels for everything able expressions, “ I beseech yon by the meek- 
tli.at is human, and is backward and slow to ness aud gentleness of Christ" (2 Cor. x. 1). 


indict the least wound. It is affable in its 
address, and mild in its demeanour ; ever ready 
to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; 
breatbiug habitual kindness towards friends, 
courtesy to strangers, long-suffering to enemies, 
jit exercises authority with naoderation, ad- 
' miai.sters reproof with tenderness, confers favours 
with ease aud modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends' 
' not eagerly about trifles ; slow to contradict, 
and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
dissension and to restore peace. It neither inter- 
meddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries 
inquisitively iuto the secrets of others. It de- 
lights above all things to alleviate distress, and 
if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to soothe at 
least the grieving heart. Where it has not the 
power of being useful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please rather than to shine and dazzle, 
and conceals with care that superiority, either 
of talents or of rank, which is oppressive to 
those who are beneath it In a word, it is that 
spirit and that tenor of manners which the 
Gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us 
to bear one another’s burdens ; to rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and to weep with those who 
weep ; to please every one his neighbour for his 
good, to be kind aud tender-hearted, to he piti- 
ful and courteous, to support the weak, and to 
be patient towards all men. 

Having now sufficiently explained the nature 
of this amiable virtue, I proceed to recommend 
It to your practice. Let me, for this end, desire 
you to consider tho duty which you owe to God • 
to consider the relation which you bear to one 
another; to consider your own interest. 

L Consider the du^ which you owe to God. 
When you survey His works, nothing is so con- 
spicuous, as His greatness and majesty. Wlion 

nothing is U reZS 
to soften that greatness 

He not Hi. f ,“,1“ 


During all His intercourse with men, no harsh' 
ness, or pride^ or stalely distance, appeared in 
His demeanour. In His access, He was easy ; 
in His manner, simple ; in His answers mild ; in 
His whole behaviour, humble aud obliging. 

“ Learn of me," said He, “ for I am meek aud 
lowly in heart." As the Son of God is the pat* 
tern, so the Holy Ghost is the luspirer of gentle* 
ness. His name is the Comforter, the Spirit of 
grace and peace. His fruits, or operations on the 
human mind, are “love, meekness, gentleness, 
and long-suffering" (Gal. v. 22). Thus, by every 
discovery of the Godhead, honour is put upon 
gentleness : it is held up to our view, os peculiarly 
connected with celestial nature. And suitable 
to such discoveries, is the whole strain of the 
Gospel It were unnecessary to appeal to any 
single precept. Yon need only open the New 
Testament, to find this virtue perpetually in- 
culcated. Charity, or love, is the capital figure 
ever preseuted to our view ; and gentleness, for* 
bearance, and forgiveness, are the sounds ever 
recurring on our car. 

So predominant, indeed, is this spirit through- 
out Christian dispensation, that even the 
vices and corruptions of men have not been able 
altogetber to defeat its tendency. Tliough that 
dispensation is far from having hitherto pro- 
duced its full effect upon the world, yet we can 
clearly traco its influence in humanising the 
manners of men. Remarkable, in this respect, 
is tbe victory which it has gained over those 
powers of violence and cruelty, which belong to 
the infernal kingdom. Wherever Christianity 
prevails, it has discouraged, aud, in some degree, 
abolished slavery. It has rescued human nature 
from that ignominious yoke, under which, in 
former ages, tho one-half of mankind groaned. 
It has introduced more equality between the 
two sexes, and rendered the conjugal union more 
rational and happy. It has abated the ferocious- 
ness of war.^ It has mitigated the rigour of 
despotism, mitigated tbe cruelty of punishments ; 
in a word, it has reduced mankind, from their 
ancient barbarity, into a more humane and gentle 
sta^ Do wo pretend respect and zeal for this • 
religion, and at the same time allow ourselves in 


cry. that harshness and severity, which ore so con- 
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tradictory to its genius! Too plainly we show 
that it has no power over our lieavts. We may 
retain the Christian name; but we have aban- 
doned the Christian spirit. 

n. Consider the relation which you bear to 
one another. ^lan, os a solitary individual, is a 
very wretched being. As long as he stands de- 
tached from his kind, he is possessed neither of 
happiness nor of strength. We are formed by 
Nature to unite ; we are impelled towards each 
other by the compassionate instincts in our 
frame ; we are linked by a thousand connections, 
founded on common wants. Gentleness, there- 
fore, or, as it is ver)' properly termed, humanity, 
is what man, as such, in every station, owes to 
man. To be inaccessible, contemptuous, and 
hard of heart, is to revolt against our own 
nature; is, in the language of Scripture, to 
“hide ourselves from our own flesh.” Accord- 
ingly, as all feel the claim which they have to 
mildness and humanity, so all are sensibly hurt 
by the want of it in others. On no side are we 
more vulnerable. No complaint is more feel- 
ingly made, than that of the harsh and rugged 
manners of persons with whom we have inter- 
course. But how seldom do we transfer the 
case to ourselves, or examine how far we are 
guilty of inflicting on others, whose sensibility 
is the same with ours, those very wounds of 
which we so loudly complain t 
But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by some, that 
this gentleness, on which we now insist, regards 
only those smaller offices of life, which in their 
eye are not essential to religion and goodness. 
Negligent, they confess, of the government of 
their temper, or the regulation of their be- 
haviour, on slight occasions ; they are attentive, 
as they pretend, to the great duties of benefi- 
cence; and ready, whenever the opportunity 
• presents, to perform important services to their 
fellow-creatures. But let such persons reflect, 
that the occasions of perfomting those important 
good deeds very rarely occur. Perhaps their 
situation in life, or the nature of their connec- 
tions, may in a great measure exclude them from 
such opportunities. Great events give scope for 
great virtues; but the njain tenor of human life 
is composed of small occurrences. Within tlie 
sound of these lie the materials of the happi- 
ness of most men; the subjects of their duty, 
and the trials of their virtue. Virtue must be 
formed and supiiorted, not by uufrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions. In order 
to its becoming either vigorous or useful, it 
must be habitually active; not brcaldng forth 
occasionally with a transient lustre, like the 
blaze of the comet; but regular in its returns, 
like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the 
ordinary breeze, which fans the air, and reuders 

it healthful i 

Years may pass over our heads, without aiToru- 

iug any opportunity for acts of high beneficence 


or extensive utility. Vniereas not a day passes, 
but, in the common transactions of life, and 
especially in the intercourse of domestic society, 
gentleness finds place for promoting the happi- 
ness of others, and strengthening in ourselves 
the habit of virtue. ^ Nay, by seasonable dis- 
coveries of a humane spirit, we sometimes con- 
tribute more materially to the advancement of 
happiness, than by actions which are seemingly 
more important. There are situations, not a 
few, in human life, where the encouraging 
reception, the condescending behaviour, and 
the look of sjTnpathy, bring greater relief to the 
heart, than the most liberal supplies of bounty. 
Wliile, on the other side, when the hand of 
liberality is extended to bestow, the want of 
gentleness is sufficient to frustrate the intention 
of the benefit. We sour those whom we meant to 
oblige; and, by conferring favours with ostenta- 
tion and harshness, we convert them into in- 
juries. Can any disposition then be held to 
possess a low place in the scale of virtue, whose 
influence is so considerable on the happiness of 
the world ? 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to 
mutual enjoyment. Amidst the strife of inter- 
fering interests, it tempers the violence of con- 
tention, and keeps alive the seeds of harmony. 
It softens animosities, renews endearments, 
and renders the countenance of man a refresh- 
ment to man. Banish gentleness from the earth ; 
suppose the world to be filled with none but 
harsh and contentious spirits ; and what sort of 
society would remain? The solitude of the 
desert were preferable to it The conflict of 
jarring elements in chaos ; the cave, where sub- 
terraneous winds contend and roar ; the den, 
where serpents hiss, and beasts of the forest 
howl, would be the only proper representations 
of such assemblies of men. “Oh that I had 
wings like a dove ! for then I would fly away, 
and bo at rest. Lo ! then I would wander far 
off, and remain in the wilderness. I wouldhastcn 
my escape from the windy storm and tempest 
For I have seen violence and .strife in the city. 
Mischief and sorrow are in the midst of it 
Deceit and guile depart not from the street 
(Psalm Iv. 6, 7, 8). Strange ! that where men 
have all one common interest, they sliould so 
often absurdly concur in defeating it 1 Has not 
Nature already provided a suflicient quantity of 
unavoidable evils for the state of man! As if 
we did not suffer enougli from the storm which 
beats upon us without, must we conspire also, 
in those societies where wo assemble, to find a 
retreat from that storm, to harass one another! 
But if the sense of duty, and of common happi- 
ness, he insufficient to recommend the virtue of 
which we treat, then let mo desire you— 

HI. To consider your own interest. Wlunt- 
cver ends a good man can be supposed to pursue, 
gentleness will be found to favour them. H 
prepossesses and wins everj' heart. It persuade, 
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when every other ailment fails ; often disarms 
the fierce, and melts the stubborn : whereas 
harshness confirms the opposition it woul^J sub- 
due ; and of an indifferent person creates an 
enemy. He who could overlook an injury com- 
mitted in the collision of interests will long and 
severely resent the slights of a contemptuous 
behaviour. To the man of gentleness, the world 
is generally disposed to ascribe every other | 
good <]nality. The higher endowments of the 
mind we admire at a distance ; and when any : 
impropriety of behaviour accompanies them, we j 
admire without love. They are like some of the 
distant stars, whose beneficial influence reaches 
not to ns. Whereas, of the influence of gentle- 
ness, all in some degree partake, and therefore 
all love it The man of this character rises in 
the world without struggle, and flourishes with- 
oot envy. His misfortunes are universally 
lamented ; and his fallings are easily forgiven. 

Bat whatever may be the effect of this virtue 
on onr external condition, its influence on our 
internal enjoyment is certain and powerful. 
That inward tranquillity which it promotes is 
the first requisite to every pleasurable feeling. 
It is the calm and clear atmosphere, the serenity 
and sunshine of the mind. HlHien benignity and 
gentleness reign within, we are always least in 
hazard of being raffled from without ; every per- 
son, and every occurrence, are beheld in the 
most favourable light. But let some clouds of 
disgust and ill-humour gather on the mind, and 
immediately the scene changes ; Nature seems 
transformed, and the appearance of all things 
is blackened to our view. The gentle mind is 
like the smooth stream, which reflects every 
object in its just proportion, and in its fairest 

colours. The violentspirit, like troubled waters, 

tenders back the images of things distorted and 
broken; and communicates to them all that 
disordered motion which arises solely from its 
own agitation. 

Offences must come. As soon may the waves 
of the sea cease to roll, as provocations to arise 
from human corruption and frailty. Attacked 
by ^eat injuries, the man of mild and genUe 
spirit will feel what human nature feels ; and 
wiU defend and resent as Ids duty aUows him. 
Bat to those slight provocations, and frivolous 
offen<^, which are the most frequent causes of 
^met, he is happily superior. Hence his 
days flow m a far more placid tenor than those 
of others ; exempted from the numberless dis- 

taught to regard, 
^ mdul^t eye, the fraUties of men, the 
o^onsof tte careless, the follies of the im- 

cal^ess of his spirit, as into an nndis- 

of life to hold its course. 

This virtue has another, and still mor« im 
portant oonnectioii with oar interest, by meani 


of that relation wliirli our present liehaviniir , 
bears to our eternal state. Heaven i.s tlio region 
of gentleness and friendship: hell, of ficrcene.ss 
and animosity. If then, a-s the Scriptiirc in- 
stnicts us, “accortling to what wc now sow, wo 
must hereafter reap,” it follows that Hie cul- 
tivation of a gentle temper is necessary to pre- 
pare us for future felicity; and that the indul- 
gence of harsh dispositions is the introduction 
to future misery. Men, I am afraul, too often 
separate those articles of their belief which re- 
late to eternity from the ordinary affairs of the 
world. They connect them with the seasons of 
seriousness and gravity. They leave them, with 
much respect, as in a high region, to which, 
only on great occasions, they resort ; and, when 
they descenil into common life, consider them- 
selves as at liberty to give free scope to their 
humours and passions. Whereas, in fact, it is 
their behaviour in the daily train of social inter- 
course, which, more than any other cause, fixes 
and determines their spiritual character ; gradu- 
ally instilling those dispositions, and forming 
those habits, which affect their everlasting con- 
dition. With regard to trifles, perhaps, their 
malignant dispositions may chiefly be indulged. 
But let them remember well, that those trifle.^, 
by increasing the growth of peevishness and 
passion, become pregnant with the most serious 
mischiefs ; and may fit them, before they aro 
aware, for being the future companions of in- 
fernal spirits only. 

1 mean not to say, that in order to our prepara- 
tion for heaven, it is enough to ho mild and 
gentle; or that this virtue alone will cover all 
our sins. Through the felicity of natural consti- 
tution, a certain degree of this benignity may be 
possessed by some whoso hearts uro in other re- 
spects coiTupt, and their lives irregular. But 
what I mean to assert is, that where no atten- 
tion is given to the goveniment of temper, meet- 
ness for heaven is not yet ac(iuired, and the 
regenerating power of religion is as yet unknown. 
One of the first works of the Spirit of God is, to 
infuse into every heart which it inhabits that 
" gentle wisdom which is from above.” “ ITiey 
who are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts ; ” but let it not be forgotten, 
that among the works of the flesh, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, and euvyings, 
are as expressly enumerated, as uncleannoss, 
murders, drunkenness, and revelling. They who 
continue either in the one or the other, “ shall 
not inherit,” indeed cannot inherit, “the king- 
dom of Goi” 

Having thus shown the importance of gentle- 
ness, both os a moral virtue and as a Christian 
grace, I shall conclude the subject with briefly 
suggesting some considerations which may he of 
use to facilitate the practice of it. 

For this end, let me advise you to view your 
character with an impartial eye ; and to lean, 
from your own failings to give that indulgence 
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which in your tiiro you claim. It is pride wliich 
filU tlio world with so much harshness and sever* 
ity. Id the fulness of self-estimation, we foi^et 
what wo ore. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled. Wo are rigorous to offences, 
os if we had never offended ; unfeeling to dis- 
tress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let 
us descend to our proper level. Let us survey 
the natural equality on which Providence has 
placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmi- 
ties common to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences be insufGcieut to 
prompt humanity, let us at least remember 
what we are in the sight of God. Have we none 
of that forbearance to give to one another, which 
we all so earnestly entreat from Heaven? Can 
we look for clemency or gentleness from our 
Judge, when we are so backward to show it to 
our own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the 
small moment of those things which are the 
usual incentives to violence and contention. In 
the ruffled and angry hour, we view every ap- 
pearance through a false medium. The most 
inconsiderable point of interest or honour 
swells into a momentous object, and the slight- 
est attack seems to threaten immediate ruin. 
But after passion or pride has subsided, we look 
round in vain for the mighty mischiefs we 
dreaded. The fabric which our disturbed im- 
agination bad reared totally disappears. But, 
though the cause of contention has dwindled 
away, its consequences remain. We have alien- 
ated a friend, we have embittered an enemy, we 
have sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevo- 
lence, or disgust. Suspend your violence, I 
beseech you, for a moment, when causes of dis- 
cord occur. Anticipate that period of coolness, 
which of itself will soon arrive. Allow your* 
selves to think bow little you have any prospect 
of gaining by fierce contention ; but bow much 
of the true happiness of life you are certain of 
throwing away. Easily, and from the smfillest 
chink, the bitter waters of strife are let forth ; 
but their course cannot be foreseen ; and he 
seldom fails of suffering most from their poison- 
ous effect, who first allowed them to flow. 

But gentleness will, most of all, he promoted 
by frequent views of those great objects which 


our holy religion presents. Let the prospects of 
immortality fill your minds. Look upon this 
world as a state of passage. Consider yourselves 
as engaged in the pursuit of higher interests ; as 
acting now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
tory part to a more important scene. Elevated 
by such sentiments, your mind will become 
calm and sedate. You will look down, as from a 
superior station, on the petty disturbances of 
the world They are the selfish, the sensual, 
and the vain, who are most subject to the im- 
potence of passion. They are linked so closely 
to the world ; by so many sides they touch every 
object, and every person around them, that they 
are perpetually hurt, and perpetually hurting 
others. But the spirit of tnie religion removes 
us to a proper distance from the grating objects 
of worldly contention. It leaves us sufficiently 
connected with the world, for acting our part in 
it with propriety ; but disengages us from it so 
far 08 to weaken its power of disturbing our 
tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity, and 
magnanimity always breathes gentleness. It 
leads us to view the follies of men with pity, 
not with rancour; and to treat, with the mild 
ness of a superior nature, what in little minds 
would call forth all the bitterness of passion. 

Aided by such considerations, let us cultivate 
that gentle wisdom which is, in so many respects, 
important both to our duty and our happiness. 
Let us assume it as the ornament of every age, 
and of every station. Let it temper the petn- 
lance of youth, and soften the moroseness of old 
age. Let it mitigate authority in those who 
rule, and promote deference among those who 
obey. I conclude with repeating the caution, 
not to mistake for true gentleness that flimsy 
intimation of it called polished manners, which 
often among men of the world, under a smooth 
appearance, conceals much asperity. Let yours 
be native gentleness of heart, flowing from the 
love of God, and the love of man. Unite this 
amiable spirit with a proper zeal for nil that is 
right, and just, and true. Let piety bo combined 
in your character with humanity. Let deter- 
mined integrity dwell iu a mild and gentle 
breast. A character thus supported will com* 
mand more real respect than can be procured by ; 
the most shining accomplishments when separ- 
ated from virtue. 
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ON MOVING FOR LEAVE TO BRING IN A 
BILL FOR A JUST AND EQUAL REPRE- 
SENTATION OF THE PEOPLE OF ENG- 
LAND IN PARLIASIENT, 1776. 

All wise Governments and well-regulated states 
have been particularly careful to mark and cor- 
rect the various abuses which a considerable 
length of time almost necessarily creates. 
Among these, one of the most striking and 
important in our country is the present unfair 
and inadequate state of the representation of the 
people of England in Parliament. It is now 
become so partial and unequal, from the lapse 
of time, that I believe almost every gentleman 
in the House will agree with me in the necessity 
of its being taken into our most serious con- 
sideration, and of our endeavouring to find a 
remedy for this great and growing evil. 

I wish, sir, my slender abilities were equal to 
a thorough investigation of this momentous 
business ; very diligent and well-meant endea- 
vours have not been wanting to trace it from the 
first origin. The most natural and perfect idea 
of a free government is, in my mind, that of the 
people themselves assembling to determine by 
what laws they choose to be governed, and to 
establish the regulations they think necessary 
for the protection of their property and liberty 
against all violence and fraud. Every member 
of such a community would submit with alacrity 
to the observance of whatever bad been enacted 
by himself, and assist with spirit in giving 
efficacy and vigour to laws and ordinances 
which derived all their authority from his own 
approbation and concurrence. In small incon- 
ftderable states, this mode of legislation has 
been happily followed, both in ancient and 
modem times. The extent and populousness of 
0 great empire seams scarcely to admit it without 
confusiou or tumult, and therefore, our ancestors, 
more wise in this than the ancient Romans’ 
adopted the representation of the many by a 
few, as answering more fully the true ends of 
government Rome was enslaved from inatten- 
tion to this very circumstance, and by one other 
fatal act, which onght to be a strong warning to 
tto people, even against their own representa- 
Uves hwe— the leaving power too long in the 

which the armies 
of the repubUo became the annies of SyUa. 

“d Cmr. When all the buighem 
of Italy obtamed the freedom of EoiWand 

ffUiit eloquent speoker.-- 


voted ill public assemblies, their muUiludcs 
reudered the distinction of the citizen of Uoiiic, 
and the alien, impossible. Their assemblies ami 
deliberations became disorderly and tumultuous. 
Unprincipled ami ambitious men found out the 
secret of turning them to the ruin of the llomaii 
liberty and the commonwealth. Among uh 
this evil is avoided by representation, and yet 
the justice of this principle is prcservciL Every 
Englishman is supposed to be present in Parlia- 
ment, either in person or by deputy ebosen by 
himself ; and therefore the resolution of Parlia- 
ment is taken to be the resolution of every in- 
dividual, and to g^ve to the public the consent and 
approbation of every free agent of the community. 

According to the first formation of this ex- 
cellent constitution, so long and so justly our 
greatest boost and best inberitance, we find that 
the people thus took care no laws should be 
enacted, no taxes levied, but by their consent, 
expressed by their representatives in the great 
council of the nation. The mode of representa- 
tion in ancient times being tolerably adequate 
and proportionate, the sense of the people was 
known by that of Parliament; their share of 
power in the legislature was preserved, and 
founded in equal justice; nt present it is become 
insufficient, partial, and unjust. From so pleas- 
ing a view as that of tbo equal power which our 
ancestors had, with great wisdom and care, 
modelled for the commons of this realm, the 
present scene gives us not very venerable ruins 
of that majestic and beautiful fabric, the English 
constitution. 

As the whole seems in disorder and confusion, 
all the former union and harmony of the parts 
are lost and destroyed. It appears, sir, from 
the \vrits remaining in tlio king’s remembrancer’s 
office in the exchequer, that no less than twenty- 
two towns sent members to the Parliaments in 
the 23d, 26th, and 26th, of King Edward I., 
which have long ceased to bo represented. Tho 
names of some of them are scarcely known to 
ns, such as those of Canebrig and Bamburgh in 
Northumberland, Pershoro and Brem in Wor- 
cestershire, Jarvali and Tykhull in Yorkshire. 
What a happy fate, sir, has attended the boroughs 
of Gatton and Old Sarum, of which, although 
ipsm perUre ruina, tho names are familiar to us ; 
the clerk regularly calls them over, and four 
respectable gentlemen represent their departed 
greatness, as knights of coronation represent 
Aquitaine and Normandy 1 The little town of 
Banbury, petite ville ffrand r«um, os Rabelais 
says of Cbinon, has, I believe, only seventeen 
electors, and a chancellor of the exchenuer. Its 
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inflaenM and weight, on a division, I have often 
seen overpower the nnited force of the members 
for London, Bristol, and several of the most opu- 
lent counties. East Grinstead too, I think, has 
only about thirty electors, yet gives a scat among 
us to that bravo, heroic lord, at the head of a 
great department, now very military, who has 
fully determined to conquer America, but not 
in Germany. It is not, sir, my purpose, to 
weary the patience of the House by the researches 
of an antiquarian into the ancient state of our 
representation, and its variations at different 
periods. I shall only remark shortly on what 
passed in the reign of Henry V7. and some of 
his successors. In that reign, Sir John Fortescue, 
bis chancellor, observed that the House of 
Commons consisted of more than 300 chosen 
men. Various alterations were made by suc- 
ceeding kings till James II., since which period 
no change has happened. Great abuses, it must 
be owned, contrary to the primary ideas of the 
English constitution, were committed by our 
former princes, in giving the right of representa- 
tion to several paltry boroughs, because the 
places were poor, and dependent on them, or on 
a favourite overgrown peer. The landmarks of 
the constitution have often been removed. The 
marked partiality to Cornwall, which single 
county still sends, within one, as many members 
as the whole kingdom of Scotland, is striking, 
and arose from its yielding to the Crown in tin 
and lands a larger hereditary revenue than any 
other English county, as well as from this duchy 
being in the Crown, and giving an amazing com- 
mand and influence. By such acts of our princes 
the constitution was wounded in its most vital 
parts. Henry VTII. restored two members, 
Edward VI. twenty, Queen Mary four. Queen 
Elizabeth twelve, James I. sixteen, Charles I. 
eighteen ; in all seventy-two. The alterations 
by creation in the same period were more con- 
siderable ; for Henry VIH. created thirty-three, 
Edward twenty-eight, Queen Mary seventeen. 
Queen Eliz-abeth forty-eight, James I. eleven ; 
in all 137. Charles I. m.ade no creation of this 
kind. Charles U. added two for the county, and 
two for the city of Durham, and two for New- 
market-on-Trent This House is at this hour 
composed of the same representation it was at 
bis demise, notwithstanding the many and im- 
portant changes which liave since happened ; it 
becomes us therefore to inquire, whether the 
sense of Parliament can be now. on solid grounds, 
from the present representatiou, said to he the 
sense of the nation, as in the time of our fore- 
fathers. 1 am satisfied, sir, the sentiments of 
the people cannot be justly known at this time, 
from the resolutions of a Parliament, composed 
as the present is, even though no undue influence 
was practised after the return of the members to 
the House ; even supposing for a moment the 
influence of all the baneful arts of corruption to 
be suspended, which, for a moment. I believe 


they have not been, under the present profligate 
administration. Let us examine, sir, with ex- 
actness and candour, of what the efficient parts 
of the House are composed, and what proportion 
they bear on the large scale to the body of the 
people of Eiigl.atid, who are supposed to bo 
represented. 

The southern part of this island, to which I 
now confine my ideas, consists of about five 
millions of people, according to the most received 
calculation. I will state by what number the 
majority of this House is elected, and I suppose 
the largest number present of any recorded in 
our journals, which was in the famous year 1741. 
In that year the three largest divisions appear 
in oar journals. The first is that on the 21st of 
January, when the numbers were 253 to 250 ; 
the second on the 25th day of the same month, 
236 to 235 ; the third on the 9tli of March, 242 
to 242. In these divisions the members of Scot- 
land are included ; but I will state my calcula- 
tions only for England, because it gives the 
argument more force. The division, therefore, 
I adopt, is that of January 21st ; the number of 
nieroWrs present on that day were 503. Let 
me, however, suppose the number of 254 to be 
the majority of members who will ever he able 
to attend in their places. I state it high, from 
the accidents of sickness, service in foreign parts, 
travelling, and necessary avocations. From the 
majority of electors in the boroughs which re- 
tnmed members to this House, it has been 
demonstrated that this number of 254 members 
are actually elected by no more than 6723 per- 
sons, generally the inhabitants of Cornish and 
other boroughs, and perhaps not the most respec- 
table part of the community. Is our sovereign, 
then, to learn the sense of his whole people from 
these few persons ? Are these the men to give 
laws to this vast empire, and to tax this wealthy 
nation ? I do not mention all the tedious cal- 
culations, because gentlemen may find them at 
length in the works of the incomparable Dr 
Price, in Postlethwaite, and in Burgh's “ Politi- 
cal Disquisitions." Figures afford the clearest 
demonstration, incapable of cavil or sophistry. 
Since Burgh's calculation, only one alteration 
has happened ; I allude to the borough of Shore- 
ham, in Sussex ; for by the Act of 1771, all the 
freeholders of forty shillings per annum, in the 
neighbouring rape or hundred of Bramber, are 
admitted to vote for that borough, but many of 
the old electors were disfranchised- It appears, 
likewise, that fifty-six of our members are elected 
by only 364 persons. Lord Chancellor Talbot 
supposed that the majority of this House was 
elected by 50,000 persons, and he exclaimed 
against the injustice of that idea. More accurate 
calculators than his lordship, aud the unerring 
rules of political arithmetic, have shown the in- 
justice to be vastly beyond what his lordship 
even suspected. When we consider, sir, that 
the most important powers of this House, the 
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a-isest patriots our country has ever produced, county and ei y of Durham. ^ ^ 

I Shall be" leave to give that close reasoner, Mr few remarkable words of Sir Iboiniw Strickland 
Locke's ideas, in bis own words. He says, in in this debate, because I have not seen them 

the treatise on civU government: “Things not quoted on the late important American questions. 

,iwnv« citfiTttnncT enuallv. and nrivate interests “The county palatine of Durham was never 


always changing equally, and private interests | 
often keeping up customs and privileges, when 
the reasons of them are ceased, it often comes to 
pass, that in Governments where part of the 
legislature consists of representatives chosen by 
tbc people, that in tract of time this representa- 
tion becomes very unequal and disproportionate 
to the reasons it was at first established upon. 
To what gross absurdities the following of a 
custom, when reason has left it, may lead, we 


taxed in Parliament, by ancient privilege, before 
King James's time, and so needed no repre- 
sentatives; but now being taxed, it is but 
reasonable they should have them.” Such senti- 
ments, sir, were promulgated in this House 
even so long ago as the reign of Charles II. I 
am aware, sir, that the power dt jure, of the 
legislature to disfranchise a number of boroughs, 
upon the general grounds of improving the con- 


may be satisfied, when we see the bare name of stitution, has been doubted; and gentlemen will 


a town, of which there remains not so much as 
the ruins, where scarce so much housing os a 
sheep-cot, or more inhabitants than a shepherd, 
is to be found, sends as many representatives to 
the grand assembly of law-makers, as a whole 
county, numerous in people and powerful in 
riches. This strangers stand amazed at, and 
every one must confess, needs a remedy.” After 
so great an authority as that of ilr Locke, 1 shall 
not be treated on this occasion as a mere visionary, 
and the propriety of the motion I shall have the 
honour of submitting to the House will scarcely 
he disputed. Even the members for such places 
as Old Sarum and Gatton, who I may venture 
to say at present slant tuminis umbree, will, I 
am persuaded, have too much candour to com- 
plain of the right of their few constituents, if 


ask, whether a power is lodged in the repre- 
sentative to destroy his immediato constituent 1 
Such a question is best answered by another: 
How originated the right, and upon what grounds 
W. 1 S it gained? Old Sarum and Gatton, for 
instance, were populous towns when the right 
of representation was first given them. They 
are now desolate, and therefore ought not to re- 
tain a privilege which they acquired only by 
their extent and populousucss. We ought in 
everything, as far as we can, to make the theory 
and practice of the constitution coincide, and 
the supreme legislative body of a state must 
surely have this power inherent in them. It was 
de facto lately exercised to its full extent by 
this House in the cose of Shoreham, with uni- 
versal approbation : for near a hundred corrupt 


indeed they have constitueuts, if they are not voters were disfranchised, and about twico that 


self-created, self-elected, self-existent, of this 
pretended right being transferred to the county, 
while the rich and populous manufacturing towns 
of Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and others, may have at least an equitable share 
in the formation of those laws by which they are 
governed. My idea, sir, in this case, os to the 
wretched and depopulated towns ami boroughs 
in general, I own is amputation. I say with 
Horace, InutUes ramos amputans, feliciores tn- 
serit. This is not, sir, the first attempt of the 
kind to correct, although in an inconsiderable 
degree, this growing eviL Proceedings of a 
similar nature were had among us above a cen- 
tury past. The clerk will read from our journals 
what passed on the 26th of March 166S, on a bill 
to enable the county palatine of Durham to send 

two Ipughts for the county, and two citizens for 
tte city of DurkaiD. 


number of freeholders admitted from the coimty 
of Sussex. It will bo objected, I foresee, that a 
time of perfect calm and peace throughout this 
vast empire is the most proper to propose in* 
ternal regulations of this importance ; and that 
while intestine discord rages in the whole northern 
continent of America, our attention ought to be 
lixed upon the most alarming object, and all our 
efforts employed to extinguish the devouring 
flame of a civil war. In my opinion, sir, the 
American war is, in this truly critical area, one 
of the strongest arguments for the regulations of 
our representation, which 1 now submit to the 
House. During the rest of our lives, likewise, 
I may venture to prophecy, America will be the 
leading feature of this age. In our late disputes 
with the Americans, we have always taken it for 
granted that the people of England justified all 
the iniquitous, cruel, arbitrary, and mad pro^ 
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ceedings of administration, because they had 
the approbation of the majority of this House, 
The absurdity of such an argument is apparent; 
for the majority of this House, we know, speak 
only the sense of 57*23 persons, even supposing, 
according to the constitutional custom of our 
ancestors, tho constituent had been consulted 
on this great national point as lie ought to have 
been. We have seen in what manner the acquies- 
cence of a majority here is obtained. The jwople 
in the southern part of this island amount to 
upwards of five millions; the sense, therefore, 
of five millions, cannot be ascertained by the 
opinion of not six thousand, even supposing 
it had been collected. The Americans with 
great reason insist that the present war is 
carried on contrary to the sense of the nation, 
by a ministerial junto, and an arbitrary faction, 
equally hostile to the rights of Englishmen and 
the claims of Americans. The various addresses 
to the throne from the most numerous bodies, 
praying that the sword may be returned to the 
scabbard, and all hostilities cease, confimt this 
assertion. The capital of our country has re« 
peatedly declared, by various public acts, its ab- 
horrence of the present unnatural civil war, begun 
on principles subversive of our constitution. 

Our history furnishes frequent instances of the 
sense of Parliament running directly counter to 
the sense of the nation. It was notoriously of 
late the case in the business of the Middlesex 
election. I believe the fact to be equally certain 
in the grand American dispute, at least os to 
the actual hostilities now carrying on against 
our brethren and fellow-subjects. The proposal 
before us will bring the case to an issue, and 
from a fair and equal representation of the 
people, America may at length distinguish the 
real sentiments of freemen and Englishmen. I 
do not mean, sir, at this time, to go into a 
tedious detail of all the various proposals which 
have been made for redressing this irregularity 
in the representation of the people. I will not 
intrude on the indulgence of the House, which I 
have always found so favourable to me. When 
the bill is brought in, and sent to a committee, 
it will be the proper time to examine all the 
minutiiB of this great plan, and to determine on 
the propriety of what ought now to be done, as 
well a.s of what formerly was actually accom- 
plished. Tlie journals of Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ments prove that a more equal representation 
was settled, and carried by him into execution. 
That wonderful, comprehensive mind embraced 
the whole of this powerful empire. Ireland was 
put on a par with Scotland, and each kingdom 
sent thirty members to Parliament, which con- 
sisted likewise of 400 from England and Wales, 
and was to be triennial Our colonies were then 
a speck on the face of the globe ; now they cover 
haK the New World. I will at this time, sir, 
only throw out general ideas, that every free 
ft<»eut in this kingdom should, in my wish, be 


represented in Parliament ; that the metropolis, 
wliich contains in itself a ninth part of the 
people, and the counties of Middlesex, York, 
and others, which so greatly abound with in- 
habitants, should receive an increase in their 
representation; that the mean and insignificant 
boroughs, so em])haticany styled tho rotten part 
of our constitution, should be lopped off, and 
the electors in them thrown into the counties ; 
and the rich, populous, trading towns, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and others, 
be permitted to send deputies to the great 
council of the nation. The disfranchising of the 
mean, venal, and dependent boroughs, would be 
laying the axe to the root of corruptiou and 
treasury inflaence, os well as aristocratical 
t}Tanny. We ought equally to guard against 
those who sell themselves, or whose lords sell 
them. Burgage tenures, and private property 
in a share of the legislature, are monstrous 
absurdities in a free state, os well os an insult to 
common sense. I wish, sir, an English Parlia- 
ment to speak the free, unbiassed sense of the 
body of the English people, and of every man 
among us, of each individual who may be justly 
supposed to be comprehended in a fair majority. 

The meanest mechanic, the poorest peasant 
and day-labourer, has important rights respect- 
ing his personal liberty, that of bis wife and 
children, his property, however inconsiderable, 
his wages, his earnings, the very price and value 
of each day's hard laboor, which are in many 
trades and manufactures regulated by the power 
of Parliament. Every law relative to marriage, 
to the protection of a wife, sister, or daughter, 
against violence and brutal lust, to every con- 
tract or agreement with a rapacious or unjust 
master, interest the manufacturer, the cottager, 
the servant, as well as the rich subjects of tho 
state. Some share, therefore, in the power of 
making those laws which deeply interest them, 
and to which they are expected to pay obedi- 
ence, should be referred even to this inferior, 
but most useful set of men in the community ; 
and we ought always to remember this important 
truth, acknowledged by every free state— that 
all government is instituted for tho good of the 
mass of the people to be governed ; that they 
are the original fountain of power, and even of 
revenue, and in oil events, the lost resource. 
The various instances of partial injustice through- 
out this kingdom will likewise become the pro- 
per subjects of inquiry in the course of the bill 
before the committee, such as the many freuholdi 
in the city of London, which are not represented 
in this House. Those freeholds being within the 
particular jurisdiction of the city, are excluded 
from giving a vote in the county of Middlesex, 
and by Act of Parliament only liverymen can 
vote for Members of Parliament in London. 
These, and otlier p.'irticulnrs, I leave. I mention 
them now to sliow the necessity of a new regula- 
tion of the representation of this kingdom. My 
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inquiries, sir, are confined to the soutliem part 
of the island. Scotland I leave to the care of its 
own careful and prudent sons. I hope they will 
spare a few moments from the ninnagement of 
the arduous affairs of England and America, 
which at present so much engross their time, to 
attend to the state of representation among 
their own people, if they have not all emigrated 
to this warmer and more fruitful climate. I am 
almost afraid that the forty-five Scottish gentle- 
men among us represent themselves. Perhaps 
in my plan for the improvement of the repre- 
sentation of England, almost all the natives of 
Scotland may he included. I shall only ramark, 
that the proportion of representation between 
the two countries cannot be changed. In the 
twenty-second article of the Treaty of Union, the 
number of forty-five is to be the representative 
body in the Parliament of Great Britain for the 
northern part of this island. To increase the 
members for England and Wales beyond the 
number of which the English Parliament con- 
sisted at the period of that treaty, in 1706, would 
be a breach of public faitb, and a violation of a 
solemn treaty between two independent states, 
hly proposition has for its basis the preservation 
of that compact, the proportional share of each 
kingdom in the l^islative body remaining ex- 


actly according to its cslablishincnt. Tho mon- 
strous injustice and gUiring partiality of tho 
present representation of tlie commons of Eng- 
land, has been fully stated, and is, I brlievo, 
almost universally acknowledged, as well as the 
necessity of our recurring to tho great loading 
principle of our free constitution, whicli declares 
this House of Parliament to bo only a delegated 
power from the people at largo. Policy, no less 
than justice, calls our attention to this momen- 
tous point; and reason, not custom, ought to be 
our guide in a business of this consequence, 
where the rights of a frree people are materially 
interested. Without a true representation of 
the commons our constitution is essentially 
defective, our Parliament is a delusive name, a 
mere phantom, and all other remedies to recover 
the pristine purity of the form of government 
established by our ancestors, would be ineffec- 
tual ; even the shortening tbo period of Parlia- 
ments, and a place and pension bill, both which 
I highly approve, and think absolutely necessary. 
I therefore flatter myself, sir, that I have the 
concurrence of the House with the motion which 
I have nowthe honour of making, “That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for a just and equal 
representation of the per pie of England in Parlia- 
ment.” 
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PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ RELIEF 

BILL. 1 

[Notwithstandinq the fate of the Dissenters’ 
Bill of 1772 in the House of Lords, another, upon 
similar principles, but with some additions, was 
this ^ion brought Into the House of Commons 
by Sit Henry Hoghton. After the motion for 
going into a committee on the bill had been 
opposed by Sir WilUam Ba got and Mr Page,] 
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Mr Burkb rose and said : I assure yon. sir, 
that the honourable gentleman who spoke last 
hut one, need not bo in the least fear that I 
should make a war of particles upon his opinion, 
whether the Church of England should, would, 
or ought to be alarmed. I am very clear that 
this House has no one reason in the world to 
tliink she is alarmed by the bill brought before 
you. It is something extraordinary that tho 
only symptom of alarm in the Church of Eng- 
land should appear in the petition of some Dis- 
senters, with whom I believe very few in this 

maUam displays all the littleness and the IntractlbUUy 
of an ecdeslastto, so Burke communicates to his philo- 
sophy of society something of tho depth and fervour of 
iriigion. The State, according to his solemu figure, 
which fcflocU ftUkc the mode of thought of tho great 
^teeman and philosopher of Bome» and of oar own 
English philosophical dlTlnes, Is an einaDatioo of tho 
Diylno wilh , , . Bnrko stands unapproachably 
tho first of out poliUcal orators^ and, indeed^ In tho 
Tory first rank as a writer and a thloker. . . • Allko 
for language and method, ho stands, for practical 
purposes, ahsoluUly alono."'— /. Poyns, M.A.^ fo 
Burkt^s StUd IForks. 
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House ore yet acqaainted, and of whom you 
know no more than that you are assured by the 
honourable gentleman that they are not Mo* 
bammednns. Of the Church we know they are 
not, by the name that they assume. They 
are then Disseiilers, The first symptoms of an 
alarm comes fn-m some Dissenters assembled 
round the lines {>f Chatham ; these lines become 
the security of the Church of England. The 
honourable gentleman, in speaking of the lines 
of Cliatham, tells us, that they serve not only 
for the seeurity of the wooden walls of England, 
but for the defence of the Church of England. 

I suspect the wooden walls of Enghand secure 
the lines of Cliatham, rather than the line.s of 
Chatham secure the wooden walls of England, 

Sir, the Church of England, if only defended 
by this miserable petition upon your table, must, 

I am afraid, upon the principles of true fortifi* 
cation, be soon destroyed. But fortunately her 
walls, bulwarks, and bastions, are constructed of 
other materials than of stubble and straw ; are 
built up with the strong and stable matter of 
the Gospel of liberty, and founded on a true, 
coustitutional, legal establishment. But, sir, she 
has other securities ; she has the security of her 
own doctrine ; she has the security of the piety, 
the sanctity of her own professors ; their learning 
is a bulwark to defend ber ; she has the security 
of tlie two universities, not shook in any single 
battlement, in any single pinnacle. 

But the honourable gentleman has mentioned, 
indeed, principles which astonish me rather 
more than ever. The honourable gentleman 
thinks that the Dissenters enjoy a large share of 
liberty under a connivance ; and he thinks that 
the establishing toleration by law is an attack 
upon Christianity. 

The first of these is a contradiction in terms. 
Liberty under a connivance. Connivance Is a 
relaxation from slavery, not a definition of lib- 
erty. What is connivance, but a state under 
which all slaves live? If I was to describe 
slavery, I would say with those who hate it, it 
is living under will, not under law ; if, as it is 
stated by its advocates, I would say that, like 
earthquakes, like thunder, or other wars the 
elements make upon mankind, it happens rarely, 
it occasionally comes now and then upon people, 
who upon ordinary occasions enjoy the same 
legal government of liberty. Take it under the 
dwciiptiou of those who would soften those 
features, the state of slavery and connivance is 
the same thing. If the liberty enjoye.1 be a 
liberty not of toleration but of connivance, the 
only question is, whether establishing such by 
law is an attack upon Christianity. Toleration 
an attack upon Christianity ? What, then, are 
we to come to this pass, to suppose that nothing 
cau support Cliristianity but the principles of 
persecution ? Is that, then, the idea of estab* 
lishment? It is, then, the idea of Christianity 
ilKclf that it ought to have establishments, that , 


it ought to have laws against Dissenters, but the 
breach of which laws is to be connived at! What 
a picture of toleration ; what a picture of laws, 
of establishments; what a picture of religious 
and civil liberty ! lam persuaded the honour- 
able gentleman docs not see it in this light. But 
these very terms become the strongest reasons 
for my support of the bill ; for I am persuaded 
that toleration, so far from being an attack upon 
Christianity, becomes the best and surest sup- 
port, that possibly can be given to it. The 
Christian religion itself arose without establish- 
ment, it .arose even without toleration ; and 
whilst its own principles were not tolerated, it 
conquered all the powers of darkness, it con- 
quered all the powers of the world. The moment 
it began to depart from these principles, it con- 
verted the establishment into tyranny; it sub- 
verted its foundations from that very hour. 
Zealous as I am for the principle of an establish- 
ment, so just an abhorrence do I conceive against 
whatever may shake it. I know nothing but the 
supposed necessity of persecution, that can make 
an establishment disgusting. I would have tol- 
eration a part of establishment, as a principle 
favourable to Christianity, and as a part of 
Cbristianity. 

All seem agreed that the law, as it stands, 
inflicting penalties on all religious teachers and 
on schoolmasters, who do not sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles of religion, ought not to bo executed. 
We are all agreed that the law is not good ; for 
that, I presume, is undoubtedly tho idea of a 
law that ought not to be executed. The ques- 
tion therefore is, whether in a well-constitutcd 
commonwealth— which we desire ours to be 
thought, and, I trust, intend that it should be— 
whether in such a commonwealth it is wise to 
retain those laws, which it i.s not proper to 
execute '( A penal law, not ordinarily put in 
execution, seems to me to be a very absurd and 
a very dangerous thing. For if its principles be 
right, if tlie object of its prohibitions and penal- 
ties be a real evil, then you do in effect permit 
that very evil, which not only the reason of the 
thing, but your very law, declares ought not to 
be permitted ; and thus it reflects exceedingly 
on the wisdom, and consequently derogates not 
a little from the authority, of a legislature, who 
can at once forbid and sulfer, aud in the same 
breath promulgate penalty aud indemnity to tho 
same persons, aud for the very same actions. 
But if the object of the law be no moral or 
political ovU, then you ought not to hold even a 
terror to those whom you ought certainly not to 
punish -for if it is not right to hurt, it is neither 
right nor wise to menace. Such laws, therefore, 
as* they must be defective either in justice or 
wisdom, or both, so they cannot exist without a 
considerable degree of danger. Take them which 
way you will, they are pressed with ugly alterna- 
tives. , 

1. All penal laws are either upon popular 
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prosecution, or on tte part of tlie Crown. Now, 
if they may be roused from their sleep, wliencver 

a minister thinks proper, as instruments of op- 
pression, tlien they put vast bodies of men u»to 
a state of slavery and court dependence ; since 
their liberty of conscience and their power of exe- 
cuting their functions depend entirely on his will. 

I would have no man derive his means of con- 
tinuing any function, or his being restrained 
from it, hut from the laws only ; they should be 
his only superior and sovereign lords. 

2. They put statesmen and magistrates into a 
habit of playing fast and loose with the laws, 
straining or relaxing them as may best suit their 
political purposes ; and in that light tend to 
corrupt the executive power through all its 
offices. 

3. If they are taken up on popular actions, 
their operation in that light also is exceedingly 


against my conscience. But I desire that you 
will not tolerate these men. becairn they will 
not go so far .as I, though I desire to he toh-raU-.l. 
who will not go as far as you. No, 
them if they come within five miles ol a corpor- 
ate town, because they do not believe what I dn 
in point of <loclrinc8. 

Shall I not say to these moTi, Arrann^z rous, 
caiiaillct You, who are not the predominant 
power, will not give to others the relaxation 
under which you are yourself suffered to live. I 
have as high an opinion of the doctrines of the 
Church as you. I receive them implicitly, or 1 
put my own explanation on them, or take that 
which seems to me to come best recommended 
by authority. There are those of the Dissenters, 
who think more rigidly of the doctrine of the 
Articles relative to predestination than others 
do. They sign the article relative to it ex animo. 


evil. They become the instruments of private and literally. Others allow a latitude ^ con- 
malice, private avarice, and not of pubUc regula- stniction. Thaae two parties are in the Church, 
tion • they nourish the worst of men to the as weU as among the Dissenters ; yet in the 
prejudice of the best, punishing tender consci- Chorch we Uve qnietly under the S^e roof. 1 
enecs, and rewarding informers. do not see why, as long as Provideiae gives us 

•Shall we, os the honourable gentleman tells us no further light into this great mystery, we shall 
wemay,withperfect6ecarity trusttothemanners not leave things as the Divine wisdom has left 
of the age ? I am well pleased with the general them. Bat suppose all these things to me to he 
manners of the times ; hat the desoltory execu- clear (which Providence, however, seems to have 
tion of penal laws, the thing I condemn, docs left ohsenre), yet whilst Dissenters claim a tolera- 
not depend on the manners of the times. I tion in things, which, seeming clear to me, are 
wonld, however, have the laws tuned in unison obscure to them, without entering into the 
with the manners — very dissonant are a gentle merit of the Articles, with what face can these 
country, and cruel laws ; very dissonant, that men say. Tolerate ns, but do not tolerate them? 
your reason is furious, but your passions moder- Toleration is good for all, or it is good for none, 
ate, and that you are always e<^uitable except in The discussion this day is not between estab- 
your courts of justice. lishment on one hand, and toleration on the 

1 will beg leave to state to the House one argn- other, but between those who, being toleroted 
ment, which has been much relied upon— that themselves, refose toleration to others. That 
the Dissenters are not unanimons upon this power should he puffed up with pride, that 
business ; that many persons are alarmed ; that authority should degenerate into rigour, if not 
it will create a disunion among the Dissenters. laudable, is but too natural. But this proceed- 
When any Dissenters, or any body of peo- ing of theirs is much beyond the usual allowance 
pie, come here with a petition, it is not the to human weakness ; it not only is shocking to 
number of people, but the reasonableness of the our reason, but it provokes our indignation, 
request, that should weigh with the House. A Quid domini /aeient, audeni cum talia fures t 
body of Dissenters come to this House and say, It is not the proud prelate thundering in his 
“Tolerate us— we desire neither the parochial commission court, hut a pack of m^umitted 
advantage of tithes, nor dignities, nor the stalls slaves with the lash of the beadle flagrant on 
of your cathedrals ; no, let the venerable orders their backs, and their legs still galled with their 
of the hierarchy exist with all their advant^es.” fetters, that would drive their brethren into that 
And shall I tell them, 1 reject your just and prison-house from whence they have just been 
rmonable petition, not because it shakes the permitted to escape. If, instead of puzzling 
Church, but because there are others, while you themselves in the depths of the Divine counsels, 
he grovellmg npon the earth, that will kick and they would turn to the mild morality of the 
bite yon I Judge wUch of these descriptions of Gospel, they would read their own condemnation 

wicked servant, I forgave thee all 

air,idesireUbertyformyown,hecauseItrespass that debt because thou desiredst me; shouldest 

on no man s wnscience ; or the other, which not thou also have compassion on thy feUow- 

not he suf- servant, even as I had pity on thee ? ” 

T 4 . to their consciences, In my opinion, sir, a magistrate, wliencver he 

Rut T <i<«» - j according to mine, goes to put any restraint upon religious freedom, 

to . T • ■which is my title can only do it upon this ground, that the person 

I Sign no mote, hecauee more are dissenting does not dissent from the scruples oi 
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ilMnformed conscience, but from a pnrty ground 
of dissension, in order to raise a faction in the 
. state. We gi?e, with regard to riglits and cere- 
monies, an indulgence to tender consciences. 
But if dissent is at all punislied in any countr}', 
if at all it can be pnnished upon any pretence, it 
is upon a presumption, not that a man is sup- 
posed to differ conscientiously from the estab- 
lishment, but that he resists truth for the sake 
of faction ; that he abets diversity of opinions 
in religion to distract the state, and to destroy 
the peace of his country. This is the only 
plausible, for there is no true ground of perse- 
cution. As the laws stand, therefore, let us see 
bow wc have thought bt to act. 

If there is any one thing within the compet- 
ency of a magistrate with regard to religion, it 
is this, that he has a right to direct the exterior 
ceremonies of religion ; that whilst interior re- 
ligion is within the jurisdiction of God alone, 
the external part, bodily action, is within the 
province of the chief governor. Hooker, and all 
the great lights of the Church, have constantly 
argued this to be a part within the province of the 
civil magistrate ; butlook at the Act of Toleration 
of W illiam and Mary, there you will see the civil 
magistrate has not only dispensed with those 
things, which are more particularly within bis 
province, with those things which faction might 
be supposed to take up for the sake of making 
visible and external divisions, and raising a 
standard of revolt, but bos also from sound 
politic considerations relaxed on those points 
which are confessedly without bis province. 

The honourable gentleman, speaking of the 
heathens, certaiiUy conld not mean to recom- 
mend anything that is derived from that impure 
aource. But he has praised the tolerating spirit 
of the heathens. Well 1 but the honourable 
gentleman will recollect that heathens, that 
polytheists, must permit a number of divinities. 
It is the very essence of its constitution. But 
was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated a 
dis.sent from a polytheistic establishment? the 
belief of one God only? Never, never! Sir, 
they constantly carried on persecution against 
that doctrine. I will not give heathens the 
glory of a doctrine which I consider the best 
part of Christianity. Tiie honourable gentle- 
man must recollect the Roman law, that was 
clearly against the introduction of any foreign 
rites in matters of religion. You have it at 
lar^e in Livy, how they persecuted in the first 
introduction the rites of Bacchus: and even 
before Christ, to say nothing of their subsequent 
persecutions, they persecuted the Druids and 
others. Heathenism, therefore, as in other 
respects erroneous, was erroneous in point of 
persecution. I do not say every heathen who 
persecuted was therefore an impious man; I 
only say he was mistaken, as such a man is now. 
Blit saj-s the honourable gentleman, they did 
not persecute Epicureans. No ; the Epicureans 


had no quarrel with their religious establish- 
ment, nor desired any religion for themselves. 
It would have been very extraordinary if irre- 
ligious heathens had desired either a religious 
establishment or toleration. But, says the hon- 
I onrable gentleman, the Epicureans entered, as 
others, into the temples. They did so ; they 
defied all subscription ; they defied all sorts of 
' conformity ; there was no subscription to which 
j they were not ready to set their hands, no cere- 
monies they refused to practise; they made it 
\ a principle of their irreligion outwardly bj con- 
form to any religion. These atheists eluded all 
that you could do ; so will all freethinkers for 
ever. Then you suffer, or the weakness of yoor 
law has suffered, those great dangerous animals 
to escape notice, whilst you have nets that 
entangle the poor fluttering silken wings of a 
tender conscience. 

The honourable gentleman insists much upon 
this circumstance of objection, namely, the divi- 
sion amongst the Dissenters. Why, sir, the Dis- 
senters, by the nature of the term, are open to 
have a division among themselves. They are 
Dissenters because they differ from the Church 
of England, not that they agree among them- 
selves. There are Presbyterians, there are In- 
dependents, some that do not agree to infant 
baptism, others that do not agree to the baptism 
of adults, or any baptism. All these are, how- 
ever, tolerated under the Acta of King William, 
and subsequent Acts; and their diversity of 
sentiments with one another did not, and could 
not, fnmish an argument against their tolera- 
tion, when their difference with ourselves fur- 
nished none. 

But, says the honourable gentleman, if you 
suffer them to go on, they will shake the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. Let it be 
considered that this argument goes as strongly 
against connivance, which yon allow, as against 
toleration, which you reject The gentleman 
sets out with a principle of perfect liberty, or, 
as lie describes it, connivance. But, for fear of 
dangerous opinions, you leave it in your power 
to vex a man wbo has not held any one danger- 
ous opinion whatsoever. If one man is a pro- 
fessed atheist, another man the best Christian, 
but dissents from two of the Thirty-nine Articles, 

I may let escape the atheist, because I know 
him to bo an atheist, because I am, perhaps, so 
inclined myself, and because I may connive 
where I think proper; but the conscientious 
Dissenter, on account of his attachment to that 
general religion, which perhaps 1 hate, I shall 
take care to punish, because I may punish when 
I think proper. Therefore, connivance being an 
engine of private malice or private favour, not 
of good government— an engine which totally 
fails of suppressing atheism, but oppresses con- 
science ; I say that principle becomes not ser- 
viceable, but dangerous to Christianity ; that it is 
not toleration, but contrary to it, even contrar} 
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t r.» n. . Hmt thP Denal svstem. to wliicli it J even extinguish that faint glinmuriiig of nature. 

'V6LnSla"gentki..an. and in him I com- attacking even the P^lvidcncrio 

prehend aU those tvho oppose the bill, bestowed arm.gn all the 

in support of their side of the question as much man. These are the , jJ 

aiguiL as it could bear, and much more of ought tofear; 

Sming and decoration than it deserved. He you ought to aim the shaft of the law , tlm 
thinks connivance consistent, but legal tolera- the men to whom, arrayed in all the ten^ o 
tion inconsistent, with the interesU of Christian- government, I would say, You shall not Uegra 
ity. Perhaps I would go as far as that honour- us into brutes ; these men, these factious men, 
able gentleman, if I thought toleration incon- as the honourable gentleman properly cal cd 
sUtent with those interests. God forbid I I them, are the just objects of vengeanc^ not the 
may be mistaken, but I take toleration to be a conscientious Dissenter ; these men, who would 
part of religion. I do not know which I would take away whatever ennobles the rank or con- 
sacrifice ; I would keep them both ; it is not soles the misfortunes of human nature, by break- 
necessary I should sacrifice either. I do not ing off that connection of observances, of affec* 
like the idea of tolerating the doctrines of Epi- tions, of hopes and fears which bind us to the 
curus ; hut nothing in the world propagates I Divinity, and constitute the glorious and dis- 
them so much as the oppression of the poor, of 1 tinguishing prerogative of hnmanity, that of 
the honest, and candid disciples of the religion I being a religious creature ; against these I would 
we profess in common, I mean revealed religion ; I have the laws rise in all their majesty of terrort 
nothing sooner makes them take a short cut ont I to fulminate such vain and impious wretches, 
of the bondage of sectarian vexation into open I and to awe them into impotence by the only 
and direct infidelity than tormenting men for I dread, they can fear or believe, to learn that 
every difference. My opinion is, that in estah- 1 eternal lesson — DiscUe Jtuliliain monili, et non 


learning and decoration than it deserved. He 
thinks connivance consistent, but legal tolera- 
tion inconsistent, with the interests of Christian- 
ity. Perhaps I would go as far os that honour- 
able gentleman, if I thought toleration incon- 
sistent with those interests. God forbid I I 
may be mistaken, but I take toleration to he a 
part of religion. I do not know which I would 


lishing the Christian religion wherever you find 
it, cariosity or research is its best security ; and 
in this way a man is a great deal better justified 
in saying, Tolerate all kinds of consciences, than 
in imitating the heathens, whom the honourable 
gentleman quotes, in tolerating those who have 
none. I am not over fond of calling for the 
secular arm npon these misguided or misguiding 
men ; hut if ever it ought to be raised, it ought 
surely to he raised against these very men, not 
against others, whose liberty of religion you 
make a pretext for proceedings which drive 
them into the bondage of impiety. ^Vhat figure 
do I make in saying, I do not attack the works 
of these atheistical writers, but I will keep a 


temnere Divos. 

At the same time that I would cut up the 
very root of atheism I would respect all con- 
science — all conscience that is really such, and 
which perhaps its very tenderness proves to be 
sincere. I wish to see the Established Church 
of England great and powerful ; I wish to sea 
her fouudations laid low and deep, that she may 
crush the giant powers of rebellious darkness ; 1 
would have her bead raised up to that heaven to 
which she conducts us. I would have her open 
wide her hospitable gates by a noble and liberal 
comprehension ; hut 1 would have no breaches 
in her wall ; 1 would have her cherish all those 
who are within, and pity all those who are with- 


rod hanging over the conscientious man, their out ; I would have her a common blessing to the 
bitterest enemy, herause these atheists may take world— an example, if not an instructor, to those 
advantage of the liberty of llicir foes to intro- who have not the happiness to belong to her • I 
duce i^hgion ? The best hook that ever, per- would have her give a lesson of peace to man- 
liaps, has been written against these people is kind, that a vexed and wandering generation 
that in which the author has collected in a body might ho taught to seek for repose and tolera- 
the whole of ^e infidel code, and has brought tion in the maternal bosom of ClirUtian charity, 

}>ody to cut them all off and not in the harlot lap of infideUty and indif- 

Nothing hnn driven people men into 


Mver did subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles- that house of sedu 
pr Leland. But if, after all, this danger is to of Cliristian congre 

^ fearfnl that our Church under ; 

Chnsbanitywm indirectly suffer by this liberty, copacy. But Eph 

^ directly, and by exist. The mo-st h 

it ; have os n 

promoting; point your arms find in your counti 

^tm^who.notcontentedwithendeavour. ship in theiTai 

oSirhy Sh uS 


that house of seduction than the mutual hatred 
of Cliristian congregations. Long may we enjoy 
our Church under a "earned and edifying Epia. 
copacy. But Eph copacy may fall, and religion 
existe The most horrid and cruel blow that can 
be offered to civil society is through atheism* 
Do not promote diversity; when you have it, 
bear it ; have as iriany sorts of religion os you 
find in your country ; there is a reasonable wor- 
ship in them alL The others, the infidels, are 
outlaws of the constitution ; not of this country, 
but of the human race. They are never, never 


ly the Gospel, would to be supported, Dsver to he tolerated* Under 
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lb« systematic attacks of these people, I see 
some of the props of good government already 
begin to fail ; I see propagated principles which 
will not leave to religion even a toleration. I 
see myself sinking every day under the attacks 
of these uTetched people. How shall I arm my- 
self against them? By uniting all those in 
aflectioD who arc united in the belief of the 
great principles of the Godhead, that made and 
sustains the world. They who hold revelation 
give double assurance to tbeir country. Even 
the man who does not hold revelation, yet who 
wishes that it were proved to him, who observes 
a pious silence with regard to it; such a man, 
though not a Christian, is governed by religious 
principles. Let him be tolerated in this country. 
Let it be but a serious religion, natural or re- 
vealed, take what you can get ; cherish, blow 
up the slightest spark. One day it may be a 
pure and holy llame. By this proceeding you 
form an alliance, offensive and defensive, against 
those great ministers of darkness in the world 
who are endeavouring to shake all the worlcs of 
God established in order and beauty. 

Perhnjis I am carried too far, but it is in the 
road into which the honourable gentleman has 
led me. The honourable gentleman would have 
us fight this confederacy of the powers of dark- 
ness with the single .arm of the Church of Eng- 
land ; would have us not only fight against in- 
fidelity, but fight at the same time with all the 
faith in the world, except our own. In the 
moment we make a front against the common 
enemy, we have to combat with all those who 
are the natural friends of our cause. Strong as 
we are, we are not equal to this. The cause of 
the Church of Elngland is includeil in that of 
religion, not that of religion in the Church of 
England. I will stand up at all times for the 
rights of conscience, as it is such, not for its 
particular modes against its general principles. 
One may be right, another mistaken ; but if I 
have more strength than my brother, it .shall be 
employed to support, not oppre-^s his weakness ; 
if I have more light, it shall be used to guide, 
not to dazzle him. . . . 

% 

[The fortune of this bill was c.x.nctly the same 
as that of the preceding year; it was carried 
through all its stages in the one House by a 
great majority, and rejected in the same manner 
by the other.] 

AMERICAN TAXA'nON.* 

[Mr Rose Fuller, mbmber for Rye, made the 
following motion: “That an Act made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his jireseut Majesty, 
intituled, ‘An Act for granting certain duties in 
the British colonies and plantations in America ; 

• A speech delivered iu the House of Commons, 
April 19, 1774. 


for allowing a drawback of the duties of customs 
upon the exportation from this kingdom of 
coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the produce of the said 
colonies or plantations; for discontinuing tlie 
drawbacks payable on china earthenware ex- 
ported to America ; and for more effectually pre- 
venting the clandestine running of goods, and 
in the said colonies and plantations ’ might he 
read." And the same being read accordingly, 
he moved, “ That this House will, upon this day 
sevennight, resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House to take iuto consideration the duty 
of 3d. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all 
his Majesty's dominions in America, imposed by 
the said Act ; and also the appropriation of the 
said duty.” 

Remarking on this speech, Mr Goodrich says, 
1 “ No one had ever been delivered in the Parlia- 
pent of Great Britain so full at once of deep 
research, cogent reasoning, cutting sarcasm, 
Igraphic description, profound political wisdom, 
land fervid declamation." In discussing the sub- 
ject, Mr Burke confined himself to the single 
question, “Ought the tax on tea to be abandoned, 
and with it the entire scheme of raising a parlia- 
mentary revenue out of the colonies ?”] 

Sib, — I agree with the honourable gentleman * 

: who spoke last, that this subject is not new in 
this House. Very disagreeably to this House, 
very unfortunately to this nation, and to the 
peace and prosperity of this whole empire, no 
topic has been more familiar to us. For nine 
long years, session after session, we have been 
lashed round and round this miserable circle of 
! occasional arguments and temporary expedients. 
1 am sure our heads must turn, and our stomachs 
nauseate with them. We have had them in 
every shape ; we have looked at them in every 
■ point of view. Invention is exhausted ; reason 
is fatigued ; experience has given judgment; but 
obstinacy is not yet conquered. 

' The honourable gentleman has made one en- 
deavour more to diversify the form of this disgust- 
ing ai^umcnt. He has thrown out a speech com- 
posed almost entirely of challenges. Challenges 
are serious things ; and, as he is a man of pru- 
dence as well as resolution, I dare say ho has 
very well weighed those challenges before he 
delivered them. I had long the happiness to .-^it 
' at the same side of the House, and to agree with 
! tho honourable gentleman on all the American 
questions. My sentiments, I am sure, are well 
known to him; and I thought I had been per- 
fectly acquainted with his. Though I find my- 
I self mistaken, he will still permit me to use the 
' privilege of an old friendship ; ho will permit me 
! to apply myself to the House under the sanction 
' of his authority ; and on the vorio'us groands be 


I • Cbarles Wolfran Cornwall, Esq., one of the I»rdi 
of the Treasury, nn»l afterwards Speaker of the House 
^ of CommoDs. 
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imporUnce enough to demand the fullest con a ■ -wlicther, if wc wore 

sideration I could hestow upon It ♦nVeLnl this tax ocrceably to the proportion 

He has stated to the House two grounds of to repeal tins tax 

deliberation, one narrow and simple, and merely o le . ^ not take post on 

confined to the question on your paper; the . new attack on 

other more large and complicated ; comprehend- this concision, m whether they would 

ing the whole series of the parUamentary pro- the next body of taxes ; and 7 “" 

ceedings with regard to America, their causes, not call for a repea o e ^ * t 

and their consequences. With regard to the as they do now for the repeal of the duty on tua f 

latter ground, Le states it as useless, and things 
it may Le even dangerous to enter into so ex* 
tensive a field of inquiry. Yet, to my surprise, 
he Las hardly laid down this restrictive proposi- 


latter ground, he states it as useless, and thinhs Sir, I can give no security on J ... 

it may he even dangerous to enter into so ex* I will do all that I can, an a a 

tensive a field of inquiry. Yet, to my surprise, denunidcil. To the experience which the • 

he has hardly laid down this restrictive proposi- .able gentleman reprobates m one instant ami re- 
tion, to which his authority would have given verts to in the next; to that experience, without 
60 ranch weight, when directly, and with the the least wavering or hesitation on my part, 
same authority, he condemns it, and declares it steadily appeal; and would to God there was no 


absolutely necessary to enter into the most 
ample historical detail. His zeal has throivn 
him a little out of his usual accuracy. In this 
perplexity, what shall we do, sir, who are will- 
ing to submit to the law he gives us 1 He has 
reprobated in one part of his speech the rule he 
had laid down for debate in the other ; and, 
after narrowing the ground for all those who 


other arbiter to decide on the vote with which 
the House is to conclude this day I 

When Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in 
the year 1766, I allinn, first, that the Americana 
did flof, in consequence of this measure, call 
u|>oD you to give up the former parliamentary 
revenue which subsisted in that country, or even 
any one of the articles which compose it. I 


arc to speak after him, he takes an excursion aflirm, also, that when, departing from the 


himself, as unbounded os the subject and the 
extent of his great abilities. 

Sir, when I cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the best I can. I will endeavour to obey such 
of them as have the sanction of his example ; and 
to stick to that rule, which, though not con- 
sistent with the other, is the most rational. He 
was certainly in the right when he took the 


maxims of that repeal, you revived the scheme 
of taxation, and thereby filled the minds of the 
colonists with now jealonsy and all sorts of 
apprehension, then it was that they quarrelled 
with the old taxes as well as the new; then it 
was, and not till then, that they questioned all 
the parts of your legislative power; and by the 
battery of such questions have shaken the solid 


matter largely. I cannot prevail on myself to structure of this empire to its deepest founda- 
agree with him in his censure of his own conduct, tions. 


It is not, he will give me leave to say, either 
useless or dangerous. He asserts that retrospect 
is not wise; and the proper, the only proper 
subject of inquiry is, “ not how we got into this 
difficulty, hut how we arato get out of it.” In 


Of those two propositions I shall, before 1 
have done, give such convincing, such damning 
proof, that, however the contrary may he 
whispered in circles, or bawled in newspapers, 
they never more will dare to raise their voices 


other words, we are, according to him, to consult in this House, I speak with great confidence, 
our invention and to reject our experience. The I have reason for it. The ministers are with me. 


mode of deliberation he recommends is diametri- 
cally opposite to every rule of reason, and every 
principle of good sense established among man- 
kind; for that sense and that reason I have 
always understood absolutely to prescribe, when- 
ever we are involved in difficulties from the 


They, at least, are convinced that the repeal of 
the Stamp Act had not, and that no repeal can 
have, the consequences which the honourable 
gentleman who defends their measures is so 
much alirmed at. To their conduct I refer him 


are involved m difficulties from the for a conclusive answer to his objection. I carry 
mcMurw we have pursued, that we should take my proof irresistibly into the very body of both 

in order to ministry and Parliament ; not on any general 
or at least ^ ^ corrigible ; reasoniim growing out of coUateral matter, but 

«■» “-“luct of the hooourablo gantle.;mn'o 

“iht iJZS™ ministerial friends on Ure now revenue itself. 

S? .us . , I'e?, which grants this tea duty. 

fnan in his ^ ononrahle gentle- sets forth in iU preamble that it was expedient 

^ ^ America for the supW of 

than as fK^fthall me^uTM, further the civil government there, as well as for pur- 

But before I eo itit« ti. a i ^ ^^erve it poses still more extensive. To this support the 
because I wouW omit nothm'^J wnsidemtion, Act assigns six branches of duties. About two 

House satisfaction. T »{«>, ♦ ^ Act passed, the ministry— I mean 

w treaa~ the present ministry— tliongUt it expedient to 
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repeal five of the duties, and to leave, for reasons 
best known to themselves, only the sixth stand* 
ing. Suppose any person, at the time of that 
'i^peal, bad thns addressed the minister : Con- 
demning, as you do, the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
why do you venture to repeal the duties upon 
glass, paper, and painters' colours! Let your 
pretence for the repeal be what it will, are you 
not thoroughly convinced that your concessions 
will produce, not satisfaction, but insolence, in 
the Americans; and that the giving up these 
taxes will necessitate the giving up of all the 
rest!” This objection was as palpable then as 
it is now ; and it was os good for preserving the 
five duties as for retaining the sixth. Besides, 
the minister will recollect that the repeal of the 
Stamp Act had but jnst preceded his repeal ; and 
the ill policy of that measure (^d it been so im- 
politic as it has been repr^med), and the mis- 
chiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the 
principles, therefore, of the honourable gentle- 
man, upon the principles of the minister himself, 
the minister has nothing at all to answer. He 
stands condemned by biinself, and by all his 
associates, old and new, as a destroyer, in the 
first trust of finance, in the revenues ; and in 
the first rank of honour, as a betrayer of the 
dignity of his country. 

Most men, especially great men, do notalways 
know their well-wishers. I come to rescue that 
noble lord out of the bands of those he calls his 
friends, and even out of his own. I will do him 
the justice he is denied at home. He bos not 
been this wicked or imprudent man. He knew 
that a repeal bad no tendency to produce the 
mischiefs which give so much alarm to his honour- 
able friend. His work was not bad in its prin- 
ciple, but imperfect in its execution; and the 
motion on your paper presses him only to com- 
plete a proper plan, which, by some unfortunate 
and unaccountable error, he had left unfinished. 

I hope, sir, the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last is thoronghly satisfied, and satisfied 
out of the proceedings of the ministry on their 
own favourite Act, that bis fears from a rejieal 
are groundless. If he is not, I leave him, and 
tlie noble lord who sits by him, to settle the 
matter, as well as they can, together ; for if the 
repeal of American taxes destroys all our govern- 
ment in America — he is the man ! — and he is the 
worst of all the repealers, because he is the lost. 

(2.) But I hear it continually rung in my ears, 
now and formerly, “The preainhle/ '^at will 
become of the preamble, if you repeal this tax ! ” 

I am sorry to be compelled so often to expose 
the calamities and disgraces of Parliament The 
preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, 
has the lie direct given to it by the provisionary 
part of the Act ; if that can he called provi- 
sionary which makes no provision. I should ho 
afraid to express myself in this manner, espe- 
cially in the face of sucli a formidable array of 
ability as is now drawn up before me, composed 


of the ancient household troops of that side of 
the House, and the new recruits from this, if 
the matter were not clear and indisputable. 
Nothing but truth could give me this firmness ; 
but plain truth and clear evidence can he beat 
down by no ability. The clerk will be so good 
os to turn to the Act, and to read this favourite 
preamble. 

[It was read in the following words : 

“ ^Vherea3 it is expedient that a revenue 
should be raised In your Majesty's dominions 
in America, for making a more certain and ade- 
quate provision for defraying the charge of the 
administration of justice and support of civil 
government in such provinces where it shall be 
found necessary, and toward further defraying 
the expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 
ing the said dominions.”] 

You have heard this pompous performance. 
Now where is the revenue which is to do all 
these mighty things ? ' Five-sixths repealed — 
abandoned— sunk— gone— lost for ever. Does 
the poor solitary tea duty support the purposes 
of this preamble ? Is not the supply there stated 
as effectually abandoned os if the tea duty had 
perished in the general wreck! Here, Mr 
Speaker, is a precious mockery— a preamble 
without an Act — taxes granted in order to be re- 
pealed — and the reasons of the grant still care- 
fully kept up 1 This is raising a revenue in 
America 1 This is preserving digbity in Eng- 
land ! If you repeal this tax in compliance with 
the motion, I readily admit that you lose this 
fair preamble. Estimate your loss in it The 
object of the Act is gone already ; and all you 
suffer is the purging the statute-book of the 
opprobrium of an empty, absurd, and false recital. 

It has been said again and again, that the 
five taxes were repealed on commercial principles. 
It is so said in the paper in my hand— a paper 
which I constantly carry about, which I have 
often used, and shall often use again. What is 
got by this p-altry pretence of commercial prin- 
ciples I know not; for, if your government iu 
America is de.stroyed by the repeal of taxes, it 
is of no consequence upon what ideas the repeal 
is grounded. Repeal this tax, too, upon com- 
mercial principles, if you please. These prin- 
ciples will serve as well now as they did formerly. 
But you know that either your objection to a 
repeal from these supposed consequences bos no 
validity, or that this pretence never could remove 
it This commercial motive never was believed 
by any man, either in America, which this letter 
is meant to soothe, or in England, which it is 
meant to deceive. It was impossible it should ; 
because every m.'in, in the least acquainted with 
the detail of commerce, must know, that several 
of the articles on which the tax was repealed 
were fitter objects of duties than almost any 
other articles that could possibly be chosen; 
without comparison more so than the tea that 
was left taxed, as infinitely less Uoble to be 
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eluded by contniband. The tipon red and 
white lead was of this nature. You have in 
this kingdom an advantage in lead that amounts 
to a monopoly. When you find yourself in this 
situation of advantage, you sometimes venture 
to tax even your own export. You did so soon 
after the last war, when upon this principle you 
ventured to impose a duty on coals. In all the 
articles of American contraband trade, who ever 
heard of the smuggling of red lead and white 
lead? You might, therefore, well enough, 
without danger of contraband, and without 
injury to commerce (if this were the whole con- 
sideration), have taxed these commodities. Tlie 
same maybe said of glass. Sesides, some of the 
things taxed were so trivial, that the loss of the 
objects themselves, and their utter annihilation 
out of American commerce, would have been 
comparatively as nothing. But is the article of 
tea such an object in the trade of England as 
not to be felt, or felt but slightly, like white 
lead, and red lead, and painters' colours t Tea 
is an object of far other importance. Tea is per- 
haps the most important object, taking it with 
its necessary connections, of any in the mighty 
circle of our commerce. If commercial principles 
had been the true motives to the repeal, or had 
they been at all attended to, tea vxnild have been 
the last article ‘we should have l^t taxed for a 
sxibject of controversy. 

Sir, it is not a pleasant consideration ; hut 
nothing in the world can read so awful and so 
instructive a lesson as the conduct of ministry 
in this business upon the mischief of not having 
laige and liberal ideas in the management of 
great affairs. Never have the servants of the 
state looked at the whole of your complicated 
interests in one connected view. They have 
taken things by bits and scraps, some at one 
time and one pretencej and some at another, just 
as they pressed, without any sort of regard to 
their relations or dependencies. They never had 
any kind of system, rij^t or wrong, but only 
invented occasionally some miserable tale for the 
day, in order meanly to sneak out of difficulties 
into which they had proudly strutted. And 
they were j>ut to all these shifts and devices 
fuU of meanness and fuU of mischief, in order to 
pUfer piecemeal a repeal of an Act which they had 
not the generous courage, when they found and 
felt their error, honourably aud fairly to dis- 
daiin. By such management, by the irresistible 
option of feeble counsels, so paltry a sum as 
tomepenw m the e^es of a financier, so insignifi- 
ca^an article as tea in the eyes of a phUosopher, 


nificant appellation. I am not calldl upon to 
enlarge to you on that danger, which you thought 
proper yourselves to aggravate, anrl to display 
to the world with all Iho i)nrn<lo of imliscrvel 
declamation. The monopoly of the mo.st Iiut.i- 
tive trades and the pos.scssion of imperial 
vennes had brought you to the verge of beggary 
and ruin. Such was your representation— such, 
in some measure, was your case. T’ho vent of 
ten millions of pounds of this commodity, now 
locked up by the operation of an injudicious tax, 
and rotting in the warehouse.? of the Company, 
would have prevented all this distress, niul all 
that series of desperate measures which you 
thought yonrselvcs obliged to take in conse- 
quence of it. America would have funiishcd 
that vent, which no other port of the world can 
furnish but America; where tea is next to a 
necessary of life, and where the demand grows 
upon the supply. 1 hope our dear-bought Blast 
India committees have done us at least so much 
good os to let us know, that without a more ex- 
tensive sale of that article, our East India re- 
venues and acquisitions can have no certain 
connection with this country. It is through the 
American trade of tea that your East India con- 
quests ore to be prevented from crushing you 
with their burden. I'hey ore ponderous indeed ; 
and they must have that great country to Icon 
upon, or they tumble upon your head. It is the 
same folly that has lost you at once the benefit 
of the West and of the East This folly has 
thrown open folding-doors to contraband, and 
ivill be the means of giving the profits of the 
trade of your colonics to every nation but your- 
selves. Never did a people suffer so much for 
the empty words of a preamble. It must bo 
given up. For on what principle does it stand ? 
This famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all 
the debate, as a description of revenue not as yet 
known in all the comprehensive, but too com- 
prebensive 1 vocabulary of finance— a />rca»n- 
hxdury tax. It is, indeed, a tax of sophistry, 
a tax of pedantry, a tux of disputation, a tax of 
war and rebellion, a tax for anything but benefit 
to the imposers, or satisfaction to the subject. 

(3.) Well 1 but, whatever it is, gentlemen will 
force the colonists to take the teas. You will 
force them? Has seven years’ struggle been 
yet able to force them? Oh, but it seems we 
are yet m the riy/U. The tax is “ irifliny—ia 
effect, it is rather an exoneration than an im- 
position ; ^e-fourths of the duty formerly 
payable off teas exported to America is taken 
off; the place of collection is only shifted; in- 
stead of the retention of a shilling from the 
drawback here, it is threepence custom paid in 
^erica.” All this, sir, is very tnie. But this 
IS the very folly and mischief of the Act In- 
credible as it may seem, you know that you 
have deliberately tlirpwn away a lai^e duty 
which you hold secure and quiet iu your hands, 
for the vain hope of getting one three-fourths 
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less, throMj’li every hazard, through certain liti- 
gation, and possibly through war. 

The manner of proceeding in the duties on 
paper and glass imposed by the same Act wa> 
exactly in the same s[)irit. There are heavy 
excises on those articles when used in England. 
On export, these excises are drawn back. But 
instead of withholding the drawback, which 
might have been done, with e.ase, without ch.argc, 
without possibility of smuggling; and instead 
of applying the money (money already in your 
hands) according to your pleasure, you began 
your operations in finance by flinging away 
your revenue; you allowed the whole draw- 
back on export, and then you charged the duty 
(which you had before disclmrged) payable in 
the colonies, where it was certuiu the collection 
would devour it to the bone, if any revenue were 
ever suffered to be collected at all. Ouc spirit 
pervades and animates the whole mass. 

Could anything be a subject of more just alarm 
to America than to see you go out of the plain 
high road of finance, and give up your most cer- 
tain revenues and your clearest interest merely 
for the sake of insulting your colonies ? No man 
ever doubted that the commodity of tea could 
bear an imposition of threepence. But no com- 
modity will bear threepence, or will bear a 
penny, when the general feelings of men are 
irritated, and two millions of people are resolved 
not to pay. The feelings of the colonics were 
formerly the feelings of Great Britain, Theirs 
Were formerly the feelings of Mr Hampden when 
called upon for the payment of twenty shillings. 
Would twenty shillings have ruined Mr Hamp- 
den’s fortune! No, but the payment of half 
twenty shillings, on the principle it was de- 
manded, would have made him a slave. It is 
the weight of that preamble, of which you are 
so fond, and not the weight of the duty, that the 
Americans are unable and unwilling to bear. 

It is then, sir, upon the jiriuciple of this mea- 
sure, and nothing else, that wc are at issue. It 
is a principle of political expediency. Your Act 
of 1767 asserts that it is expedient to raise a 
revenue in Amciica ; your Act of 17G9 [March 
1770], which takes away that revenue, contra- 
dicts the Act of 1767 ; and, by soraetbing much 
stronger than words, asserts that it is not expe- 
dient, It is a reflection upon your wisdom to 
persist in a solemn parliamentary declaration of 
the expediency of any object, for whicli, at the 
same time, you make no sort of provision. And 
pray, sir, let not this circumstance escape you 

jg very material— that the preamble of this 

Act, which we wish to repeal, is not declaratory 
of a right, as some gentlemen seem to argue it ; 
it is only a recital of the expediency of a certain 
exercise of a right supposed already to h.ave 
been asserted ; an exercise you are now contend- 
in" for by ways and means, which you confess, 
though they were obeyed, to be utterly insuffi- 
cient’ for their purpose. You are. therefore, at 


this moment in the awkward situation of fight- 
ing for a phantom— a quiddity— a thing that 
wants not only a substance, but even a name ; 
for a thing which is neither abstract riglit nor 
profitable enjoyment, 

(4. ) They tell you, sir, that your dignity is tied 
to it. I know not how it happens, but this 
dignity of yours is a ten-ible encumbrance to 
you, for it has of late been at war with your in- 
terest, your equity, and every idea of your 
policy. Show the thing you contend for to be 
reason ; show it to be common sense ; show it to 
be the means of attaining some useful end ; and 
then I am content to allow it what dignity you 
please. But what dignity is derived from the 
perseverance in absurdity, is more than ever I 
could discern. The honourable gentleman hris 
.said well — indeed, in most of his general obser- 
vations I agieo with him — he says that this 
subject does not stand as it did formerly. Oh, 
certainly not ; every hour you continue on this 
ill-chosen ground, your difficulties thicken on 
you ; and, therefore, my conclusion is, remove 
from a bad po.sition as quickly as you can. The 
disgrace, and the necessity of yielding, both of 
them, grow upon you every hour of your delay. 

But will you repeal the Act, says the honour- 
able gentleman, at this instant, when America 
is in open resi.stanco to your authority, and that 
you have just revived your system of taxation ! 
He thinks he has driven us into a corner. But 
thus pent up, I am content to meet him, because 
I enter the lists supported by my old authority, 
his new friends, the ministers themselves. The 
honourable gentleman remembers that about five 
years ago as great disturbances as the present 
prevailed in America on account of the new 
taxes. The ministers represented these disturb- 
ances as treasomable ; and this House thought 
proper, on that representation, to make a famous 
address for a revival, and for a new application 
of a statute of Henry VIII. Wo besought the 
king, in that well-considered address, to inquire 
into treasons, and to bring the supposed traiton 
from America to Great Britain for trial. HU 
Majesty was pleased graciously to promise a 
compliance with our request All the attempts 
from this side of the House to resist these vio- 
lences, .and to bring about a repeal, wero treated 
with the utmost scorn. An apprehension of the 
very consequences now stated by the honourable 
gentleman was then given as a reason for shutting 
the door against all hope of such an alteration 
And so strong was the spirit for supporting the 
new ta.xes, that the session concluded with the 
following remark.able Jechu-atioii, After stating 
the vigorous measures which had been pursued, 
the speech from the throne proceeds : 

“ You have assured mo of your firm supj>ort 
in the prosecution of them. Nothing, in iny 
opinion, could be more likely to enable the well- 
disposed among iny subjects in that part of the 
world effectually to discourage and defeat tbo 
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designs of the factious and seditious, than the 
hearty concurrence of every branch of the legis- 
lature in maintaining the execution of the laws 
in every part of my dominions. 

After this, no man dreamed that a repeal nnder 
this ministry could possibly take place. The 
honourable gentleman knows as well as I that 
the idea was utterly exploded by those who sway 
the House. This speech was made on the 9lh 
day of May 17C9. Five days after this speech, 
that is, on the 13th of the same month, the 
public circular letter, a part of which I am j 
going to read to you, was written by Lord Hills- 
borough, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
After reciting the substance of the king's speech, 
he goes on thus : 

“ I can take upon me to assure you, notwith- 
standing insinuations to the contrary from men 
with factious and seditious views, that his 
Majesty’s present administration have at no 
time entertained a design to propose to Parlia- 
ment to lay any further taxes upon America for 
the pnrpose of raising a revenue ; and that it is 
at present their intention to propose, the next 
session of Parliament, to take oiT the duties upon 
glass, paper, and colours, upon consideration of 
Guch duties having been laid contrary to the 
true principles of commerce. 

“These have always been, and still arc, the 
sentiments of bis Majesty's presentservants, and 
by which their conduct in respect to America 
has btun goveiTied. And his Majesty relics upon 
your prudence and Qdclity for such an explana- 
tion of his measures os may tend to remove the 
prejudices which have been excited by the mis- 
representations of those who are enemies to the 
peace and prosperity of Great Britain and her 
colonics, and to re-establish that mutual confi- 
dence and affection upon which the glory and 
•lafety of the British empire depend.” 

Hero, sir, is a canonical book of ministerial 
scripture— the General Epistle to the Americans. 
What does the gentleman say to it 1 Here a 
repeal is promised ; promised without condition, 
and while your authority was actually resisted. 
I pass by the public promise of a peer relative 
to the repeal of taxes by this House. I p.ass by 
the use of the king's name iu a matter of supply 
—that sacred and reserved right of the Com- 
mons. I conceal the ridiculous figure of Parlia- 
ment, burUng its thunders at the gigantic re- 
bellion of America, and then, five days after, 
prostrate at the feet of those assemblies we 
affected to despise, begging them, by the inter- 
\ entwn of our ministerial sureties, to receive our 
^hmission, and heartily promising amendment. 
These nught have been serious matters formerly • 

but we are grown wiser than oorfaUiers. Pass’ 
ing. therefore, from the constitutional considciu- 

tton t<> ^ mere policy, does not this letter 
imply that the idea of taxing America for the 
purpo« of revenue is an abominable project 
when the ministry suppose none but facUoui 


men, and witli seditious views, could charge 
them with it? Poes not this letter adopt and 
sanctify the American distinction of taxing for 
a revcniio? Docs it not state the ininistoiiul 
rejection of such principle of taxation, not .is 
the occasional, but the constant opinion of 
king’s servants? Does it not say-I care ii..t 
how consistently — but docs it not say that 
their conduct with regard to America has been 
always governed by this policy? It goes a 
great deal further. These excellent and trusty 
servants of the king, justly fearful lest they 
themselves should have lost all credit with tho 
world, bring out tbe imago of their gracious sove- 
relgu from the inmost and most sacred shrine, 
and they pawn him as a security for their pro- 
mises. “His Majesty relics on your prudence 
and fidelity for such an explanation of his mea- 
sures.” These sentiments of the minister, and 
these measures of hie Majesty, can only relate to 
tho principle and practice of taxing fora revenue ; 
and, accordingly, Lord Botetourt, stating it as 
such, did, with great propriety, and in the exact 
spirit of his instructions, endeavour to remove 
the fears of the Virginian Assembly, lest the 
sentiments, which it seems {unknown to the 
world) had always been those of the ministers, 
and by which their conduct in respect to America 
had been governed, should, by some possible 
revolution, favourable to wicked American taxers, 
be hereafter counteracted. Ho addresses them 
in this manner : 

! “It may pos.sihly ho objected that, as bis 
' Majesty’s present administration are not im- 
mortal, their successors may be inclined to 
attempt to undo w'bat the present ministers 
shall have attempted to perform ; and to that 
objection I can give but this answer : that it is my 
finn opinion that the plan I have stated to you 
will certainly take place, and that it will never 
ho departed from ; and so determined am I for 
ever to abide by it, tlmt I will be content to be 
declared infamous if 1 do not, to tho lost hour of 
my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all 
occasions, exert every power with which I either 
am or ever shall be legally invested, in order to 
obtain and maintain for tho continent of America 
that satisfaction which I have been authorised 
to promise this day, by the confidential servants 
of our gracious sovereign, who, to my certain 
knowledge, rates his honour so high that he 
would rather part with his cix'wn than preserve 
it by deceit.”* 


» “ A material point is omitted by ilr Burke In this 
speech, vlf., the manner In which the Americans re- 
ceived this royal assurance. Tlie Assembly of Vir- 
slnia, in their address la answer to Lord Botetourt's 
speech, express tliemselves thus : ' Wo will not suffer 
our present hopes, arising from the pleasing prospect 
your lordship hath so kindly opened and displayed 
to us, to bo dashed by tbe bitter reflection that any 
future administration will cntertulu a wish to depart 
from that plan which affords the surest and most 
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A glorious and true character ! which (since 
wo suffer his ministers with impunity to answer 
for his ideas of taxation) we ought to niahe it 
our business to enable his Majesty to preserve 
in all its lustre. Let liitn have character, since 
ours is no more ! Let some part of govenimeut 
be kept in respect ! 

This epistle is not the letter of Ixird Hills- 
borough solely, though he lield the oflicial pen. 
It was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor 
[Lord North], and of ail the king's then mini- 
sters, wlio (with, I think, the exception of two 
only) are his ministers at this hour. The very 
first news that a British Parliament beard of 
what it was to do with the duties which it had 
given and granted to the king, was by the pub- 
lication of the votes of American assemblies. 
It was in America that your resolutions were 
predeclared. It was from thence that we knew 
to a certainty how much exactly, and not a 
scrui.le more or less, we were to repeal. We 
were unworthy to be let into the secret of our 
own conduct. The a.ssemblies had confidential 
communications from his Majesty’s confidential 
servants. We were nothing but instruments. 
Do you, after this, wonder that you have no 
weight and no respect in the colonies? After 
this, are you surprised that Parliament is every 
day and everywhere losing (I feel it with sorrow, 
I utter it with reluctance) that reverential affec- 
tion which so endearing a name of authority 
ought ever to carry with it ; that you are obeyed 
solely from respect to the bayonet; and that 
this House, the ground and pillar of freedom, 
is itself held up only by the treacherous under- 
pinning and clumsy buttresses of arbitrary 

power ? 

If this dignity, which is to sUncl in the place 
of just policy and common sense, bad been con- 
suited, there was a time for presening it, and 
for reconciling it with any concession. If, in the 
session of 1768 , that session of idle terror and 
empty menaces, you had, as you were often 
pressed to do, repealed those taxes, then your 
strong operations would have come justified and 
enforred, in case your concessions had been 
returned by outrages. But, preposterously, you 
be-'aii with violence, and before terrors could 
have any effect, cither good or bad, your mini- 
sters immediately begged pardon, and promised 
that repeal to the obstinate Americans which 
they had refused in an easy, good-natured, com- 
plyin-- British Parliament. The assemblies, 
Svlrch bad been publicly and avowedly dis- 


^rma^ent foundation of public tr.^nquibity an.l liup' 
j'ness No, my lord, we aro sure our most gracious 
.vcrcigD, under whatever clianges may happen in 
is confidential servanU, will remain ImmuUblo in 
ways of tnitti »t'd justice, and that he is incap- 
Sle of deceiving his faithful subjects ; and wo esteem 
,r lordsl.lp-3 information not only as warranted, 
reiefs-ctified by the royal word.' "_(;oodrie/.-s 
EloqacM*. 


solved for tlioir contumacy, are called together 
to receive your submission. Your ministerial 
directors blustered like tragic tyrants here ; and 
then went mumping with a sore leg in America, 
ranting, and whining, and complaining of faction, 
which represented them as friends to a revenue 
from the colonies. I hope nobody in this House 
will hereafter have the impudence to defend 
American taxes in the name of ministry. The 
moment they do, with this letter of attorney in 
my hand, I will tell them, in the authorised 
terms, they are wretches, “with factious and 
seditious views; enemies to the peace and pro- 
sperity of the mother country and the colonies,” 
and subverters “of the mutual affection and 
confidence on which the glory and safety of the ( 
British empire depend." 

After this letter, the fpiestion is no more on 
propriety or dignity. They are gone already. 
The faith of your sovereign is pledged for the 
political principle. The general declaration in 
the letter goes to the whole of it. You must 
therefore either abandon the scheme of taxing, 
or you must send the ministers tarred and 
feathered to America, who dared to hold out 
the royal faith for a renunciation of all taxes 
for revenue. Them you must punish, or this 
faith you must preserve. The preservation of 
this faith is of more consequence than the duties 
on red lead, or white lead, or on broken glass, 
or atlas or«iinary, or demy fine, or blue royal, 
or bastard, or foolscap, which you have given 
up, or the threepence on tea which you have 
retained. The letter went stamped with the 
public authority of this kingdom. The instruc- 
tions for the colony government go under no 
other sanction ; and America cannot believe, 
and will not obey you, if you do not preserve 
this channel of communication sacred. You are 
now punishing the colonics for acting on dis- 
tinctions held out by that very ministry which 
Is here shining in riches, in favour, and in power, 
and urging the punishment of the very offence 
to which they had themselves been the tempters. 

Sir, if reasons respecting simply your own 
commerce, which is your own convenience, were 
the sole giounds of the repeal of the five duties, 
why does Lord Hillsborough, in disclaiming in 
the n.ame of the king and ministry their ever 
having had an intent to tax for revenue, mention 
it as the means of “re-establishing tlie confid- 
ence and affection of the colonies ?” Is it a way 
of soothing others to assure them that you will 
take good care of yonrself? The medium, the 
only medium, for regaining their affection and 
confidence is, that you will take off something 
oppressive to their minds. Sir, the letter 
strongly enforces that idea; for, though the 
repeal of the taxes is promised on commercial 
principles, yet the means of counteracting “ the 
insinuations of men with factious and seditious 
views," is by a disclaimer of the intention of 
taxing for revknuk, as a constant invariable 
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sentiment and rule of conduct in ttic govemment 

of America. _ , vt in 

I remember that the noble lord [Lord North] 

on the floor— not in a former debate, to be sure 
(it would be disorderly to refer to it — I suppose 
I read it somewhere) — bnt the noble lord ww 
pleased to say that he did not conceive how it 
could enter into the head of man to impose such 
taxes as those of 1767 (I mean those taxes which 
Ac voted for imposing and voted for repealing), 
as being taxes, contrary to all the principles of 
commerce, laid on British manufactures. 

I daresay the noble lord is perfectly well 
read, because the duty of his particular office 
requires he should be so, in all our revenue laws, 
and in the policy which is to be collected out of 
them. Now, sir, when he had read this Act of 
American revenue, and a little recovered from 
his astonishment, 1 suppose ho made one step 
retrograde (it is but one), and looked at the Act 
which stands just, before in the statute-book. 
The American revenue is the forty-fifth chapter; 
the other to which I refer is the forty-fourth of 
the same session. These two Acts are both to 
the same purpose ; both revenue Acts, both tax- 
ing out of the kingdom, and both taxing British 
manufactures exported. As the forty-fifth is .an 
Act for raising a revenue iu America, the forty- 
fourth is an Act for raising a revenue in the Isle 
of Man. The two Acts perfectly agree in all 
respects except one. In the Act for taxing the 
Isle of Man, the noble lord will find (not, as in 
the American Act, four or five articles, hut) 
almost the whole body of British manufactures 
taxed from two and a half to fifteen per cent., 
aud some articles, such as that of spirits, a great 
deal higher. You did not think it uncom- 
mercial to tax the whole mass of your manu- 
factures, and, let me add, your agriculture too ; 
for, I now recollect, British com is there also 
taxed np to ten per cent., and this, too, in the 
very headquarters, the very citadel of smug- 
gling, the Isle of Man. Now, will the noble 
lord condescend to tell me why he repealed 
the taxes on your manufactures sent out to 
America, and not the taxes on the manufactures 
exported to the Isle of Man! The principle 
was exactly the same, the objects charged in- 
finitely more extensive, the duties without com- 
parison higher. Why! why, notwithstanding 
all his childish pretexts, hteaust the taxes were 
quieUy suhmiited to in the IsU of Man; and be- 
cause they raised a Jlame in America. Your 
reasons were political, not commercial. The 
repeal was made, as Lord Hillsborough’s letter 
wxll expresses it, to regain “the confidence and 
aOection of the colonies, on which the glory and 
safety of the British empire depend." A wise 
and just motive sorely, if ever there was such. 
But the mischief aud dishonour is, that you 
have not done what you had given the colonies 

to «xpwt, when your ministers dis- 
claimed the Idea of taxes for a revenue. There 


is nothing simple, iiolliing manly, nothing 
itigeiiuou.s, open, decisive, or steady in the 
proceeding, with regard either to tin- coiditiu- 
nneo or the repeal of the Uixgb. The wlml.r 
has an air of littleness and fraud, Tlic arlirlo 
of tea is slurred over in the circular letter, an it 
were by accident. Nothing hs said of a resolu- 
tion cither to keep that tax or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing in any part of the Iraiis- 
action. 

If you mean to follow your true motive an^l 
your public faith, give up your tax on tea for 
raising a revenue, the principlo of which has, iu 
effect, been disclaimed in your name, and wliieh 
produces you no advantage — no, not a penny. 
Or, if you choose to go on with a poor pretence 
instead of a solid reason, and will still adhere to 
your cant of commerce, you have ten thousand 
times more strong commercial rca^jons for giving 
up this duty on tea than for abandoning the five 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American consumption of teas is annually, 

I believe, worth £300,000, at the least farthing. 
If you urge the American violence os a justifica- 
tion of your perseverance in enforcing this tar, 
you know that you can never answer this plain 
question, ^‘Wliydid you repeal the others given 
in the same Act, >Yhile the very same violence 
subsisted?’^ But you did not fintl the violence 
cease upon that concession ? No ! because tlio 
concession vras far short of satisfying the prin- 
ciple which Lord Hillsborough had abjured, or 
even the pretence on which the repeal of the 
other taxes was announced ; and because, by 
enabling the East India Company to open a shop 
for defeating the American resolution not to pay 
that specific tax, you manifestly showed a hank- 
ering after the principle of the Act which you 
formerly had renounced. Whatever road you 
take leads to a compliance with this motiom 
It opens to you at the end of every vista* Your 
commerce, your policy, your promises, your 
reasons, your pretences, your consistency, your 
inconsistency— all jointly oblige you to this 
repeal. 

But still it sticks in our throats. If we go so 
far, the Americans will go further. We do not 
know that. We ought, from experience, rather 
to presume the contrary. Do we not know for 
certain that the Americans are going on as fast 
IS possible, while wo refuse to gratify them? 
Can they do more, or can they do worse, if we 
yield this point? 1 think this conccssiou will 
rather fix a turnpike to prevent their further 
progress. It is impossible to answer for bodies 
of men. But I am sure the natural effect of 
I fidelity, clemency, kindness, in governors, is 
peace, goodwill, order, and esteem, on the part 
of tho governed. I would certainly, at least, 
give these fair prindplcs a fair trial, which, since 
the making of this Act to this hour, they never 
have bad« 

XL Sir, the honourable gentleman having 
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spoken wkftt he thought necessary upon the 
narrow part of the subject, I have given him, I 
hope, a satisfactory answer. He next presses \ 
me, by a variety of direct challenges and oblique 
reflections, to say something on the historical 
PART. I shall therefore, sir, open myself fully 
on that important and dcliade subject ; not for 
the sake of telling you a long story (which I 
know, Mr Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
oO. but for the sake of the weighty instruction 
that, I flatter myself, will necessarily result from 
it. It shall not be longer, if I can help it, than 
so serious a matter requires. 

(1.) Permit me then, sir, to lead your atten* 
tion very far back — back to the Act of Naviga- 
tion — the corner-stone of the policy of this 
country with regard to its colonics. Sir, that 
policy was, from the beginning, purely com- 
mercial ; and the commercial system was wholly 
restrictive. It was the system of a monopoly. 
No trade was lot loose from that constraint, but 
merely to enable the colonists to dispose of what, 
in the course of your trade, you could not take ; 
or to enable them to dispose of such articles as 
we forced upon them, and for which, without 
some degree of liberty, they could not pay. 
Hence all your specific and detailed enumera- 
tions ; hence the innumerable checks and counter- 
checks ; hence that infinite variety cf paper 
chains by which you bind together this com- 
plicated system of the colonies. Thi.« principle 
of commercial monopoly runs through no less 
than twenty-nine Acts of Parliament, from the 
year 1060 to the unfortunate period of 1764. 

In all those Acts the system of commerce is 
established, as that from whence alone you pro- 
posed to make the colonics contribute (I mean 
directly and by the operation of your superin- 
tending legislative power) to the strength of the 
empire. I venture to say, that during that 
whole period, a Parliamentary revenue from 
thence was never once in contemplation. Ac- 
cordingly, in all the number of laws passed with 
regard to the plantations, the words which dis- 
tinguish revenue laws, specifically as such, were, 

I think, premcditatedly avoided. I do not say, 
sir, that a form of words alters the nature of the 
law, or abridges the power of the lawgiver. It 
certainly does not. However, titles and former 
preambles are not always idle words; and the 
lawyers frequently ai^ue from them. I state 
these facts to show, not what was your right, 
but what has been your settled policy. Our 
revenue laws have usually a lille, purporting 
their being f/ranCs; and the words and grant 
usually precede the enacting parts. Although 
duties were imposed on America in Acts of King 
Charles H., and in Acts of King William, no 
one title of giving ‘‘an aid to his Majesty,” or 
any of tho usual titles to revenue Acts, was to 
10 found in any of tliem till 1761 ; nor were the 
words "give and grant" in any rrearaWe ,mt. 
the 6th ofGeorge II. However, the title of Hits 


Act of George II., notwithstanding the words ol 
donation, considers it merely as a regulation — 
“ An Act for the better securing of the trade of 
his Majesty’s sugar colonies in America.” This 
Act was made on a compromise of all, at the 
express desire of a part of the colonics them- 
selves. It was therefore in some measure with 
their consent; and Laving a title directly pur- 
porting only a eomniercial regulation, and being 
in truth nothing more, the words were passed 
by, at a time when no jealousy was entertained 
and things were little scrutinised. Even Governor 
Bernard, in bis second printed letter, dated in 

1763, gives it as his opinion, that “it was an Act 
oi yrohibition, not of revenue.” This is certainly 
true, that no Act avowedly for the purpose of 
revenue, and with tho ordinary title and recital 
taken together, is found in the statute-book until 
the year I have mentioned, that is, tho year 

1764. All before this period stood on commer- 
cial regulation and restraint The scheme of a 
colony revenue by British authority appeared 
therefore to the Americans in tho light of a great 
innovation ; the words of Governor Bernard’s 
ninth letter, written in November 1765, state 
this idea very strongly; “it must,” says he, 
“have been supposed, such an xnnovalion as a 
rarliamentary taxation would cause a great 
alarm, and meet with much o’pposition in mo.st 
parts of America. It was quite new to the 
people, and bad no visOile hounds set to it” 
After stating the weakness of government there, 
he says, “ Was this a time to introduce so great 
a novelty as a Parliamentary inland taxation in 
America?” Whatever the right might have 
been, this mode of using it was absolutely new 
in policy and practice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the scliemes of 
American revenue say that the commercial re- 
straint is full as bard a law for America to live 
under. I think so too. 1 think it, if uncom- 
pensated, to be a condition of as rigorous ser- 
vitude as men can be subject to. But America 
bore it from the fundamental Act of Navigation 
until 1764. Why? Because men do hear the 
inevitable constitution of their original nature 
with all its infinnitics. The Act of Navigation 
attended the colonies from their infancy, grew 
with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. They were confirmed in obedience to 
it, even more by usage than by law. They 
scarcely had remembered a time when they were 
not subject to such restraint. Besides, they 
were indemnified for it by a pcqnniary compen- 
sation. Their monopolist happened to be one of 
the richest men in the world. By his immense 
capital (primarily employed, not for their bene- 
fit, but his own), they wore enabled to proceed 
with their fisheries, their agriculture, their ship- 
building, and tbeir trade too, within tho limits, 
iu such a manner as got far the start of the slow, 
languid operations of unassisted nature. This 
t capital was a hot-bed to them. Nothing in the 
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A ta litA DroCTess. For that it is entirely free from a hreacli of these 
history of mankind ishke their p gr ^ i ,,,4 +),«* such a hreach if iliscovei cil, »» 

accumulating wealth in many centuries, than the ority, and was the payment you origin > 
colonies of yesterday-than a set of miserable posed for your protection. ^«,,.1,lish 

outcaste, a few years ago, not so much sent as Whether you were right or wrong m cstaUish 
thrown out, on the bleak and barren shore of a ing the colonics on the principles of commerem 
desolau wilderness three thousand miles from monopoly, rather than on that of revemie, is at 
all civilised intercourse. this day a problem of mere speculation ^ on 

All this was done by England, while England cannot have both by the s-amo authority, lo 
pursued trade and foi^ot revenue. You not join together tlie restraints of a univcisal intci* 
only acauired commerce, but you actually ere- 1 nal and external monopoly with a universal in- 


inly acquired commerce, but you actually ere- 1 nal and external monopoly with a umvcrsai uu 
ated the very objects of trade in America ; and ternal and external taxation, is an unnatural 
by that creation you raised the trade of this union— perfect uncompensated slavery. You 
kingdom at least fourfold. America had the have long since decided for yourself and them; 
compensation of your capital, which made her and you and they have prospered exceedingly 
bear her serviUde. She had another compensa- under that decision. 

tion, which you are now going to take away (2.) This nation, sir, never thought of departing 
from her. She had, except the commercial re- from that choice until the perio<l immediately 
straint, every characteristic mark of afree people on the close of the last war. Tlien a scheme of 
In all her internal concerns. She had the image government new in many thing.s seemed to have 
of the British constitution. She had the sub- been adopted. I saw, or thought 1 saw, several 
stance. She was taxed by her own representa- symptoms of a great change, while 1 sat in your 
lives. She chose most of her own magistrates, gallery, a good while before I had the lionour of 
She paid them all. She bad, in effect, tbo sole a seat in this House. At that period the ncccs* 
disposal of her own internal government. This sity was established of keeping up no less than 
whole state of commercial servitude and civil twenty new regimente, with twenty colonels 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect capable of seats in this House. This scheme 
freedom ; but, comparing it with the ordinary was adopted with very general applause from all 


circumstances of human nature, it wzs a happy 
and a liberal condition. 

I know, sir, that great and not unsuccessful 
pains have been taken to inflame our minds by 
an outcry, in this House, and out of it, that in 
America the Act of Navigation neither is, nor 


sides, at the very time that, by your conquests 
in America, your danger from foreign attempts 
in that part of the world was much lessened, or, 
indeed, rather quite over. When this huge in- 
crease of military establishment was resolved on, 
a revenue was to be found to support so great a 


ever was obeyed. But if you take the colonies ! burden. Country gentlemen, the great patrons 


through, I affirm that its authority never was of economy, and the great resistors of a standing 
disputed; that it was nowhere disputed for any armed force, would not have entered with much 
length of time ; and, on the whole, that it was alacrity into the vole for so Ini^e and expensive 
wcU observed. Wherever the Act pressed hard, an army, if they had been very sure that they 
many individuals iudeed evaded it This is were to continue to pay for it But hopes of 
•nothing. These scattered individuals never another kind were htld out to them ; and in 
denied the law, and never obeyed it Just oa it particular, I well remember that Mr Townsend, 
happens whenever the laws of trade, whenever in a brilliant harangue on this subject, did 
the laws of revenue, press hard upon the people dazzle them, by playing before their eyes the 
m England ; in that case all your shores are full image of a revenue to be raised in America, 
ofeontra^nd. Your right to give a monopoly Here began to da^vn the first glimmerings of 
to the East India Company, your right to this new colony system. It appeared more dis- 
lay immense duties on French brandy, are not tinctly afterward, when it was devolved upon a 
disputed m England. You do not make this person [Mr GrenviUe] to whom, on other accounts, 
char^ on any man. But you know that there this country owes very great obligations. I do 

very serious desire to 

Wight in which they do not smuggle immense benedt the public. But with no small study of 


SJS T “ indisputable, affairs. He genemlly considered lus objects in 

regarded that lights that were rather too detached. Whether 
he sfiva ** 1 tinhappy a condition, the business of an American revenue was im* 

ported than in thi. nowhere better sup- posed upon him altogether ; whether it was en- 

Po proYiuce. Ido not pretend 1 tirelytheresultofhisowuspeculation; or, what 
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is more prolmblo, tlut liis owu ideas rather 
coincided witli tlic instructions he had received, 
certain it is, that, with the best intentions in 
the world, he first brought this fatal scheme into 
form, and established it by Act of Parliament. 

No man can believe that at this time of day I 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 
man, whose loss we dejdore in common. Our 
little party differences have been long ago com- 
posed ; and I have acted more with him, and 
certainly with more pleasure with him, than 
ever I acted against him. Undoubtedly Mr 
Grenville was a first-rate figure in this country. 
With a masculine understanding, and a stout 
and resolute heart, he had an application uiulis- 
sipated and unwearied. He took public busi- 
ness, not as a duty which he was to fulfil, but 
as a pleasure he was to enjoy ; and he seemed to 
liave no delight out of this House, except in 
such things as in some way related to the busi- 
ness that was to be done within it. If he was 
ambitious, 1 will say this for him, his ambition 
was of a noble and generous strain. It was to 
raise himself, not by the low, pimping politics 
of a court, but to win liis way to jiower through 
the laborious gradations of public service, and 
to secure bimself a well-earned rank in Parlia- 
ment by a thorough knowledge of its constitu- 
tion, and a jierfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it must be 
from defects not intrinsical ; they must be 
rather sought in the particular habits of his life, 
which, though they do not alter the groundwork 
of cliaractcr, yet tinge it with their own hue. 
lie was bred in a profession. He was bred to 
the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first 
and noblest of human sciences — a science which 
does more to quicken .and invigorate tlie under- 
eUnding than all the other kinds of learning put 
together; but it is not apt, except in persons 
very happily born, to open and to liberalise the 
mind exactly in the same proportion. Passing 
from that study, he did not go very largely into 
the world, but plunged into business; I mean, 
into the business of office, and the limited and 
fixed methods and forms established there. 
Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly in 
that line; and there is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. But it may be truly said tliat 
men too much conversant in office are rarely 
minds of remarkable enlargement. Their habits 
of office are apt to give them a turn to think the 
substance of business not to be much more im- 
portant than the forms in which it is conducted. 
These foniis are adapted to ordinary occasions ; 
and, therefore, persons who are nurtured in 
oflice do admirably well, as long as things go on 
in their common order ; but when the high roads 
are broken up, and the waters out, when a new 
and troubled scene is opened, and the file affords 
no precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge 
of mankind, and a far more extensive compre- 
hension of things, is requisite than ever office 


gave, or than office can ever give. Mr Grenville 
thought better of tlio wisdom and power of 
human legislation than in truth it deserves. He 
conceived, and many conceived along with him, 
that the flourishing trade of this country was 
greatly owing to law and institution, and not 
quite so much to liberty ; for but too many are 
apt to believe regulation to be commerce, and 
taxes to be revenue. Among regulations, that 
which .stood first in reputation was his idol. I 
mean the Act of Navigation. He has often pro- 
fessed it to be so. The policy of that Act is, I 
readily admit, in many respects well understood. 
But I do say, that if the Act be suffered to run 
the full length of its principle, and is not changed 
and modified according to the change of times 
and the fluctuation of circumstances, it must 
do great mischief, and frequently even defeat its 
own purpose. 

After the [French] war, and in the last years 
of it, the trade of America had increased far be- 
yond the speculations of the most sanguine im- 
aginations. It swelled out on every side. It 
filled all its proper channels to the brim. It 
overflowed with a rich redundance, and, break- 
ing its banks on the right and on the left, it 
spread out upon some places where it was in- 
deed improper, upon others where it was only 
irregular. It is the nature of all gre-atness not 
to be exact; and great trade will always be 
attended with considerable abuses. The con- 
traband v/ill always keep pace in sonie measure 
with the fair trade. It should stand ns a funda- 
mental maxim, that no vulgar precaution ought 
to be employed in the cure of evils which are 
closely connected with thecause of our prosperity. 
Perhaps this great person turned his eye some- 
what less than was just toward the incredible 
increase of the fair trade, and looked with some- 
thing of too exquisite a jealousy toward the con- 
traband. He certainly felt a singular degree of 
anxiety on the subject, and even began to act 
from that passion earlier lhau is commonly 
imagined. For, while he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, though not strictly called upon in 
his official line, he presented a very strong 
memorial to tlie Lords of the Treasury (my Lord 
Bute was then at the head of the board), heavily 
complaining of the growth of the illicit commerce 
in America. Some mischief happened even at 
that time from this over-earnest zeal. Much 
greater happened aftenvard, when it operated 
with greater power in the highest department of 
the finances. The bonds of the Act of Naviga- 
tion were straitened so much, that America was 
on the point of having no trade, either contra- 
band or legitimate. They found, under the 
construction and execution then used, the Act 
no longer tying, but actually strangling them. 
All this coming with new enumerations of com- 
modities; with regulations which in a manner 
put a stop to the mutual coasting intercourse of 
the colonies; with tlie appoiutineut of Courts of 
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with a sudden extinction of the paper currencies; the A,„eri. ans 

with a compulsory provision for the queering ’ ]t is tn.o th-y 

of soldiers, the people of America thought cm- ' ^ tenderly. It was u-d a 

selves proceeded against as delinquents, or a nttack They were, it is true, as y. l 

best as people under suspicion of ^ „nacmi>toiiicd to direct atta- l.s 

and in such a manner as they imagined their novices, } rnrliaiiicnt, Tli" 

recent services in the war did not at all merit upon any of tl o r g ts 

Any of these inmimerahle regulations, perhaps, duties were p . diirerciic.- 

woild not have alarmed alone; some might be been accustomed to bea . 

thought reasonable; the multitude struck them that the title was not J 

Bui the grand man.uvrc in that business of But of what service is this ^ 

new regulating the colonies was the 15lh Act of cause of those tliat make lU It is ^ f»ll ‘■cf . 
the fourth of George III., which, besides con- tion of the pretence for ^ 

several of the matters to which I have America; for it shows, out of the r o«ii mouths 


taining several of the matters to which l have 
just alluded, opened a new principle; and here 
properly began the second period of the policy 
of this country with regard to the colonies, by 
which the scheme of a regular plantation Parlhv 
xnentary revenue w'as adopted in theory and 
settled in practice. A revenue, not substituted 


that our colonies were backward to enter into 
the present vexatious and ruinous controversy. 

There is also another circulation abroad (spread 
with a malignant intention, which I cannot at- 
tribute to those who say the same thing in this 
House), that Mr Grenville gave the colony agents 
an option for their assemblies to tax themselves, 


in the place of, but superadded to a monopoly; an option lor incirasscmoiies lo 
which monopoly was enforced at the same time which they had refused. I find that rnuch atress 
with additional strictness, and the execution is laid on this as a fact. However, it happens 
put into military hands. neither to be true nor possible. I will obsen’o, 

This Act, sir, bad for the first time the title first, that Mr Grenville never thought lit to maks 
of “ granting duties in the colonics and plaiita- this apology for himself in the ninunierablo do 
tioiis of America;’* and for the first time it was bates that were bad upon the subject. He mig i 
asserted in the preamble, that it was j its/ and have proposed to the colony agents that they 
riecessary that a revenue should be raised there.” should agree in some mode of taxation as the 
Then came the technical words of ‘‘giving and ground of an Act of Parliament, but he never 
granting;” and thus a complete American re- could have proposed that they should tax Ihcni- 
venue Act was made in all the forms, and with a selves on requisition, which is the assertion of 
full avowal of the right, equity, policy, and even the day. Indeed, Mr Grenville well knew that 
necessity of taxing the colonies, without any the colony agents could have no general powers 
formal consent of theirs. There are contained to consent to it; and they had no time to con- 
also in the preamble to that Act these very re- suit their assemblies for particular powers before 
markable words: the Commons, etc., being he passed his first revenue Act. If you compare 
desirous to make sorm provision in the present \ dates, you will find it impossible. Burdened as 
session of Parliament t<ncard raising the said 
revenue.” By these words it appeared to the 


revenue. By these words it appeared to the * With reference to Die above. Mr Goodridi remarks 
colonics that this Act was but a beginning of luhi* ‘‘Select British Eloquence,” that “It Is far from 
sorrows; that every session was to produce being true that ‘the Americans did not object to the 
something of the same kind; that we were to co principle' of the Act of 17C4; nor is Mr Burke correct 

on from day to day, in chaining them with su^h T'T ‘‘77 

* ^ V f ^ ^ ‘ of the Bntlsli Parliament for the avowed purpose 

taxes as we pl^ed, for such a military force as * „vc,iue In America was passed April 

we should think proper. Had this plan been 6th, 176*. \7lthlD a month after the newa reached 

pursued, it was evident that the pi'ovincial Boston, the General Court of Massachusetts met. and 

assemblies, in which the Americans felt all their on tbe 13th of June 17G4, addressed a letter to &lr 

portion of importance, and beheld their sole Mnndnit, their aeenl in England, giving him spirited 

image of freedom, were ipso /aclo annihilated instructions on the subject. It seems lie 

This ill prospeetbefore them seemed to be b'und misconstrued their silence respecting another law. 

less in extent, and endless in duration. Si they “d liad not, therefore, coine forward in ^ 

were not mistaken. The miuistn- valued '.S Ihcy say. No agent of the piovince 

a V 4\ • * a a ) vuiucu •ueni- powcr to make concessions In any wise without 

se\ csw eu us Act passed, and when they gave express orders; and that the sllenco of the province 

notice of the Stamp Act, that both of the duties should have been imputed to any cause, oven to dea- 

came very short of their ideas of Americau taxa- rather than to have been couatrued into a tacit 

tion. Great was the applause of this measure ^helr rigliU, or an acknowledgment of « 

here. In England we cried out for new taxes ^ Parliament to impost dufirs and iaxts upon a 

on America, whde they cried out that they were <>/ 

nearly crushed with fh^e^ u av ^ Cmmons. Remonstrances were also sent unto the 

ov^nt, b!d and House 0! Cemmona and to the J'rivy CouncU from 

u«,r own grants had brought upon them. j ,,^ricus parts of the countrr.- ” 


ihe ftgents knew the colonies were at that time, strance. On the 15th of February 1765> while 
they could not give the least hope of such grants, the Stamp Act was under deliberation, they re- 
His own favourite governor was of opinion that fused with scorn even so much as to receive four 
the Americans were not then taxable objects. petitions presented from so respectable colonies 
“Nor was the time less favourable to the as Connecticut, Rhode Island, Virginia, and 
equity of such a taxation. I don’t mean to dis* Carolina, besidesonefroni the traders of Jamaica, 
pnte the reasonableness of America contributing As to the colonies, they had no alternative left 
to the charges of Great Britain when she is able ; to them but to disobey, or to pay the taxes ini- 
nor, I believe, would the Americans themselves posed by that Parliament which was not suffered, 
have disputed it, at a proper time and season, or did not suffer itself, even to hear them re- 
But it sh6uld be considered that the American monstrate upon the subject, 
governments themselves have, in the prosecution (3. ) This was the state of the colonies before 
of the late war, contracted very large debts, his Majesty thought fit to change his ministers, 
which it will take some years to pay off, and in It stands upon no authority of mine. It is 
the meantime occasion very burdensome taxes proved by iucontrovertilde records. The lion- 
for that purpose only. For instance, this govern- ourable gentleman has desired some of us t*o lay 
ment, which is as much beforehand as any, raises our hands upon our hearts, and answer to his 
every year £37,500 sterling for sinking their debt, queries upon the historical part of this considera- 
and must continue it for four years longer at tion; and byhismanner(aswella3myeyescould 
least before it will cle.ar." discern it) he seemed to address himself to me. 

Tliese ore the words of Governor Bernard’s Sir, I will answer him as clearly as I am able, 
letter to a member of the old ministry, and which and with great openness. I have nothing to 
he has since printed Mr Grenville could not conceal. In the year ’65, being in a very pri- 
have made this proposition to the agents for vaU station, far enough from any line of busi- 
another reason. Ho was of opinion, which he ness, and not having the honour of a seat in this 
lias declared in this House a hundred times, that House, it was my fortune, unknowing and un- 
the colonics could not legally grant any revenue known to the then ministry, by the intervention 
to the Crown ; and that infinite mischiefs would of a common friend, to become connected with 
be the con.se(iucnce of such a power, men Mr a very noble person [Lord Rockingham], and at 
Grenville had passed the first revenue Act, and the Lead of the Treasury department.* It was 
in the same session had made this House come indeed in a situation of little rank and no conse- 
to a resolution for laying a stamp duty on quence, suitable to the mediocrity of my talents 
America between that time and the passing the and pretensions ; but a situation near enough to 
Stamp Act into a law. he told a considerable and enable me to see, as well as others, what was 
most respectable merchant, a member of this going on ; and I did see in tliat noble person 
House, whom I am truly sorrj’ I do not now see such sound principles, such an enlargement of 
ill bis ’place, when he represented against this mind, such clear and sagacious sense, and such 
proceeding, that if the stamp duty was disliked, unshaken fortitude, as have bound me, as well 
lie was willing to exchange it for any other as others much better th.an me, by an inviolable 
equally productive ; but that, if lie objected to attachment to him from that time forward. Sir, 
the Americans being taxed by rarliament, he Lord Rockingham very early in that summer 
might save himself the trouble of tlie discussion, received a strong representation from many 
as he was determined on the measure. This is the weighty English merchants and manufacturers, 
fact and, if you please, I will mention a very from governors of provinces and commanders of 
unquestionable authority for it. men-of-war, against almost the whole of the 

Thus, sir, I have disposed of this falsebooii American commercial regulations ; and particu- 
But falsehood has a perennial spring. It is said larly with regard to the total ruin which was 
that no conjecture could be made of the dislike threatened to the Spanish trade. I believe, sir, 
of the colonies to the principle. This is as un- the noble lord soon saw bis way in this busi- 
true as the other. After the resolution of the ness. But he did not rashly determine against 
House, and before the passing of the Stamp Act, Acts which it might be supposed were the result 
the colonhs of Massachusetts B.ay and New York of much deliberation. However, sir, he scarcely 
did send remonstrances, objecting to this mode bega? to open the ground, when the whole 
of Parliamentary taxation. What was the con- vetei v i body of office took the alarm. A violent 
sequence? They were suppressed; they were outerj of all {except those who knew and felt 
put under the table— notwithstanding an order the mischief) was raised against any alteration, 
ofcouncil to the contrary — by the ministry which On one hand, bis attempt was a direct violation 
composed the very council that had made the of treaties and public law. On the other, the 
order* and thus the House proceeded to its busi- Act of Navigation and all the corps of trade 
ness of taxing without the least regular know- laws were drawn up in array against it 

ledge of the objections which were made to it. — 

But to give that House its due, it was not over • Burke became private secretary to I.ord Bocklog- 
desirous to receive information or to hear remon- ham In July i"65. 
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Tlic first step the noble lord took was to 
have the opinion of his excclleiii, 
ever-lamented friend, the late Mr 1 orke then 
Attomey-Generol, on the point of law. When ho 
knew thot formally and officially, which in sub- 
stance he had known before, he immediately 
despatched orders to redress the grievance. But 
I will say it for the then minister, he is of tliat 
constituUon of mind, that I know he would have 
issued, on the same critical occasion, the very 
same orders, if the Acts of trade had been, as 
they were not, directly against him ; and would 
have cheerfully submitted to the eiiuity of Par- 
Uament for bis iuklcmnity. 

On the conclusion of this business of the 
Spanish trade, the news of the troubles, on 
account of the Stamp Act, arrived in England. 
It was not until tho end of October that these 

had the 


as much ns possible to extend the splnt an 
benefit of the British constitution to •*" 

of the British domiiiio».i. Tho option, l.otli of 
the measure and of tho principle of lepenl, w.is 
made before tlio session; and I womlcr how any 
one can read the king's speech at the opiini.v, >■ 
that session without seeing in that speech b.. h 
tho repeal and tho Declaratory Act very snlh- 
ciciitly CKiyoncd out. Those who cannot see 
this can sco nothing. 

Surely tho honourable gentleman will not 
think that a great deal less time than was then 
employed ought to have been spent in dclibcra- 
tioD, when ho considers that the news of the 
troubles did not arrive till toward the end of 
Octolier. The Parliament sat to fill tho vacancies 
on the 14th day of December, and on business 
tbe 14th of the following January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, os the bon Ion of tho 
Court then was, a modijication, would havo 
satisfied a timid, unsystematic, procrastinating 


accounts were received. No sooner 
sound of that mighty tempest reached us in 

England, than the whole of the then Opposi- — - . _ - .,,ch 

lion, instead of feeling humbled by the unhappy numstry, os such a measure 1ms 

issue of their measures, seemed to be infinitely a ministry [Lord North s]. ^ 

elated, and cried out that the ministry, from f 

envy to the glory of their predecessors, wore To repeal by a denial of our ^ 

prepared to repeal the Stamp Act. Near nine preamble (and this, too, did not 

^ ^ jn ti,o heroic style, tho Gordian 

knot with a sword. Either measure would have 

cost no more than a day's debate. But when 

tho total repeal was adopted, and adopted on 

principles of policy, of equity, and of commerce, 

this plan mado it necessary to enter into many 

and difficult measures. It became necessary to 

open a very large field of evidence commensurate 

to these extensive views. But then this labour 

did knight’s service. It opened tho eyes of 

several to tho true state of American affairs; it 

enlai^cd their ideas, it removed their prejudices, 

and it conciliated the opinions and affections of 

men. The noble lord who then took the lead 


years after, the honourable gentleman takes 
quite opposite ground, and now challenges me to 
put my hand to my heart, and say wliether the 
ministry bad resolved on the repeal till a con- 
siderable time after the inectiug of Parliament. 
Though I do not very well know what tho hon- 
ourable gentleman wishes to infer from the ad- 
mission or from the denial of this fact, on which 
he so earnestly adjures me, I do put my hand 
on my heart, and assure him that they did not 
come to a resolution directly to repeal. They 
weighed this matter os its difficulty and im- 
portance required. They considered maturely 
among themselves. They consulted with all who 
could givo advice or information. It was not 


wu*« uvi.iv« V. .uivi.Muv.vu. .Tus, uvv itt tho administTatlon, my honourable friend 
determined until a little before the meeting of [Mr Dowdeswell] under hie, and a right honour* 
Parliament; but it was determined, and the able gentleman [General Conway] (if ho will not 


main lines of their own plan marked out, before 
that meeting. Two questions arose. I hope I 
am not going into a narrative troublesome to tbe 
House. 

[A cry of Go on, go on.] 

Tlic first of the two considerations was whether 
the repeal should be total, or whether only par- 
tial; taking out everything burdensome and 
productive, and reserving only an empty acknow- 
ledgment, such as a stamp on cards or dice. The 
other question was, on what principle the Act 
should be repealed. On this head, also, two 
principles were started ; one, that the legislative 
rights of this country, with regard to America, 

— _ »• .A .... 


gentleman [General Conway] (if ho 
reject his share, and it was a largo one, of this 
business), exerted the mo.<it laudable industry in 
bringing before you the fullest, most impartial, 
and least garbled body of evidence that was ever 
produced to this House. I think the inquiry 
lasted in the committee for six weeks; and, at 
its conclusion, this House, by an independent, 
noble, spirited, and unexpected majority — by a 
majority that will redeem all the acts ever done 
by majorities in Parliament, in tbe teeth of all 
the old mercenary Swiss of state, in despite of 
all the old speculators and augurs of political 
events, in defiance of the whole embattled legion 
of veteran pensioners and practised instruments 


wuubijr, wivu reguru M) America, oi veteran pensioners ana practisea insiruinciiia 
were not entire, but had certain restrictions and of a court, gave a total repeal to tho Stamp Act, 
Umitatious. The other principle was, tluit taxes ond (if it had been so permitted) a lasting peace 
of this kind were contrary to tho fundamental to this whole empire. 

principles of commerce on which the colonies I state, sir, these particulars, because this act 
wi^ founded, and contrary to every idea of of spirit and fortitude has lately been, in the 
political equity ; by which equity we are bound circulation of tho season, and in some hazarded 
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declamations in this House, attributed to tiinl* 
dity. If, sir, the conduct of ministry, in pro- 
posing the repeal, had arisen from timidity with 
regard to themselves, it would have been greatly 
to be condemned. Interested timidity disgraces 
as mnch in the cabinet as personal timidity does 
in the field. But timidity, with regard to the 
well-being of our country, is heroic virtue. The 
noble lord who then conducted affairs, and his 
worthy colleagiies, while they trembled at the 
prospect of such distresses as you have since 
brought upon yourselves, were not afraid steadily 
to look in the face that gl.aring and dazzling in- 
fluence at which the eyes of eagles have bleuche«L 
He looked in the face of one of the ablest, and, 
let me say, not the most scrupulous Oppositions 
that, perhaps, ever was in this House, and with- 
stood it, unaided by even one of the usual sup- 
porters of administration. He did this when he 
repealed the Stamp Act. He looked in the face 
of a person he had long respected and rcg.arded, 
and whose aid was then particularly wanting. 
I mean Lord Cliathara. He did this when he 
passed the Declaratory Act.* 

It is now given out, for the usual purposes, by 
the usual emissaries, that Lord Rockingham did 
not consent to the repeal of this Act until he 
was bullied into it by Lord Chatham; and the 
reporters have gone so far as publicly to assert, 
in a hundred companies, that the honourable 
gentleman under the gallery [General Conway], 
who proposed the repeal in the American com- 
mittee, had another set of resolutions in his 
pocket directly the reverse of those he moved. 
These artifices of a desperate cause are, at this 
time, spread abroad with incredible care, in every 
part of the town, from the highest to the lowest 
companies ; as if the industry of the circulation 
were to make amends for the absurdity of the 
report. 

Sir, whether the noblp lord is of a complexion 
to be bullied by Lord Chatham, or by any man, 
I must submit to tliose who know him. I con- 
fess, when 1 look back at that time, I consider 
him as placed in one of the most trying situa- 
tions in which, perhaps, any man ever stood. 
In the House of Peers tliere were very few of 
the miuistr)', out of the noble lord’s particular 
connection (except Lord Egmont, who acted, as 
far as I could discern, an honourable aud manly 
part), that did not look to some other future 
arrangement, which warped his politics. There 
were in both Houses new aud menacing appear- 
ances, that might very naturally drive any other 
than a most resolute minister from Lis measure 
or from his station. Tlic household troops 
openly revolted. Tlie allies of ministry (those, 
I mean who supported some of their measures, 
but refused responsibility for any) endeavoured 
to undermine their credit, and to take ground 
that must be fatal to the su ccess of the very 

* yUU Pitt’s speech cd the Stamp Act, p. 138. 


cause which they would be thought to counte- 
nance. The question of the repeal was brought 
on by ministry in the committee of this House, 
in the very instant when it was known that 
more than one court negotiation was carrying on 
with the heads of the Opposition. Everything, 
upon every side, was full of traps and mines. 
Earth below shook ; heaven above menaced ; all 
the elements of ministerial safety were dissolved. 
It was in the midst of this chaos of plots and 
counter-plots— it was in the midst of this com- 
plicated warfare against public opposition and 
private treachery, that the firmness of that noble 
person was put to the proof. He never stirred 
from his ground— no, not an inch. He remained 
fixed and determined, in principle, in measure, 
and in conduct. He practised no managements. 
He secured no retreat He sought no apology. 

I will likewise do justice — 1 ought to do it— 
to the honourable gentleman who led us in this 
House [General Conway]. Far from the dupli- 
city wickedly charged on him, he acted bis part 
with alacrity and resolution. We all felt in- 
spired by the example he gave us, down even to 
myself, the weakest in that phalanx. I declare 
for one, I knew well enough (it could not be 
concealed from anybody) the true state of 
things; but, In my life, I never came with so 
much spirits into this House. It was a time for 
a man to act in. We had powerful enemies, 
but we had faithful and determined friends, and 
a glorious cause. We had a great battle to fight, 
but wc bad the means of fighting; not as now, 
when our arms are tied behind us. We did fight 
that day, and conquer. 

I remember, sir, with a melancholy pleasure, 
the situation of the honourable gentleman 
[General Conway], who made the motion for 
the repeal, in tliat crisis, when the whole trad- 
ing interest of this empire, crammed into your 
lobbies, with a tremhliug and anxious expecta- 
tion, waited, almost to a winter’s return of light, 
their fate from your resolutions. When, at 
length, you had determined in their favour, and 
your doors, thrown open, showed them the figure 
of their deliverer in the well-earned triumph ol 
his important victory, from the whole of that 
grave multitude there arose an involuntary burst 
of gratitude and transport. They Jumped upon 
him like children on a long-absent father. They 
clung upon him as captives about their redeemer. 
All England, all America, joined to his applause. 
Nor did he seem insensible to the best of all 
earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Hope cluvaUil rtiul 
Brightened his crest." 

—AfUton'srur. Lost, ix. 631. 

I slooil uwr lam; ami his face— to nso the ex 
pression of the Scrij^turc of the lirst martyr— 
**his face was as if it bad beea the face of an 
angel/' I do not know how others feel, but if I 
had stood in that situation, I never would have 
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. „ii that kiiics in th«ir profusion “To express our just resentment find indigna- 
exchanged itfor aU that kn gs m « P outrageous luiiiults an<l nisiimclioiiH 

could bestow. I did hope ^l**^^* excite.l ami carried on in X-.i th 

and honour would have been a bond .i,,. resistance irivcu Ity oinn 

.1, togeth„ror ever. But, u.» ! tint, ..tl, otlnr — ::1x"ut^o,. „r til- l.luu 

side and abit from the other. Sir, they took 710 , firmly and 

middle lines. They diflered fundamentally from > such measures as shall bo necessary for pru ry 
the schemes of both parties, but they preserved ing and supporting the legal dependence of th . 

theobjcctsofboth. TUeypreserved the authority colonics ou the mother country etc., etc. 

«fnr««fR« 7 r,!n Thor nreser\-cd the eouity of Here was certainly a disturbance i»recedin„ 


middle lines. They diflered fundamentally from 
the schemes of both parties, but they preserved 
theobjcctsofboth. TUeypreserved the authority 
of Great Britain. They preserved the equity of 
Great Britain. They made the Declaratory Act 
They repealed the Stamp Act They did both 
fuUy; because the Declaratory Act was without 
qualification, and therepeal of thcStampActtotal. 

This they did In the situation I have ascribed. 

Now, sir, what will the adversary say to both 
these Acts? If the principle of the Declaratory 


the repeal ; such a disturbance ns Mr Grc-uvillo 
thought necessary to cpialify by the name of an 
insurrection, and the epithet of a rebellious force ; 
terms much stronger than any by which those 
who then supported his motion have over since 
thought proper to distinguish the subsequent dis- 
turbances in America. They were disturbances 


Act was not good, the principle we are contend- which seemed to him and his friends to justify 
ing for this day is monstrous. If the principle as strong a promise of support as hath been 
of the repeal was not good, why are we not at usual to give in the beginning of a war witli the 
war for a real, substautial, effective revenue? most powerful and declared enemies. Wlicnlho 
If both were bad, why has this ministry incurred accounts of the American govcniors came before 
all the incouvenionces of both and of all schemes? the House, they appeared stronger even than the 
Why have they enacted, repealed, enforced, warmtli of public imagination had painted them; 
yielded, and now attempt to enforce again ? so much stronger that the papers on your tal>le 
Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other bear me out in saying that ail tlie lute disturb- 
time, speak to a certain matter of fact, not ances which have been at one lime the minister’# 
.vboily unrelated to the question under your motives for the repeal of five out of six of the 
consideration. We, who would persuade you new court taxes, and are now Ids pretences for 
to revert to the ancient policy of this kingdom, refusing to repeal that sixth, did not amount — 
labour under the effect of this short current why do I compare them ? no, not to a tenth part 
phrase, which the court leaders have given out of the tumults and violence which prevailed long 
to all their corps, in order to take away the before the repeal of that Act. 
aeditof those who would prevent you from Ministry cannot refuse the authority of the 
that frantic war you are going to wage upon Commandcr-in-Cldef, General Gage, who, in his 
your colonies. Their cant is this: “All the letter of the 4th of November, from New York, 
disturbances in America have been created by thus represents the state of things: 
the repeal of the Stamp Act.” I suppress j “ It is difficult to say from the highest to the 
for a moment my indignation at the falsehood, j lowest, who bos not been accessory to this insur- 
basencss, and absurdity of this most audacious rcction, either by writing or mutual agreemonU 


assertion. Instead of remarking on the motives to oppose the Act, by what they are pleased to 


and character of those who have issued it for 
circulation, I will clearly lay before you the 
state of America, antecedently to that repeal, 
after the repeal, and since the renewal of the 
schemes of American taxation. 

It is said that the disturbances, if there were 
auy before the repeal, were slight, and without 
difficulty or inconvenience might have been sup- 
pressed. For an answer to this assertion I will 
send you to the great author and patron of the 


term all legal opposition to it. Nothing effectu- 
ally has been proi>05cd cither to prevent or quell 
the tumult. The rest of the provinces are in tho 
same situation a.s to a positive refusal to take 
the stamps ; and threatening those who shall 
take them, to plunder and murder them ; and 
this affair stands in all the provinces, that unless 
tho Act, from its own nature, enforce itself, no- 
thing but a very considerable military force can 
do it.” 


as s- A. ~ ow viuieut. i eawiuuuus 01 assemouCS, VUO 

which is oTvftnf Howe, the motion insurrections, theseizingandburningthestamped 

the clerk the ^ forcing stamp officers to resign their 

re^ to ^ commissions under the tlie rifling and 

address If the 17th of DecemWl?^®“* ^ magistrals, and 

OOP 1765, expulsion their country of all w.io 
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Jared to write or speak a single word in defence 
of the powers of Parlianient— these viry tmm^ 
peters are now the men that represent the whole 
as a mere trille, and choose to date all the dis* 
turbanccs from the repeal of the Stamp Act* 
wbidi put an end to them. Ilear your officers 
abroad, and let them refute this shameless false- 
hood, who, in all their correspondence, state the 
disturbances as owing to their true causes, the 
discontent of the people from the taxes. You 
have this evidence in your own archives ; and it 
will give you complete satisfaction, if you are 
not so far lost to all Parliamentary ideas of in- 
formation as rather to credit the lie of the day 
than the records of your own House. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they 
are forced into day upon oue point, are sure to 
burrow in another; but they shall have no re- 
fu'^e: I will make them bolt out of all their 
lioles. Conscious lliat they must be bafllcd 
when they attribute a j>recciient disturbance to 
a subsequent measure, they take other ground, 
almost as absurd, but very common in modern 
j>ractice, and very wicked ; which is to attribute 
the ill effect of ill-judged conduct to the argu- 
iiients which had been used to dissuade us from 
it. They say that the opposition made in Par- 
liament to the Stamp Act, at the time of its 
passing, encouraged the Americans in their re* 
sistance. This has even formally appeared in 
print in a regular volume from an advocate of 
that faction, a Dr Tucker. This Dr Tucker is 
already a dean, and his earnest labours in this 
viiiey.ardwill, I suppose, raise him to a bishopric. 
But this assertion, too, just like the rest, is false. 
Tn all the papers which have loaded your table, 
in all the vast crowd of verbal witnesses that 
appeared at your bar— witnesses which were 
indiscriminately produced from both sides of 
the House— not the least hint of such a cause of 
disturbance has ever appe.ued. Arto the fact 
of a strenuous opposition to the Stamp Act, I 
sat as a stranger in your g.illery when the Act 
was under consideration. F.ar from anything 
Inflammatory, I never heanl a more languid 
debate in this House. No more than two or 
three gentlemen, as I remember, spoke against 
tlie Act, and that with great reserve and remark- 
able temper. There was but one division in the 
whole progress of the bill ; and the minority did 
not reach to more tlian thirty-nine or forty. In 
the House of Lords I do not recollect that there 
wjis any debate or division at all. I am sure 
there w-is no protest. In fact, the affair passed 
with so very, very little noise that in town they 
scarcely knew tlic nature of what you were 
doing. The opposition to the bill in England 
never could have done this mischief, because 
there scarcely ever was less of opposition to a 
bill of consc<iueucc. 

Sir tlie agents and distributors of falsehoods 
have,’ with their usual industry, circulated an- 
other lie of the same nature as the former. It 


is this, that the dutnrbanccs arose from the 
account which had been received in America of 
the change in the ministry. No longer awed, 
it seems, with the spirit of the former rulem, 
they thought themselves a match for what our 
c.alumniators choose to qualify by the name of 
so feeble a ministry as succeeded. Feeble in 
one sense these men certainly may be called; 
for, with all their efforts, and they have made 
many, they have not been able to resist the dis- 
tempered vigour and insane .alacrity with which 
you are rushing to your min. But it docs so 
happen that the falsity of this circul.atiou is, 
like the rest, demonstrated by indisputable 
dates and records. 

So little was the change kno^vn in America, 
that the letters of yonr governors, giving an ac- 
count of these disturbances long after they had 
arrived at their highest pitch, were all directed 
to the olil ministry, and particularly to the Earl 
of Halifax, the Secretary of State corresponding 
with the colonies, without once in the smallest 
degree intimating the slightest suspicion of any 
ministerial revolution whatsoever. Tlie ministry 
was not changed in England until the 10th day 
of July 1765. On the 14th of the preceding June, 
Governor Fauquier, from Virginia, writes thus, 
and wites thus to the Earl of Halifax : “Govern- 
ment is set at defiance, not having strength 
enough in her hands to enforce obedience to the 
laws of the country. The private distress which 
every roan feels increases the general dissnti.sfac. 
tiou at the duties laid by the Stamp Act, which 
breaks out and shows itself upon every trilling 
occasion.” The general dissatisfaction had pro- 
duced some time before, that is, on tlie 29th of 
May, several strong public resolves against the 
Skimp Act ; and those resolves are assigned by 
Governor Bernard as the cause of the insuiTCC- 
tions in Massachusetts Bay, in his letter of the 
15th of August, still addressed to the Earl of 
Halifax; and he continued to address such ac- 
counts to that minister quite to the 7th of Sep- 
tember of the same year. Similar accounts, and 
of as late a date, were sent from other governors, 
and all directed to Lord Halifax. Not one of 
these letters indic-ates the slighte.st idea of a 
change, either known, or even .apprcheiideiL 

Thus are blown away the insect race of courtly 
falsehoods 1 thus perish the miserable inventions 
of the wretched runners for a wTctched cause, 
which they have flyblown into every weak and 
rotten part of tlie country, in vain hopes that 
when their maggots had taken wing, their imi'or- 
tunate buzzing might sound something like the 


hlicvoicel , 

5ir, I have troubled you sulTiciently with the 
te of America before the repeal. Now I tuni 
the honourable gentleman who so stoutly 
dlen"es us to tell wliether, after the repeal, 
, provinces were quiet 1 nds is coming home 
the point. Here I meet him directly, and 
swer most readily : They were quid. And I, 
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in mv tom challenge him to prove when, where, I hope the honoorat.lc gentleman Ims rcceivcl 

" -“r ‘F“ 'vEStr : 

laws were attacked! But I quit the vantage Uty and concord. Sir, this per od was 
Xl on Xh I stand, and where I might long as it was happy. Another scene was 
Lve the burden of proof upon him. I w.alk opened, and other actors appeared on tlio sla. . 
down upon the open plain, and undertake to The state, in the condition I have <lcscr it, 
show that they were not only quiet, but showed was delivered into the hands of Lord tlialiiam 
many unequivocal marks of acknowledgment —a great and celebrated name— a name that 
and gratitude. And, to give him every advan- keeps the name of this country respectable in 
tatje I select tlie obnoxious colony of Massa- every other on the globe* It nlayl)otnl!ycaUc^l— 


laws were attacked! But I quit the vantage 
gTOund on which I stand, and where 1 might 
leave the burden of proof upon him. I w.alk 
down upon the open plain, and undertake to 
show that they were not only quiet, but showed 


chusetts Bay, which at this time (but without 
bearing her) is so heavily a culprit before Parlia- 
meut. I will select their proceedings even under 
circumstances of no small irritation ; for, a little 
imprudently, I must say. Governor Bernard 
mixed in the administration of the lenitive of 
the repeal no small acrimony arising from matters 


"Clarum ci vcnoraljllo nomcn, 

Gcnlibiu, ct muUum ooslrtc quod proderat urbl.” 

(“A nano Illustrious and revered by nntlcne, 

And rich in IdctslnKS for our country’s Bood.”) 

—Lucan's VharsaHa, b. lx. 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, lile 
merited rank, bis superior eloquence, his epien* 


of a separate nature Yet see, sir. the effect of s’ervicc; the ‘vast 

that leniUve, though mixed with these bitter mankind, and, more 

ingredienU; and bow this rugged people can 


express themselves on a measure of conces- canonises and sanctifies a great char- 

*1 • *i • acter, will not suffer mo to censure any part of 

It It IS not m our power, soy they, in their ,,, 

address to Governor Deraatd, “in so full a ,,i,p„,e,Uo Uaine him. Letthoaa 

manner as will be axpected, to show our re-spcct. ^ adulation, insiill 

tul grail ude to lha mother country, or to make ij„t I do not 

a dutiful and affectionate return to the indul* , , , , 


gence of the king and Parliament, it shall be no 
fault of ours; for this we intend, and hope wo 
shall be able fully to effect.” 


presume to censure, I may have leave to lament 
For a wise man, ho seemed to mo at that time 
to bo governed too much by general maxims. I 


w 1 1 * p I *i * *1 • "* 1, 1 1, 1 speak with the freedom of history, and, I hope. 

Would to God that this temper had been cul- ^ r, * f*i _ • 

livated, managad, and act ta action I Other 0".“ 7^"''’; 

eirccla than those ihich we have since felt would '">”'“8 7” 

have reaiilled from it. On the requisition for “"''“PPJ' 


compensation to those who had sSffered from 


the violence of the populace, in the same address "lischievous to himself ; and for that reason, 
they say; “The recommendation enjoined by country; 

Mr Secretary Conway’s letter, and in conse- effects of which, I am afrani, aro 

qucncc thereof made to us, we wUl embrace the for ®ver incurable. He made an adraiutstr.M.ion 
tirst convenient opportunity to consider and act checkered and speckled ; he put together a 
upon.” They did consider; they did act upon P*®®® indented and whlinsi. 

it. They obeyed the requisition. I know the ‘dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; 
mode has been chicaned upon; but It was sub- ® P*®®® diversified mosaic ; such a tesse 
sUntiaUy obeyed, and much better obeyed than pavement without cement ; hero a bit of 

IfearthoParliamentaryreqiiisitionofthissession *'*®®*^ stone, and there a bit of white; patriots 

will be, tbongh enforced by all your rigour, and ‘courtiers, king’s friends and Republicans, 
t«cked with all your power. In a wonl*, the ''^diigs and Tories, treacherous friends and 
damages of popular fury were compensated by ®P®“ ; that it was indeed a very curious 

legislative gravity. Almost every' other part of utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 

America in various ways demonstrated their Tho colleagues whom ho had assorted 

gratitude. I am bold to say that so sudden a ^^® boards, stared at each other, ond 
calm recovered after so violent a storm is with- obliged to a.sk, “ Sir, your name I Sir, you 
out parallel in history. To say that no other ^®'® ^^® ‘>f >ne — Mr Such-a-onc — I 

disturbance should happen from any other cause ® thousand pardons.” I vonturo to say, it 
is folly. But, ns far as appearances went, by the happen, that persons had a single olllco 

judicious sacrifice of one law, you procured an between them, who had never spoken to 

acquiescence in all that remained. After this other in their lives, until they found thera- 
expcrience nobody shall persuade me, when a selves^ tboy knew not how, pigging together 
whole people are concerned, that acts ot leuitv points, in the sante truckle-hed,* 

are not means of conciliation h ^ 

* ADoslon may here be made to tbc coao of the 
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Sir, in conseoucuco of this lurangcment, hav- 
iog put so much the Joi^gcr portion of bis enemies 
and opposers in power, the confusion was such 
that his own principles could not possibly hare 
any clVect or influence in the conduct of affairs. 
If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any 
other cause withdrew him from public cares, 
principles directly the contrary were sure to 
predominate. When he had executed his plan, 
he had not an inch of ground to stand upon. 
Wlien he had accomplished his scheme of ad- 
ministration, he was no longer a minister. 

^^^len his face was hid but for a moment, bis 
whole system was on a wide sea, without chart 
or compass. The gentlemen, his particular 
friends, who, with the names of various de- 
partments of ministry, were admitted to seem 
as if they acted under him, with a modesty 
that becomes all men, and with a confidence in 
him which was justilied, even in its e.xtrava- 
gance, by bis superior abilities, had never, in any 
instance, presumed upon any opinion of their 
own. 

Deprived of his guiding influence, they were 
wliirled about, the sport of every gust, and 
easily driven into any port ; and as those who 
joiiic<l with them in manning the vessel were the 
most directly opposite to his opinions, measures, 
and character, and far the most artful and most 
powerful of the set, they easily prevailed, so as 
to seize upon the vacant, unoccupied, and dere- 
lict minds of his friends ; and instantly they 
turned the vessel wholly out of the course of bis 
policy. As if it were to insult as well as to 
betray him, even long before the close of the 
first session of his administration, when every- 
thing was publicly transacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an Act declaring 
it highly just and expedient to raise a revenue 
in America. For even then, sir, even before 
this splendid orb was entirely set, and while the 
western horizon was in a blaze with bis descend- 
ing glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens 
arose another luminary, and, for his hour, be- 
came lord of the a.scendaiit. 

'fids light, too, is passed and set for ever. You 
understand, to be sure, that I speak of Charles 
Townsend, ofiiciolly the reproducer of this fatal 
scheme, whom I cannot even now remember 
without some degree of sensibility. In truth, 
sir, bo was the delight and ornament of this 
House, and the charm of every society which he 
honoured with his presence. Perhaps there 
never arose in this country, nor in any country, 
a man of a more pointed and finished wit, and 
(where his passions were not concerned) of a 
more refined, exquisite, and penetrating judg- 
ment. If he had not so great a stock as some 
have had who flourished formerly, of knowledge 

Honourable Lord North and George Cooke, Esq., who 
were made joint paymasters in the summer of 1760, 
oil the removal of the RocklnRham adminlstnation. 


long treasured up, he knew better by far, than 
any man I ever was acquainted with, how to 
bring together within a short time all that was 
necessary to establish, to illustrate, and to de- 
corate th.at side of the question he supported 
He stated his matter skilfully and powerfully. 
He particularly excelled in a most luminous ex- 
planation and display of bis subject. His style 
of argument was neither trite and vulgar, nor 
subtle and abstruse. He hit the House just 
between wind and water ; and, not being trouble I 
with too anxious a zeal for any matter in ques- 
tion, he was never more tedious or more earnest 
than the preconceived opinions and present 
temper of bis hearers required, to whom ho was 
always in perfect unison. He conformed exactly 
to the temper of the House ; and he seemed to 
guide, because he was always sure to follow 
it. 

I beg pardon, sir, if, when I speak of this and 
other great men, I appear to digress in saying 
something of their characters. lu this eventful 
history of the revolutions of America, the char- 
acters of such men are of much importance. 
Greai men are Vie guide-posts and land-marks in 
the state. The credit of such men at court, or 
in the nation, is the sole cause of all the public 
measures. It would be an invidious thing (most 
foreign, I trust, to what you think my disposi- 
tion) to remark the errors into which the autho- 
rity of great names has brought the nation, 
without doing justice at the same time to the 
great qualities whence that authority arose. 
The subject is uistructive to those who wish to 
form themselves on whatever of excellence has 
gone before them. There are many young 
members in the House (such of late has been 
the rapid succession of public men) who never 
saw that prodigy, Charles Townsend, nor, of 
course, know what a ferment he was able to 
excite in everything, by the violent ebullition of 
bis mixed virtues and failings. For failings he 
bad, undoubtedly. Many of us remember them. 
We are this day considering the effect of them. 
But he had no failings which were not owing to 
a noble cause— to an ardent, generous, perhaps 
an immoderate passion for fame — a passion 
which is the instinct of all great souls. Ho 
worshipped that goddess wheresoever she ap- 
pe.arcd ; but ho paid his particular devotions to 
her in her favourite habitation, in her chosen 
temple, the House of Commons. Besides the 
characters of the individuals that compose our 
body, it is impossible, Mr Speaker, not to ob- 
serve, that this House has a collective character 
of its own. That character, too, however im- 
perfect, is not unammble. Like all great public 
collections of men, you possess a marked love of 
virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. But among 
vices, there is none which the House abhors in 
the same degree with obstinacy. Obstinacy, sir, 
is certainly a great vice; and, in the changeful 
state of political affairs, it is frequently the cause 
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TL ^ y,n\.vfvi-T Yc-rv ‘lavniorc? This rine-si>nn adicniu ln‘«l tin; nH'ial 

of great tl.o fate of all ox-i-usito i-oli.-y. Hot tho origiual 

unfortunately, that pla„ of tl.o duties, ami the mo.lo oi cxcct.i.g 

Sagimnimity. fortitude, fidelity and firmness 

are closely allied to this disa^eeable quahty. o of our npidams^^ ^ _ 

^lYw tchn-s certn nly took care not to himself before it as at a lookiug-gla . 

sLkthemby^ vice wLh is the most dis- Ho had observed ^ 

tf I ta YOU several persons, nihnitely Ins jiirnio.H 

^Thli fear of displeasing those who ought most in all respects, had formerly rendered thein.sd vv.s 
to be pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the considerable in tl.is House by one mcllio.l a n ,... 
other extreme. He had voted, and, in the year They were a race of men (I hope ui C.o.1 th- 
1765, had been an advocate for the Stamp Act. species is extinct) who, when they rose in tli.-ir 
Things and the disposition of men’s minds were place, no man living could divine, from .any 
changed. In short, the Stamp Act began to be known adl.crcnco to parlies, to opinions, or to 
no favourite in this House. He therefore at- principles, from any order or system in llivir 
tended at the private meeting in which the politics, or from any se<iuel or comicclion iii 
resolutions moved by a right honourable gentle- their ideas, what part they were going to t-ake 
man were settled — resolutions leading to the in any debate. It is astonishing how much this 
repeal. The next day he voted for that repeal— uncertainty, especially at critical times, called 
and he would have spoken for it, too, if an illness the attention of all parties on such men. All 
(not, as was then given out, a political, hut, to eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to hear 
my knowledge, a very real illness) had not pre- them. Each p.irty gaped, and looked alternately 
vented it for their vote, almost to the end of their speeches. 

The very next session, as the fashion of this While the House hung in this uncertainty, now 
world passeth away, the repeal began to be in the Aear-Am’s rose from this side — now they 
as bad an odour in this House as the Stamp Act rebellowed from the other} and that parly to 
had been in the session before. To conform to whom they fell at length from their tremulous 
the temper which began to prevail, and to pre- and dancing balance, always receivcil them h. a 
vail mostly among those most in power, he de- tempest of applause. The fortune of such invn 
dared, very early in the winter, that a revenue was a temptation too great to be resisted by one 
must be had out of America. Instantly ho was to whom a single whilf of incense withlicld gave 
tied down to his engagements by some who had much greater pain than he received delight in 
no obje:.tion3 to such experiments, when made the clouds of it which daily rose about liiiii, from 
at the cost of persons for whom they had no the prodig.al superstition of innumerable ad- 
particular regard. The whole body of courtiers mirers. Ho was a candidate for contiadicloiy 
drove him onward. They always talked as if honours, and his great aim was to make those 


the king stood in a sort of humiliated state until 
something of the kind should be done. 

Here this extraordinary man, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, found himself in great straits. 
To please universally was the object of ins life : 


agree in admiration of him who never agreed in 
anything else. 

Hence arose this unfortunate Act, the subject 
of this day’s debate; from a disposition which, 
after making an American revenue to please one, 


but to tax and to please, no more than to love repealed it to please others, and again revived 


and to be wise, is not given to men. However, 
he attempted it To render the tax palatable to 
the partisans of American revenue, he made a 
preamble stating the necessity of such a revenue. 
To close with the American distinction, this 
revenue was ealemal, or port duty : but aqain. 


it in hopes of pleasing a third, and of catching 
something in the ideas of all. 

(5.) Tbcltevenuo Act of 1767 formed the fourth 
period of American policy. How we have fared 
since then ; what woeful variety of schemes have 
been adopted ; what enforcing and what repeal- 


^ ^ what bullying and what submitting; whal 

thaf on Sa. 'without obedience; 

I^dia^r™ r resistance, and. on 

kinds of nien 

from a shiUing to threepence. Bnt^to*^ 9 Pcnr« 

the favour of those who would tar A or even so much as a decent 

scene of collection ^ America, the unity of coldur in any one public me.asure— it is 

•^t, it was levied in tho '''ith the a tedious, irksome task. My duty may call me 

. -xat. nos levied m the colonies. What nerd I to open it out some other time ; on a forme. 

N 
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occasion I tried your temper on a part of it ; * 
for the present I shall forbear. 

After all these changes and agitations, your 
immediate situation upon the question on your 
paper is at length brought to this. You have an 
Act of Parliament, stating that “it is expedient 
to raise a revenue in America." By a partial 
repeal you annihilated the greatest part of that 
revenue, which this preamble declares to be so 
expedient You have substituted no other in 
the place of it. A Secretary of State has dis- 
claimed, in the Icing’s name, all thoughts of such 
a substitution in future. The principle of this 
disclaimer goes to what has been left as well as 
what has been repealed. The tax which lingers 
after its companions (under a preamble declaring 
an American revenue expedient, and for the sole 
purpose of supporting the theory of that pre- 
amble) militates with the assurance authentically 
conveyed to the colonics, and is an exhnustless 
source of je.alousy and animosity. On this state, 
which I take to be a fair one, not being able to 
discern any grounds of honour, advantage, peace, 
or power, for adhering either to the Act or to 
the preamble, I shall vote for the question which 
leads to the repeal of both. 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then 
secure something to fight for, consistent in theory 
and valuable in practice. If you most employ 
your strength, employ it to uphold you in some 
honourable right or some profitable wrong. If 
you are apprehensive that the concession recom- 
mended to you, though proper, should be a means 
of drawing on you further but unreasonable 
claims, why then employ yonr force in support- 
ing that reasonable concession against those un- 
reasonable demands. You will employ it with 
more grace, with better effect, and with great 
probable concurrence of all the quiet and rational 
people in the provinces, who are now united 
with and hurried away by the violent; having, 
indeed, different dispositions, but a common 
interest. If you apprehend that on a concession 
you shall be punished by metaphysical process 
to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this; ^Vhen you 
have recovered your old, your strong, your ten- 
able position, then face about — stop short — do 
nothing more — reason not at all— oppose the 
ancient policy and practice of the empire as a 
rampart against the speculations of innovators 
on both sides of the question, and you will stand 
on great, manly, and sure ground. On this 
solid basis fix your machines, and they will 
draw worlds toward you. 

Your ministers, in tlieir own and his Majesty’s 
name, have already adopted the American dis- 
tinction of internal and external duties. It is a 
distinction, whatever merit it may have, that 
was originally moved by the Americans them- 

* In moving resolutions regarding tbe dlslarbances 
In America, in Maj 1770. 


selves; and I think they will acquiesce in it, if 
they are not pushed with too much logic and 
too little sense in all the consequences ; that is, 
if external taxation be understood as they and 
you understand it when you please to be, not a 
distinction of geography, hut of policy ; that it 
is a power for regulating trade, and not for sup- 
porting establishments. The distinction, which 
is as nothing with regard to right, is of most 
weighty consideration in practice. Recover 
your old ground and your old tranquillity. Try 
it. I am persuaded the Americans will compro 
mise with you. When confidence is once re 
stored, the odions and suspiciou.s sxi.mmtm.jus* 
will perish of course. The spirit of practica- 
bility, of moderation, and mutual convenience, 
will never call in geometrical exactness as the 
arbitrator of an amicable settlement. Consult 
and follow your experience. Let not the long 
story with which I have exercised your patience 
prove fruitless to your interests. 

For my part, I should choose (if I could have 
my wish) that the proposition of the honourable 
gentleman [Mr Fuller] for the repeal could go to 
America without the attendance of the penal 
bills. Alone, 1 could almost answer for its suc- 
cess. I cannot be certain of its reception in the 
had company it may keep. In such hetero- 
geneous assortments, the most innocent person 
will lose the effect of bis innocency. Qiliongh 
you should send out this angel of peace, yet you. 
are sending out a destroying angel too; and 
what would he the effect of the conflict of these 
two adverse spirits, or which would predominate 
in the end, is what I dare not say : whether the 
lenient measures would cause American passion 
to subside, or the severe would increase its fury. 
All this is in the hand of Providence. Yet now, 
even now, I should confide in the prevailing 
virtue and efficacious operation of leuity, though 
working in darkness, and in chaos, in the midst 
of all this unnatural and turbid combination. I 
should hope it might produce order and beauty 
in the end. 

Let us, sir, embrace some system or other be- 
fore we end this session. Bo you mean to tax 
America, and to draw a productive revenue from 
thencel If you do, speak out: name, fix, ascer- 
tain this revenue ; settle its quantity ; define its 
objects; provide for its collection; and then 
fight, when you have something to fight for. If 
you murder, rob 1 If you kill, take possession ; 
and do not appear in the character of madmen, 
as well as as.sassins, violent, vindictive, bloody, 
and tyrannical, without an object But may 
better counsels guide you I 

Again and again revert to your old principles. 
Seek peace and ensue it Leave America, if she 
has taxable matter in her, to tax herself. I am 

• The full quotiition belns, “Samnium Jus cstsum- 
ma iDjuria"— “JtiKht, when pressed to an extreme, 
becomes the heiclit ol injustice. ’ 
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not here going into the distinctions of rights, nor 
attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not 
enter into these metaphysical distinctions. I 
hate the very sound of them. Leave the Amen- 


government, from hcii.;; .any more than a flort 
of approximation to tin* light— U it therefore 
tliat the colonie'i arc to m from it inlinit' iy . 
When this child of ours wislies to as.siinil.il*- to 


hate the very souna 01 inem. - „„,i fn with a true filial rr . in- 

C.™sa3.he,„„de„«y.t=„,...na .h.e d^nc. of I, 

tions, horn of our unhappy contest, wi j Bhann fnl 

«l„ ft. TLe, n„a t,..r t^n to U.c, ^ ^ ^ 

guished for ever. Be content to hind America which we are not able to w ork off, to s.rvc the. i 
by lawsoftrado; you have always done it. Let for their freedom ? i „„ n u 

L be your reason for binding their trade. Do If m Ih 1 ta to of 

not burden them with taxes ; you were not used | lion: Will they he coii.cnt in such 
to do so from the beginning. Let this be your , slavery? If not, look to the consequencc-s. lb- 
reason for not taxing. These are the arguments fleet how you ought to govern a peop o who 
of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the think they ought to bo free, and think they are 
tr^T there onlv thev mav be discussed , not. Your seberoo yields no revenue ; it yields 


schools, for there only they may be discussed 
with safety. But if, intemperately, unwisely, 
fatally, you sophisticate and poison the very 
source of government, by nrging subtle deduc- 
tions, and consequences o<1ious to those you 
govern, from the unlimited and illimitable 
nature of supreme sovereignty, you will teach 
them by these means to call that sovereignty 


nothing but discontent, disorder, disobedience; 
and, such is the state of America, that, after 
wading up to your eyes in blood, you could 
only end just where you began ; that is, to tax 
wbero ijo revenue is to bo found ; to — my voice 
fails me; luy inclination, indeed, carries me no 
further— all is confusion beyond it. [Here Mr 
Burke was compelled by illness to stop for a 


itselfin question. Wien you drive him hard, Burke was compelled by illness to stop 
the boar will surely turn upon the hunters. If | short time, after which ho proceeded :] 
that sovereignty and their freedom cannot be j Well, sir, I h.ive recovered a little, and, before 
reconcUed, which will they take? They will I sit down, I must say something to another 
cast your sovereignty in your face. Nobody point with which gentlemen urge us: What is 
will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the gentle- to become of the Declaratory Act, asserting the 
men on the other side call forth all their ability; entireness of British legislative authority, if wo 
let the best of them get up and tell me what one abandon the practice of taxation I 
character of liberty the Americans have, and For my part, I look upon tlio rights stated in 
what one brand of slavery they aro free from, that Act exactly in the manner in which I viewed 
if they are bound in their property and industry them on its very first proposition, and wliicli I 
by all the restraints you can imagine on com- have often taken the liberty, with great humility, 
merce, and at the same time are made pack- to lay before you. I look, I say, on the imperial 
horses of every tax you choose to impose, with- rights of Great Britain, and the privileges which 
out the least share in granting them! When the colonists ought to enjoy under these rights, 
they beor the burdens of unlimited monopoly, to be just the most rccoucilablo things in tho 
will you bring them to bear the burdens of world. Tlio Parliament of Great Britain sits at 
uulimited revenue too ! Tho Englishman in the head of her extensive empire in two capa- 
America will feel that this is slavery— that it is cities : one as the local legislature of this islam!? 
slavery will be no compensation either to providing for all things at home, immediately, 


his feelings or his understanding. 

A noble lord [Lord Carmarthen], who spoke 
some time ago, is full of the fire of ingomious 
youth; and when he has modelled the ideas of a 
lively imagination by further experience, ho will 
be on ornament to his country in either House. 
He has said that the Americans are our children. 


and by no other instrument than tho executive 
power. The other, and, I think, her nobler 
cap-acity, is what I call her imperial character, 
in which, os from tho throne of heaven, she 
superintends all tho several inferior legislatures, 
and guides and controls them all without anni- 
hilating any. As all these provincial logis- 


^d how cim they revolt against their parent? latures are only co-ordinato to each other, they 


Ho says that if they are not free in their present 
state, England is not free, hecanse Manchester, 
and other considerable places, are not repre* 
sonted. So, then, becanse some towns in Eng* 
land are not represented, America is to have no 

representative at aUs They are our children 


ought all to be subordinate to ber ; else they 
can neither preserve mutual peace, nor hope for 
mutual justice, nor effectually afford mutual 
assistance* It is necessary to coerco the negli* 
gent, to restrain the violent, and to aid the weak 
and deficient, by tho overruling plenitude of her 


po;cr 

of iliinfre Aiaj *1 resistance of others while they arc equal to tho common 

binders out* ^ various mutations of time, ends of their institution But, in order to 
8 ernment, or any scheme of enable Forliament to answer all these cuds -of 
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provident and beuencicnt superintendence, her 
powers must be boundless. The gentlemen who 
think the powers of Parliament limited may 
please themselves to talk of requisitions. But 
suppose the requisitions are not obeyed. WTiat ! 
shall tliere be no reserved power in the empire 
to supply a deficiency which may weaken, divide, 
and dissipate the whole? We arc engt^ed in 
war; the Secretary of State calls upon the 
colonies to contribute; some would do it — I 
think most would cheerfully furnish whatever 
is demanded ; one or two, suppose, hang back, 
and, easing themselves, let the stress of the 
draught lie on the others : surely it is proper 
that some authority might legally say, “Tax 
yourselves for the common supply, or Parlia- 
ment will do it for you.” This backwardness 
was, as I am told, actually the case of Pennsyl- 
vania for some short time toward the beginning 
of the last war, owing to some internal dissen- 
sions in the colony. But, whether the factwere 
so or otherwise, the case is equally to be pro- 
vided for by a competent sovereign pow-er. But 
then this ought to be no ordinary power, nor ever 
used in the first instance. This is what I meant 
when 1 have said at various times that I consider 
the power of taxing in Parliament as an instru- 
ment of empire, and not as a means of supply. 

Such, sir, is my idea of the constitution of the 
British empire, as distinguished from the consti- 
tution of Britain ; and on these grounds I think 
subordination and liberty may be sufficiently 
reconciled through the whole; whether to serve 
a refining speculatist or a factious demagogue, I 
know not ; but enough, surely, for the ease and 

happiness of man. 

Sir, while we held this happy course we drew 
more from the colonies than all the impotent 
violence of despotism ever could extort from 
them. We did this abundantly in the last war. 
It has never been once denied ; and what reason 
have we to imagine that the colonics would not 
have proceeded in supplying Government as 
liberally, if you had not stepped in and hindered 
them from contributing by interrupliDg the 
channel in which their liberality flowed with so 
strong a course, by attempting to take, instead 
of being satisfied to receive? Sir William 
Temple says that Holland has loaded itself with 
ten tiroes the impositions which it revolted from 
Spain rather than submit to. He says true. 
Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows neither 
how to accumulate nor how to extinct. 

I charge, therefore, to Ibis new and unfortunate 
system, the loss not only of peace, of union, and 
of commerce, but even of revenue, which iU 
friends are contending for. It is morally certain 
that we have lost at least a million of free grants 
since the peace. I think wo have lost a great 
deal more ; and that those who look for a re- 
venue from the provinces never could have pur- 
sued, even in that light, a course more directly 
repugnant to their purposes. 


Now, sir, I trust I have shown, first, on that 
narrow ground which the honourable gentleman 
measured, that you are like to lose nothing by 
complying with the motion except what you 
have lost already. I have shown afterward that 
in time of peace you flourished in commerce, 
and, when war required it, had sufficient aid 
from the colonies, while you pursued your 
ancient policy; that you threw everything into 
confusion when you made the Stamp Act; and 
that you restored everything to peace and order 
when you repealed it I have shown that the 
revival of the system of taxation lias produced 
the very worst cfiects; and that the partial 
repeal has produced, not partial good, but uui- 
versal evil. Let these considerations, founded 
on facts, not one of which can be denied, bring 
us back to our reason by the road of our experi- 
ence. 

I cannot, ns I have said, answer for mixed 
measures; but surely this mixture of lenity 
would give the whole a better chance of success. 
When you once regain confidence the way will 
be clear before you. Then you may enforce the 
Act of Navigation when it ought to be enforced. 
Yon will yourselves open it where it ought stiU 
further to bo opened. Proceed in what you do, 
whatever you do, from policy, and not from 
rancour. Let us act like men, let us act like 
statesmen. Let us hold some sort of consistent 
conduct. It is agreed that a revenue is not to 
be had in America. If we lose the profit, let us 
get rid of the odium. 

On this business of America, I confess I am 
serious even to sadness. I have had but one 
opinion concerning it since I sat, and before I sat, 
in Parliament The noble lord [Lord North] 
will, as usual, probably attribute the part taken 
by me and my friends in this business to a de- 
sire of getting his places. Let him enjoy this 
happy and original idea. If I deprived him of 
it, I should take away most of bis wit, and all 
his argument But I had rather bear the brunt 
of all his wit, and, indeed, blows much heavier, 
tlian stand answerable to God for embracing a 
system that tends to the destruction of some of 
the very best and fairest of His works. But I 
know the map of England ns well as the noble 
lord, or as any other person ; and I know that 
the way I take is not the road to preferment 
My excellent and honourable friend under me on 
the floor [Mr Dowdcswell] has trod that road 
with great toil for upwards of twenty years 
together. He is not yet arrived at the noble 
lord’s destination. However, the tracks of my 
worthy friend are those I have ever wished to 
follow, because I know they lead to honour. 
Long may we tread the same road together, 
whoever may accompany us, or whoever may 
laugh at us on our journey. I honestly and 
solemnly declare I have in all seasons ailhercd 
to the system of 176G, for no other reason than 
that I think it laid deep in your truest interests; 
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and that, by limiting the exercise, it fixes on the 

firmest foundations a real, 

grounded authority in Parliament. Until you 

© ... » — ^Yill 1)0 DO 


come back to that 
peace for England. 


system, there 


[Tklr Burke’s motion was negatived by a vote 
of 182 to 49 ; and the Act for quartering troops 
in Boston was passed about a month after.] 


wlto 


plan for our American government, a.s we 
on the first day of the session. If, sir, wo m. 
cliiio to the side of conciliation, wo nro not at 
all embarrassed (unlc.s-s wo i>lea.so to inako <*ur- 

selvcsso)by any incongruous inixlnrcof coercion 

and restraint. Wc arc tlicreforo called upon, as 
it were by a superior warning voice, ogam to 
attend to America ; to attend to the whole of it 
together; and to review the subject with on 
uiHisnal degree of care .iiid calmness. 

Surely it is an awful subject, or there is none 
80 on this side of the grave. When I first liml 
the honour of a seat in this House, Uio affairs of 
that continent pressed themselves upon us as 
the most important and mor.t delicate object of 
Parliamentary attention. My little siiaro in 
tins great deliberation oppressed mo, I foiiml 
myself a partaker In a very liigh trust; and 
having no sort of reason to rely on the strength 
of my natural abilities for the proper execution 
of that trust, I was obliged to take more than 
common pains to instruct myself in everything 
which relates to our colonics. I was not less 
under the necessity of fonning some fixed ideas 
concerning the general policy of the British 
empire. Something of this sort seemed to be 
indispensable, in order, amid so vast a fluctua- 


ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA.* 

[On February 20th Lord North brought forward 
a resolution, which was agreed to, which was 
*0 the effect that, although Parliament could 
never relinquish the right of taxation, yet if the 
Americans would propose means of contributing 
their share to the common defence, the exercise 
of the right might, without hesitation, be sus- 
pended, and the privilege of raising their own 
portion of contribution conceded to the colonists, 
llis design was to open the way for treating 
separately with the different provinces, and in 
creating hostile interests reduce the whole to sub- 
jection. The measure which Burke proposes in 
the following speech was : “ To admit the Ameri- 
cans to an equal interest in the British constitu- 
tion, and place them at once on the footing of tiou of passions and opinions, to concentre my 
other Englishmen.” It has been remarked that thoughts; to ballast my conduct; to preserve 


there are more passages in this than in any other 
of Mr Burke’s speeches, which have been admired 
and quoted for the richness of their imagery, 
and the force and beauty of their descriptions, 
whilst Sir James Mackintosh has pronounced 
it 'Hhe most faultless of Mr Burke’s produc- 
tions,”] 

I hope, sir, that, notwithstanding the ansterity 
of the chair, year good-nature will incline you 
to some degree of indulgence towards huin.an 
frailty. Yon will not think It unnatural that 
those who have an object depending, which 
strongly engages their hopes and fears, should 
bo somewhat inclined to superstition. As I 
came into the House full of anxiety about the 
event of my motion, I found, to my infinite 
surprise, that the grand penal bill, by which wc 
had passed sentence on the trade and sustenance 
of America, is to be returned to us from the 
other House, f I do confess I could not help 
looking on this event as a fortunate omen. I 
look npon it as a sort of providential favour, by 


in^from being blown about by every wind ol 
fashionable doctrine. I really did not think it 
safe, or manly, to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from 
America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find my- 
self in perfect concurrence with a large majority 
in this House.* Bowing under that high author- 
ity, and penetrated with the sharpness and 
strength of that early impression, I have con- 
tinued ever since in my original sentiments 
without the least deviation. Whether this be 
owing to an obstinate perseverance in error, or 
to a religious adherence to what appears to me 
truth and reason, it is in your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged viciv of 
objects, made during this interval more frequent 
changes in their sentiment and their conduct than 
could be justified in a particular pcrsoi^upon the 
contracted scale of private information. But 
though I do not hazard anything approaching 
to a censure on the motives of former Parliaments 
to all those alterations, one fact is undoubted — 


which we^ put once more in possession of our | that under them the state of America has been 

kept in continual agitation. Everything ad- 
ministered as remedy to the public complaint, if 
it did not prodnee, was at least followed by a 
heightening of the distemper ; until, by a variety 
of experiments, that important country has been 
brought into her present situation— a situation 
which I will not miscall, which I dare not name, 

* This was in 1760, when the Stamp Act was re 
pealed by the Itockinghnin ailcnlnlstmtlon 


deliberative capacity, upon a business so very 
questionable in its nature, so very uncertain in 
its issue. By the return of this bUl, which 
seemed to have taken its flight for ever, we are, 
at this very instant, nearly as free to choose a 

* A speedi deUveted In the House of Conmions. 
Mardi 22, 1775. 

t An Act interdicting the trade and fisheries of all 
Ujc New England colonies. 
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which I scarcely know bow to comprehend in 
the teiTOS of any description. 

In this posture, sir, things stood at the he- 
ginning of the session. About that time, a 
worthy member [Mr Rose Fuller] of great Parlia- 
mentary experience, who in the year 1766 filled 
the chair of the American committee witli much 
ability, took me aside, and, lamenting the pre- 
sent aspect of our politics, told me things were 
come to such a pass, that our former methods of 
proceeding in the House would be no longer 
tolerated. That the public tribunal (never too 
indulgent to a long and unsuccessful Opposition) 
would now scrutinise our conduct with unusual 
severity. Th.at the very vicissitudes and shift- 
ings of ministerial measures, instead of convict- 
ing their authors of inconstancy and want of 
system, would be taken as an occasion of charg- 
ing us with a predetermined discontent, which 
nothing could satisfy; while wc accused every 
measure of vigour as cruel, and every proposal 
of lenity ns weak and irresolute. The public, he 
said, would not have patience to see us play the 
game out with our adversaries; we must pro- 
duce our hand. It would be expected that 
those who for many years had been active in 
such affairs, should show that they had formed 
some clear and decided idea of the principles of 
colony government, and were capable of drawing 
out something like a platform of the ground 
which might be laid for future and permanent 
tranquillity. 

I felt the tnith of what ray honourable friend 
represented, but I felt my situation too. His 
application might have been made with far 
greater propriety to many other gentlemen. No 
man was, indeed, ever better disposed or worse 
qualified for such an undertaking than myself. 
Though I gave so far in to his opinion that I 
immediately threw my thoughts into a sort of 
Parliamentary form, I was by no means equally 
ready to produce them. It generally argues 
some degree of natural impotence of mind, or 
some want of knowledge of the world, to hazanl 
plans of government, except from a seat of 
authority. Propositions are made, not only 
ineffectually, but somewhat disreputably, when 
the miude of men are not properly disposed for 
their reception ; and, for my part, I am not am- 
bitious of ridicule— not absolutely a candidate 
for disgrace. 

Besides, sir, to speak the plain truth, I have 
in general no very exalted opinion of the virtue 
of paper government, nor of any politics in which 
the plan is to be wholly separated from the 
execution. But when I saw that anger and 
violence prevailed every day more and more, and 
that things were hastening toward an incurable 
alienation of our colonies, I confess my caution 
cave way. I felt this, ns one of those few mo- 
inents in which deconim yields to a higher duty. 
Public calamity is a mighty leveller, and there 
arc occasions when any, even the slightest, 


chance of doing good, must he laid hold on, even 
by the most inconsiderable person. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so 
great and so, distracted as ours is merely in the 
attempt, an undertaking that would ennoble 
the flights of llie highest genius, and obtain 
pardon for the efforts of the meanest under- 
standing. Struggling a good while with these 
thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more firm. I 
derived, at length, some confidence from what 
in other circunnstances usually produces timidity. 
I grew less anxious, even from the idea of my 
own insignificance. For, judging of what you 
are by what you ought to be, I persuaded myself 
that you would not reject a reasonable proposi- 
tion because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it On the other hand, being totally 
destitute of all shadow of influence, natural or 
adventitious, I was very sure that if my proposi- 
tion were futile or dangerous— if it were weakly 
conceived or improperly timed, there was nothing 
exterior to it of power to awe, dazzle, or delude 
you. You will see it just as it is, and you will 
treat it just as it deserves. 

The PROPOSITION is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war ; nor peace to he bunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endless 
negotiations ; not pence to arise out of universal 
discord, fomented from principle in all parts of 
the empire; not peace to depend on the juridical 
determination of perplexing questions, or the 
precise njorklng the shadowy boundaries of a 
complex government It is simple peace, sought 
in its natural course and its ordinary haunts. 
It is peace sought in the spirit of peace, and laid 
in principles purely pacific. I propose, by re- 
moving the ground of the difference, and by 
restoring the former unsuspecting confidence of 
the colonies in the mother country, to give per- 
manent satisfaction to your people; and, far 
from a scheme of ruling by discord, to reconcile 
thenj to each other in the same Act, and by the 
bond of the very same interest, which reconciles 
them to British government. 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy over 
has been the parent of confusion, and ever'will bo 
so as long as the world endures. Plain good 
intention, which is « easily discovered at tho 
first view as fraud is surely detected at last, is 
(let me say) of no mean force in the government 
of mankiml Genuine simplicity of heart is a 
healing and cementing principle. My plan, 
therefore, being- formed upon tho most simple 
grounds imaginable, may disappoint some people 
when they hear it. It has nothing to recom- 
mend it to the pruriency of curious cars. Tlicre 
is nothing at all new and captivating in it. Tt 
has nothing of the splendour of the project 
which has been lately laid upon your table by 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon * [Lord Nortli]. 

• " Iliat when the governor, council, or assembly, or 
general court of any of his Majesty's provinces or 
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with 


It doea not propose to fill your lobby 
squabbling colony agents, who will require the 
interposition of your mace at every instant to 
keep the peace among them. It does not institute 
a magnificent auction of finance, where captivated 
provinces come to general ransom by bidding 
against each other, until you knock down the 
hammer, and determine a proportion of pay- 
ments beyond all the powers of algebra to 
equalise and settle* 

The plan which I shall presume to suggest 
derives, however, one great advantage from the 
proposition and registry of that noble lord s pro- 
ject. The idea of conciliation is admissible. 
First, the House, in accepting the resolution 
moved by the noble lord, has admitted, notwith- 
standing the menacing front of our address, not- 
withstanding our heavy bill of pains and penal- 
ties, that we do not think ourselves precluded 
from all ideas of free grace and bounty. 

Tlie House has gone further; it has declared 
conciliation admissible, •prtmoui to any submis- 
sion on the part of America. It has even shot a 
good deal beyond that mark, and has admitted 
that the complaints of our former mode of ex- 
erting the right of taxation were not wholly 
unfoooded. That right, thus exerted, is allowed 
to have bad something reprehensible in it, some- 
thing unwise, or something grievous; since, in 
the midst of onr beat and resentment, we, of 
ourselves, have proposed a capital alteration, 
and, in order to get rid of what seemed so s'ery 
exceptionable, have instituted a mode that is 
altogether new; one that is, indeed, wholly 
alien from all the ancient methods and forms of 
Parliament. 

Tlie princijlt of this proceeding is lat^e enough 
for my purpose. The means proposed by the 
noble lord for carrying his ideas into execution, 

I think, indeed, ore very indifTerently suited to 
the end ; and this I shall endeavour to show you 
before 1 sit down. But, for the present, I take 
my ground on the admitted principle. I mean 
to give peace. Peace implies reconciliation ; and, 

colonies In America, sliall propose to make provision, 
according to the condition, circumstances, and sltna- 
tion of such province or colony, for contrlbnting their 
proportion to the common <lefence(such proportion to 
he raised under tlio authority of the general court or 
general assembly of such province or colony, and 
disposable by Parliament), and shall engage to make 
provision also for the support of tbo civil government 
and the administration of justice in snch province or 
colony, it will be proper If such proposal shall be ap- 
proved by hli Uajesly and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and for so long as such provision shall bo made 
accordingly, to forbear, in respect of such province or 
colony, to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, or to im- 
^e any further duty, tax, or assessment, except sndi 
duties as U may be expedient to conUnue to levy 


where there lias been a HiakTial (lisputo, recon- 
ciliation does in a manner always imply conevH- 
sioii on the one part or on llio otiicr. In this 
state of things I make no difliculty in aflirming 
that the proposal ought to originate from ns. 
Great and acknowledged force is not impaii- d, 
either in ciTcctor in opinion, by an unwillingii«-sH 
to exert itself. Tlio superior power may olfi r 
peace with honour and with safety. Such un 
offer from such a power will bo attributed to 
magnanimity. But the concessions of tlie weak 
are the concessions of fear. When sucli a one i.s 
disarmed, ho is wholly at the mercy of his siip.- 
rior, and he loses for ever that time and those 
chances which, as they happen to all men. aie 
the strength and resources of all Inferior power. 

The Kvpital leading questions on which yon 
must this day decide, are these two: Firnt, 
■wktllitT you ^ht U> concede : ami, eeeondly, 
■what your concession ought to be. 

I. On'ilie first of these questions wo have 
gained, as I have just taken the liberty of 
observing to you, some groiuul. But 1 am 
sensible that a good deal more is still to bo 
done. Indeed, sir, to enable us to determine 
both on the one and the other of these great 
questions with a firm and precise judgment, 1 
think it may be necessary to consider distinctly — 
The true nature and the peculiar circumstances 
of the object which we have before us; because, 
after all our struggle, wlicther we will or not, 
must govern Americ.a according to that 


we 

nature and to those circumstances, and not 
according to our imaginations ; not according to 
abstract ideas of right; by no means according 
to mere general theories of government, the re- 
sort to which appears to me, in our prv.scnt 
situation, no better than arr.aDt trilling, 1 shall 
therefore endeavour, with your leave, to lay be- 
fore you some of the most material of the.se 
circumstances in as full and as clear a manner 
as 1 am able to state them. 

(1.) The first thing that wo have to consider 
with regard to the nature of the object, is 
the number of people in the colonies. 1 have 
taken for some years a good deal of pains on 
that point I can by no calculation justify my- 
self in placing the number below two millions 
of inhabitants of our own European blood and 
colour, besides at least five hundred thousand 
others, who form no inconsiderable part of 
the strength and opulence of the whole. This, 
sir, is, I believe, about the true number. There 
is no occasion to exaggerate, where plain truth 
is of so much weight and importance. But 
whether I put the present numbers too high or 
too low, is a matter of little moment. Such is 
the strength with which population shoots in 


impose for the the world, that,’ state tho numbers 

. . ' as high as we will, whHe the dispute continues, 


.iHOc of the duties last mentioned to becairied to the 
sccoant of such provinco or eoleny respectively."— 
Resolution moved by Urd Forth tn the commltleo, 
iud aBTeed to by the House, « 7 th February 1776, 


the exaggeration ends. While we are discussing 
any given magnitude, they are grown to it. 
While we spend our time in deliberating on the 
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modo of governing two millions, we shall find 
we have two millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow faster from infancy to 
manhood, than they spread from families to 
communities, and from villages to nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and 
the growing numbers in tlie front of our dc- 
liberation; because, sir, this consideration will 
make it evident to a blunter discernment than 
yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, 
pinched, occasional system will be at all suit- 
able to such an object. It will show you that 
it is not to be considered as one of those viininta 
wliich are out of the eye and consideration of 
♦he law; not a paltry excrescence of the staj^f 
not a mean dependant, who may be nMrtcted 
with little danii^ and provokec^mn little 
, danger. It will prove tha^om^^tm^ee of care 
- and caution is required ^^frnandling such an 
object ; it will show that you ought not, in 
reo-son, to trifle with so large a mass of the 
interests and feelings of the human race. You 
could at no time do so withont guilt ; and, be 
assured, you will not he able to do it long with 
impunity. 

(2.) But the population of this country, the 
great and growing population, though a very 
important consideration, will lose much of its 
weight if not combined with other circumstances. 
The commerce of yonr colonies is out of all pro- 
portion beyond the numbers of the people. 
This ground of their commerce, indeed, has 
been trod some days ago, and with great ability, 
by a distinguished person [Mr Gower] at your 
bar. This gentleman, after thirty-five years— 
it is so long since he appeared at the same place 
to plead for the commerce of Great Britain— has 
como again before you to plead the same cause, 
without any other effect of tin>e than that, to 
tho fire of imagination and extent of erudition 
which even then marked him as one of the first 
literary characters of his age, he has added a 
consummate knowledge in the commercial in- 
terest of his country, formed by a long course 
of enlightened and discriminating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after 
such a person with any detail, if a great part of 
tlie members who now fill the House had not 
the misfortune to he absent when he appeared 
at your bar. Besides, sir, I propose to take the 
matter at periods of time somewhat different 
from this. Tlicre is, if I mistake not, a point 
of view from whence, if you will look at this 
subject, it is impossible that it should not make 

an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts : one a cora- 

oam'ive state of the export trade of England to 
its colonies as it stood in the year 1704. and as 
it stood in the year 1772; the other a state of 
the export trade of this country to its colomes 
Lue as it stood in 1772, compared with the 

11a trade of England to all parts of the world, 
tdudea, in the year 1704. They 


are from good vouchers ; the latter period from 
tlie accounts on your table, the earlier from an 
original manuscript of Davenant, who first estab- 
lished the inspector-general’s office, which h.as 
been ever since his time so abundant a source of 
Parliamentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of 
three great branches: the African, which, ter- 
minating almoiit wholly in the colonies, must be 
put to the accom^^f their commerce ; the We.st 
Indian, and th^^fe^^mcrican. All these are 
so interwQimilrtl^^he attempt to separate them 
would^Sirto pieces the contexture of the whole, 
tiot entirely destroy, would very much 
depreciate the value of all the parts. I there- 
fore consider these three denominations to be, 
what in effect they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export 
side, at the beginning of this century, that is, in 
the year 1704, stood thus : 


Exports to North America and 
the West Indies, . . . £483,265 

To Africa, .... 86,665 

£569,930 

In the year 1772, which I take as a middle 
year between the highest and lowest of those 
lately laid on your table, the account was as 
follows : 


To North America and the West 


Indies, 
To Africa, 


. £4,791.734 
866,398 


To which, if you add the export 
trade from Scotland, which 
bad in 1704 no exictence, . 864,000 

£6,022,132 

From five hundred and odd thousand, it has 
giown to six millions. It has increased no less 
than twelvefold. This is the state of the colony 
trade, as compared with itself at these two 
periods, within this century; and this is matter 
for meditation. But this is not all. Examine 
niy second account. See how the export trade 
to the colonies alone in 1772 stood in the other 
point of view, that is, as compared to the whole 
trade of England in 1704. 

The whole export trade of Eng- 
land, including that to the 
colonies, in 1704, . . ■ £6,509,000 

Exported to the colonies alone, 
ill 1772, 6,024,000 

Difference, £485,000 

The trade with America alone is now within 
less than £500,000 of being equal to what this 
great commercial nation, England, carried on at 
the beginning of this century with the whole 
world ! If I had taken the largest year of those 
on your table, it would rather have exceeded. 
But, it will he said, is not this American trade 
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»n aniiatiiral protulieranco, that has drawn tlio 

juices from the rest of the body? The Mve^e. in l.y variutiM oi pcoi-t.-, i.y 

It is the very food that has nourished every Biirf-Asion of civilisinc coii'iuestH nii<l civilisin'' 

part into its present magnitude. Our general of 'scvculccu luunh-i 

trade has been greatly ougmcntcd, and aug ^ I 

mented more or less in almost every part to of a single life 1” If Oiis 

which it ever extended, but with this catena country had been foretold to him. 

of the whole. This is the relative proportion of see nothing to vary the prospect am c 
ihfl imuortance of the colonics at these two setting of his day 1 

periods^ and all reasoning concerning oiir mode Excuse me, sir, if. turning from sueh tl'ongbt . 

It treating them must have this proportion as 1 resume this comparative view J 

its basis or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, and have seen it on a largo scale , look at it on a 
Its ^ cne. I will point out to your attention a 

' uJspeaker, I cannot prevail on myself to particular instance ofit in the single province ot 

It is Pood Pcnnevlvania. In the year 1<04 that proMiieo 


of the world. WTialovcr Englaml has ht-.-n 
crowing to by a progre.ssivc increase of improve- 
l.rmit'ht in bv varieties of people, by 


hurry over this great consideration. It is good Pcnneylvania. In the year 1 1 U4 mac 
forTs to be here We stand where we have an called for £11,459 m value of your conimodU es 
immense view of what is. and what is past, native and foreign. Wfs the whole. What 

Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the did it demand in 1772? Why, nearly lifty timca 
future. Let us, however, before we descend as much; for in that year the export to Pennsyl- 
from this noble eminence, reflect that this vania was £507,909, nearly equal to the export 

CTcwth of our national prosperity has happened to all the colonies together in the lirst penod. 


within the short period of the life of man. It 
has happened within sixty-eight years. There 
are those alive whose memory might touch the 


I choose, sir, to enter into these minute and 
particular details, because generalities, whicn, 
in all other cases are apt to heighten ami raise 


two extremities. For instance, my Lord Bath- the subject, have here a tendency to sink it. 
urst might remember all the stages of the pro- V/hen we speak of the commerce with our cob 
gress. He was in 1704 of an age at least to be onics, fiction lags after trutli, invention is un- 
made to comprehend such things. He was then fruitful, and imagination cold and barren, 
old enough “acta parontum jam legere, et quae So far, sir, a.s to the importance of tho object 
sit poterit cognoscere virtus.” Suppose, sir, in tho view of its commerce, as concerned in the 
that the angel of this auspicious youth, foresee- exports from England. If I were to detail tho 
ing the many virtues which made him one of imports, I could show how many enjoyments 
the most amiable, as he is one of the most for- they procure, which deceive the burden of Hfo ; 
tuuate men of his age, had opened to him in how many materials which invigorate tho springs 
vision, that when, in the fourth generation, the of national industry, and extend and animate 
third prince of the House of Brunswick had sat every part of our foreign and domestic corn- 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which, mcrcc. This would bo a curious subject Indeed j 
by the happy issue of moderate and healing 
councils, was to bo made Gre.at Britain, ho 
should SCO his son, Lord Chancellor of England, 


by the happy issue of moderate and healing but I must prescribe bounds to myself in a 
councils, was to bo made Gre.at Britain, ho matter so >'ast and various, 
should SCO his son, Lord Chancellor of England, (3.) I pass, therefore, to the colonies in another 
turn back the current of hereditary dignity to iwint of view— their agriculture. Tliis they have 
its fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of prosecuted with sucb a spirit, that, basidcs feed- 
peerage, while be enriched the family with a ing plentifully tbeir own growing multitude, 
uew ona If, amid these bright and happy their annual export of grain, comprehending 
scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, that rice, has, some years ago, exceeded a million in 
angel should have drawn up the curtain, and value. Of their last harvest I am persuaded 
unfolded the rising glories of his country, and they will export much more. At the beginning 
while he was gazing with admiration on tho of the century, some of these colonics imported 
then commercial grandeur of England, the genius com from the mother country. For some time 
should point out to him a little speck, scarce past the old world has been fed from tho new’, 
visible in the mass of the national interest, a The scarcity which you have felt would have 
small seminal principle rather than a formed been a desolating famine, if this child of your t' 
body , and should tell him, “ Young man, there old age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman 
is Anittica— which at this day sen’cs for little charity, had not put tho full breast of its youth- 
more than to amuse you with stories of savage ful exuberance to tho mouth of ite exhuusted 
men aud uncouth manners; yet shall, before parent* • - 

you taste death, show itself equal to the whole 

of that commerce which now attracts the envy | * This deed of *• Reman chaTlty ** is told in PUny’i 
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(4.) At) to the wealth which the colonies have 
drawn from the sea hy their fisheries, you had all 
that matter fully opened at your bar. You 
surely thought those acquisitions of value, for 
they seemed even to excite your envy ; and yet 
the spirit by winch that enterprising employ- 
ment lias been exercised, ought rather, in my 
opinion, to have raised your esteem and admira- 
tion. And pray, sir, what in the world is equal 
to it I Pass by the other parts, and look at the 
manner in which the people of New England 
have of late carried on the whale fishery. While 
wc follow them among the tumbling mountains 
of ice, and behold them penetrating into the 
deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and 
Davis’s Straits — while we are looking for them 
beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of Polar cold — 
that they are at the antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen Serpent of the south.* Falk- 
land Island, which seemed too remote and 
romantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the 
j>rogress of their victorious industry. Nor is 
the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them 
than the accumulated winter of both the poles. 
We know tliat while some of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, | 
others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No 
sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. No 
climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither j 
the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of 
English enterprise, ever ^carried this most peril- 
ou.s mode of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people 
—a people who are still, as it were, but in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood. When I contemplate these things— 
when I know that the colonies in general owe 
little or nothing to any care of ours, and that 
they are not squeezed into this happy form by ^ 
the constraints of watchful and suspicious gov- * 
ernment, but that, through a wise and .salutary ' 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to 
take her own way to perfection— when I reflect 
upon these effects— when I sec how profitable 
tliey have been to us, I feel all the pride of 
power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom 
of human contrivances melt and die away 
within me. Jly rigour relents. I pardon some- 
thing to the spirit of liberty. 


"Natural History,” and is to tlio effect tiiat a woman 
condemned to be strangled in prison wna left Instead 
by the jailer to perish for want of food. She was 
visited frequently by her daughter, end still continued 
to exist when the jailer determined to dbeover tlio 
secret "coming suddenly upon them, he found that 
the daughter (who had some time previously given birth 
to a cliild) was supporting her from her ov/a breast. 

. -yiieiiydrns, or Water Serpent, a small constella- ^ 
lion 1> ing to the south, within the Antarctic circle. ^ 


I am sensible, sir, that all which I have asserted 
in my detail is admitted in the gross ; but that 
quite a different conclusion is dra^vn from it, 
America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It 
is an object well worth fighting for. Certainly 
it is, if fighting a people be the best way of 
gaining tbcin. Gentlemen in this respect will 
be led to their choice of means by their com- 
plexions and their habits. Those who under- 
stand the military art will, of course, have some 
predilection for it Those who wield the thunder 
of the state may have more confidence in the 
efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly for 
want of this knowledge, my opinion is much 
more in favour of prudent management than of 
force ; considering force not os an odious, but a 
feeble instniment, for preserving a people so 
numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited ns 
tliis, in a profitable and subordinate connection 
with us. 

1. First, sir, permit me to observe, that the 
use of force alone is but Imporari/. It may 
subdue for a moment, but it does not remove 
the necessity of subduing ^in ; and a nation 
is not governed which is perpetually to be con- 
quered. 

2. Myncxtobjectionieitsujjcerfainfy. Terroi 
is not always the effect of force ; and an arma- 
ment is not a victory. If you do not succeed, 
you are without resource ; for, conciliation fail- 
ing, force remains ; but, force failing, no further 
hope of reconciliation is left. Power and author- 
ity are sometimes bought by kindness, but they 
can never be begged as abus by an impoverished 
and defeated violence. 

3. A further objection to force is, that you 
impair the object by your very endeavours to 
preserve it. The thing you fought for is not the 
thing which you recover ; but depreciated, sunk, 
wasted, and consumed in the confest. Nothing 
less will content me than wJiole America. I do 
not choose to consume its strength along with 
our own, because in all parts it is the British 
strength that I consume. I do not choose to be 
caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting conflict, and still less in the midst of 
it I may escape; but I can make no insur- 
ance against such an event Let me add, that 
I do not choose wholly to break the American 
spirit, because it is the spirit that has made the 
country. 

4. Lastly, we have no sort of experience in 
favour of force os an instrument in the nUe of 
our colonies. Tlieir growth and their utility 
has been owing to methods altogether cUfferent. 
Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pur- 
sued to a fault. It may be so ; but we know, 
if feeling is evidence, tliat our fault was more 
tolerable than our attempt to mend it ; and our 
Bin far more salutary than our penitence. 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining 
tli.at high opinion of untried force, by which 
many gentlemen, for whose sentiments in othcj 
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particHlara I htive great respect, seem to so 

‘^BuUh“e« is*' emi bcLiud a tl.ird consideration 
concerning tliis object, which serves to deter- 
mine my opinion on the sort of policy which 
onght to he pnrsned in the management of 
America, even more that its population and its 
commerce-I mean its temper and character. In 
this character of the Americans a love of frcetlom 
is the predominating feature, which raarhs and 
distinguishes the whole ; and, ns an ardent is ^ 
always a jealous affection, your colonies become j 
suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever , 
they see the least attempt to wrest from them 
by force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what 
they think the only advantage worth living for. 
This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the 
English colonies, probably, than in any other 
people of the earth, and this from a variety of 
powerful causes, which, to understand the true 
temper of their minds, and the direction which 
this spirit takes, it will not lie amiss to lay open 
somewhat more largely. 


this onacle or not. They took infinite pains 1o 
inculcate, ns a fumhanu-ntai principle, that, in ..II 
monarchies, the people in..:.l, m effect, Ih. in- 
selves, mediately or immediately, posse s 11 c 
power of granting their owm money, or no sIm-I.-w 

of liberty rouhUub-sist The colonics draw fion. 

you. as with their life-blood, tl.ose idc.is and 
principles. Tlieir love of liberty, as with you. 
fixed and attached on this specific point of l-ixinj... 
Lilierty might be safe or might be endangered 
in twenty other particulars, without their being 
much pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its 
pulse; and, as they found that be.at th-y 
thought themselves sick or sound. I do m-t 
say whether they were right or wrong in apply- 
ing your general arguments to their own case. 
It is not easy, indeed, to make a monopoly of 
theorems and corollaries. The fact is, that they 
did thus apply those general arguments ; and 
your mode of governing them, whether through 
lenity or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, 
confirmed them in the imagination that they, os 


V *k**^»*j« I ... 

1. First, the people of the colonies are dc- • principles. 


j well as you, had an inU-rest in these common 


sceiidants of Englishmen. England, sir, is a 
nation which still, I hope, respects, and formerly 
adored her freedom. The colonists emigrated 


2. They were further confirmed in this 
pleasing error by the form of their provincial 

from you when this part of your character was popu ar m a lug i degree , 
most predominant; and they took this bias and popular ; m al , tho popular 
direction the moment they parted from your the most weighty ; and this share 
bauds. They are, therefore, not only devoted I in their ordinary government nestr fails to 
to liberlv, but to liberty according to English i«si*irc them with lofty sentiment, 
idcasandonEnglishprinciples. Abstractliberty, a strong aversion from whatever tends to deprive 


..... w ' 

like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. 
Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and 


them of their chief importance, 

3. If anything were wanting to this ncccs' 


every nation has formed to itself some favour- sary operation of tho forrn of government, re 
ite point which, by way of eminence, becomes ligioH would have given it a complete © ec . 
the criterion of their happiness. It happened. Religion, always a principle of energy, iti this 
youkuow, sir, that the great contests for freedom new people Is no way worn out or unpaired; 
in this countrj’ were, from the earliest times, and their mode of professing it is also one mam 
chiefly upon the question of taxing. Most of the cause of this free spirit. The people are Pro- 
contests in the ancient commonwealths turned testants ; and of that kind which is the roost 
primarily on the right of election of magistrates, \ adverse to all implicit submission of mind and 
or on the balance among the several orders of the ' opinion. This is a persuasion not only favour- 
state. The question of money was not with able to liberty, but built upon it I do not 
them so immediate. But in England it was think, sir, that the reason of this averseness in 
otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest the dissenting churches from all that looks like 
pens and most eloquent tongues have been absolute government, is so much to be sought in 
exercised ; the great^t spirits have acted and their religious tenets as in their history. Every 
suffered. In order to give the fullest satisfac- one knows that the Roman Catholic religion is at 
tion concerning the importance of this point, it least coeval with most of the Governments where 
was not only necessary for those who in argu- ' it prevails ; that It has generally gone hand in 
ment defended the excellence of the English con- ^ hand with them ; and received great favour and 
stitution, to insist on this privilege of granting , every kind of support from authority. Tho 
money as a dry point of fact, and to prove tliat Church of England, too, was formed from her 
the right had been acknowledged in andeut ' cradle under the nursing care of regular goveni- 
parchments and blind usages to reside in a cer- j ment. But the dissenting interests have sprung 
tain body called the House of Commons, They up in direct opposition to all the ordinary powers 
went much farther : they attempted to prove of the world, and could justify that opposition 
(and they succeeded) that in theory it ought to only on a strong claim to natural liberty. Their 
he so, from ths particular nature of a House of very existence depended on the powerful and 

Commons, as an immediate representative of the nnremitted assertion of that claim. All Pro- 

people, whether the old records had delivered testantism, even tho most cold and passive, is a 
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kind o{ dissent. But the religion most prevalent 
ill oar northern colonies is a rcftneinent on the 
principlu of resistance; it is the dissidcnce of 
dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of de- 
nominations, agreeing in nothing but in the 
communion of the spirit of liberty, is pre- 
dominant in most of the northern provinces ; 
where the Church of England, notwithstanding 
its legal rights, is in reality no more than a sort 
of private sect, not composing most probably 
the tenth of the people. Tlie colonists left 
England when this spirit was high, and in the 
emigrants was the highest of all ; and even that 
stream of foreigners, which has been constantly 
flowing into these colonies, has, for the greatest 
part, been composed of dissenters from the 
establishments of their several countries, and 
liave brought with tliem a temper and character 
far from alien to that of the people with whom 
they mixed. 

4. Sir, I can perceive by their manner that 
some gentlemen object to the latitude of this 
description, because in the southern colonies 
the Church of England forms a large body, and 
has a regular establishment. It is certainly 
true. There is, however, a circumstance attend- 
ing these colonies, which, in niy opinion, fully 
counterbalances this difference, and makes the 
spirit of liberty still more high and haughty 
than in those to the northward. It is that in 
Virginia and the CaroHnas they have a vast 
multitude of slaves. Where this is the case in 
any part of the world, those who are free are 
by far the most proud and jealous of their 
freedom. Freedom is to them not only an 
enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
Kot seeing there that freedom, as in countries 
where it is a common blessing, and as broad 
and general as the air, may be united with 
much abject toil, with great misery, with all 
the exterior of servitude, liberty looks, among 
them, like something 'that is more noble and 
liberal. I do not mean, sir, to commend the 
superior morality of this sentiment, which has 
at least as much pride as virtue in it ; but I can- 
not alter the nature of man. The fact is so; 
and these people of the southern colonics are 
much more strongly, and with a higher and 
more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than 
those to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths ; such were our Gothic 
ancestors ; such, in our days, were the Poles ; 
and such will be all masters of slaves, who are 
not slaves themselves. In such a people the 
haughtiness of domination combines with the 
spirit of freedom, fortilies it, and renders it 

invincible. 

5. Permit me, sir, to a«ld another circum- 
stance in our colonies, which contributes no 
mean part toward tbe growth and effect of this 
nntracUblo spirit-I mean their education In 
"o country pUaps in the world is the law so 


general a study. The profession itself is numer- 
ous and powerful ; and in most provinces it takes 
tho lead. The greater number of the deputies 
sent to Congress w’ere lawyers. But all who 
read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain 
some smattering in that science. I have been 
told by an eminent bookseller, that in no bmuch 
of his business, after tracts of popular devotion, 
were so many books as those ou the law exported 
to the Plantations. The colonists have now 
fallen into the way of printing them for their 
o^vn use. I hear that they have sold nearly as 
many of Blackstone’s Commentaries in America 
os in Englamh General Gage marks out this 
disposition very particularly in a letter on your 
table. He states that all the people in his govern- 
ment are lawyers, or smaltcrers in law; and 
that in Boston they have been enabled, by suc- 
cessful chicane, wholly to evade many parts ot 
one of your capital penal constitutions. Tho 
smartness of debate will say that this know- 
ledge ought to teach them more clearly the 
rights of legislature, their obligations to obedi- 
ence, and tlie penalties of rebellion. All this is 
mighty well But my honourable and learned 
friend [llr, afterward Lord Thurlow] on the 
floor, who condescends to mark what I say for 
animadversion, will disdain that ground. He 
has heard, as well os I, that when great honours 
and great emoluments do not win over this 
knowledge to the service of the state, it is a 
formidable adversary to Government. If tbe 
spirit be not tamed and broken by these happy 
methods, it is stubborn and litigious. Abeunt 
sludia in mores (.studies pass into habits). This 
study renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, 
prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of re- 
sources. In other countries, the people, more 
simple and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an 
ill principle in government only by an actual 
grievance. Here they anticipate the evil, and 
judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
badness of the principle. They augur mis- 
government at a distance; and snuff the ap- 
proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 

6. The last cause of this disobedient spirit in 
the colonies is hardly less powerful than the 
rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid deep 
in the natural constitution of things. Three 
thousand miles of ocean lie between you and 
them. No contrivance can prevent the effect of 
this distance in weakening government. Seas 
roll, and months pass, between the order and 
the execution; and tbe want of a speedy ex- 
planation of a single point is enough to defeat 
tlio whole system. You have, indeed, “winged 
ministers ” of vengeance, who carry your bolts 
in their pounces to tbe remotest verge of the 
sea. But there a power steps in, that limits the 
arrogance of raging passions and furious ele- 
ments, and says, “So far slialt thou go, and no 
further.” Who are you, that should fret aud 
ra'-e, ami bite the chains of nature 1 Nothing 
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1 TTAn flmn does to all nations upon l*oth sides as far as it woiiM go. tln-re it 

woreebappens to you tb^in doe I .•casoiiii.^; 

who have extensive emp re; and .t »oii. 

all tbe forms into wluch empire ni AmnricA ficeme^l to 


■rrZ"T".“”rn E^yp. a., a ..,e 7“'- »' ^ 

Alabia,.ndKoordislan,aahaEOveruaTtraaa:nor nvc. all f f cVo ^ Wa 

has he the same domiaien in Crimea and Alters ment from the f ,,,„ 

a hiel, he has at Broosa and Smyrna. Despotism thought sir that the “ 

itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The contented colonists could do was “ J*"" 

sultan gets such obedience as he can. He authority. We never dronmed tlicy could of 

gorems with a loose rein, that he may govern themselves supply it 

at aU; and the whole of the force and vigour of an operose business .t is to 

his authority in his cenhe, is derived from a ment alisoliitely new. But l aii ig, for oiir 1 1 r 

prudent relaLtion in all his bordem. Spain, in poses in tins eoiilention, 


her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as 
you are in yours. Sbe complies too ; she sub- 
mits; she watches times. This is the immut- 
able condition, the eternal law, of extensive and 
detached empire. 


ment absolutely new. But liaving, for our pur- 
poses in this contention, resolved tliat none but 
an obedient assembly should sit, the humours of 
the people there, finding all passage tlirougb the 
legal channel stopped, with great violeuco broke 
out another way. Some provinces have tried 
their experiment, as we have tried ours ; and 


Then, sir, from these six capital sources of theirs has succeeded. They have formed a 


descent, of form of government, of religion in 
the uorlhem provinces, of manners in the south* 
eru, of education, of the remoteness of situation 
from the first mover of government— from all 
these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown 


government sufllcient for its purposes, without 
the bustle of a revolution or the troublesomo 
formality of an election. Evident necessity and 
tacit consent have done the business in an in* 
stant. So well they have done it, that Lord 


up. It has grown with the growth of the people Dumnore (the account is among the fra^nents 
in your colonies, and iucrcased with tlie in* on your table) tells you that the new institution 
crease of their wealth ; a spirit that, unhappily is infinitely better obeyed than the ancient 
meeting with an exercise of power in England, government ever was in its most fortunate 
which, however lawful, is not reconcilable to periods. Obedience is what makes government, 
any ideas of liberty, much less with theirs, has and not the names by which it is called; not 
kindled this flame that is rc.ady to consume us. the name of governor, as formerly, or com* 
I do not mean to commend either the spirit in uiittee, as at xireseiit. This new government 
this excess, or the moral causes which produce has originated directly from the people, and was 
it Perhaps a more smooth and accommodating not transmitted through any of the ordinary 
spirit of freedom in them would be more accept* artificial .media of a positive constitution. It 
able to us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might be w'as not a manufacture ready formed, and trans* 


desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and mitted to them in that condition from England. 


boundless authority. Perhaps we might wish The evil arising from hence is this : that the 
the colonists to he persuaded that their liberty colonists having once found the possibility of 
is more secure when held in trust for them by enjoying the advantages of order in the midst of 
us, as guardi.'ins during a perpetual minority, a struggle for liberty, such struggles will not 
than with any part of it in their own hands, henceforward seem so terrible to the settled and 
But the question is not whether their spirit de- sober part of mankind as they had appeared 
serves praise or blame. What, in the name of before the trial 

God, shall we do with it? You have before you Pursuing the some plan of punishing by the 
the object, such as it is, with all its glories, with denial of the exercise of government to still 
all its imperfections on its head. You see the greater lengths, we wholly abrogated the ancient 
ma^itude, the importance, the temper, the government of Massachusetts. We were con- 
habits, the disorders. By all these considera- fident that the first feeling, if not the very pro- 


. tions we are strongly urged to determine some* 
thing concerning it. We are called upon to fix 
some rule and line for our future conduct, which 
may give a little stability to our politics, and 


spect of anarchy, would instantly enforce a 
complete submission. The experiment was tried. 
A now, strange, unexpected face of things 
appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast 


prevent the return of such unhappy delibera* province has now subsisted, and 8 ubsi.sted in n 


tions as the present Every such return will 
bring the matter before us in a still more un- 
tracUble fo^ For, what astonishing and in- 
credible things have we not seen already? 
What monstem have not been generated from 


considerable degree of health and vigour, for 
near a twelvemonth, without governor, withoul 
public council, without judges, without execu- 
tive magistrates. How long it will continue iu 
this state, or what may arise out of this un- 


title A .« aavesi OVuVV* U* WUttV UAUJ 

cinln Af nn»i,A c®Dl®tion ? While every prin- heatd-of situation, how can the wisest of us con* 
p uthonty and resistance has been pushed jecture 1 Our late experience has taught us thal 
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many of those fondamental principles, formerly 
believed infallible, are cither not of the import- 
ance they were imagined to be, or that we have 
not at all adverted to sonic other far more im- 
portant ami far more powerful principles, which 
entirely ovemile those we had considered ns 
omnipotent. I am much against any further 
experiments which tend to put to the proof any 
more of these allowed opinions, which contribute 
so much to the public tranquillity. In effect, 
we suffer .as much at home by this loosening of 
all ties, and this concussion of all established 
opinions, as we do abroad. For, in order to 
prove that the Americans have no right to their 
liberties, we are every day endeavouring to sub- 
vert the maxims which preserve the whole spirit 
of our own. To prove that the Americans ought 
not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate the 
value of freedom itself ; and w’e never seem to 
gain a paltry advantage over them in debate, 
without attacking some of those principles, or 
deriding some of those feelings for which our 
ancestors have shed their blood. 

But, sir, in wishing to put an end to pernici- 
ous experiments, I do not mean to preclude the 
fullest inquiry. Far from it. Fax from de- 
ciding on a sudden or partial view, I would 
patiently go round and round the subject, and 
survey it minutely in every possible aspect 
Sir, if I were capable of engaging you to an 
equal attention, I would state that, as far as I 
am capable of discerning, there are but three 
ways of proceeding relative to this stubborn 
spirit which prevails in your colonies and dis- 
turbs your government These are, to change 
that spirit, as inconvenient, by removing the 
causes, to prosecute it as criminal, or to comply 
with it as necessary. I would not be guilty of 
an imperfect enumeration. I can think of but 
these three. Another ha.s, indeed, been started 

that of giving up the colonies ; but it met so 

slight a reception that I do not think myself 
obliged to dwell a great while upon it It is 
nothing but a little sally of anger, like the fro- 
wardness of peevish chihlren, who, when they 
cannot get all they would have, are resolved to 
take nothing. 

1. The first of these plans, to change the 
spirit, as inconvenient, by removing the causes, 
I thiuk is the most like a systematic proceeding. 
It is radical in its principle, hut it is attended 
with great difficulties, some of them little short, 
as I conceive, of impossibilities. This will 
appear by examining into the plans which have 

been proposed. 

As the growing population of the colonies is 
evidently one cause of their resistance, it was 
last ses.Mon mentioned in both Houses by men 
of weight, and received, not without applause, 
that, in order to checl« this evil, it would be 
proper for the Cro>vn to make no further grants 
of l^d But to this scheme there arc two objec- 
Uons Tlie first, that there is already so much 


nnscttled land in private hands as to afford room 
for an immense future poj>ulation, although the 
Crown not only withheld its grants, but anni- 
hilated its soil. If this he the case, then the 
only effect of this avarice of desolation, this 
hoarding of a royal wilderness, would he .to 
raise the value of the possessions in the hands 
of the great private monopolists without any. 
adequate check to the growing and alarming 
mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would 
be the consequence ? The people would occupy 
without grants. They have already .so occu- 
pied in many places. You cannot station garri- 
sons in every part of these deserts. If you drive 
the people from one place, they will carry on 
their annual tillage, and remove with their flocks 
and herds to another. Many of the people in 
the hack settlements .are already little attached 
to particular situations. Already they have 
topped the Apalachian Monntains. From thence 
tliey behold before them an immense plain, one 
vast, rich, level meadow — a square of five hundred 
miles. Over this they would wander witliout a 
possibility of restraint. They would change their 
manners with the habits of their life; would 
soon forget a government by which they were 
disowned ; would become hordes of English 
Tartars ; and, pouring down upon your unforti- 
fied frontiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, 
become masters of your governors and your 
councillors, your collectors and controllers, and 
of all the slaves that adhered to them. Such 
would, and, in no long time, must he the effect 
of attempting to forbid as a crime, and to sup- 
press as an evil, the command and blessing of 
Providence, “Increa.se and multiply.” Such 
would he the happy result of an endeavour to 
keep as a lair of wild beasts that earth which 
God by an express ch.arter has given to the 
children of men. For different, and surely much 
wiser, has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto 
we have invited our people, by every kind of 
bounty, to fixed establishments. We have in- 
vited the husbandman to look to authority for 
his title. We have taught him piously to be- 
lieve in the mysterious virtue of wax and parch- 
ment We have thrown each tract of land, as 
it avas peopled, into districts, that the ruling 
power should never be wholly out of sight We 
have settled all we could, and we have carefully 
attended every settlement with government 

Adhering, sir, as I do, to this policy, as well 
ns for the reasons I have just given, I think this 
new project of hedging in population to ho 
neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the colonics in general, and in 
particular to arrest the noble course of their 
marine enterprise.^, would be a more easy task. 
I freely confess it Wo have shown a disposi- 
tion to a system of this kind ; a dispo.sition even 
to continue the restraint after the offence, look- 
ing on ourselves as rivals to ovir colonies, and 
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persuaded that of course we must gain all that 
they shall lose. Much mischief we may cer- 
tainly do. The power inadequato to all other ^ 
things is often more than sufficient for thus. 1 > 
do not look on the direct and immediate power 
nf the colonies to resist our violence as very 
formidable. In this, however, 1 may be mis- 
taken. But when I consider that we have 
colonies for no purpose but to be serviceable 
to us, it seems to my poor understanding a 
little preposterous to make them unserviceable 
in order to keep them obedient It is, in truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, as I thought, 
exploded problem of tyranny, which proposes 
to beggar its subjects into submission. But, 
remember, when you have completed your sys- 
tem of impoverishment, that nature still pro- 
ceeds in her ordinary course ; that discontent 
will increase with misery; and that there arc 
critical moments in the fortune of all states, 
when they who are too weak to contribute to 
your prosperity may bo strong enough to com- 
plete your ruin. “Spoliatis arma supersunt” 
(“Arms remain to the plundered ”). 

The temper and character which prevail in our 
colonies are, I am afraid, unalterable by any 
human art We cannot, I fear, falsify the pedi- 
gree of this fierce people, and persuade them 
that they are not sprung from a nation in whose 
veins the blood of freedom circulates. The 
language in which they would hear you tell 
them this tale would detect the imposition. 
Your speech would betray you. An English- 
man is the unfittest person on earth to argue 
another Englishman into slavery. 

I think it is nearly os little in onr power to 
change their republican religion as their free 
descent; or to substitute the Roman Catholic 
as a penalty, or the Church of England os an 
improvement. The mode of inquisition and 
dragooning is going out of fashion in the old 
world, and I should not confide much to their 
efficacy in the new. The education of the 
Americans is also on the same unalterable bot- 
tom with their religion. You cannot persuade 
them to burn their books of curious science ; to 
banish their lawyers from their courts of law ; 
or to quench the lights of their assemblies, by 
refusing to choose those persons who are best 
md in their privileges. It would be no less 
impracticable to think of wholly annihilaUng 
the popular assemblies in which these lawyers 
sit The army, by which we most govern in 
their pl^ would he far more chargeable to us ; 

S u ^wtual ; and perhaps, in the end, 

ftiUw difficult to be kept in obedience. 

aristocratic spirit of 
1,^* southern colonies, it has been 
propos^, I know, to mdnee it, by declarine a 
gene^ enfranchisement of ttieit sUves This 
proj^ has had its advocates and panegyrists 

Af ifc ^ ^ “lywit mto on opinion 

of It Slaves ixe often much attached to their 


masters. A general wild o/Tcr of liberty wouM 
not always be accepted. History fiirnislics few 
instances of it. It is sonictimcR ns liard to per- 
suade slaves to be free as it is to compel fre.-mci, 
to be slaves; and in tins auspicious sclieine v,. 
should have both these plca-siiig tasks on o.ir 
hands at once. But when we talk of ciifran- 
chisemeut, do we not perceive that the Ameri- 
can master may enfranchise too, and arm servile 
hands in defence of freedom 1 A measure to 
which other people have had recourse more tlmn 
once, and not without success, in a despente 
situation of their aflairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black people are. 
and dull as all men are from slavery, must they 
not a little suspect tho offer of freedom from that 
very nation which bos sold them to their present 
masters! From that nation, one of whose causes 
of quarrel with those masters is their refusal to 
deal any more in that inhuman traffic! An 
offer of freedom from England would come rather 
oddly, shipped to them in an African veasel, 
which is refused an entry into the ports of Vir- 
giiua or Carolina, with a cargo of three hundred 
Angola negroes. It would bo curious to sco the 
Guinea captain attempt at the same instant to 
publish his proclamation of liberty and to adver- 
tise bis sale of slaves. 

But let os suppose all these moral difficoUics 
got over. Tho ocean remains. You cannot 
pump this dry; and as long as it uoutiiiues iu 
its present bed, so long all the causes which 
weaken authority by distance will continue. 

" Ye sods] auntiiiiate but space and time, 

And make two lovers bappy I " 

was a pious and passionate prayer, but just os 
reasonable as many of these serious wishes of 
very grave and solemn politicians. 

2. If then, sir, it seems almost desperate to 
think of any alterative course for changing the 
moral causes (and not quite easy to remove the 
natural) which produce the prejudices irrecon- 
cilable to the late exercise of our authority, but 
that the spirit infallibly will continue, and, con- 
tinuing, will produce such effects os now em- 
barrass us, the $tctnid mode under consideration 
is to prosecute that spirit in its overt acts os 
eriminal. 

At this proposition I must pause n moment 
The thing seems a great deal too big for niy 
ideas of jurisprudence. It should seem, to my 
way of conceiving such matters, that there is a 
very wide difference in reason and policy be- 
tween the mode of proceeding on tho irregular 
conduct of scattered individuals, or even of 
bands of men, who disturb order within tho 
state, and the civil dissensions which may, from 
time to time, on great questions, agitate the 
several communities which compose a great em- 
pire. It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic 
to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice 
to this great public contest. I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment ^Inst a 
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whole people. I caoQot insult and ridicule the ^ 
feelings of millions of my fellow-creatures, ns 
Sir Edward Coke insulted oue excellent iudi- \ 
Tidual [Sir Walter Raleigh] at the bar.* I am 
not ripe to pass sentence on the gravest public [ 
bodies, entrusted with magistracies of great 
authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very 
same title that I am. I really think that for 
wise men this is not judicious; for sober men, 
not decent; for minds tinctured with humanity, 
not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, sir, I am mistaken in ray idea of an 
empire, as distinguished from a single state or 
kingdom. But my idea of it is this; that an 
empire is the aggreg.ite of many states, under 
one common head, whether this head be a mon- 
arch or a presiding republic. It does, in such 
constitutions, frequently happen {and nothing 
but the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servi- 
tude can prevent its happening) that the subor- 
dinate parts have many local privileges and 
immunities. Between these privileges and the 
supreme common authority, the line may be 
extremely nice. Of course, disputes— often, 
too, very bitter disputes— and much ill blood, 
will arise. But though every privilege is an ex- 
emption, in the case, from the ordinary exercise 
of the supreme authority, it is no denial of it. 
The claim of a privilege seems rather, ex vi ter- 
mini (from the very import of the term), to imply 
a superior power; for to talk of the privileges 
of a state or of a person who has no supenor, 
is hardly any better than speaking nonsei^e. 
Now in such unfortunate quarrels among tbe 
component parts of a great political umon of 
communities, I can scarcely conceive anything 
more completely imprudent than for the head of 
the empire to insist that, if any pn^ep is 
pleaded against his will or his acts, that his 
whole authority is denied ; insUntly to proclaim 
rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offend- 
Lg provinces under the ban. Will not this, sir, 
very soon teach the provinces to make no dis- 
Unctions on their part? Will it not teach them 
that the government against which a claim of 
liberty is tantamount to high treason, is a 
government to which submission is equivalent 
to slavery? It may not always be quite con- 
venient to impress dependent communities with 

such an idea. « 

•VVe a re, indeed, with all disputes with the colo* 

* See Howell's *' State Trials,” vol. 11., p. * 

-Coke I will prove you the notoriouscst traitor tliat 

^ lo n.e bar ^oletoh. Your words cannot 

Thoa h»l E„elUh to, but . 
''i I «,.rt Raleiali. Let me answer for myself. 
Spanl^ • Raleioh. It conccmeih my life. 

Coke. ou, Now see tlio most liorrible 

Coke. 01.! Do I touch y^- i^^ttomless pit of 

p,,eticcs t>- L no t^lason of mine, 

tlie lowest bell. .. is Ui*t tomcT Coke. 

iiub'it. .ur.,u, b, lb, !nttl,uti.n, thou vIp.,-.- 


nies, by the necessity of things, the judge. It 
is true, sir ; but I confess that the character of 
judge in my own c,ause is a thing that frightens 
me. Instead of filling me with pride, I am ex- 
ceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed 
with a stern, as-sured, judicial confidence, until 
I find myself in somethiug more like a judicial 
character. I must have these hesitations as long 
as I am compelled to recollect that, in my little 
reading upon such contests as these, the sense 
of mankind has at least as often decided against 
the superior as the subordinate power. Sir, let 
me add, too, that the opinion of my having 
some abstract right in my favour, would not 
, put me much at my ease in p.assing sentence, 
unless I could be sure that there were no rights 
which, in their exercise under certain circum- 
stances, were not the most odious of all wrongs, 
and the most vexatious of all injustice. Sir, 
these considerations have great weight with me, 
when I find things so circumstanced that I see 
the same party at once a civil litigant against 
me in point of right and a culprit before me ; 
while I sit as criminal judge on acts of his whose 
moral quality is to be decided on upon the 
merits of that very litigation. Men ore every 
now and then put, by the complexity of human 
affairs, into strange situations ; but justice is the 
same, let tbe judge be in what situation he will. 

There is, sir, also a circumstance which con- 
vinces me that this mode of criminal proceeding 
is not, at least in tbe present stage of our con- 
test, altogether expedient, which is nothing less 
than the conduct of those very persons who have 
seemed to adopt that mode, by lately declaring 
a rebellion in Ma.ssachusctts Bay, as they had 
formerly addressed to have traitors brought 
hither, under an Act of Henry VIII., for 
trial. For, though rebellion is declared, it is 
not proceeded against as such ; nor have any 
steps been taken toward the apprehension or 
conviction of any individual offender, either on 
our late or our former address; but modes of 
piiblic coercion have been adopted, and such as 
have much more resemblance to a sort of quali- 
fied hostility toward an independent power than 
the punishment of rebellious subjects. All tliis 
seems r.alhcr inconsistent; but It shows how 
difficult it is to apply these juridical ideas to 
our present case. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly 
pon.lcr. What is it wc have got by aU our 
menaces, which have been many and ferocious? 
What advantage have we derived from the penal 
laws we have passed, and which for the time have 
been severe and numerous? What advances 
have wc made toward our object by the sending 
of a force which, by land and sea, is no contempt- 
ible streiiglb? lias tbe disorder abated? No- 
thing less. When I see things in this situation, 
after such confident hopes, bold promises, and 
active .•xertioiis, I cannot, formylifo, avoidasns- 
picion that the plan itself is not correctly right. 
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If, then, the removal of tlio causes of this 
spirit of American liberty be, for the greater 
part, or rather entirely, impracticable ; if the j 
ideas of criminal process be inapplicable, or, if 
applicable, arc in the highest degree inexpedient, 
what wav yet remains? No way is open but 
the third' and last— to comply with the Ameri- 
can spirit as necessary, or, if you please, to sub- 
mit to it as a necessary eviL 
If we adopt this mode, if we mean to conciliate 

and concede, let us sec— 

IL Of WHAT KATORE THE CONOES3ION ODCHT 
TO BE. To ascertain the nature of our concession, 
wc must look at their complaint. The colonics 
complain that they have not the characteristic 
mark and seal of British freedom. They com- 
plain that they are taxed in Parliament in which 
they are not represented. If you mean to satisfy 
them at all, you must satisfy them with regard 
to this complaint. If you mean to please any j 
people, you must give them the boon which they 
ask ; not what you may think better for them, 
but of a kind totally different. Such au Act 
may be a wise regulation, but it is no concession, 
whereas our present theme is the mode of giving 
satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I am re- 
solved this day to have nothing at all to do with 
the question of the right of taxation. Some 
gentlemen startle, but it is true. 1 put it totally 
out of the question. It is less than nothing in 
my consideration. I do not, indeed, wonder, 
nor will you, sir, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of displaying it on this pro- 
found subject. But my consideration is narrow, 
confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the 
question. I do not examine whether the giving 
away a man’s money be a power excepted and 
reserved out of a general-trust of government, 
and how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, ' 
are entitled to an exercise of that right by the 
charter of nature ; or whether, on the contrary, 
a right of taxation is necessarily involved in the 
general principle of legislation, and inseparable 
from the ordinary supreme power. These are 
deep questions, where great names militate 
against each other ; where reason is perplexed ; 
and an appeal to authorities only thickens the 
confusion ; for high and reverend authorities lift 
up their heads on both sides, and there is no 
sure footing in the middle. This point is 

^'That Serboniao bog 
BotwUt Damieta and Uonnt Caaains old, 

Where armies whole hare sank.’* 

— ifthon's Par. Lost, IL 604. 

r do not intend to be overwhelmed in this bog 
though in such respectable company. The 
qu^ tion with me is not whether you have a 

miserable, but 

wh tter It is not your interest to make them 

do, bat what humanity, reason, and justice tell 
me T auffht to do. Is a poUtic act the worse for 


being a genevoiiH one ? no coinessioii ]>rop» r 
but that which is made from your watjt of right 
to keep wiiat you grant? Or does it lessen tlm 
grace or dignity of relaxing in the exen-ise of an 
odious claim, because you have your evid. ii. .-. 
room full of titles, and yonr magazines si nib . I 
with arms to enforce them? What signify all 
those titles and all those arms? Of wliat avail 
are they, when the reason of the thing tells mo 
that the as.sertion of my title is the loss of my 
suit, and that I could do nothing but wound 
myself by tbo use of my own weapons ? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute 
necessity of keeping up the concord of this 
empire by a unity of spirit, though in a diver- 
sity of operations, thot, if I were sure the 
colonists had, at their leaving this country, 
scaled a regular compact of servitude ; that they 
had solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens; 
that they had made a vow to renounce all ideas 
of liberty for them aud tbeir posterity to all 
generations, yet 1 should hold myself obliged to 
conform to the temper I found universally pre- 
valent in my own day, and to govern two mil- 
lions of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
principles of freedom. I am not determining a 
point of law. I am restoring tranquillity, and 
the general character and situation of a people 
must determine wbat sort of government is 
fitted for them. That point nothing else coo or 
ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether 
wo yield os matter of right, or grant as matter of 
favour, is to admit the people of our colonies vUo 
an interest in the constitution, and, by record- 
ing that admission in tbo journals of Parliament, 
to give them os strong an assurance os the nature 
of the thing will admit, that we mean for ever 
to adhere to that solemn declaration of system- 
atic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue Act, 
upon its understood principle, might have 
served to show that we intended an uncomli- 
tionol abatement of the exorcise of a taxing 
power. Such a measure was then sufficient to 
remove all suspicion, and to give perfect con- 
tent But unfortunate events, since that time, 
may make something further necessary, and 
not more necessary for the satisfaction of the 
colonies, than for the dignity and consistency oi 
our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure of the 
disposition of the House, if this proposal In it- 
self would be received with dislike. I think, 
sir, we have few American financiers. But our 
misfortune is, we are too acute ; wo oro too 
exquisite in our conjectures of the future, foi 
men oppressed with such great and present evils. 
The more moderate among the opposers ol 
Parliamentary concession freely confess that they 
hope no good from taxation, but they appro 
hend the colonbts have further views, and, if 
this point were conceded, they would instantly 

o 


no 
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attack the trade Jaws. These gentlemen are 
convinced that this was the intention from the 
beginniiig, and the quarrel of the Americans 
with taxation was no more tli an a cloak and 
corertp this design. Such has been the language 
even of a gentleman [Mr Rice] of real mode- 
ration, and of a natural temper well adjusted 
to fair and equal government I am, however, 
sir, not a little surprised at this kind of dis- 
course, whenever I hear it ; and I am the more 
surprised, on account of the arguments which I 
constantly find in company with it, and which 
are often urged from the same mouths and on 
the same day. 

For instance, when we allege that it is against 
reason to tax a people under so many restraints 
in trade as the Americans, the noble lord [Lord 
North] in the blue ribbon shall tell you that the 
restraints on trade are futile and useless; of no 
advantage to us, and of no burden to those on 
whom they are imposed ; that the trade of 
America is not secured by the Acts of Naviga- 
tion, but by the natural and irresistible advan- 
tage of a commercial preference. 

Such is the merit of the trade laws in this 
posture of the debate. But when strong inter- 
nal circumstances are nrged against the taxes; 
when the scheme is dissected ; when experience 
and the nature of things are brought to prove, 
and do prove, the utter impossibility of obtain- 
ing an effective revenue from the colonies ; when 
these things are pressed, or rather press them- 
selves, so as to drive the advocates of colony 
taxes to a clear admission of the futility of the 
scheme ; then, sir, the sleeping trade laws revive 
from their trance, and this useless taxation is 
to be kept sacred, not for its own sake, but as a 
counter-guard and security of the laws of trade. 

Then, sir, you keep up revenue laws which 
are mischievous, in order to preserve trade laws 
that are useless. Such is the wisdom of our 
plan in both its members. They are separately 
given up as of no value, and yet one is always 
to be defended for the sake of the other. But I 
cannot agree with the noble lord, nor with the 
pamphlet from whence ho seems to have bor- 
rowed these ideas, concerning the inutility of 
the trade laws; for, without idolising them, I 
am sure they are still, in many ways, of great 
use to us ; and in former times, they have been 
of the greatest. They do confine, and they do 
greatly narrow the market for the Americans ; 
but my perfect conviction of this does not help 
me in the least to discern how the revenue laws 
form any security whatsoever to the commercial 
regulations, or that these commercial regula- 
tions are the true ground of the quarrel, or that 
the giving way in any one instance of authority 
is to loso'all that may remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indisputable. The pub- 
lie and avowed origin of this quarrel was on 
taxation- This quanel has indeed brought on 
new disputes on new questions, but certainly 


the least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the 
trade laws. To judge which of the two be the 
real railical cause of quarrel, we have to see 
whether the commercial dispute did, in order ol 
time, precede the dispute on taxation There is 
not a shadow of evidence for it. Next, to enable 
us to judge %vhcther at this moment a dislike to 
the trade laws be the real cause of quarrel, it is 
absolutely necessary to put the taxes out of the 
question by a repeal. See how the Americans 
act in this position, and then you will be able to 
discern correctly what is the true object of the 
controversy, or whether any controvei-sy at all 
will remain. Unless you consent to remove this 
cause of difference, it is impossible, with de- 
cency, to assert that the dispute is not upon 
what it is avowed to be. And I would, sir, re- 
commend to your serious consideration, whether 
it be prudentto form a rule for punishing people, 
not on their own acts, but on your conjectures. 
Surely it is preposterous at the very best It is not 
justifying your anger by their misconduct, but it 
is converting your ill will into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further. Alas I alas I 
when will this speculating against fact and 
reason end ? What will quiet these panic fears 
which we entertain of the hostile effect of a con- 
ciliatory conduct? Is it true that no case can 
exist in which it is proper for the sovereign to 
accede to the desires of his discontented subjects! 
Is there anything peculiar in this case to make a 
rule for itself? Is all authority of course lost, 
when it is not pushed to the extreme ? Is it a 
certain maxim, that the fewer causes of dissatis- 
faction are left by government, the more the 
subject will be inclined to resist and rebel ? 

All these objections being, in fact, no more 
than suspicions, conjectures, divinations, formed 
in defiance of fact and experience, they did not, 
sir, discourage me from entertaining tho idea of 
a conciliatory concession, founded on tho prin- 
ciples which I have just stated. 

In forming a plan for this purpose, I endea- 
voured to put myself in that frame of mind which 
was the most natural and the most reasonable, 
and which was certainly the most probable 
means of securing me from all error. I set out 
with a perfect distrust of my owu abilities ; a 
total renunciation of every speculation of my 
own ; and with a profound reverence for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, who have left us the 
inheritance of so happy a constitution and so 
flourishing an empire, and, what is a thousand 
times more valuable, the treasury of tho maxims 
and principles which formed the one and ob- 
tained the other. 

During the reigns of the Kings of Spain of tbs 
Austrian family, whenever they were at a loss 
in the Spanish councils, it was common for 
their statesmen to say, that they ought to con- 
sult the genius of Philip II. The genius of 
Philip Ib might mislead them; and tho 
issue of their afl'airs sliowed that they had not 
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chosen the most perfect staudanl. But, sir, I 
am sure that I shall not he misled, when, in a 
case of constitutional (lifficulty, I consult the 
genius of the English constitution. Consulting 
at that Oracle (it was with all «luc liuniility and 
piety), I found four capital examples in a similar 
case before me : those of Ireland, Wales, Che.s- 
tcr, and Durliam. 

(1.) Ireland, before the English conquest, 
though never governed by a despotic power, had 
no Parliament. How far the English Parlia- 
ment itself was at that time modelled according 
to the present form, is disputed among anti* 
quarians.* But we have all the reason in the 
world to be assured, that a form of Parliament, 
such as England then enjoyed, she instantly 
communicated to Ireland ; and we arc equally 
sure that almost every successive improvement 
In constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made 
here, was transmitted thither. The feudal 
baronage and the feudal knighthood, the roots 
of our primitive constitution, were early trans- 
planted into that soil, and grew and flourished 
there. Magna Charta, if it did not give ns 
originally the House of Commons, gave us, at 
least, a House of Commons of weight and con- 
sequence. But your ancestors did not churlishly 
sit down alone to the feast of Magna Charta. 
Ireland was made immediately a partaker. This 
benefit of English laws and liberties, I confess, 
was not at first extended to all Ireland. M.ark 
the consequence. English authority and Eng- 
lish liberty had exactly the same boundaries. 
Your standard could never be advanced an inch 
before your privileges. Sir John Davis shows 
beyond a doubt that tlie refusal of a general 
communication of these rights was the troe cause 
why Ireland was flvehuiidred years in subduing ; 
and after the vain projects of a military govern- 
ment, attempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was soon discovered that nothing could make 
that country English, in civility and allegiance, 
but your laws and your forms of legislature. It 
was not English arms, but the English constitu* 
tion, that conquered Ireland- From that time, 
Ireland has ever had a general Parliament, as she 
had before a partial Parliament You changed 

• “The single throne of the one primate at Canter- 
bury accustomed men’s minds to the thought of a 
single throne for their one temporal over-lord at York 
or, as in later days, at Liclifleld or at Winchester! 
The regular subordination of priest to bishop of 
bishop to primato, in the administration of 'the 
Church, luppUed a mould on which the clvU orgnnisa- 
tloB of the sUte quickly shaped Itself. Above all, the 
councils gathered by Theodore were tho first of all 
naUonal gatherings for general legislaUon. It was at 
a much later time that the WUe Men of Wessex, or 
Nortt^bna, or Mercia, learned to come togethe; in 
the Wltenagemoto of all England. It was the ecclesl- 
asUoal ^0^ which, by their example, led the way to 
our naUonal Parliaments, m it was the canons enacted 


llio people; you .ilit-n-il the religion; but y<^'i 
never touelioil the form oi- the vitiil siibst.uiK'i' of 
flee government in tlmt hiie/dniii. ^ oit dejiosed 
kings; you restored Un ni; you alti red the Mie- 
eesslon to theirs to your own erown ; 

but you never .altered their llio 

principle of which w.as respe< lecl by usurpation, 
restored with llie restoration of inonarehy, ami 
cstabiished, I trust, for ever, by Uio glorious 
revolution. This lias made Ireland tho great 
and flourishing kingdom that it is; and from a 
disgracB and a burden intolerable to this nation, 
has rendered her a principal part of our Btreiigih 
and ornament. This country cannot be pai<l to 
have ever formally taxed her. The irregular 
things (lone in the confusion of mighty troubles, 
and on tho liinge of great revolutions, even if all 
were done that is said to have been done, form 
no example. If they have any effect in argu- 
ment, they make an exception to prove the rule. 
None of your own liberties could stand a moment 
if the casual deviations from them, at such times, 
were suffered to l>c used as proofs of their nullity . 
By the lucrative amount of such casual breaches 
in the constitution, judge what tho stated and 
fixed rule of supply has been in that kingdom. 
Your Iri-sh pensioners would starve, if they hod 
no other fund to live on than taxes granted by 
English authority. Turn yonr eyes to those 
popular grants from whence all your great sup- 
plies arc come, .and learn to respect that only 
source of public wealth in the British empire. 

(2.) My next example is Wales. This coun- 
try was said to bo reduced by Henry III. It 
was said more truly to be .so by Edward I. 
But tliough then conquered, it was not looked 
upon ns any part of the realm of England. 
Its old constitution, whatever that might have 
been, was destroyed, and no good one was sub- 
stituted in its place. Tho care of that tract 
was put into tho hands of lords marchers— a 
form of government of a very singular kind; a 
strange heterogeneous monster, something be- 
tween hostility and goveniment; perhaps it has 
a sort of resemblance, according to tho inodes of 
those times, to that of commander-in-chief at 
present, to wliom all civil power is granted as 
secondary. The manners of tho Welsh nation 
followed tho genius of the government. Tlie 
people were ferocious, restive, savage, and un- 
cultivated; sometimes composed, never pacified. 
Wales, within itself, was in perpetual disorder; 
and it kept the frontier of England iu perpetual 
alarm. Benefits from it to the state there were 
none. Wales was only known to England by 
incursion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, Parliament 
was not idle. They attempted to subdue the 
fierce spirit of the Welsh by all sorts of rigorous 
laws. They prohibited by statute tho sending 
all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by 
proclamation (with something more of doubt on 
the legality) sending aims to America. They 
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disarm Cvl the Welsh by statute, os you attempted 
(but still with more question on the legality) to 
disarm Now England by an instructioiL They 
made an Act to drag ofTendors from Wales into 
England for trial, as you have done (but with 
more hardsliip) with regard to America. By 
another Act, where oue of the parties w.os an 
Englishman, they ordained that his trial should 
he always by English. They made Acts to re- 
strain trade, as you do ; and they prevented the 
Welsh from tlie use of faii-s and markets, as you 
do the Americans from tisherics and foreign 
ports. In short, wlieii the statute-book was not 
quite so much swelled as it is now, you find no 
loss than fifteen Acts of penal regulation on the 
subject of Wales. 

Here wo rub our hands. A fine body of pre- 
cedents for the authority of Parliament and the 
use of it ! I admit it fully ; and pr.iy add like- 
wise to these precedents, that all the while 
Wales rid this kingdom like an inciAus; that it 
was an unprofitable and oppressive burden ; and 
that an Euglishman travelling in that country 
could not go six yards from the highroad with- 
out being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, 
it was not until after two hundred years dis- 
covered that, by an eternal law. Providence 
had decreed vexation to violence, and poverty 
to rapine. Your ancestors did, however, at 
length open their eyes to the ill h usban dly of 
inj^tice. They found that tbe'Tyranny'of a 
free people could of all tyrannies the least be 
endured, and that laws made against a whole 
nation were not the most effectual methods for 
securing its obedience. Accordingly, in the 
twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII., the course 
was entirely altered. With a preamble stating 
the entire and perfect rights of the Crown of 
En'^land, it gave to the Welsh all the rights and 
privile-es of EnglWi subjects. A political order 
was established; the military power gave way 
to the civil; the marches were turned into 
counties. But that a nation shouM have a 
right to English liberties, and yet no sliare at 
all in the fundamental security of these liberties, 
the "rant of their own property, seemed a thing 
60 incongruous, that eight years after, that is, 
in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete and 
not ill-proportioned representation by counties 
and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales by Act 
of Parliament. From that moment, as by a 
chann the tumults subsided ; obedience was re- 
stored' peace, order, and civilisation, followed 
in the’traln of liberty. When the day-star of 
the En-lish constitution had arisen m their 
hearts, all was harmony within and without 

** Sm)ul albft tiaulis 
Stella refulsit, 

Detluit saxis ogitatus liumor: 

CoDcidunt venti. fuglantqne nubea; 
minax (quod sic volucro) ponto 

**UDda recuinbit." 


(" Wlien Vitir auspicious star 
To the sailor shines .afar. 

The troubled waters leave the rocks at rest: 

Tlie clouds are gone, tiie winds arc still. 

The aUpTy wave ohej s their will, 

And Ciilinly sleeps njion the oce.an’s breast.”) 

— J/or<ice to Au(pistus Ctesar, lib. i. 12. 

(3.) The very same year the county palatine ol 
Chester received the same relief from its oppres- 
sions and the same remedy to its disorders. 
Before this time Chester was little less distem- 
pered than Wales. The inhabitants, without 
rights themselves, were the fittest to destroy the 
rights of others ; and from thence Richard II. 
drew the standing army of archers with which 
for a time he oppressed England. The people 
of Chester applied to Parliament in a petition 
penned as 1 shall read to you : 

“To the king our sovereign lord, in most 
humble wise shown unto your excellent Majesty, 
the inhabitants of your grace’s county palatine 
of CJhester; that where the said county palatine 
of Chester is and hath been always hitherto 
exempt, excluded and separated out and from 
your high court of Parliament, to have any 
knights and burgesses within the said court ; by 
reason whereof the said inhabitants have hitherto 
sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and dam- 
ages, as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, 
as in the good, civil, and politic governance and 
maintenance of the commonwealth of their said 
coontry. . . . And, forasmuch as the said in- 
habitants have always hitherto been bound by 
the Acts and statutes made and ordained by 
your said highness and your most noble progeni- 
tors, by authority of the said court, as far forth 
as other counties, cities, and boroughs have 
been, that have had their knights and burgesses 
within your said court of Parliament, and yet 
have bad neither knight nor burgess there for 
the said county palatine ; the said inhabitants, 
for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched 
and grieved with Acts and statutes made within 
the said court, as well derogatory unto the most 
.ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and privileges oi 
your said county palatine, as prejudicial unto 
the common wealth, quietness, rest, and peace 
of your grace’s most bounden subjects inhabiting 
within the same,” 

What did Parliament with this audacions ad- 
dress? Reject it as a libel? Treat it os an 
affront to Government ? Spurn it as a deroga- 
tion from the rights of legislature ? Did they 
toss it over the table ? Did they bum it by the 
hands of the common hangman ? They took the 
petition of grievance, all rugged as it was, with- 
out softening or temperament, uupurged of the 
original bitterness and indignation of complaint ; 
they made it the very preamble to their Act <f 
redress, and consecrated its principle to all ages 
in the sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third exampla It was attended 
with the success of the two former. Chester, 
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civilised as well as Wales, has demonstrated that 
freedom, and not servitude, is the cure of anarchy, 
as religion, and not atheism, is the true remedy 
for soperstitioiL Sir, this pattern of Chester 
was followed in the reign of Charles IL with 
regard to the county palatine of Durham, which 
is my fourth example. This county bad long 
loin oat of the pale of free legislation. So 
scrupulously was the example of Chester fol- 
lowed, that the style of the preamble is nearly 
the some with that of the Chester Act ; and 
without affecting the abstract extent ol the 
authority of Paliament, it recognises the equity 
of not suffering any considerable district in 
wliich the British subjects may act as a body to 
be taxed without their own voice in the grant. 

Now, if the doctrines of policy contained in 
these preambles, and the force of these examples 
in the Acts of Parliament, avail anything, what 
can be said against applying them with regard 
to America ? Are not the people of America as 
much Englishmen as the Welsh ? The preamble 
of the Act of Henry VIII. says the Welsh speak 
a language no way resembling that of his 
Ii[r^esty*6 English subjects. Are the Americans 
not as numerous ? If we may trust the learned 
and accurate Judge Barrington’s account of 
North Wales, and take that as a standard to 
measure the rest, there is no comparison. The 
people can not amount to above two hundred 
thousand ; not a tenth part of the number in the 
colonies. Is America in rebellion ? Wales was 
hardly ever free from it. Have you attempted 
to govern America by penal statutes ? You made 
fifteen for Wales. But your legislative authority 
is perfect with regard to America. Was it less 
perfect in Wales, Chester, and Durham t But 
America is virtually represented. What, does 
the olectric force of virtual representation more 
easily pass over the Atlantic than pervade Wales, 
which lies in your neighbourhood; or than 
Chester and Durham, surrounded by abundance 
of representation that is actual and palpable ? 
But, sir, your ancestors thought this sort of 
virtual representation, however ample, to be 
totally insufficient for the freedom of the inhabi- 
tants of territories that are so near, and com- 
paratively so inconsiderable. How, then, can I 
think it sufficient for those which are infinitely 
greater and infinitely more remote ? 

You will now, sir, perhaps imagine that I am 
on the point of proposing to you a scheme for 
rap^entation of the colonics in Parliament. 
Perhaps I might be inclined to entertain so.ne 
such thought, but a great flood stops me in my 
course. OpposniH naiura (nature forbids) I 
cannot ramove the eternal barriera of the crea- 

be possibly As I meddle with no theory, I do 
not absolutely assert the impracticabUity of such 
a rep^entation ; but I do not see my way to it ; 
and those who have been more coiffident have 

not been more successful However, the arm of 


public beiicvolenco is not ^horlciioil, :iutl Uwr*! 
are often several iiieaii.s to tlie same end. What 
nature has disjoiJicd in one way wisdom iinay 
unite in another. When w’c cannot give the 
benefit as wo would wi.di, let us not refuse it 
altogether. If we cannot give the princi[>al, let 
us find a suhstitute. But how I Where? Wlmt 
substitute? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways 
and means of this sukstitutc to lax my own un- 
productive invention. I am not oven oldigcd to 
go to the rich treasury of llio fertile framers ot 
imaginary commonwealtiis ; not to the Hepubliu 
of Plato, not to the Utopia of More, not to the 
Oceana of Harrington. It is before me. It is 
at my feet — 

'* .\nil the (lull BWttln 

Tre.'idg dally on It with his clouted alioon.** 

— H/ikon’s Cofiius. 

[ only wsh you to recognise, for Iho theory, the 
ancient constitutional policy of this kingdom 
with regard to representation, as tliat policy 
lias been declared in Acts of Parliament; and, os 
to the practice, to return to that mode which a 
uniform experience has marked out to you as 
best, aud in which you walked with security, 
advantage, and honour, until the year 1763. 

My resolutions, therefore, mean to establish 
the equity and justice of a ta.xatioii of America 
by ^071/, and not by iniijosiiion. To mark tlie 
legal compflency of the colony a.sscniblies for 
the support of their government in peace, and 
for public aids in time of war. Tc acknowledge 
that tills legal competency has had a dutiful 
and beneficial exercise; and that experience has 
shown the benefU of their granis, and the fulUitg 
of Parliamentary iaxationas a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental 
propositions. There arc three more resolutions 
corollary to these. If you admit the first set, 
you can liardly reject the others. But if you 
admit the first, I shall be far from solicitous 
whether you accept or refuse the last. I think 
these six massive pillars will bo of strength suffi- 
cient to support Iho temple of British concord. 
I have no more doubt than I entertain of my 
existence, that, if you admitted these, you would 
command an immediate peace; aud, with but 
tolerable future man^cment, a lasting obedience 
in America. I am not arrogant in this confident 
assurance. The propositions are all mere matters 
of fact ; and if they are such facts as draw irre- 
sistible conclusions even in the stating, this is 
the power of truth, and not any management of 
mine. 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you to- 
gether, with such observations on tbo motions 
as may tend to illustrate them where they may 
want explanation. The first is a resolutinn 
“That the colonics and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen 
separate governments, and containing two mil- 
lions ant upwards of free inhabitants, have uoi 
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had tho liberty and privilege of electing and 
sending any knights and burgesses or others to 
represent them in the high court of Parliament." 
This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be 
laid down, and (excepting the description) it is 
laid down in the language of the constitution: 
it is taken nearly verbatim from Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

The second is like unto the first — “That the 
said colonies and plantations have been liable to 
and bounden by several subsidies, payments, 
Kites, and ta.xes, given and granted by Parlia- 
ment, though the said colonies and plantations 
have not their knights and burgesses in the said 
high court of Parliament, of their own election, 
to represent the condition of their country; by 
lack wliereof they have been oftentimes touched 
and grieved by snl>sidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in said court, in a manner preju- 
dicial to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, 
and peace of the subjects inhabiting within the 
same.” 

Is this description too hot or too cold, too 
strong or too w’eak ? Does it arrogate too much 
to the supreme legislature? Does it lean too 
much to the claims of the people? If it runs 
into any of these errors the fault is not mine. 
It is the language of your own ancient Acts of 
Parliament, 

Non mens hie senno est sed ejua OtcJJuf 

Rnsticu*, fibnormis sapiens.” 

(“ Tlic precept is not mino. 

Ofdlus gave it in his mstlc strain, 

Irreguliir, but wise.")— Horace, Sat., i. 2. 

It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rusti^ 
m.anly, home-bred sense of this country. I did 
not dare to rub off a particle of the venerable 
rust that rather adorns and preservo.s. than des- 
troys the metal It would bo a profanation to 
touch with a tool the stones which construct the 
sacred altar of peace.* I would not violate with 
modern polish the ingeimous and noble rough- 
ness of these tnily constitutional materials. 
Above all things, I was resolved not to be guilty 
of tampering, the odious vice of restless and 
unstable miiuls. I put my foot in the tracks of 
our forefathers, where I can neither wander nor 
.stumble. Determining to fix articles of peace, 
I was resolved not to be mse beyond what was 
written • I w.as rc.solvcd to use nothing else than 
the fom’i of sound words, to let others abound 
in their own sense, and carefully to abstain from 
all expressions of my own. What the law has 
said, I say. In all things else I am silent. I 
have no organ but for her words. I his, if it be 
not iugeiiions, I am sure, is safe. 

There arc, indeed, words expressive of griev- 
aiice in this second rc.solutioii, wlii. h those who 
are resolved alway.s to be in tlie light 'vill deny 
to contain matter of fact, as applied to the pre- 

. -If lUoii lift tliy tool upeii it [tlie alUr], thou 
host polluted it.'-~Brodus xi. 25. 


sent case, although Parliament thought then 
true with regard to the counties of Chester and 
Durham. They will deny that the Americans 
wore ever “ touched and grieved ” with the 
taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes but 
their weight as pecuniary impositions, there 
might be some pretence for this denial But 
men may be sorely touched and deeply grieved 
in their privileges as well as in their purses. 
Men may lose little in property by the Act 
which takes away all their freedom. Wlien t. 
man is robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is 
not the twopence lost that constitutes the 
capital outrage. This is not confined to privi- 
leges. Even ancient indulgences withdrawn, 
without ofl'ence on the part of those who enjoyed 
such favours, operate as grievances. But were 
the Americans, then, not touched and grieved 
by tho taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes ? 
If so, why were they almost all either wholly 
repealed or exceedingly reduced? Were they 
not touched and grieved, even by the regulating 
duties of the sixth of George II. ? Else why 
were the duties first reduced to one-third in 
1764, and afterward to a third of that third in 
the year 1766? Were they not touched and 
grieved by the Stamp Act? I shall say they 
were, until that tax is revived. Were they not 
touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, which 
were likewise repealed, and which Lord Hills- 
borough tells you, for the ministry, were laid 
contrary to the true principle of commerce ? Is 
not the assurance given by that noble person to 
tho colonies of a resolution to lay no more taxes 
on them an admission that taxes would touch 
and grieve them ? Is not the resolution of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, now standing oh 
your journals, the strongest of all proofs that 
Parliamentary subsidies really touched and 
grieved them? Else why all these changes, 
modifications, repeals, assurancc-s, and resolu- 
tions? 

The next proposition is : “Tliat, from the dis- 
tance of the said colonies, and from other cir- 
cumstances, no method hath hitherto been 
devised for procuring a representation in Parlia- 
ment for the said colonies." This is an asser- 
tion of a fact. I go no further on the paper; 
though, in my private judgment, a useful repre- 
sentation is impossible; I am sure it is not 
desired by them, nor ought it, perhaps, by us ; 
but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is: “Tliat each of the 
said colonies hath withiu itself a body, chosen in 
part, or in the whole, by the freemen, free- 
holders, or other free inliabitauts thereof, coni- 
iiionly called the General Assembly, or General 
Court, with powem legally to raise, levy, oml 
assess, according to the several usages of such 
colonics, dulie.s and taxes toward the defraying 
all sorts of public services." 

This competence in the colony assemblies is 
certain. It is proved by the whole tenor of their 




Acta of supply in all tbe assemblies in wlucli tbe 
constant style of granting is “an aid to liis 
Majesty and Acts granting to the Crown lia\ o 
regularly, for near a century, passed the public 
ofliecs without dispute. Those who have been 
pleased paradoxically to deny this right, hold- 
ing that none but the British Parliaineut can 
grant to the Crown, are wished to look to what 
is done, not only in the colonies, but in Ireland, 
ill one uniform unbroken tenor every session. 
Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine should 
come from some of the law servants of the 
Crown. I say that if tbe Crown could be re- 
sponsible, his Majesty, but certainly the mini- 
sters, and even these law officers themselves, 
through whoso hands the Acts pass biennially 
in Ireland, or annually in tbe colonies, are in 
a habitual course of committing impeacbablo 
offences. What habitual offenders have been 
all presidents of tbe council, all secretaries of | 
state, all first lords of trade, all attorneys, and 
all solicitors'geueral ! However, they are safe, 
as no one impeaches them ; and there is no 
ground of charge against them except in their 
oivn unfounded theories. 

Tbo fifth resolution is also a resolution of 
fact: “That the said general assemblies, general 
courts, or other bodies legally qualified as afore- 
said, have at sundry times freely granted several 
large subsidies .and public aids for his Majesty’s 
service, according to their abilities, when re- 
quired thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state. And that their 
right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness 
and sufficiency in tbe said grants, h.ave been at 
sundry times acknowledged by Parliament.” 
To say nothing of their great expenses in the 
Indian wars ; and not to take their exertion in 
foreign ones, so high as the supplies in the year 
1695, not to go back to their public contribu- 
tions in the year 1710, 1 shall begin to travel 
only where the journals give me light ; resolving 
to deal in nothing but fact authenticated by 
Parliamentary record, and to build myself 
wholly on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April 1748 a committee of this 
House came to the following resolution : 

"Resolved, That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that it is jxtsl and reastmalU that the 
several provinces and colonies of Massachusetts 
Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, be reimbursed the expenses they have 
been at in taking and securing to the Crown of 
Great Britain the island of Cape Breton and its 
dependencies.” 

These expenseswere immense for such colonies. 
They were above £200,000 sterling ; money fimt 
raised and advanced on their public credit 

On the 28th of January 1756, a message from 
the king came to us, to this effect: “His 
Majesty, being sensible of the xeal and vigour 
with which his faithful subjects of certain 
colonics in North America have exerted tbem- 
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.selves ill <lefencc* of his Mij' -ty’s jii«t ri^^hts and 
possessions, rcconnneii'is il (n this lloiise to 
take the same into llieir c<>iisi'l>-iation, nn<l to 
enable his Majesty to give tlu-m such assistan:-- 
as may be a jirojicr reward and cnconragnnfnt." 

On the 3d of February 1750, the Jloti.se c.iin? 
to a suitable resolution, expressed in wonl/i 
nearly tbe same as those of the message; but 
with the further addition, that the money llien 
voted was an encouragement to the colonics to 
exert themselves with vigour. It will not l*e 
necessary to go through all the tcstiinonies 
which your own records have given to the Iriilh 
of my resolutions. I will only refer you to the 
places in the journals; Vol. xxvii. — 16th and 19tli 
May 1757. Vol. x.xviiL — June 1st, 1758 ; April 
26th and 30th, 1759 ; March 2Ct1i and 3l8t, ami 
April 28tb, 1760 ; January 9th and 20th, 1761. 
Vol. xxix. — January 22d and 26th, 1762; March 
14th and 17th, 1763. 

Sir, licre is the repeated acknowledgment of 
Parliament, that the colonies not only gave, but 
gave to satiety. This nation has formally ac- 
knowledged two things ; first, that tbo colonics 
had gone beyond their abilities. Parliament 
having thought it necessary to reimburse them; 
secondly, that they had acted legally and laud- 
al)ly in their grants of money, and their main- 
tenance of troops, since the compensation is 
expressly given os reward and encouragement. 
Reward is not bestowed for acts that ore unlaw- 
ful ; and eucouragcnient is not held out to thinga 
that deserve r eprehe nsion. My resolution, there- 
fore, does nothing more than collect into ono 
proposition what is scattered through your jour- 
nals. I give you nothing but your own, and 
you cannot refuse in the gross what you have 
so often acknowledged in detail. Tlie admission 
of this, which will he so honourable to them 
and to you, will, indeed, be mortal to all tbe 
miserable stories by which the passions of tbe 
misguided people Lave been engaged in an un- 
happy system. The people heard, indeed, from 
the beginning of these disputes, one thing con- 
tinually (Rniifid in their cars, that reason and 
justice demanded that tho Americans, who paid 
no taxes, should be compelled to contributo. 
How did that fact of their paying nothing stand, 
when the taxing system began? When Mr 
GrcnvUle began to form his system of American 
revenue, he stated in this House that the colonies 
were then in debt two million sixhundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling money, and was of opinion 
they would discharge that debt in four years. On 
this state, those iiutaxed people wore actually 
subject to the payment of taxes to the amount of 
BIX hundred and fifty thousand a year. In fact, 
however, Mr Grenville was mistaken. Tho funds 
given for sinking the debt did not prove quito 
so ample os both the colonics and he etpcctciL 
Tho calculation was too sanguine ; tho reduction 
was not completed till somo years after, and at 
different times in different colonics. However. 
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the taxes after the war continued too great to 
bear any addition, with prudence or propriety; 
and when the burdens imposed in consequence 
of former requisitions were discharged, our tone 
became too high to resort again to requisition. 
No colony, since that time, ever has had any 
requisition whatsoever made to it. 

Wo see the sense of the Crown, and the sense 
of Parliament, on tlie productive nature of a 
revenue by grant. Now search the same journals 
for the produce of the revenue by imposition. 
Where is it? Let us know the volume and the 
page. What is the gross, what is the net pro- 
duce ? To what service is it applied ? How 
have you appropriated its surplus ? ^^^lat, can 
none of the many skilful index-makers that we 
are now employing find any tmee of it ? Well, 
let them and that rest together. But are the 
Journals, which say nothing of the revenue, as 
silent on the discontent? Oh no! a child may 
find it. It is the melancholy burden and blot of 
every page. 

1 think, then, I am, from those journals, justi- 
fied in the sixth and last resolution, which is: 
“That it hath been found by experience that 
the manner of gT.anting the said supplies and 
aids, by the said general assemblies, hath been 
more agreeable to the said colonies, and more 
beneficial and conducive to the public service, 
than the mode of giving and granting aids in 
Parliament, to be raised and paid in the said 
colonies.” This makes the whole of the funda- 
mental part of the plan. The conclusion is 
irresistible. You cannot say that you were 
driven by any necessity to an exercise of the 
utmost rights of legislature. You cannot assert 
that you took on yourselves the task of imposing 
colony taxes, from the want of another legal 
body, that is competent to the purpose of sup- 
plying the exigencies of the state without wound- 
ing the prejudices of the people. Neither is it 
true that the body so qualified, and having that 
competence, had neglected the duty. 

The question now, on all this accumulated 
matter is, whether you will choose to abide by 
a profitable experience, or a mischievous theory; 
whether you choose to build ou imagination or 
fact; whether you prefer enjoymiciit or hope; 
satisfaction in your subjects or discontent? 

If these propositions are accepted, everything 
which has been made to enforce a contrary 
system must, I take it for granted, fall along 
with it. On that ground I have dra\vn the 
following resolution, which, when it comes to be 
moved, will naturally be divided in a proper 
manner: “That it maybe proper to repeal an 
Act made in the seventh year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, entitled, An Act fur granting 
LrUin duties in the British colonics and plant-a- 
lions in America; for alloxying a drawback of 
the duties of customs upon the exporUtion fi um 
this kingdom of coffee and coco.a-nuts of the 

produce of the said colonies or plautations; foi 


discontinuing the drawbacks payable on china 
earthenware exported to Americ.a, and for more 
effectually preventing the clandestine running of 
goods in the .said colonies and plantations; and 
that it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, entitled. An Act to discontinue, in such 
manner, and for such time as are therein men- 
tioned, the landing and discharging, lading or 
shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at 
the town and within the harbour of Boston, in 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, in North 
America; and that it maybe proper to repeal 
an Act, made in tbe fourteenth ye.ar of the reign 
of his present Majesty, entitled, An Act for the 
impartial administration of justice in the cases 
of persons questioned for any acts done by them 
in the execution of the l.aw, or for the suppres- 
sion of riots and tumults in the province ot 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England; and that 
it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in the 
fourteenth yc.ar of the reign of his present 
M.ajesty, entitled, An Act for the belter regulat- 
ing the government of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in New England; and also, that it 
may be proper to explain and amend an Act, 
made in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of 
King Henry VIII., entitled, An Act for the 
trial of treasons committed out of the king’s 
dominions.” 

I wish, sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, be- 
cause (independently of the dangerous precedent 
of suspending the rights of the subject during 
the king’s pleasure) it was passed, as I appre- 
hend, with less regularity, and on more partial 
principles, than it ought. The corporation of 
Boston was not heard before it was condemned. 
Other towns, full as guilty as she was, have not 
had their ports blocked up. Even the restrain- 
ing bill of the present session does not go to the 
length of the Boston Port Act. The same ideas 
of prudence which induced yon not to extend 
equal punishment to equal guilt, even when you 
were punishing, induce me, who mean not to 
chastise, but to reconcile, to bo satisfied with 
the punishment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation to cir- 
cumstances, prevent you from taking away the 
ch.arters of Connecticut and Rhode Island, as 
you have taken away that of Massachusetts 
Colony, though the Crown has far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the 
latter; and though the abuses have been full as 
great and as flagrant in the exempted as in the 
punished. The same re.asons of prudence and 
.accoinnioJatioii h-avc weight with me in restor- 
ing the charter of M.'issacliusetts Bay. Besides, 
sir, the Act which changes tlie charter of Mas- 
s.achu.setls is in many i>arliculars so exception- 
able, that if 1 did not wish absolutely to repeal, 
I would by all means desire to alter it, as several 
of its provisions tend to the subversion of all 
public and private justice. Such, among others, 
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i« the power in the governor to change the gross complain, an.i con.plain justly, of tl.U 

sheriflf at bis pleasure, and to make a new re. enc^nce. .....nnential nroi.oM. 


grievance.' , 

eve^ special .cse. U U «I~; 

AameM .c behold such o regulet.ou standsug U J ha^e U,o^, ^ _ 

““rae®.?fof briosing persons ecensed of com- province ot executive government, rvhich 1 ni-l. 
mitting murder under the orders of govemnient Parliament always to ’ 

to England for trial, is but temporary. That assume. 

act has calculated the probable duration of our will carry the latter three If not, the tli i„.-* 
quarrel with the colonies, and is accommodated that remain unrepealed will be, I hope, rallicr 
to that supposed duration. Iwouldhxsteu the unseemly encumbrances on the building than 
happy moment of reconciliation, and therefore verj’ materially detrimental to its strength and 

must, on my principle, get rid of that most stability. , , • , 

justly obnoxious act. Here, sir, I should close, but that I plainly 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of perceive some objections remain, which I ought, 


treasons, I do not mean to take away, but to 
confine it to its proper bounds and original in- 
tention \ to make it expressly for trial of treasons 
(and the greatest treasons may be committed) in 
places where the jurisdiction of the crown does 
not extend. I 

Having guarded the privileges of local legis- 
lature, I woiild next secure to the colonie.s a fair 
and unbiased judicature ; for wbicli purpose, sir, 

1 propose the following resolution : “That, from 
the time when the General Assembly or General 
Court of any colony or plantation in North 
America, shall have appointed by act of assem- 
bly, duly confirmed, a settled salary to the 
offices of the Chief Justice and otlier judges of 
the Superior Court, it may be proper that the said 
Chief Justice and other judges of the Superior 
Courts of such colony, shall bold his and their 
office and offices daring their good behaviour, 
and shall not be removed therefrom, but when 
the said removal shall be adjudged by his 
Majesty in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
from the General Assembly, or on a complaint 
from tbe Govemor, or Council, or the House of 
Representatives severally, of the colony in which 
the said Chief Justice and other judges have 
exercised the said offices.” 


if possible, to remove. Tho first will be that, 
in resorting to the doctrine of our ancestors, 
contained in the preamble to the Cliestcr Act, I 
prove too much ; that the grievance from a want 
of representation stated in that preamble, goes 
to the whole of legislation os well os to taxation. 
And that the colonics, grounding themselves 
upon that doctrine, will apply it to all parts of 
legislative authority. 

To this objection, ^vith all possible deference 
and humility, and wishing as little as any man 
living to impair the smallest particle of our 
supreme authority, I answer that the words art 
Iht words of Parliamait, and not mine; and 
that all false and inconclusive inferences drawn 
from them arc not mine, for I heartily disclaim 
.any such inference. 1 have chosen the words of 
an Act of Parliament, which Mr Grenville, surely 
a tolerably zealous and very judicious advocate 
for the sovereignty of Parliament, formerly 
moved to hare read at your table, in confinna- 
tion of his tenets. It is true that Lord Cbatbaiu 
considered these preambles as declaring strongly 
in favour of his opinions. He was a no less 
powerful advocate for the privileges of the 
Americans. Ought I not from hence to presume 
that these preambles arc as favourable os pos- 


The next resolution relates to the courts of sible to both, when properly understood ; favour- 


Admiralty. 

' It is this: “That it maybe proper to regu- 
late tbe Courts of Admiralty, or Vico Admi- 
ralty, authorised by the 15th chapter of the 
fourth of George III., in sneh a manner as to 
make tbe same more commodious to those who 
sue, or are sued, in the said courts, and to pro- 
vide for the more decent maintenance of the 
judges in the same.” 

These courts I do not wish to take away, 
^ey are in themselves proper establishments. 


able both to the rights oT Parliament and to the 
privilege of the dependencies of this crown? 
But, sir, the object of grievance in my rcsolu- 
tion 1 have not taken from the Chester, but 
from the Durham Act, which confines the hard- 
ship of want of representation to the case of 
subsidies, and which, therefore, falls in exactly 
with the case of the colonies. But whether the 
unrepresented counties were de jure or de facto 
bound, the preambles do not accurately distin* 
guish, nor indeed was it necessary ; for, whether 


Ax-f rtf ° capital securities of the de jure or de facto, the Legislature thought the 

tion The extent of its jurisdic- exercise of the power of taxing, as of right, or 

^ increased ; but this is as of fact without right, equally a grievance, and 
altogether as proper, and is, indeed, on many equally oppressive. ^ 

accounts, more eligible, where new powers were 

wantedi than a court absolutely new. But * SoUdtor-Uoncnvl informed ilr B., when the 
courts incommodiously situated in effect, denv separately mored, thi\t the prictaDce 

justice ; sa d a part a^^^*^*" *Ti n if judges partying of U^e profits of tho seizure 

ite own condemn^on is ft redressed by office; accordingly, tbo resolu 

me con- 


* The Solidtor-Ucncnvi informed Mr B.. when the 
resolutions were separately moretl, ihixt tiie grieTanoe 
of the Judges partying of iht profits of tho seizure 
had been redressed by office; accordingly, tbo resolu 
tion wu amended. 
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I do not know thnt the colonies have, in any 
general way or in ajiy cool hour, gone much 
beyond the demand of immunity in relation to 
taxes. It is not fair to judge of the temper or 
dispositions of any man, or any set of men, 
nhen they arc composed and at rest, from their 
conduct or their expressions in a state of dis- 
turbance and irritation. It is, besides, a very 
great mistake to imagine that mankind follow 
up practically any speculative principle, cither 
of government or freedom, as far as it will go 
in argument and logical illation. We English- 
men stop very short of tlie principles upon 
which we support any given part of onr Consti- 
tution, or even the whole of it together. I could 
easily, if I had not already tired you, give you 
very striking and convincing instances of it. 
rhis is nothing but what is natural and proper. 
All government, indeed every human benefit 
and enjo>^^eDt, every virtue and every prudent 
Act, is founded on compromise and barter^ We 
balance inconveniences; we give and take, we 
remit some rights that we may enjoy others, 
and we choose rather to be happy citizens than 
subtle disputants. As we must give away some 
natural liberty to enjoy civil advantages, so we 
must sacrifice some civil liberties for the advant- 
ages to be derived from the communion and 
fellowship of a great empire. But, in all fair 
dealings, the thing bought must bear some pro- 
portion to the purchase paii None will barter 
away “the immediate jewel of his soul”* 
Though a great house is apt to make slaves 
haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of the arti- 
ficial importance of a gieat empire too dear to 
pay for it all essential rights and all the in- 
trinsic dignity of human nature. None of us 
who would not risk his life rather than fall 
under a governmeut purely arbitrary, But, 
although there are some among us who think 
our Constitution wants many improvements to 
make it a complete system of liberty, perhaps 
none who are of that opinion would think it , 
right to aim at such improvement by disturbing 
Ids countrj', and risking everything that is dear 
to him. In every arduous enterprise we con- 
sider what we are to lose as well as what we are 
to gain ; and the more and better stake of liberty 
every people possess, the le«» they will hazard 
in a vain attempt to make it more. The.se are 
tht cords of man. Man acts from aderjuate 
motives relative to his interest, and not on 
metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the great 
master of reasoning, cautions us, and with great 
weight and propriety, against this species of 
delusive geometrical accuracy in moral argu- 
ments as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary 
to the gramleiir and glory of England, when 

• “ Guod n.tnie in ninn ami woman, ilo.ar my lord, 

[g tbo immediate jewel of their souls. 

^Othello, Act hi., Sc. 6. 


they are not oppressed by the weight of it ; and 
they will r.athcr be inclined to respect the Acts 
of a superintending Legislature, when they see 
them the Acts of that power which is itself the 
security, not the rival, of their secondary im- 
portance. In this assurance my mind most per- 
fectly acquiesces, and I confess I feel not the 
least alarm from the discontents which ore to 
arise from putting people at their ease; nor do 
I apprehend the destruction of this empire from 
giving, by an act of free grace and indulgence, 
to two millions of my fellow-citizens, some share 
of those rights upon which I have always been 
taught to value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, 
vested in American assemblies, would dissolve 
the unity of the empire, which was preserved 
entire, although Wales, and Chester, and Dur- 
ham were added to it. Truly, Mr Speaker, I do 
not know what this unity means, nor has it evei 
been heard of, that I know, in the constitntional 
policy of this country. The very idea of subor- 
dination of parts excludes this notion of simple 
and undivided unity. England is the head, but 
she is not the head and the members too. Ire- 
land has ever bad from the beginning a separate, 
but not an independent legislature, which, far 
from distracting, promoted the anion of the 
whole. Every thing was sweetly and harmoni- 
ously disposed through both islands for the con- 
servation of English dominiOD and the com- 
munication of English liberties. I do not see 
that the same principles might not be carried 
into twenty islands, and with the same good 
effect This is my model with regard to America, 
as far as the internal circumstances of the two 
countries are the same. I know no other unity 
of this empire than I can draw from its example 
during these periods, when it seemed to my 
])oor understanding more united th-an it is now, 
or than it is likely to be by the present methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, 
Mr Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, 
before I finished, to say something of the pro- 
position of the noble lord [Lord North] on the 
lloor, which has been so lately received, and 
stands on your journals. I must be deeply con- 
cerned whenever it is my misfortune to continue 
a difterence with a majority of this House. But 
.as the reasons for that difference are iny apology 
for thus troubling you, suffer me to state them 
in a very few words. I shall compress them in- 
to as small a body as I possibly can, hoving 
already debated that matter at large when the 
question was before the committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition 
of a ransom by auction, because it is a mere 
project. It is a thing new ; unlieanl of ; sup- 
ported by no experience ; justified by no anal- 
ogy; without exaniph? of our ancestors, or root 
in the Coui-titution. It is ueither regular parlia- 
mentary taxation nor colony grant. “ Experi- 
mentum in corpora vili” (an experiment should 
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be made upon some worthless object) is a good 
rule, whicli will ever make me adveree to aiij 
trial of experiments on what is certainly the 
most valuable of all subjects, the peace of tins 


each variation of tin* when tim parlies 

come to contend logc-tlier, ami to dispute oii 
their relative proportions, will he a uiritt< r ol 
delay, pcridexity, and confusion that never can 
have an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, 
what is the condition of those assemblies, who 
offer, by themselves or their agents, to tax 
themselves up to your ideas of their propor- 
tion? The refractory colonies who refuse ul! 
composition will remain taxed only to your 
old impositions, which, however grievous in 
principle, are trilling as to production. Tlic 
obedient colonies in this scheme are heavily 
taxed ; the refractory remain unburdened- What 
will you do ? Will you lay now and heavier 
taxes by Parliament on the disobedient? Pray, 
consider in what way you con do it. You aro 
perfectly convinced that in the way of taxing 
you can do nothing but at the ports. Now sup- 


empire. . . , . , 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be 

fatal, in the end, to our Constitution. For what 
is it but a scheme for taxing the colonies in the 
ante-chamber of the noble lord and his success- 
ors? To settle the quotas and proportions in 
this House is clearly impossible. You, sir, may 
flatter yourself you shall sit a state auctioneer, 
with your hammer in your hand, and knock 
down to each colony as it bids. But to settle 
(on the plan laid down by the noble lord) the 
true proportional payment for four or five-and- 
twenty governments, according to the absolute 
and the relative wealth of eiicb, and according 
to the British proportion of wealth and burden: 
is a wild and chimerical notion. This new taxa 
tion must therefore come in by the back door of 1 pose it is Virginia that refuses to appear at your 
the Constitution. Each quota must be brought 1 auction, while Maryland and North Carolina 


to this House ready formed; you can neither 
add nor alter. You must register it. You can 
do nothing farther. For on what grounds can 
you deliberate, either before or after the pro- 
position ? Yon cannot hear the counsel for all 
these provinces, quarreling each on its own 
quantity of payment, and its proportion to 
others. If you should attempt it, the com- 
mittee of provincial ways and means, or by 
whatever other name it will delight to he called, 
must swallow up all the time of Parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the 
complaint of the colonies. They complain that 
they are taxed without their consent ; you 
answer, that you will fix the sum at which they 
shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very 
grievance forjhejsmedy. You tell them, in- 
deed, that you will leave the mode to them- 
selves. I really beg pardon. It gives mo pain 
to mention it ; but you must be sensible that 
you will not perform, this part of the contract. 
For, suppose the colonics were to lay the duties 
which furnished their contingent upon the im- 
portation of your manufactures ; you know you 
would never suffer such a tax to be laid. You 
know, too, that you would not suffer many 
other modes of taxation; so that, when you 
come to explain yourself, it will be found that 
you will neither leave to themselves the qnan- 
tuni Jior the mode, nor, indeed, anything. The 
whole is a delusion from one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, 
unless it be universaUy accepted, will plunge 
you into great and inextricable difficulties. Ifi 
what year of our Lord are the proportions of 
payments to be settled, to say nothing of the 
impossibility, that .colony agents should have 
general powers of taxing the colonics at their 
discretion ? Consider, I implore you, that the 
communication by special messages, and ordere 
between these agents and their constituents on 


bid handsomely for tlicir ransom, and are taxed 
to your quota. How will you put these colonies 
on a par? Will you tox the tobacco of Virginia? 
If you do, you give its death wound to your 
English revenue at home, and to one of the very 
greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If 
you tax the import of that rebellious colony, 
what do you tax but yonr own manufactures, or 
the goods of some other obedient and already 
well-taxed colony? Who has said one word on 
this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you 
more and more as you enter into it? ^Vho has 
presented, who can present you with a clew to 
lead you out of it? I think, sir, it is impossible 
that you should not recollect that the colony 
bounds are so implicated in one another (you 
know it by your own experiments in the bill for 
prohibiting the New England fishery), that you 
can lay no possible restraints on almost any of 
them which may not be presently eluded, if you 
do not confound the innocent with the guilty, 
and burden those whom, upon every principle, 
you ought to Qj ^nera te. He must be grossly 
ignorant of AinmcST who thinks that, without 
falling into this confusion of all rules of equity 
and policy, you can restrain any single colony, 
especially Vbginia and Maryland, the central 
and most important of them all. 

Let it also be considered, that either in the 
present confusion you settle a permanent con- 
tingent which will and must be trifling, and 
then you have no effectual revenue ; or, you 
change the quota at every exigency, and then 
on every new reparation you will have a new 
quarrel. 

Reflect, besides, that when you have fixc<l a 
quota for every colony, you have not provided 
for prompt and punctual payment. Suppo^o 
one, two, five, ten years arrears. You cannot 
issue a treasury extent against the failing colony. 
You must make new Boston Port hills, new 
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, restraining laws, new acts for dragging men to 
England for trial. You must send out iew 
fleets, new armies. All is to begin r^ain. Fjom 
this day forward the empire is never to know an 
hour’s tranquillity. An intestine fire will be 
kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, which 
one time or other must consume this whole 
empire. I allow, indeed, that the empire of 
Geniiany raises her revenue and her troops by 
quotas and contingents ; but the r^enue of the 
Empire, and the army of the Empye, is the 
worst revenue and the worst army in the world. 
Instead of a standing revenue, you will there^ 
fore have a perpetual quarrel. Indeed, the 
noble lord, who proposed this project of a ran- 
som by auction, seemed himself to be of that 
opinion. His project was rather designed for 
breaking the union of the colonies than for 
establishing a revenue. He confessed that he 
apprehended that his proposal would not be to 
thdr taste. I say this scheme of disunion seems 
to be at the bottom of the project ; for I will 
not suspect that the noble lord meant nothing 
but merely to delude the nation by an airy 
phantom which he never intended to realize. 
But, whatever his views may be, as I propose 
the peace and union of the colonies as the very 
foundation of my plan, it cannot accord with 
one whose foundation is perpetual discord. 
Compare the two. This I offer to give you is 
plain and simple. The other full of perplexed 
and intricate mazes. This is mild ; that harsh. 
This is found by experience effectual for its 
purposes j the other is a new project. This is 
universal; the other calculated for certain 
colonies only. This is immediate in its concilia- 
tory operation ; the other remote, contingent, 
full of hazard. Mine is what becomes the 
dignity of a ruling people ; gratuitous, uncon- 
ditional, and not held out as matter of bargain 
and sale. I have done my duty in proposing it 
to you. I have indeed tired you by a long dis- 
course ; but this is the misfortune of those to 
whose influence nothing will be conceded, aud 
who must win every inch of their ground by 
argument. You have heard me with goodness. 
May you decide with wisdom 1 For my part, I 
feel my mind greatly disburdened by what 1 
have done to-day, I have been the less fearful 
of trying your patience, because on this subject 
I mean to spare it altogether in future, I have 
this comfort, that in every stage of the American 
affairs, I have steadily opposei^ the measures 
that have produced the confusion, and may 
bring on the destruction of this empire. I now 
CO so far as to risk a proposal of my own. If I 
caimiiot give peace to my country, I give it to 


jowet in the subject of proportioning his grant, 
or of not granting at all, has not been found the 
richest mine of revenue ever discovered by the 
skill or by the fortune of man. It does not 
indeed vote you £152,750, lls, 25d., nor any 
other paltry limited sum, but it gives the strong 
box itself, the fund, the bank, from whence only 
revenues can arise among a people sensible of 
freedom: Posxta luditur area.* Can not you in 
England ; can not you at this time of day ; can 
not you — a House of Commons — trust to the 
])riuciple which has raised so mighty a revenue, 
and accumulated a debt of near one hundred and 
forty millions in this country ? Ls this principle 
to be true in England and false everywhere else? 
Is it not true in Ireland { Has it not hitherto 
been true in the colonies? Why should you 
presume, that in any country, a body duly con- 
.stituted for any functions will neglect to perform 
its duty, and abdicate its trust? Such a pre- 
sumption would go against all government in all 
modes. But, in truth, this dre.'id of penury of 
supply, from a free as.sembly, has no foundation 
in nature. For first observe, that, besides the 
desire, which all men have naturally, of sup- 
porting the honour of their own government, 
that sense of dignity, and that security of pro- 
perty, which ever attends freedom, has a tend* 
ency to increase the stock of the free community. 
Most may be taken where most is accumulated. 
And what is the soil or climate where experi- 
ence has not uniformly proved that the voluntary 
flow of heaped-up plenty, bursting from the 
weight of its own rich luxuriance, has ever run 
with a more copious stream of revenue, than 
could be squeezed from the dry husks of op- 
pressed indigence, by the straining of all the 
politic machinery in the world ? 

Next, we know that parties must ever exist in 
a free country. We know, too, that the emula- 
tions of such parties, their contradictions, their 
reciprocal necessities, their hopes, and their 
fears, must send them all in their turns to him 
that holds the balance of the state. The parties 
are the gamesters, but government keeps the 
table, and is sure to be the winner in the end. 
When this game is played, I really think it is 
more to be feare<l that the people will bo ex- 
hausted, than that government will not bo sup- 
plied; whereas, whatever is got by acts of 
absolute power, ill obeyed, because odious, or 
by contracts ill kept, because constrained, will 
be naiTOW, feeble, uncertain, and precarious. 

" Ease wouM retract 

Vow$ matlc In pain^ as violent and 

J, for one, protest against compounding our 
demands. I declare against compounding, for a 


lY conscience. 

Butwliat, says tlic financier, is peace to us 
-ithout money? Your plan gives us no revenue? 
:o! But it does. For it secures to the subject 
he power of r<fW-the first of all revenues, 
heperieuce a cl.eat. and fact a liar, if tbi. 


poor limited sum, the imiiicnse, cvcr-growiiig, 
eternal di-bt, wliicli is due to goneions goveru- 

• “ I’or now no more the pocket's stores Mipply 
The bouniUess charges of the desperute dl*; 
r/ic chut U stahd.' "—Oifford's Juvtual. 
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ment from protected freciloin. And so may 1 
speed iD the great object I propose to you, as 1 
think it would not only bo an act of iiijustjce, 
but would be the worst economy in the world, 
to compel the colonics to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom or in the way of com- 
pulsory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject : a 
revenue from America transmitted hither — do 
not delude yourselves— you never can receive 
it— no, not a shilling. We have experience that 
from remote countries it is not to be expected. 
If, when you attempted to extract revenue from 
Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan what 
you had taken in imposition, what can you ex- 
pect from North America! for certainly, if ever 
there was a country qualihed to produce wealth, 
it is India; or an institution fit for the trans- 
mission, it is the East India Company. America 
has none of these aptitudes. If America gives 
you taxable objects on which you lay your 
duties here, and gives you, at the same time, a 
surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities to 
pay the duties on these objects which you tax 
at home, she has performed her part to the 
British revenue. But with regard to her own 
internal establishments, she may, I doubt not 
she will, contribute in moderation; I say in 
moderation, for she ought not to be permitted 
to exhaust herself. She ought to he reserved to 
a war, the weight of which, with the enemies 
that we are most likely to have, must he con- 
siderable in her quarter of the globe. There 
she may serve yon, and serve you essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of 
revenue, trade, or empire, my trust is in her 
interest in the British constitution. My hold 
of the colonies is in the close affection which 
grows from common names, ft'om kindred blood, 
from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. Let the colonies always 
keep the idea of their civil rights associated 
with your government; they will cling and 
grapple to you, and no force under heaven will 
be of power to tear them from their allegiance. 
But let it be once understood that your govern- 
ment may be one thing, and their privileges 
another; that these two things may exist with- 
out any mutual relation; tb6_cfiiiifint48-gono • 
the cohesion w loosened; and evei^hing hastens 
t o^eca^and ^ Motion. As long as you have 
the wisaovrto "keep the Bovoreign authority of 
this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our common faith 
wherever the chosen race and sons of England 
worship Freedom, they will turn their faces 
toward you.* The more they multiply, the 

more friends you will have. The more ardently 

* ^ aUosS^ suggested by the pnusUce of the Jews 
worshipping towards the temple during their dlsner- 
llOM (wd« 1 King* vJiL 44-45 ; Dsa^h IQX 


they love liberty, llio iii^n' I'l rfi ct will be tlii'ii 
obedience. Slavery ll«<y < m have .anywhere. 
It is a weed that grows in ev. ry ^oil. They muy 
have U from Spain; they may Imvo it fr-m 
Prussia; but, until you become hint to all b- 1- 
ing of your tnio interest anil your nalui'.ii 
dignity, freedom they can liave from none but 
you. This i.<i the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. This is the true Act 
of Navigation, which bimls to you the comim-n e 
of the colonies, and through them secures to you 
the wealth of the world. Deny them this par- 
ticipation of freedom, and you bre.ak that solo 
bond which originally m.ade, and must still pre- 
serve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain 
so weak an imagination as that your register.^ 
snd your bonds, your affidavits and your suffer- 
ances, your cockets and your clearances, are 
what form the great securities of your com- 
merce. Do not dream that your letters of ofliee, 
and your instructions, and your suspendiog 
clauses, ore the things that hold together the 
great contexture of this mysterious whole. 
These things do not make your government 
Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it 
is the spirit of the English communion that 
gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is 
the spirit of the English constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, 
feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of 
the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does every- 
thing for us hero in England? Do you imagine, 
then, that it is the land tax which raises your 
revenue? that it is the annual vote In the Com- 
mittee of Supply which gives you your army ? or 
that it is the Xlutiny Bill which inspires it with 
bravery and discipline? Nol surely no I It is 
the love of the people ; it is their attachment to 
their Government, from the sense of tho deep 
stake they have in such a glorious institution, 
which gives you your army and your navy, and 
infuses into both that liberal obedience, without 
which your army would be a base rabble, and 
your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

AJl this, I know well enough, will sound wild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of those vul- 
gar and mechanical politicians, who have no 
place among us; a sort of people who think 
that nothing exists but what is gross and 
material, and who therefore, far from being 
qualified to be directors of the great movement 
of empire, aro not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, these ruling and master principles, which, 
in the opinion of such men as 1 have mentioned, 
have no substantial existence, are in truth every- 
thing and all in alL Mqgnanimity .in politics is 
wt seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great 
empire and little minds go ill togother. If wo 
are consdous of our eitnation, and glow with 
zeal to fill our place as becomes our station and 
ourselves, wo ought to auspicate all our public 
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pToceedin^ on America with the old warning of 
the Church, Sursum cordai* We ought to 
elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust 
to which the order of Providence has called us. 
By adverting to the dignity of this high calling, 
our ancestors have turned a savage wildernc'js 
into a glorious empire, and have made the most 
extensive and the only honourable conquests, 
not by destro>'ing, but by promoting, the 
wealth, the number, the happiness of the 
human race. Let us get an American revenue 
as we have got an American empire. English 
privileges have made it all that it is ; English 
privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 
now {qiU)d fdix faiuilumque st'Of l^^y the first 
stone in the temple of peace ; and I move you — 

“Tliat the colonies and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen 
separate governments, and containing two mil- 
lions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and 
sending any knights and burgesses, or others, 
to represent them in the high court of Parlia- 
ment” 

[On this resolution the previous question was 
demanded, and was carried against Mr Burke by 
a majority of 270 to 78. The other resolutions, 
as a matter of course, fell to the ground.] 

SPEECH PREVIOUS TO BRISTOL 

ELECrnON.J 

[“The morality,” says the Rev. P. D. Maurice, 
in a lecture on Burke, “which he had enforced 
in his speeches during the American War, he 
was called to exhibit in his own case, in the year 
1780, when be appeared before his constituents 
of the city of Bristol to explain bis conduct to 
them, and to ask for a renewal of their confi- 
dence. ... He had given them this notice 
of the principle upon which he intended to act ; 
but, as might have been expected, when he did 
act upon it they were offended. He had injured 
their trade, the merchants of Bristol thought, 
by bis votes on the American War, and by sup- 
porting an Act for relieving debtors from the 
cruel imprisonment to which they were then 
subjected, and by some important measures 
connected with Ireland, He had offended their 
prejudices in other ways, and he had been too 
busy in his Parliamentary work to pay them as 
many visits as they had supposed were due from 
a representative. . . . But he made his com- 

pletest defence in a speech delivered jixst before 

• “Let yovu hearts rise upward.” a call to silent 
prayer, at certain intervals of Hie Roman Catholic 

'Ta form of prayer among the Romans at the begin- 
ning of any great undertaking, “ that it may be happy 

and prosperous." 

j DeUvered September 6, l7»w. 


the election. That speech, I do think, was the 
bravest and the wisest ever addressed to ar 
assembly of Englishmen, Would that our 
younger statesmen miglit read it again ami 
till they have, in the true. sense of the 
phrase, learnt it hy heart.”] 

Mr Mayor and Gkntlemen,— I am extremely 
pleased at the appearance of this large and re- 
spectable meeting. The steps I may be obliged 
to take will want the sanction of a considerable 
authority; aud in explaining anything which 
may appear doubtful in my public conduct, 1 
must naturally desire a very full audience. 

I have been backward to begin my canvass. 
The dissolution of the Parliament was uncertain ; 
and it did not become me, by an unseasonable 
importnnity, to appear diffident of the fact of 
my six years’ endeavours to please you. I had 
served the city of Bristol houourably ; and the 
city of Bristol had no reason to think that the 
means of honourable service to the public were 
become indifferent to me. 

I found, on my arrival here, that three gentle- 
men had been long in eager pursuit of an object 
which but two of us can obtain. I fonnd that 
they had all met with encouragement. ' A con- 
tested election in such a city as this is no light 
thing. I paused on the brink of the precipice. 
These three gentlemen, by various merits, and 
on various titles, I made no doubt, were worthy 
of your favour. I shall never attempt to raise 
myself by depreciating the merits of my com- 
petitors. In the complexity and confusion of 
these cross pursuits, I wished to take the 
authentic public sense of my friends upon a 
business of so much delicacy. I wished to take 
your opinion along with me; that if I should 
give up the contest at the very beginning, my 
surrender of my post may not seem the effect of 
inconstancy, or timidity, or anger, or disgust, or 
indolence, or any other temper unbecoming a 
man who has engaged in the public service. If, 
on the contrary, I should undertake the elec- 
tion, and fail of success, I was full as anxious 
that it should be manifest to the whole world 
that the peace of the city had not been broken 
by my rashness, presumption, or fond conceit of 
my own merit. 

I am not come, by a false and counterfeit show 
of deference to your judgment, to seduce it in 
my favour. I ask it seriously and unaffectedly. 
If you wish that I should retire, I shall not con- 
sider that advice as a censure upon my conduct, 
or an alteration in your sentiments, hut as a 
rational submission to the circumstances of 
affairs. If, on the contrary, you should think 
it proper for me to proceed on my canvass, if 
you will risk the trouble on your part, I will 
risk it on mine. My pretensions are such as 
you cannot be ashamed of, whether they succeed 

or fail . . . 

If you coll upon me, t shall solicit the favouf 
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oftbecity upon manly ground. I conio bcfort 
you witb'the plain confidence of an bonest ser- 
vant in the equity of a candid and discerning 
master. I conio to claim yonr approbation, not 
to amuse you with vain apologies, or willi pro- 
fessions still more vain and senseless. I liave 
lived too long to be served by apologies, or to 
stand in need of them. Tbe part I bavc acted 
has been in open day ; and to hold out to a con- 
duct which stands in that clear and steady light 
for all its good and all its evil, to hold out to 
that conduct the paltry winking tapers of ex- 
cuses and promises, I never will do it. They 
may obscure it with their smoke, but they never 
can illumine sunshine by such a flame as theirs. 

I am sensible that no endeavours have been 
left untried to injure me in your opinion. But 
the use cliaracler is to be a shield o^aiiLs^ 
umny. ' I could wisX^uidoubtcdly (if idle wishes 
'were not the most idle of all things), to make 
every part of my condnet agreeable to every one 
of my constituents. But in so great a city, and 
so greatly divided as this, it is weak to expect 
it. In such a discordancy of sentiments, it is 
better to look to the nature of things than to 
the humours of men. The very attempt toward 
pleasing everybody, discovers a temper always 
flashy, and often false and insincere. Therefore, 
as I have proceeded straight onward in my con- 
duct, so I will proceed in my account of those 
parts of it which have been most excepted to. 
But I must flrst beg leave just to hint to you, 
that we may suffer very great detriment by being 
open to every talker. It is not to be imagined 
now much of service is lost from spirits full of 
activity and full of energy, who are pressing, 
who are rushing forward to great and capital 
objects, when you oblige them to be continually 
looking back. ^Vhile they are defending one 
service, they defraud you of a hundred. Applaud 
as when we run; console us when we fall; cheer 
os when we recover; but let us pass on— for 
(rod’s sake, let us pass on. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that every public 
act in the six years since I stood in this place 
before you— that all the arduous things which 
have been done in this eventful period, which 
has crowded into a few years’ space the revolu- 
tions of an age, can he opened to you on their 
fair grounds in half an hour’s conversation ! 

But it is no reason, because there is a bad 
mode of inquiry, that there should be no exami- 
nation at all. Most certainly it is our duty to 
examine ; it is our interest toa But it must be 
with discretion; with an attention to all the cir- 
cu^tances, and to aU the motives ; Uko sound 
judg^ and not like caviling pettifoggers and 
quibblmg pleaders, prying into flaws and hunt- 
mg for exceptions. Look, gentleS^Tl^ the 
wAofe Unor of your member’s conduct Trv 
whether his ^bition or his avarice have jostled 

that grand foe of the offices of active life— that 


iiiastcr-vicc in tiicii «f linsiiK-ss, a degonontc ami 
inglorious slotli— Ii.'is mude him Hag, mid Ian- 
gni.sh in his course. Thia i ; thu oliji.-i.i ^>f our 
inquiry. If our member's condni l can bear Ihi 
to^ch, inarlc it for sterling. Ije may li.avc fall- ■■ 
into error-s ; ho must have faults ; but our i iuji- 
is greater, and our fault is radicuilly ruinous In 
ourselves, if we do not lje.ar, if wc ilo not even 
applaud the whole compound and mixed mass 
of such a character. Not to act thus is folly ; I 
had almost said it is impiety. He censures (Jod 
who quarrels wilhilte imper/eciions of man. 

Gentlemen, we mu.st not be peevi.sli with those 
who servo the people, for none will servo ua 
while there is a court to serve, but those who 
are of a nice and jc-ilous honour. Hiey who 
think everything, in comparison of that honour, 
to be dust and ashes, will not bear to have it 
soiled and impaired by those for whoso sake 
they make a tiiousand sacrifices to prc.serve it 
immaculate and whole. We shall either drive 
such men from the public stage, or wo shall 
send them to the court for protection, where, 
if they must sacrifice their reputation, they will 
at least secure their interest Depend upon it, 
that the lovers of freedom will bo free. None 
will violate their conscience to please us in order 
afterward to discharge that conscience which 
they have violated by doing us faithful and 
affectionate service. If we degrade and deprave 
their minds liy servility, it will bo absurd to 
expect that they who are creeping and abject 
toward us vrill ever bo bold and incorruptible 
asserters of our freedom against the most scdiic- 
ing and tbe most formidable of all powers. No I 
Human nature is not so formed, nor shall we 
improve the faculties or better the morals of 
public men by our possession of the most infol- 
libl© receipt in the world for making cheats and 
hypocrites. 

Let me say with plainness, I, who am no 
longer in a public character, that if by a fair, by 
an indulgent, by a gentlemanly behaviour to 
oar represenutives, we do not give confidenco 
to their minds and a liberal scope to their under- 
standings; if we do not permit our members to 
act upon a very enlarged view of things, we 
shall at length infaUibly degrade our national 
reprwentation into a confused and shuflUne 
bustle of local agency. When the popular 
member is narrowed in his ideas, and rendered 
m hU proceedings, the service of the 
^own be the sole nursery of statesmen, 
^ong tte frolics of the court, it may at length 
t^e that of attending to its business. ThS 
the monopoly of mental power will be added to 

i! "ti it possesses. On 

the side of the people there will be nothing but 

impotence, for ignorance is impotence, narrow- 
new of mind is impotence, timidity is itself im. 
potenee, makes all other qualities that go 
along with it impotent and useless* 

At present it is the plan of the court to make 
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its servants insignificant If the people shoulil 
fall into the same humour, and should choose 
their servants on the same principles of mere 
ohsequiousuess and flexibility, and total vacancy 
or indifference of opinion in all public matters, 
then no part of the state will be sound, and it 
will be in vain to think of sanng it. 

I thought it very expedient at this time to 
give you this candid counsel; and with this 
counsel I would willingly close, if the matters 
which at various times have been objected to 
me ill this city concerned only myself and my 
own election. Tliese charges, I think, are four 
in nnmber : my neglect of a due attention to my 
constituents, the not paying more frequent 
visits here; my conduct on the affairs of the 
first Irish Trade Acts; my opinion and mode of 
proceeding on Lord Beauchamp’s debtors' bills; 
and my votes on the late affairs of the Roman 
Catholics. All of these (except, perhaps, the 
first) relate to matters of very considerable 
public concern ; and it is not lest you should 
censure me improperly, but lest you should 
form improper opinions on matters of some 
moment to you, that I trouble you at aU upon 
the subject. My conduct is of small import- 
ance. 

I. With regard to the first charge, my friends 
have spoken to me of it in the style of amicable 
expostulation; not so much blaming the thing, 
as lamenting the effects. Others, less p^ial to 
me, were less kind in assigning the motives. I 
admit there is a decorum and propriety in a 
Member of Parliament’s paying a respectful 
court to his constituents. If I were conscious 
to myself that pleasure or dissipation, or low, 
unworthy ocenpations had detained me from 
personal attendance on you, I would readily 
admit my fault, and quietly submit to the 
penalty. But, gentlemen, I live a hundred 
miles distance from Bristol; and at the end of 
a session I come to my own house, fatigued in 
body and in mind, to a little repose, and to a 
very little attention to my family and my pri- 
vate concerns. A visit to Bristol is always a 
sort of canvass, else it will do more hann than 
coo(L To pass from the toils of a session to the 
toils of a canvass is the furthest thing in the 
world from repose. I could hardly serve you as 
I have done, and court you too. Most of you 
have heard that I do not very remarkably spare 
myself in pubUc business , and in the private 
business of my constituents I have done very 
near as much as those who have nothing else to 
do My canvass of you was not on the ’change, 
nor in the county meetings, nor in the clubs of 
this citv. It was ill the House of Commons, it 
was at the Custom-house, it was at the Council, 
it was at the Treasury, it was at the Admiralty. 
1 canvassed you through your affairs, and not 
^ ,.^1 T was not only your representa- 

a body • I was the agent, the solicitor of 


could call me; and in acting for you, I often 
appeared rather as a shipbrokcr than as a Jlem- 
ber of Parliament. There was nothing too 
laborious or too low for me to undertake. The 
meanness of the business was raised by the 
dignity of the object. If some lesser matters 
have slipped through my fingers, it was because 
I filled my hands too full, and, in my eagerness 
to serve yon, took in more than my bands could 
grasp. Several gentlemen stand round me who 
are my willing witnesses, and there are others 
who, if they were here, would be still better, 
because they would he unwilling witnesses to 
the same truth. It was in the middle of a 
summer residence in Loudon, and in the middle 
of a negotiation at the Admiralty for your trade, 
that I was called to Bristol ; and this late visit, 
at this late day, has been possibly in prejudice 
to your affairs. 

Since I have touched upon this matter, let me 
say, gentlemen, that if I had a disposition or a 
ri"ht to complain. I have some cause of com- 
plaint on my side. With a petition of this city 
in my hand, passed through the corporation 
without a dissenting voice, a petition in unison 
with almost the whole voice of the kingdom 
(with whose formal thanks I was covered over), 
while I laboured on no less than five hills for a 
public reform,* and fought against the opposi- 
tion of great abilities, and of the greatest power, 
every clause, and every word of the largest of 
those bills, almost to the veryJast day of a very 
long session— all this time a canvass in Bristol 
was as calmly carried on as if I were dead. I 
was considered as a man wholly out of the ques- 
tioD. While I watched, and fasted, and sweated 
in the House of Commons, by the most easy 
and ordinary arts of election, by dinners and 
visits, by “ How-do-you-dos” and “My worthy 
friends,” I was to be quietly moved out of my 
seat; and promises were made, and engage- 
nieuts entered into, without any exception or 
reserve, as if my laborious zeal in my duty had 
been a regular abdication of my trust. 

To open my whole heart to you on this sub- 
ject, I do confess, however, that there were 
other times besides the two years in which I did 
visit you, when I was not wholly without leisure 
for repeating that mark of my respect; but I 
could not bring my mind to see you. You re- 
member that in the beginning of this Amencan 
war (that era of calamity, disgrace, and down- 
fall— an era which no feeling mind will ever 
mention without a tear for England) you were 
greatly divided ; and a very strong body, if not 
the strongest, opposed itself to the madnew 
which every art and every power were employed 
to render popular, in order that the errors of the 
rulers might be lost in the general blindness of 

• Burke here refers to his bills for economical 
form, which were advocated Id his speech on this sulJ- 
jeet, delivered 11th Fcbrnaiy 1780. 
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Ills DftUon. This oppositioQ coutiuued until 
after our great, but most unfortunate victory at 
Long Island.* Then all the moumls and banks 
of our coustancy were borno down at once, and 
the frenzy of the American war broke in upon 
us like a deluge. This victory, which seemed 
to put an immediate end to all dilTiculties, per* 
fected ill us that spirit of domination which 
our unparalleled prosperity had but too long 
nurtured. We had been so very powerful, and 
so very .prosperous, that even the humblest of 
us were degraded into tlie vices and follies of 
kings. We last all measure between means and 
ends; and our headlong desires became our 
politics and our morals. All men who wished 
for peace, or retained any sentimeuts of modera- 
tion, were overborne or silenced; and this city 
was led by every artifice (and probably with 
more management, because I was one of your 
members) to distinguish itself by its zeal for 
that fatal cause. In this temper of yours and 
of my mind, I should have sooner fled to the 
extremities of the earth than have shown myself 
here. I, who saw in every American victory 
(for you have bad a long series of these mis- 
fortunes) the germ and seed of the naval power 
of France and Spain, which all our heat and 
warmth against America was only hatching into 
life — I should not have been a welcome visitant 
with the brow and the language of such feelings. 
IVheii afterward the other face of your calamity 
was turned upon you, and showed itself in 
defeat and distress, I sliimned you full as much, 
I felt sorely this variety in our wretchedness, 
and I did not wish to have the least appearance 
of insulting you with that show of superiority 
which, though it may not be assumed, is gener- 
ally suspected in a time of calamity from those 
whose previous warnings have been despised. I 
could not bear to show you a representative 

( whose face did not reflect that of bis consti- 
tuents ; a face that could not joy in yonr joys 
and sorrow in your sorrows. But time at length 
has made us all of one opinion ; and we have all 
opened our^eyes on the true nature of the 
American war, to the true nature of all its 
successes and all its failures. 

In that public storm, too, I had my private 
feelings. I had seen blown down and prostrate 
on the ground several of those houses to whom 
I was chiefiy indebted for the honour this city 
has done me. I confess, that while the wounds 
of those 1 loved wore_yc^green, 1 could not bear 
to show myself in pride and triumph in that 
place into which their partiality bad brought 
me, and to appear at feasts and rejoicings, in 
the midst of the grief and calamity of my warm 
nen^ my z^loua support, my generous 
benefactors. 1 his is a true, i 3 lu 7 iished, nndU- 

I gutscd state of th e affair, wUI judge of it. 

• In August 177(5, wi,en the army nnder Wasliinof«n 
defcaUil. and New Vork.tokeJ by-tho Brttllh 
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This U the only one of Iho charges in whi«‘li 
I am personally coiiceniol. Ah to the otln r 
m.vtters objected against me, which in their turn 
I shall mention to you, rememher once more I 
do not mean to oxtcniiato or excuse. Why 
should I, when the things charged are aiiiong 
those upon which I found all niy reputation < 
What would be left to me, if I myself was tho 
man who softened, and blended, and diluted, 
and weakened, all tho distinguishing colours of 
my life, so a.s to leave nothing distinct and 
determinate in iny whole conduct? 

II. It has been said, and it is the second 
charge, that in tho questions of tho Irish trade 
I did not consult the interest of my constituents, 
or, to speak out strongly, that I rather acted oa 
a native of Ireland, than as an English Member 
of P.arliament. 

I certainly have very warm, good wishes, for 
the place of my birth. But tho sphere of my 
duties is iny true country. It was as a man 
attached to your interests, and zealous for the 
conservation of your power and dignity, that I 
acted on that occasion, and on all occasions. 
You were involved in tho American war. A 
new world of policy was opened, to which it 
was necessary wo should conform, whether we 
would or not; and my only thought was how to 
conform to our situation in such a manner oa to 
unite to this kingdom, in prosperity and In 
affection, whatever remained of the empire. I 
was true to my old, standing, invariable prioci- 
plc, th.at all things which came from Great 
Britain should issue ns a gift of her bounty and 
beneficence, rather than as claims recovered 
against a struggling litigant; or at least, that if 
your beneficence obtained no credit in your con* 
cessions, yet that they should appear the aalu* 
tary provisions of your wisdom and foresight; 
not as things wrung from you with your blood, 
by the cruel gripe of a rigid necessity. The 
first concessions, by being (much against my 
will) mangled and stripped of the parts which 
were necessary to make out their just corres* 
pondence and connection in trade, were of no 
use. The next year a feeble attempt was made 
to bring the thing into better shape. This 
attempt (countenanced by tho Minister), on the 
very first appearance of some popular uneasi- 
ness, was, after a considerable progress through 
the House, thrown ont by him. 

What was the consequence ? Tho whole king- 
dom of Ireland was inslantly in a flamo. 
Threatened by foreigners, and, as they thought, 
insulted by England, they resolved at once to 
resist the power of France, and to cast off yours. 
As for us, wo were able neither to protect nor 
to mstrain them. Forty thousand men were 
raised and disciplined without commission from 
the Crown. Two illegal armies were seen with 
banners displayed at the same time, and in the 
some country. No executive magistrate, no judi- 
cature in Ireland, would acknowledge the legality 
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'of the army wliich bore the kind’s commission; 
and no law, or appearance of law, anthorised 
the array commissioned by itself. In this un- 
exampled state of things, which the least error, 
the least trespass on the right or loft, would 
have hurried down the preciisice into an abyss 
of blood and confusion, the people of Ireland 
1 demanil a freedoni of trade with arms in their 
hands. They iutcnlict all commerce between 
the two nations. They deny all new supply in 
the House of Commons, although in tinm of war. 
They stint the trust of the old revenue, given for 
two years to all the king’s predecessors, to six 
months. The British Parliament, in a former 
session frightened into a limited concession by 
the menaces of Ireland, frightened out of it by 
the menaces of England, was now frightened 
back again, and made a universal surrender of 
all that had been thought the jiccnliar, reserved, 
micomnmnicable rights of England— the e.xclu- 
sive commerce of America, of Africa, of the 
West Indies — all the enumerations of the Acts 
of Navigation— all the manufactures, iron, glass, 
even the last pledge of jealousy and pride, the 
interest hid in the secret of our hearts, the in- 
veterate prejudice moulded into the constitution 
of our frame, even the sacred fleece itself, all 
went together. No reserve, no exception, no 
debate, no discussion. A sudden light broke in 
upon os alL It broke in, not through well-con- 
trived and well-disposed windows, but through 
Haws and breaches ; through the yawning chasms 
of our ruin. We were taught wisdom by humilia- 
tion. No town ill England presumed to have a 
prejudice, or dared to mutter a petition. What 
was worse, the whole Parliament of England, 
which retained authority for nothing but sur- 
renders, was despoiled of every shadow of 
I superintendence. It was, without any qualill- 
: cation, denied in theory, as it had been trampled 
; upon in practice. This scene of shame and dis- 
grace ha.s, in a manner while I am speaking, 
ended by the perpetual establishment of military 
power, in the dominions of tliis Crown, without 
consent of tho British legislalme, contrary to 
the policy of the constitution, contrary to tho 
declaration of right; and by this your liberties 
are swept away along with your supreme author- 
ity— and both, linked together from tho begin- 
ning, have, I am afraid, both together perished 
for ever. 

What, gentlemen, was I not to foresee, or, 
foreseeing, was I not to endeavour to save you 
from all these raulti]dicd mischiefs and dis- 
, graces? Would the little, silly, canvass prattle 
of obeying instructions, and having no opinions 
but yours, and such idle, senseless tales, which 
amuse the vacant ears of unthinking men, Lave 
saved you from “that pelting of the pitiless 
storm," to which the loose improvidence, the 
cowardly rashne-ss of those who dare not look 
danger in the face, so as to provide against it in 
time and therefore throw themselves headlong 


into the midst of it, Imvc exposed this degraded 
n.ation, beat down and prostrate on the earth, 
unslioltered, unarmed, unresisting? Was I an 
Irishman on that day, that I boldly withstood 
our pride ? or on the day that I hung down my 
head, and wept in sliamc and silence over the 
humiliation of Great Britain? I became un- 
popular in England for the one, and in Ireland 
for the other. What then ? What obligation 
lay on me to be popular? I was bound to serve 
bolli kingdoms. To be pleased with my service 
was their affair, not mine. 

I was an Irishman in the Irish business, just 
as much as I was an American, when, on the 
same principles, I wished you to concede to 
America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet Just as much was I an American, 
when I wished Parliament to offer terms in 
victory, and not to wait the well-chosen hour of 
defeat, for making good, by weakness and by 
supplication, a claim of prerogative, pre-emin- 
ence, and authority. 

I Instead of requiring it from me as a point of 
[duty to kindle with your passions, had you all 
been as cool as I was, you would have been 
saved dLsgraccs and distresses that are unutter- 
able. Do you remember our commission ? We 
sent otit a solemn embassy across the Atlantic 
Ocean, to lay the crown, the peerage, tho com- 
Tuons of Great Britain, at the feet of the Ameri- 
can Congress. That our disgrace might want no 
sort of brightening and burnishing, observe who 
they were that composed this famous embassy. 
My Lord Carlisle is among the first ranks of our 
nobility. He is the identical man who, hut two 
)ie.irs before, had been put forward at the open- 
ing of a session in tlio House of Lords, as the 
mover of a haughty ami rigorous address against 
America. He was put in the front of the em- 
bassy of submission. Mr Eden was taken from 
the ofDcc of Lord Suffolk, to whom he was then 
Under Secretary of State ; from the office of that 
Lord Suffolk, wlio, but a few weeks before, in 
his place in Parliament, did not deign to inquire 
where a congress of vagrants w.as to he found. 
This Lord Suffolk sent Mr Eden to find these 
vagrants, without knowing where liU king’s 
generals were to be found, who were joined in 
the same commission of supplicating those 
whom they were sent to subdue. They enter 
the capital of America only to abandon it; and 
these assertors and representatives of the dignity 
of England, at the tail of a flying army, let fly 
their Parthian shafts of memorials and remon- 
strances at random behind them. Their pro- 
mises and their offers, their flatteries and their 
menaces, were all despised ; and we were saved 
the disgrace of their formal reception, only be- 
cause tho Congress scorned to receive them; 
while the State House of independent Phila- 
delphia opened her doors to the public entry of 
the ambassador of France. From war and blood 
we went to submission ; aud from submission 



iplnngcd back again to war and blood ; to de- 
Isolate and be desolated, without measure, hope, 
or end. I am a Royalist; I flushed for this 
degradation of the Crown. I am a Whig: I 
blushed for the dishonour of Parlianicnt I am 
a true Englishman : I felt to the for the 

disgrace of England. I am a man : I felt for the 
melancholy reverse of human affairs, in the fall 
of the first power in the world. 

To read what was approaching in Ireland, iu 
the black and bloody characters of the American 
war, was a painful, but it was a necessary part 
of my public duty; for, gentlemen, it is not 
your fond desires or mine that can alter the 
nature of things ; by contending against which, 
what have we got, or shall ever get, but defeat 
and shame 1 I did not obey your instructious ! 
Mo, I conformed to the instructions of truth and 
'lature, and maintained your iutcrest against 
vour opinions with a constancy th.\t became mot 
k representative worthy of you ought to be a 
person of stability. I am to look, indeed, to 
your opinions : but to such opiiiious os you and 
[ must have five years hence. I was not to look 
to the flash of the day : I knew that you chose 
me, in my place along with others, to be a pillar 
[of the state, and not a weather-cock on the top 
of the edifice, exalted for my levity and versa- 
tility, and of no use but to indicate the shiftings 
of every fashionable gale. Would to God the 
value of my sentiments on Ireland and on 
America had been at this day a subject of doubt 
and discussion 1 No matter what my sufferings 
bad been, so that this kingdom bad kept the 
authority I wished it to maintain, by a grave 
foresight, and by an equitable temperauce in the 
use of its power. 

nL The next article of charge on my public 
conduct and that which I find rather the most 
prevalent of all, is Lord Beauchamp's bill.* I 
mean his bill of last session, for reformiug the 
law process concerning imprisonment. It is 
said (to aggravate the offence) that I treated the 
petition of this city with contempt, even in 
presenting it to the Honse, and expressed my- 
self in terms of marked disrespect. Had this 
latter part of the charge been true, no merits on 
the side of the question which I took could 
possibly excuse me. But I am incapable of 

* "nUs biU^troducod February lO, 1780),” aays 
Mr Qeodricb, “allowed aa Imprisoned debtor, who 
gave up all his property, end made oath that ho was 
not wo^ five pounds in the world, except tho 
bedding o! his wife and the cloUics of his children to 
apiw belw a oonrh This court was strictly to In- 

whiA futon eamlngi were still liebla This bill 

however, In the 

^Moe to this Imperfect meSunTTTnilRrSl 


trcMtiiig tliLs city with flisroHpect Very fortu- 
nately, at this minute (if my had eycfiight does 
not deceive me), the wmtliy gentleiiiaii (Mr 
Williams] deputed on this hiisincsR, Ht.iieh 
directly before me. To him I appeal, wli' tli'-r 
I did not, though it militaled with my ohh I 
.and my most recent puhlic opinions, deliver tin- 
petition with a strong and more than usual 
recommendation to the consideration of the 
House, on account of the character and conse- 
quence of those who signed it. I believe the 
worthy gentleman will tell you, that the very 
day I rcceiveil it I applied to the solicitor, now 
the attorney general, to give it an imincdi.atc 
consideration, and lie most obligingly an<l in- 
stantly consented to employ a great deal of his 
very valuable time to write an explanation of 
the bill. I attended the committee with all 
possible care and diligence, in order that every 
objection of yours might meet with a solution, 
or produce an alteration. I entreated your 
learned recorder (always ready in business 
in which you take a concern) to attend. But 
what will you say to those who blame mo for 
supporting Lord Beauchamp’s bill as a disre- 
spectful treatment of your petition, when you 
hear that, out of respect to you, I myself was 
the caii.se of the loss of that very bill ? For the 
noble lord who brought it in, and who, I must 
say, has much merit for tlii.s and some other 
itie.xsures, at my request consented to })ut it off 
for a week, which tfle speaker's illness lengthened 
to a fortnight ; and then the frantic tumult about 
popery drove that and every rational business 
from the House. So that if I chose to make a 
defence of myself, on the little principles of a 
culprit, pleading in bis exculpation, I might not 
only secure my acquittal, but make merit with 
the opposers of the bill. But I sL.'iU do no such 
thing. The truth is, that I did occasion the 
loss of the bill, and by a delay caused by my 
respect to you. Btit such an event was never in 
my contemplation ; and I am so far from taking 
credit for the defeat of that measure, that I can- 
not sufliciently lament my misfortune, if but 
one man who ottght to be at Largo has passed a 
year in prison by my means, I am a debtor to 
the debtors; I confess judgment; I own what, 
if ever it bo in my power, I shall most certainly 
— ample atonement, and usurious amends to 
liberty and humanity /or my unhappy lapse. 
For, gentlemen, Lord Beauchamp's bill was a 
law of justice and policy, as far as it went; I say 
as for as it went, for its foult was its being, in 
the remedial port, miserably defective. 

There are two capital faults in our law with 
relation to civil debts. One is, that every man 
is presumed solvent : a presumption, in innumer- 
able cases, directly against truth. Therefore 
the debtor is oiricred, on a sxipposition of ability 
and fraud, to be coerced hU liberty until bo 
makes payment. By this means, iu coses of 
I civil insolvency without a pardon Irom hli 
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croditor, ho is to be impvisoned for life ; and 
thus a jnisLTubli;, mistaken invention of artificial 
science, operates to change a civil into a crimi- 
nal juilgiuent, and to scourge misfortune or in- 
discretion Avitli a punishment which the law does 
not inflict on the greatest crimes. 

The next fault is, that tlie inflicting of that 
punishment is not on the opinion of an equal 
and public judge, but is referred to the arbitrary 
discretion of a private, nay, interested and irri- 
tated individual. He who formally is, and 
6ubstanti.ally ought to be the judge, is in reality 
no more than ministerial, a mere executive in- 
strument of a private man, who is at once judge 
and party. Every idea of judicial order is sub- 
verted by this procedure. If the insolvency be 
no crime, why is it punished with arbitrary 
imprisonment? If it be a crime, why is it 
delivered into private hands to pardon jvithout 
discretion, or to punish without mercy and 
without measure? 

To these faults, gross and cruel faults in our 
law, the excellent iirincijile of Lord Beauchamp’s 
bill applied some .sort of remedy. I know that 
credit must be preserved, but equity must be 
presen-ed too ; and it is impossible that any- 
thing should be necessary to commerce which is 
inconsistent with justice. The principle of 
credit was not weakened by that bill. God for- 
bid I The enforcement of that credit was ouly 
put into the same public judicial hands on 
which we depend for our •lives and all that 
makes life dear to us. But, indeed, this busi- 
npss was taken up too warmly, both here and 
elsewhere. Tlie bill wa.s extremely mistaken. 
It was supposed to enact what it never enacted j 
and complaints were mado of clauses in it as 
novelties, which existed before the noble lord 
that brought in the bill was born. There was a 
fallacy that ran through the whole of the objec- 
tions. The geuUemen who oppo.-sed the bill 
always argued as if the option lay between that 
bill and the ancient law; but this is a giaiid 
mistake ; for practically the option is between, 
not that bill and the old law, but between that 
bill and those occasional laws uilled “acts of 
giace.” For the ojieration of the old law i.s so 
savage, and so inconvenient to society, tliat, for 
a long time past, once in every I'arliaincnt, and 
lately twice, the legislature Ims been obliged to 
make a general arbitrary jail delivery, and at 
once to set open, by its sovereign authority, all 

the prisons in England^ 

Gentlemen, I never rtlished acts of grace, nor 
ever submitted to them, but from despair of 
better. They are a dishonourable invention, by 
which, not from humanity, not from policy, but 
merely because we have not room cuougli to 
bold these victims of the ab.siirdity of oiir laws, 
we turu loose upon the public three or four 
thousand naked wrelehes, corrupted by the 
habits debased by the igiioininy of a prison. 
If the creditor Lad a right to those carcasses as 


a imturil security for liis property, I am sure 
we have no right to deprive him of that seciuity; 
blit if tlie few pounds of flesh were not necess.ary 
to liis security, we had not a right to detain the 
uufcrtuiiate debtor, without any beneflt at all 
to tlie person who confined him. Take it as you 
will, we eoiiimit injustice. Now Lord Beau- 
cli.aiiip’s bill intended to do deliberately, and 
with great caution and circumspection, upon 
each several ease, and with all attention to the 
just claimant, what acts of grace do in a much 
gieater measure, and with very little care, cau- 
tion, or deliberation. 

I suspect that here, too, if we contrive to 
oppose this bill, we shall be found in a struggle 
against the nature of things; for, as we grow 
enlightened, the public will not bear, for any 
length of time, to p.^)' for the maintenance of 
whole armies of prisoners ; nor, at their own ex- 
pense, submit to keep j.'iils os a sort of garrisons, 
merely to fortify the absurd principle of making 
men judges in their own cause. For credit has 
little or no concern in this cruelty. I speak in 
a coiimicrcial assembly. You know that credit 
is given because c-apital must be employed; that 
men calculate the chances of insolvency; and 
they either withhold the credit or make the 
debtor pay the risk in the price. The counting- 
house has no alliance with the jail. Uolland 
understands trade as well as we, and she has 
doue much more than this obnoxious bill in- 
tended to do. There Wtos not, when Mr Howard 
visited Holland, more than one prisoner for debt 
in the great city of Itotterdam. Although Lord 
Beauchamp's [other] Act (which was previous to 
this bill, and intended to feel the way for it) 
has alrcaily iirescrvcd liberty to thousands, and 
though it is not three years since the last act of 
grace passed, yet, by Mr Howard's last account, 
there were near three thousand again in jail. I 
cannot name this gentleman without remarking 
that his labours and writings have done much 
to open the eyes and hearts of inaukind. Ho 
has visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptu- 
ousncs.s of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; 
not to make accurate me-asurements of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a sc.-ile 
of the curiosity of moileni art; not to collect 
medals, or collate manuscripts ; but to dive into 
the depths of dungeons; lo plunge into the in- 
fection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain; to take the g-age and dimen- j 
sious of misery, depression, and contempt; 
to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare 
.and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. His plan is original, and it is as full 
of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage 
of discovery ; a circumnavigation of charily. 
Already the benefit of his labour is felt more or 
less in every country: I hope he will nnticip.ato 
bis final reward, by seeing all its clfecU fully 
realised in his own. He will receive, not by rc- 
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tail, but in gross, the reward of those who visit 
the prisoner; and he has so forestalled and 
monopolised this branch of charity, that there 
will be, I trust, little room to merit by such 
acts of benevolence hereafter. 

IV. Nothing now remains to trouble you with 
but the fourth charge against me — the business 
of the Homan Catholics. It is a business closely 
connected with the rest. They are all on one 
and the same principle. My little scheme of 
conduct, such as it is, is all arranged. I could 
do nothing but what I have done on this sub- 
ject, without confounding the whole train of my 
ideas and disturbing the whole order of my life. 
Gentlemen, 1 ought to apologise to you for 
seeming to think anything at all necessary to 
be said upon this matter. The calumny is fitter 
to be scrawled with the midnight chalk of in- 
cendiaries, with “No popery,” on walls and 
doors of devoted houses, than to be mentioned 
in any civilised company. 1 bad beard that tho 
spirit of discontent on that subject was very 
prevalent here. With pleasure I find that I 
have been grossly misinformed. If it exists at 
all in this city, the laws have crushed its exer- 
tions, and our morals have shamed its appear- 
auce in daylight. I have pursued this spirit 
wherever I could trace it, but it still fled from 
me. It was a ghost which all had beard of, hut 
none bad seen. None would acknowledge that 
he thought the public proceeding with regard 
to our Catholic Dissentei-s to be blamable, but 
several were sorry it Lad made an ill impression 
upon others, and that my interest was hurt by 
my share in the busiuess. I find with s.atisfac- 
tion and pride that not above four or five in 
this city (and I daresay these misled by some 
gross misrepresentation) have signed that sym- 
bol of delusion and bond of sedition, that libel 
on the national religion and English character, 
the Protestant Association. It is, therefore, 
gentlemen, not by way of cure, but of preven- 
tion, and lest tho arts of wicked men may pre- 
vail over the integrity of any one among ns, that 
I think it necessary to open to you the merits 
of this transaction pretty muck at largo ; and I 
beg your patience \ipon it; for, although the 
reasonings that have been used to depredate 
the act are of little force, and though the autho- 
rity of the men concerned in this ill design is 
not very imposing, yet the audaciousness of 
these conspirators against the naUonal honour, 
and tho extensive wickednes.<5 of their attempts 
have raised persons of little importance to a 
degree of evil eminence, and imparted a sort 
of . sinister ^gnity to proceedings that had 

their origin in only the meanest and blindest 
malice. 

In explaining to you the proceedings of Parlia- 
meut which have been complained of, I will state 
to you, first, the thing that was done; next, the 
pe^ns who did it; and. lastly, the gnTunds 
and reasons upon which the Icgislattue pro- 


ceeded in this tkdihi'rato net of public jiislico 
and public prudence. 

1. Gentlemen, Iho condition of our nature U 
sucli, that wo buy our blessings at a price. Tho 
Reformation, oiio of tho greatest periods of 
human improvement, was a time of trouble amt 
confusion. The v.ist Rtructure of siipcrstitioH 
•and tyranny which had bun for nges in rc.aring, 
and which wa.s combined with tho interest of tho 
great and of the many ; which w.is moulded into 
tho laws, the manners, and civil inslllulions of 
nations, and blended with the frame and policy 
of states, could not bo brought to the ground 
without a fearful struggle; nor could it fall 
without n violent concussion of itself and all 
about it. When this great revolution wa.s 
attempted in a more regular modo by Govern- 
ment, it was opposed by plots and seditions of 
tho people; when by popular efforts, it was 
repressed as rebellion by tho hand of power; 
and bloody executions (often bloodily returned) 
marked the whole of its progress through all its 
stages. The affairs of religion, which are no 
longer heard of in the tumult of our present 
contentions, made a principal ingredient in the 
wars and politics of that time; tho enthusiasm 
of religion throw a gloom over tho politics, and 
political interests poisoned and perverted the 
spirit of religion upon all sides. The Protestant 
religion, in that violent struggle, infected os the 
popish had been before, by worldly interests 
and worldly passions, became a persecutor in 
its turn, sometimes of the new sects, which 
carried their own principles further than it was 
convenient to tho original reformers, and always 
of tho body from whom they parted; and this 
persecuting spirit arose not only from the bitter- 
ncs.s of retaliation, but from the merciless policy 
of fear. 

It was long before the spirit of truo piety and 
true wisdom, involved in tho principles of re- 
formation, could bo depurated from the dregs 
and feculence of tho contention with which it 
was carried through. However, until this be 
done, tho reformation is not complete ; and 
those that think themselves good Protestants, 
from their animosity to others, ore in that 
respect no Protestants at all. It was at first 
thought necessary, perhaps, to oppose to popery 
another popery, to get tho better of it What- 
ever was tho cause, laws were made in many 
countries, and in this kingdom in particular, 
against Papists, which are os bloody as any of 
thoso which had boon enacted by the popish 
princes and states ; and where those laws were 
not bloody, in my opinion they were worse, as 
they were slow, cruel outrages on our nature, 
and kept men alive only to insult in their per- 
sons every one of tho rights ond feelings of 
humanity. I pass thoso statutes, because 1 
would spare your pious cars tho repetition of 
such shocking things; and I come to that par- 
ticular law, the repeal of which has produced 
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so laany unnatural and unexpected conse* 
qnenccs. 

A statute was fabricated in Iho year 1699 by 
wliich the saying mass (a church service in tho 
Latin tongue, not exactly the same as our 
Litui^, but very near it, and containing no 
offence whatsoever against the laws or against 
good morals) was forged into a crime punishable 
with perpetual imprisonment. The teaching 
school, a useful and virtuous occupation, even 
the teaching in a private family, was in every 
Catholic subjected to the same unproportioned 
punishment. Your industry and the bread of 
your children was taxed for a pecuniary reward 
to stimulate avarice to do what nature refused ; 
to inform and prosecute on this law. Every 
Roman Catholic was, under the same Act, to 
forfeit his estate to his nearest Protestant rela- 
tion. until, through a profession of what he did 
not believe, he redeemed by his hypocrisy wliat 
the law had transferred to the Idnsman as the 
recompense of bis proHigacy. Wlien thus turned 
out of doors from his paternal estate, ho was 
disabled from acquiring any other by any in- 
dustry, donation, or charity, but was rendered 
a foreigner in his native land, only because he 
retained the religion along with the property 
banded down to him from those who had been 
the old inhabitants of that land before him. 

Does any one who hears me approve this 
scheme of things, or think there is common 
justice, common sense, or common honesty in 
any part of itt If any does, let him say it, and 
I am ready to discuss the point with temper and 
candour. But instead of approving, I perceive 
a virtuous indignation beginning to rise in your 
minds on the mere cold stating of the statute. 

But what will you feel when you know from 
history how this statute passed, and what were 
the motives, and what the mode of making it? 
A party in this nation, enemies to the system of 
the Revolution, were in opposition to the govern- 
ment of King William. They knew that our 
glorious deliverer was an enemy to all persecu- 
tion. They knew that he came to free us from 
slavery and popery out of a couiitiy where a 
third of the people are contented Catholics under 
a Protestant government. He came, with a part 
of bis army composed of those very Catholics, 
to overset the power of a popish prince. Sucli 
is the effect of a tolerating spirit ; and so much 
is liberty served in every way, and by all per- 
sons by a manly adherence to its own prin- 
ciples. While freedom is true to iUelf, every- 
thing becomes subject to it, and iU very adver- 
saries aro an instrument in its hands. 

The party I speak of (like some among us who 
would disparage the best friends of tlieir country) 
resolved to make the king either violate bis 
principles of toleration, or incur the odium of 
protecting Papists. They therefore brought in 
this bill and made it purposely wicked and 
absurd, that it might be rejected. The then 


court party, discovering their game, turned the 
tables on them, and retunied their bill to them 
stuffed with still greater absurdities, that its 
loss might lie upon its original authors. They, 
finding their own ball thro>vn back to them, 
kicked it back again to their adversaries; aud 
thus this Act, loaded with tho double injustice 
of two parties, neither of whom intended to paw 
what they hoped the other would be persuaded 
to reject, went through the legislature, con- 
trary to the real wish of all parts of it, and of 
all the parties that composed it. In this manner 
these insolent and profligate factions, os if they 
were playing with balls and counters, made a 
sport of the fortunes and the liberties of their 
fcllow-creatures. Other acts of persecution have 
been acts of malice. This was a subversion of 
justice from wantonness and petulance. Look 
into the history of Bishop Burnet He is a wit- 
ness without exception. 

The effects of the Act have been as mischiev- 
ous as its origin was ludicrous and shameful. 
From that time every person of that communion, 
lay and cccle.siastic, has been obliged to fly from 
the face of day. The clergy concealed in gar 
rets of private houses, or obliged to take shelter 
(hardly safe to themselves, but infinitely danger- 
ous to their country) under the privileges of 
foreign ministers, officiated as their servants, 
and under their protection. The whole body of 
the Catholics, condemned to beggary and to | 
ignorance in their native laud, have been obliged j 
to team the principles of letters, at the hazard 
of all their other principles, from the charity of 
your enemies. They have been taxed to their 
ruin at the pleasure of necessitous and profligate 
relations, and according to the measure of their 
necessity and profligacy. Examples of this are 
many and affecting. Some of them are known 
to a friend who stands near me in this hall. It 
is but six or seven years since a clergyman of 
the name of Malony, a man of morals, neither 
guilty nor accused of anything noxious to the 
state was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment for exercising the functions of his reli- 
gion, and, after lying in jail two or three years, 
was relieved by the mercy of Government from 
perpetual imprisonment, on condition of per- 
petual banishmeut. A brother of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, a Talbot, a name respectable in 
this country while its glory is any part of its 
concern, was hauled to the bar of the Old 
Bailey among common felons, and only escaped 
the same doom, either by some error in the pro- 
cess, or that the wretch who brought him there 
could not correctly describe his person ; I now 
forget which. In short, the persecution would 
never have relented for a moment, if the judges, 
superseding (though with au ambiguous ex- 
ample) tho strict rule of their artificial duty by 
tbc higher obligation of their conscience, did 
uot constantly throw every difficulty in the way 
of such informers. But so ineffectual is the 
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Itat U wo, but the -'■‘J 7 ;:; iui'ocily-ffton. kinauc to ,„o, u.up.ooliouoMy. 

dition, beyond the middle 0 , ^ ^ j mover or tbo Bteomk-r. 3ho f.i - 1 

point of being stripped 1 . brimt once open my lips on the snlo-.-. 

a near relation, to whom she had bwn a tm mi x , pro-rress of tho bill. I do not 

and benefactor ; and she must have been toU y o j ,„y sParc in that measurf. 

ruined, without a power of ^dress or mi iga o^ ar“ om r infoL you of this fact, lest 

testLts and as good citizens 1 Let him stand • honour and happiness to which my wib im 
“kt dLpproves wbut we bovo dono . j would undoubtedly osp.ro, but to '-Inch noU.mg 
Gentlemen, bad laws are the worst sort of 1 but my wishes could possibly havo entitled mo. 
tyranny In such a country as this, they are of ! That great work was in hands in every respect 
m bad things the worst-worse by far than ; far better qualified than mine. The mover of 
anywhere else; and they derive a particular the bill was Sir Georob Savilb. 
malignity even from the wisdom and soundness ! When an act of great and signal humanity 
of the rest of our institutions. For very obvious I was to be done, and done with all the weight 
reasons vou cannot trust the Crown with a j and authority that belonged to it, the world 
dispensing power over any of your laws. How* • could cast its eyes upon none but him. I hope 
ever, a government, be it as bad as it may, will, j that few things which have a tendency to bless 
in the exercise of a discretionary power, dis- ‘ or adorn life havo wholly escaped my observa- 
criminate times and persons; and will not Uion in my passage through it. I have sought 
ordinarily pursue any mau, when its own safety j the acquaintance of that gentleman, and have 
is not concerned. A mercenary informer knows ! seen him in all situations. He is a true genius, 
no distinction. Under such a system, the I with on understanding vigorous, and acute, and 
obnoxious people arc slaves, not only to the j refined, and distinguishing even to excess; and 
Government, but they live at the mercy of every i illuminated with a most unbounded, peculiar, 
individual They are at once tho slaves of the 1 and original cast of imagination. With these ho 
whole community, and of every part of it; and possesses many external and instrumental ad- 
the worst and most unmerciful meu are those , vantages, and he makes use of them all. His 


the hill of repeal was brought into Parliamenl. 
I find it has been in<lusliioitsIy given o"* 


canuot trust the Crow a with a | and authority that belonged to it, the world 
ver over any of your laws. How* • could cast its eyes upon none but him. I hope 
ment, be it as bad as it may, will, j that few things which have a tendency to bless 


on whose goodness they most depend. 

In this situation men not only shrink from 
the frowns of a stern magistrate, but they are 


fortune is among tho largest — a fortune which, 
wholly uneucumhervd, os it is, with one single 
charge from luxury, vanity, or excess, sinks 


obliged to fly from their very species. The | under tho benevolence of its dispenser. This 
seeds of destruction are sown in civil inter- i private benevolence, expanding itself into pa- 


course, in social habitudes. The blood of whole- triotism, renders his whole being the estate of 
some kindred is infected. Tlieir tables aud buds the public, in which ho has not reserved a 
are surrounded with snares. All the means peculium for himself of profit, diversion, or 
given by Providence to make life safe and com- r«laxation.* During the session, the first in, 
fortahle are perverted into instruments of terror and tho last out of the House of Commons ; he 
and torment. This species of universal sub- passes from tho senate to the camp ; and, seldom 
serviency, that makes the very servant who seeing the seat of his ancestors, ho is always in 
wails behind your chair the arbiter of your life Parliament to serve his country, or in the field 
and fortune, has such a tcudcucy to degrade to defend it But in all well-wrought composi- 
aud abase mankind, and to deprive them of that tions, some particulars stand out more eminently 
assured and liberal state of mind, which alone than the rest; and the things which will carry 
can make ns what we ought to be, that I vow to his name to posterity ore his two bills— I mean 
God I woiUd sooner bring myself to put a man that for a limitation of tho claims of the Crown 
to immediate death for opinions 1 disliked, and upon landed estates, f and this for the relief of 

so to get rid of the man and his opinions at 

once, than to fret him with a feverish being, • " The pwuHiim nmoDR the Romnns was that small 
tdinteu wita the jail distan^per of a couUigioua amount of property which a slave was allowed to 
servitude, to keep him above ground, ou ani* I and call his own, as dlstluct from bis master's 

mated mass of putrefaction; corrupted himself «sbvte."— CeodricA. 

and corrupting all about him ’ ^ “Tills bill, passed in 17Cd, was called the Nailuin 

2. The Act repealed was of this direct tendency 

and it wa« mada in Hia « v* x. y x. Nullum tempos rcgl ocennit' (‘No IcnglU of pos- 

rS«tid T^U, ^ »>'•« the king •> It pvovldcd that tho Crown 

y • ill now tell you by whom should Lave no claim upon any esUlo wbkh had beep 


* “ The piculiim amoD(; tho Romans was that small 
amount of property which a slave was allowed to 
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tbe Roman Catholics. By the former, he has 
emancipated property; by the latter, he has 
quieted conscience ; and by both, he has taught 
that grand lesson to Government and subject — 
no longer to regard cacn other as adverse 
parties. 

Such was the mover of the Act that is com- 
plained of by men who are not quite so good as 
he is ; an Act, most assuredly, not brought in by 
him from any partiality to that sect which is the 
object of it ; for, among his faults, I really can- 
not help reckoning a greater degree of prejudice 
against that people than becomes so wise a man. 
I know that he inclines to a sort of disgust, 
mixed with a considerable degree of asperity, to 
the system ; and he has few, or rather no habits 
[in common] with any of its professors. What 
he has done was on quite other motives. Tlie 
motives were these, which he declared in his ex- 
cellent speech on his motion for the bill ; namely, 
his extreme zeal to the Protestant religion, which 
he thought utterly disgraced by the Act of 1699 ; 
and his rooted hatred to all kind of oppression, 
under any colour or upon any pretence whatso- 
ever. 

The seconder was worthy of the mover and 
the motion. I was not tbe secconder. It was 
Mr Dunning, recorder of this city. I shall say 
the less of him, because his near relation to you 
makes you more particularly acquainted with his 
merits. But 1 should appear little acquainted 
with them, or little sensible of them, if I could 
utter his name on this occasion without express- 
ing my esteem for his character. I am not afraid 
of offending a most learned body, and most jeal- 
ous of its reputation for that learning, when I 
say he is the first of his profession. It is a point 
settled by those who settle everything else ; and 
I must add (what I am enabled to say from my 
own long and close observation) that there is not 
a man, of any profession, or in any situation, of 
a more erect and independent spirit, of a more 
proud honour, a more manly mind, a more firm 
and determined integrity. Assure yourselves 
that the names of two such men will bear a 
great load of prejudice in the other scale, before 
they can be entirly outweighed. 

With this mover and this seconder agreed 
the w/tofe House of Commons, the xcliolc House 
of Lords, the loholt bench of bishops, the king, 
the ministry, tbe Opposition, all thedistinguished 
clergy of the establishment, all the eminent 
lights (for they were consulted) of the dissent- 
ing churches. This according voice of national 
wisdom ought to be listened to with reverence. 
To say that all these descriptions of Englishmen 
unanimously concurred in a scheme for introduc- 
ing the Catholic religion, or that none of them 
understood the nature and effects of what they 
were doing, so well as a few oVeure clubs of 

oKjoyed by any one during sixty ye^rs of un.U*pute.1 

■ ifis.session."— 


people whose names you never heard of, is 
shamelessly absurd. Surely it is p-aying a mis- 
crablo compliment to the religion we profess, to 
suggest that everj'thmg eminent in the kingdom 
is indiflerent, or even adverse to that religion, 
and that its security is wholly abandoned to the 
zeal of those who have nothing hut their zeal to 
distingui.'^h them. In weighing this unanimous 
concuiTcnce of whatever tho nation has to boast 
of, I hope you will recollect that all these con- 
curring parties do by no means love one another 
enough to agree in any point which was not both 
evidently and importantly right. 

3. To prove this — to prove that the measure 
w.'is both clearly and materially proper — I will 
next lay before you (as I promised) the politicaX 
grounds and reasons for the repeal of that penal 
statute, and tbe motives to its repeal at that 
particular time. 

(1.) Gentlemen, America— when the English 
nation seemed to be dangerously, if not irrecover- 
ably divided ; when one, and that the most grow- 
ing branch, was torn from the parent stock, and 
ingrafted on the power of France, a great terror 
fell upon this kingdom. On a sudden we awak- 
I ened from our dreams of conquest, and saw our- 
' selves threatened with an immediate invasion ; 
which we were, at that time, very ill prepared 
to resist You remember the cloud that gloomed 
over us all. In that hour of our dismay, from 
the hottoni of the hiding-places into which the 
indiscriminate rigour of onr statutes li.'xl driven 
them, came out the Roman Catholics. They ap- 
peared before thestepsof a tottering throne with 
one of the most sober, measured, steady, and 
dutiful addresses that was ever presented to the 
Crown. It was no holiday ceremony ; no anni- 
versary compliment of parade or show. It was 
signed by almost every gentleman of that persua- 
sion of note or property in England. At such a 
crisis, nothing but a decided resolution to stand 
or fall with their country could have dictated 
such an address ; the direct tendency of which 
was to cut off all retreat, and to render them 
peculiarly obnoxious to an invader of their own 
communion. The address showed, what I long 
Languished to see, that nil the subjects of England 
had cast off all foreign views and connections, 
and that every man looked for his relief from 
every grievance at tbe hands only of his own 
natural Government. 

It was necessary, on our part, that the natural 
Government should show itself worthy of that 
name. It was necessary, at the crisis I speak 
of, that the supremo power of the state should 
meet the conciliotory dispositions of tho subject 
To delay protection would be to reject allegiance. 
And why should it be rejected, or even coldly 
aud suspiciously received ? If any independent 
Catholic state should choose to take part with 
this kingdom in a war with Franco and Spain, 
that bigot (if such a bigot could bo found) would 
be heard with little respect who could dream of 
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objecting his religion to an ally, whom the nation 
would not only receive Avith its freest thanks, but 
l-urcbase with the last remains of its exhausted 
treasure. To such an ally we should not dare 
to whisper a single syUable of those base and in- 
vidious topics, upon which some unhappy men 
would persuade the state to reject the duty and 
allegiance of its own members. Is it, then, be- 
cause foreigners are in a condition to set our 
malice at defiance, that with them, we are will- 
ing to contract engagements of friendship, and 
to keep them with fidelity and honour ; but that, 
because we conceive some descriptions of our , 
countrymen are not powerful enough to punish 
our malignity, we will not permit them to sup- 
port our common interest ? Is it on that ground 
that our anger is to be kindled by their offered 
kindness? Is it on that ground that they are to 
he subjected to penalties, because they are wLll- 
iug by actual merit to purge thenrselves from 
imputed crimes ? Lest by an adberance to the 
cause of their country they sliould acquire a title 
to fair aud equitable treatment, are we resolved 
to furnish them with causes of eternal enmity, and 
rather supply them with just and founded mo- 
tives to disaffection, than not to have that dis- 
affection in existence to justify an oppression, 
which, not from policy but disposition, we have 
predetermined to exercise ? 

What shadow of reason could be assigned, 
why, at a time when the most Protestant part 
of this Protestant empire [America] found it for 
its advantage to unite with the two principal 
popish states, to unite itself in the closest bonds 
with France and Spain for our destruction, that 
we should refuse to unite with our own Catholic 
countrymen for our o^vn preservation? Ought 
we, like madmen, to tear off the plasters that 
the lenient hand of prudence had spread over 
the wounds and gashes, which, in our delirium 
of ambition, we had given to our own body;! 
No person ever reprobated the American war 
more than I did, and do, and ever shall. But I 
never will consent that wo should lay additional 
voluntary penaltie.s on ourselves for a fault 
which carries but too much of its onm punish- 
ment in its own nature. For one, I was de- 
lighted with the proposal of internal peace. I 
accepted the blessing with thankfulness and 
trausport ; I was truly happy to find one good 
effect of our civil distractions, that they had put 
an end to all religious strife and heart-burning 
in ojir own bowels. What must bo the senti- 
meuts of a man who would wish to perpetuate 
domestic hostility, when the causes of dispute 
aw at an end; and who, crying out for peace 
with one part of the nation on the most hiuniliat- 
mg terns, should deny it to those who offer 
rricn<Ubip without any tonus at all ? 

ii) But if I was unable to reconcile such a 
denial to the contracted principles of local duty, 
what answer co^d I give to the broad claims of 
genor.il hnmamty I I confess to you freely, that 


the sulleriiigs and ilislresscs of the people of 
America in this cruel war have at limes allcelr'd 
me more deeply titan I can express. I felt ev i y 
gazette of triumph ns a blow upon my If-ui. 

which has a hundred times sunk nml 

within me at all the mischiefs brought up-m 
those who hear the whole briuit of war in tlf 
heart of their cmmlry. Yet the Ainerkans ar-^ 
utter strangers to me ; a nation among whom 1 
am not sure that I have a siiiglo acquaintance. 
Was I to suffer my mind to bo so unaccountably 
warped; was I to keep such iiii<)uitou.s weighu 
and measures of temper and of reason, Jia (o 
sympathise with those who are in open rebellion 
against an authority which I rc.spect, at war 
with a country which by every title ought to be, 
and is most dear to me ; and yet to have no 
feeling at all for the hardships and indignities 
suffered by men, who, by their very vicinity, 
arc bound up in a nearer relation to us ; who 
contribute their share, and more than their 
share, to the common prosperity ; who perfonn 
the common ofliccs of social life, and who obey 
the laws to the full as well as 1 do 1 Gentlemen, 
the danger to the state being out of the question 
(of which, let mo tell you, statesmen themselves 
are apt to have but too exquisite a sense), I 
could assign no one reason of justice, policy, or 
feeling, for not concurring most cordially, as 
most cordially I did concur, in softening some 
part of that shanieftil servitude, under which 
several of my worthy fellow-citizens were 
groaning. 

(3.) Important effects followed this act of 
wbdom. They appeared at home and abroa<l 
to the great benefit of this kingdom ; and, let 
me hope, to the advantage of mankind at large. 
It betokened union among ourselves. It showed 
soundness even on the part of the persecuted, 
vrhich generally is the weak side of every com- 
munity.. But its most essential operation was 
not in England. The Act was immediately, 
though very imperfectly, copied 5n Ireland ; 
and this imperfect transcript of an imperfect 
Act, this first faint sketch of toleration, which 
did little moro than disclose a principle, and 
mark out a disjmsition, completed in a most 
wonderful manner the re-union to the state of 
all the Catholics of that country. It made us, 
what we ought always to have been, one family, 
one body, one heart and soul, against the family 
combination, and all other combinations of o\u- 
enemies. We have indeed obligations to that 
people, who received such small benefits with 
so much gratitude ; and for which gratitude and 
attachment to us, I am afi-aid, they have suf- 
fered not a little in other places. 

I daresay you have all licard of the privileges 
indulged to the Irish Catholics residing in Spain. 
You have likewise heard with what circum. 
stances of severity they have been lately ex- 
pelled from the seaports of that king«lom, 
driven into the inland cities, and there iletained 
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as a sort of prisoneis of state. I have good 
reason to believe tliat it was the zeal to our 
government and our cause (somewhat indis- 
creetly expressed in one of the addresses of the 
Catholics of Ireland) which has thus drawn 
down on their heads the indignation of the 
court of Madrid, to the inexpressible loss of 
several individuals, and, in future, perhaps, to 
the great detriment of the whole of their body. 
Now, that our people should be persecuted in 
Spain for their att.achment to this country, and 
pei'sccutcd in this country for their supposed 
enmity to us, is such a j.arring reconciliation of 
contradictory distresses, is a thing at once so 
dreadful and ridiculous, that no malice short 
of di.abolical would wish to continue any human 
creatures in such a situation. But honest men 
will not forget either their merit or their suffer- 
ings. There are men (and many, I trust, there 
are) who, out of love to their country and their 
kind, would torture their invention to find ex- 
cuses for the mistakes of their brethren, and 
who, to stifle dissension, would construe even 
doubtful appearances with the utmost favour. 
Such men will never persuade themselves to be 
ingenious and refined in discovering disaffection 
and treason in the manifest, palpable signs of 
suffering loyalty. Persecution is so unnatural 
to them, that they gladly snatch the very first 
opportunity of laying aside all the tricks and 
devices of penal politics, and of returning home, 
after all their irksome and vexatious wanderings, 
to our natural family mansion, to the grand 
social principle that unites all men, in nil de- 
scriptions, under the shadow of on equal and 

impartial justice. , 

Men of another sort— I mean the bigoted 
enemies to liberty-may perhaps, in their poli- 
tics, make no account of the good or ill affection 
of the Catholics of England, who are but a 
handful of people (enough to torment, but not 
enough to fear), perhaps not so many, of both 
’ sexes and of all ages, as fifty thous.amL But, 
gentlemen, it is possible you may not know that 
the people of that persuasion in Ireland amount 
at least to sixteen or seventeen hundred thou- 
sand souls. I do not at all exaggerate the 
number. A nation to be persecuted ! Wiile 
we were masters of the sea, embodied with 
America, and in alliance with half the powers 
of the Continent, we might perhaps, in that 
remote corner of Europe, aflord to tyrannise 
with impunity. But there is a revolution in 
our affairs which makes it prudent to bo just. 
In our late awkward coutc.st with Ireland about 
trade, had religion been thrown in, to ferment 
and imbitter the mass of discontents, the conse- 
ouences might have been truly dreadful; but, 
very happily, that cause of quarrel was provi- 
ously quieted by the wisdom of the Acta I am 

'^E^rhringland, where I admit the danger 
from the discontent of that persua-s.on to be less 


than in Ireland ; yet, even here, bad we listened 
to the counsels of faii.aticism and folly, we 
might have wounded ourselves very deeply, and 
wounded ourselves in a very tender part. You 
are apprised that the Catholics of England con- 
sist mostly of your best manufacturers. Had 
the legislature chosen, instead of returning their 
declarations of duty with correspondent good 
will, to drive them to despair, there is a country 
at their very door to which they would he in- 
vited ; a country in all respects as good as ours, 
and with the finest cities in the world ready 
built to receive them ; and thus the bigotry of a 
free country, and in an enlightened age, would 
have repeoplcd the cities of Flanders, which, in 
the darkness of two hundred years ago, had been 
desolated by the superstition of a cntel tyrant. 
Our manufactures were the growth of the perse- 
cutions of the Low Countries. “What a spectacle 
would it be to Europe to see us, at this time of 
clay, balancing the account of tyranny with 
those very countries, and, by our persecutions, 
driving back trade and manufacture, as a sort o( 
vagabonds, to their original settlement 1 But I 
trust we shall be saved this last of disgraces. 

( 4 .) So far as to the effect of the Act on the 
interests of this nation. With regard to the 
interests of mankind at large, I am sure the 
benefit was very considerable. Long before 
this Act, indeed, the spirit of toleration began to 
gain grouncl in Europe. In Holland the third 
part of the people are Catholics ; they live at 
ease, and are a sound part of the state. In 
many parts of Germany, Protestants and Papists 
partake the same cities, the same councils, and 
oven tho same churches. The unbounded liber- 
ality of the King of Prussia’s conduct on this 
occasion is known to all the world, and it is of a 
piece with the other grand maxims o£ his reign. 
The magn.animity of the imperial court, breaking 
through the narrow principles of its predecessors, 
has indulged its Protestant subjects not only 
with property, with worship, with liberal educa- 
tion, but with honours and trusts, both civil and 
military. A worthy Protestant gentleman of 
this country now fills, and fills with credit, a 
high office in the Austrian Netherlands. Even 
the Lutheran obstinacy of Sweden has thawed 
at length, and opened a toleration to all religions. 
I know, myself, that in France the Protestants 
begin to bo at rest Tho army, which in that 
country is everything, is open to them; and 
some of tho military rewards and decorations 
which the laws deny, are supplied by others, to 
make the scr%'ice acceptable and honourable. 
Tho first minister of finance in that country 
[Neckcr) is a Protestant. Two years’ wi^ with- 
out a tax is among the first fruits of their liber- 
ality. Tarnished as the glory of this nation is, 
and as far as it has waded into the shades of an 
eclipse, some beams of its former illiimination 
still play upon its surface, and what Is done in 
England is still looked to os argument, and a-s 
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mmple. It is Mrtamly true, that no law of in 

tills country ever met with such univcml ap- d 
phuise abroad, or was so likely to prodiice the A 
perfecliou of that tolerating spirit, which, as tl 

ohservei1,basheenlonggaimnggrouuaintmoi)e, ii 

for abroad it was universally thought that u c is 
had done what, I am sorry to say, wo had not ; si 
they thought we had granted a full toleration, a 
That opinion was, however, so far from hurting I 
the Protestant cause, that I declare, with the v 
most serious solemnity, my firm belief, that no v 
one thing done for these fifty years past w:^ so € 
likely to prove deeply beneficial to our rcli^on 
at lai^e os Sir George Savilc’s Act. In its effects 1 
it was “An Act for tolerating and protecting i 
Protestantism throughout Europe ; ” and I hope 
that those who were taking steps for the ciuiet 
and settlement of our Protestant brethren in 
other countries will, even yet, rather consider 
the steady equity of the greater and better part 
of the people of Great Britain, than the vanity 
and violence of a few. 

I perceive, gentlemen, by the manner of all , 
about me, that you look with horror on tho | 
wicked clamour which has been raised on this 
subject, and that, instead of an apology for 
what was done, you rather demand from me 
an account why the execution of the scheme 
of toleration was not made more answerable 
to the large and liberal grounds on which it 
was taken up. The question is natural and 
proper ; and I remember that a great and learned 
magistrate [Lord Thurlow], distinguished for his 
strong and systematic understanding, and who 
at that time was a member of the House of 
Commons, made the same ohjcctiou to tho pro- 
ceeding. The statutes, os they now stand, are, 
without doubt, perfectly absurd; but I beg 
leave to explain the cause of this gros.s imperfec- 
tion in the tolerating plan as well and os shortly 
as I am able. It was universally thought that 
the session ought not to pass over ^vitbont 
doing someihing in this business. To revise the 
whole body of the penal statutes was conceived 
to he an object too big for the time. The penal 
statute, therefore, which was chosen for repeal 
(chosen to show our disposition to conciliate, 
not to perfect a toleration), was this Act of ludi- 
crous cruelty, of which I have just given you the 
history. It is an Act which, though not by a 
great deal so fierce and bloody as some of tho 
rest, was infinitely more ready in the execution. 
It was the Act which gave the greatest encourage- 
ment to those pests of society, mercenary in- 
formere, and interested disturbers of household 
peace; and it was observed, with truth, that 
the prosecutions, either carried to conviction or 
compounded, for many years, had been all com- 
menced upon that Act It was said, that whUe 


* .... aruiaw trituo 

wo were deliberating on the more perfect scheme, 
the spirit of the ago would never come up to the 
cxecutionof the statutes which remained, cspeci- 
aUy os more steps, and a co-operation of more 


minds and power.<i, were required toward a mu- | 
cliicvous use nf them, than for t l.e oxccut mn of ll.r 
Act to be repealed ; that it was l.otter to unrav. I 
this texture from below than from above, U yn,- 
iiing with the latest, which, in general pra-t i'';. 
is the severest evil. Tt was alleged tba 
slow proceeding would bo attended 'vith h.^ 

advantage of a progrc.ssivo experience, and that 
the people would grow reconciled to toleration, 
when they should find, by the effects, that justice 
w-as not so irreconcilable an enemy to conveni- 

ence as they had imagined. 

These, gentlemen, were tho reasons why wc 
left this good work in the rude, unfinished state 
in which good works arc commonly left, through 
the tame circumspection with which a timid 
prudence so frequently enervates beneficence. 

In doing good, we are generally cold, and lan- 
guid, and sluggish, and, of all things, afraid of 
being too much in the right. But the works of 
maliw and injustice are quite in another style. 
They are finished with a bold, masterly hand ; 

! touched, as they are, with the spirit of those 
' vehement passions that call forth all our ener- 
gies whenever we oppress and persecute. 

Thus this matter was left for the time, with 
! the full determination in Parliament not to 
I ' suffer other and worse statutes to remain, for 
> the purpose of counteracting the benefits pro- 
t ' posed by the repeal of one penal law ; for no- 
I body then dreamed of defending what was done 
I as a benefit, on the ground of its being no benefit 
i at alL We were not then ripe for so mean a 
» subterfuge. 

f I do not wish to go over tho horrid scene that 
• was afterward acted. Would to God it could 
, be expunged for ever from the annals of this 
' country 1 but, since it must subsist for our 
- shame, let it subsist for our instruction. In the 
f year 1780 there were found in this nation men 
t deluded enough (for I give the whole to their 
t delusion), on pretences of zeal and piety, with- 

0 out any sort of provocation whatsoever, real or 

1 pretended, to make a desperate attempt, which 
>1 would have consumed all the glory and power of 
d this country in the flames of London, and buried 
!. all law, order, and religion, under the ruins of 
i- tlie metropolis of the Protestant world. Whether 
e all this mischief done, or in the direct train of 
a doing, was in their original scheme, I cannot 
lo say. I hope it was not; but this would have 
1 . been the unavoidable consequence of their pro- 
J- cecdings, had not tho flames they lighted up 
1 - in their fury been extinguished in Ihi-ir 
d blood. 

it All the time that this horrid scene was acting 
ir or avenging, os well os for some time before, and 
a- ever since, the wicked instigators of this unhappy 
le multitude, guilty, with every aggravation, of all 
e, their crimes, and screened in a cowardly dark- 
le ness from their punishment, continued, without 
;i- interruption, pity, or remorse, to blow up the 
re blind rage of the populace with a continued 
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blast of pestilential libels, which infccteil and 
poisoned the very air wo breathed in. 

The main drift of all the libels and all the 
riots was to force r.irlianieiit (to ]>er.>inde us 
was hopeless) into an act of national perfidy 
which has no c.'tainple; for, gentlemen, it is 
proper you should all know what infamy we 
escaped by refusing that repeal, for a refusal of 
which, it seems, I, among others, stand some- 
where or other accused. When we took a^yay, 
on the motives which I liad the honour of stating 
to you, a few of the innumerable penalties upon 
an oppressed and injured people, the relief was 
not absolute, but given on a stipulation and 
compact between them and us; for we bound 
down the Homan Catholics with the most solemn 
oaths to bear true allegiance to this Govern- 
ment; to abjure all sort of temporal power in 
any other; and to renounce, under the same 
solemn obligations, tlic doctrines of systematic 
perfidy with which they stood (i conceive very 
unjustly) charged. Now our modest petitioners 
came up to us, most humbly piayiiig nothing 
more than that we sliouM break our faith, with- 
out any one cause whatsoever of forfeiture 
assigned; and when the subjects of this king- 
dom had on their part fully performed their 
engagement, we should refuse on our part the 
benefit we had stipulated on the performance of 
those very conditions that were prescribed by 
our own authority, and taken on the sanction of 
our public faith, that is to say, when we had in- 
veigled them with fair promises within our door, 
we were to shut it on them, and, adding mockery 
to outrage, to tell them, “ Now wc have got you 
fast; your consciences are bound to a power re- 
solved on your destruction. We have made you 
swear that your religion obliges you to keep 
your faith. Fools, as you are ! we will now let 
you see that our religion enjoins us to keep no 
faith with you.” They who would advisedly 
call upon us to do such things must certainly 
have thought us not only a convention of treach- 
erous tyrants, but a gang of the lowest and 
dirtiest fetches that ever disgraced humanity. 
Had wc done this, we should have indeed proved 
tliat there were some in the world whom no faitli 
could hind; and we should have convicted our- 
selves of that odious principle of which Papists 
stood accused by those very sav.ages, who wished 
us, ou that accusation, to deliver them over to 
their fury. 

In this audacious tumult, when our very name 
and character, as gentlemen, was to be cancelled 
for ever along with the faith and honour of the 
nation, I, who had exerted myself very little ou 
the quiet passing of the bill, thought it necessary 
then to come forward. 1 was not alone; but 
though some distiuguished members on all sides, 
and particularly ou ours, added much to their 
hi»h reputation by the part they took on that 
dav (a part which will be remembered as long a-s 
honour, spirit, and elo-iuence have estimation in 


the world), I may and will value myself so far, 
that, yielding in abilities to many, I yielded in 
zeal to none. With warmth and with vigour, 
and animated with a just and natural indigna- 
tion, 1 called forth every faculty that I possessed, 
.and I directed it in every way which I could 
possibly employ it. I laboured night and day. 
I laboured in P.arliament. I laboured out of' 
Parliament If, therefore, the resolution of the 
House of Commons, refusing to commit this act 
of unmatched turpitude, he a crime, I am guilty 
among the foremost ; hut indeed, whatever the 
faults of that House may have been, no one 
member wa.s found hardy enough to propose 
so infamous a thing ; and, on full debate, we 
passed the resolution against the petitions with 
as much unanimity as we had formerly passed 
the law of which these petitions demanded the 
repeal. 

There was a circumstance (justice will not 
sufler me to pass it over) which, if anything 
could enforce the reasons 1 have given, would 
fully justify the Act of relief, and render a re- 
peal, or anything like a repeal, unnatural, im- 
pos.sihlc. It was the behaviour of the persecuted 
Homan Catholics under the acts of violence and 
brutal in-solence which theysuflered. 1 suppose 
there are not in London less than four or five 
tbousaud of that persuasion from niy country, 
who do a great deal of the most labourious works 
in the metropolis, and they chiefly inhabit those 
quarters which were the principal theatre of the 
fury of the bigoted multitude. They are known 
to be men of strong arms and quick feelings, 
and more remarkable foradetermined resolution 
than clear ideas or much foresight ; hut though 
provoked by everything that can stir the blood 
of men, their houses and chapels in flames, and 
with the most atrocious profanations of every- 
thing which they hold sacred before their eyes, 
not a hand was moved to retaliate or even to 
defend. Had a conflict once begun, the rage of 
tlieir persecutors would have redoubled. Thus, 
fury increasing by the reverberation of outrages, 
house being fire<l for house, and church for 
chapel, I am convinced that no power under 
heaven couhl have prevented a general conflagra- 
tion, and at this day London would have been a 
tale; hut I am well informed, and the thing 
speaks it. that their clergy e.xerted their whole 
influence to keep their people in such a state of 
forbearance and quiet, as, when I look back, 
fills me with astonishment ; hut not with aston- 
ishment only. Their merits on that occasion 
ought not to be forgotten ; nor will they, when 
Englishmen come to recollect themselves. I am 
sure it were far more proper to have called them 
forth and given tliem the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, than to have suffered those worthy 
clergymen and excellent citizens to be hunted 
into holes and corners, while we are making low- 
minded inquisitions into the number of their 
people ; as if a tolerating principle was never t' 
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prevail, unless we were very sure that only a 
few could possibly take advantage of it. But 
indeed we are not yet well recovered of our 
fright. Our reason, I trust, will return with 
our security, and this unfortunate temper will 
pass over like .a cloud. 

Gentlemen, I have now laid before you a few 
of the reasons for taking away the penalties of 
the Act of 1699, and for refusing to esbiblish 
them ou the riotous requisition of 1780, Be- 
cause I would not sulfer anything which may be 
for your satisfaction to escape, pennit me just 
to touch on the objections urged against our Act 
and our resolves, and intended as a justification 
of the violence offered to both Houses. “ Parlia- 
ment,” they assert, “was too hasty, and they 
ought, in 50 essential and alarming a change, to 
have proceeded with a far greater degree of de- 
liberation,” The direct contrary. Parliament 
was too slow. They took fourscore years to de- 
liberate on the repeal of an Act which ought not 
to have survived a second session. ^Vhen at 
length, after a procrastination of near a century, 
the business was taken up, it proceeded in the 
most public manner, by the ordinary stages, and 
as slowly as a law, so evidently right as to be 
resisted by none, would naturally advance. Had 
it been read three times in one day, we should 
have shown only a becoming readiness to recog- 
nise by protection the undoubted dutiful be- 
haviour of those wliom we had but too long 
punished for olTcnccs of presumption or conjec- 
ture. But for what end w.as that bill to linger 
beyond the usual period of an unopposed 
measure t Was it to he delayed until a rabble 
in Edinburgh should dictate to the Church of 
England what measure of pemeutiouwas fitting 
for her safety?* W.as it to he adjourned until 
a fanatical force could be collected in London, 
sufficient to frighten us out of all our ideas of 
policy and justice? Were we to wait for the 
profound lectvircs ou the rcjison of state, ecclesi- 
.astical and politic.al, which the Protestant Asso- 
ciation have since condescended to read to us ? 
Or were we, seven hundred peers aud commoners, 
the only persons igiior.ant of the ribald invec- 
tives which occupy the place of argument in 
those rcmonsti-ances, which every man of com- 
mon observation Lad heard a thousand times 
over, and a thousand times over had despised ? 
All men had before heard what they have to 
say ; and all men at this day know what they 
dare to do; and I trust, all honest men are 
equally influenced by the one and by the other. 

But they tell us, that those our fellow-citi- 
rens, whoso chains we have a UHle relaxed are 
enemies to liberty and our free constitution- 
not enemies, I presume, to their own Uberty; 
and as to the constitution, untU we give them 
some shore in it, I do not know on what pre- 

l.utuhl"’ ^"tatant Associrtlon oriBlnatcd at Edin- 


Inm; wc call cAaiiiin - iiiln (la ir (ijiiiiioiiK about 
a business in whirli they have no int'Te.st or 
concern. But alter all, are wc miunliy mui-c (Ii i( 
they uic .'ulveise to our constilulioii. as tlial our 
statutes are hostile and destructive to 
For my part, I have rc.xsou to believe tb.-ir 
opinions and inclinations in that rc.specl af'" 
various, exactly like lho.so of other ineii ; ami iJ 
they le.ni more to the Crown than I, and than 
niaiiv of you think ivt ought, wc must reineiii- 
lier that he wiio aims at another’s life is not to 
be surprised if lie flic.s into any aaiicluary Hiat 
will receive him. The Icnderncas of the execu- 
tive power is the imtiiral asylum of those upon 
whom the law.s have dccl.ircd war ; and to com- 
plain that men arc inclined to favour the means 
of their own safety, is so absurd that ono forgets 
the injustice in the ridicule. 

I must fairly tell you that, so far as ray prin- 
ciples are concerned (principles that I hope will 
only depart with my last breath), I have no 
idea of a liberty unconnected with honesty and 
justice. Nor do I believe tliat any good con- 
stitutions of government or of freedom can fiml 
it necessary for tbeir security to doom any part 
of the people to a permanent slavery. Such a 
constitution of freedom, if such can be, is in 
eflfcct no more than another name for the tyranny 
of the strongest faction ; and factions in republics 
have been, aud arc, full as capable as monarchs, 
of tho most cruel o])prcssion and injustice. It 
is but too true that the love, and even tho very 
idea, of genuine liberty is extromdy rare. It is 
but too true that there arc many whoso whole 
scheme of freedom is made up of pride, perverse- 
ness, and insolence. They feel tlicniselvcs in a 
stale of thraldom ; they imagine tliat their souls 
are cooped and cablucd in, unless they have 
some man, or some body of men, dcpciulont on 
their mercy. This de.siro of having some one 
below them descends to thoso who are tho very 
lowest of all — aud a Protestant cobbler, debased 
by his poverty, but exalted by his share of the 
ruling Church, feels a pride iu kuowing it is by 
his generosity alone that tho peer, whose foot- 
mau’s instep he measures, is able to keep his 
chaplain from a jail. This dispo.iition is the 
tnio source of the passion which many men in 
very bumble life have taken to the American 
war. Our subjects in America ! our colonies 1 
our depoudants 1 This lust of party power is 
tho liberty they hunger and thirst for, aud this 
sircu song of ambition has charmed ears that 
ono would have thought were never organised to 
that sort of music. 

This way of proserStiny Vie citizens by denomi- 
tuUioTis and general descriptions, diguifiod by 
tho name of reason of state, and security for 
constitutions* and commonwealths, is nothing 
better at bottom than the miserable invention 
of an ungenerous ambition, which would fain 
hold the sacred trust of ]iowcr without any of 
the virtues, or any of tho encigics, that give a 



title to it; a receipt of policy made up of a 
detestable compound of malice, cowardice, and 
sloth. They would govern men against their 
will ; but in that government they would be 
discharged from the exercise of vigilance, pro- 
vidence, and fortitude ; and therefore, that they 
may sleep on their watch, they consent to take 
some one division of the society into p.artner- 
sliip of the tyranny over the rest. But let 
government, in what form it may be, compre- 
hend the whole in its justice, and restrain the 
suspicions by its vigilance ; let it keep watch 
and ward, let it discover by its sagacity, and 
punish by its finnness, all delin<|uency against 
its power, whenever delinquency exists in the 
overt acts ; and then it will be as safe as ever 
God and nature intended it should be. Crimes 
are the acts of individuals, and not of denomina- 
tions ; and therefore arbitrarily to class men 
under general descriptions, in order to proscribe 
and punish them in the lump for a presumed 
delinquency, of which perhaps but a part, per- 
haps none at all, are guilty, is indeed a com- 
j'cndious method, and saves a world of trouble 
about proof ; but such a method, instead of 
being law, is an act of unnatural rebellion 
against the legal dominion of reason and justice ; 
and this vice, in any constitution that enter- 
tains it, at one time or other will certainly bring 
on its ruin. 

We are told that this is not a religious perse- 
cution, and its abettors are loud in disclaiming 
all severities on account of conscience. Very 
fine, indeed 1 Then let it be so. They are not 
persecutors, they are only tyrants. With all my 
heart. I am perfectly indifferent concerning the 
pretexts upon which we torment one another; 
or whether it be for the constitution of the 
Church of England, or for the constitution of the 
state of England, that people choose to make 
their fellow-creatures wretched- When wo were 
sent into a place of authority, you that sent us 
had yourselves but one commission to give. You 
could give us none to wrong or oppress, or even 
to suffer any kind of oppression or wong, on 
any grounds whatsoever; not on political, as in 
the affairs of America ; not on commercial, as in 
those of Ireland ; not in civil, as in the laws for 
debt; not in religious, as in the statutes against 
Protestant or Catholic dissenters. Tlie diversi- 
fied but connected fabric of univer.sal justice 
is well cramped and bolted together in all its 
p.arts; and, depend upon it, I never have em- 
ployed, and I never shall employ, any engine of 
power which may corn© into my hamls to wrench 
it asunder. All shall stand if 1 can help it, and 
all shall stand connected- After all, to complete 
this work, much remains to be done; much in 
the east, much in the west But great as the 
work is, If our will be ready, our powers arc not 

Jeficient. . , , 

Since you have suffered me to trouble you so 

much on this subject, permit me, gentlemen, to 


detain you a little longer. I am, indeed, most 
solicitous to give you perfect satisfaction. I 
find there are some of a better and softer mature 
than the persons with whom I have supposed 
myself in debate, who neither think ill of the 
Act of relief, nor by any means desire the repeal; 
not accusing, but lamenting what was done, on 
account of the consequences, have frequently 
expressed their wish that the late Act had never 
been made. Some of this description, and 
persons of worth, I have met with in this city. 
They conceive that the prejudices, whatever they 
might be. of a large part of the people, ought 
not to have been shocked; that their opinions 
ought to have been previously taken, and much 
attended to; and that thereby the late horrid 
' scenes might have been prevented- 
' I confess mynotions are widely different; am’ 
I never was less sorry for any action of my life. 
I like the bill the better on account of the events 
of all kinds that followed it It relieved the real 
! sufferers; it strengthened the state; and hythe 
disorders that ensued, we had clear evidence that 
there lurked a temper somewhere, which ought 
not to be fostered by the haws. No ill conse- 
quences whatever could be attributed to the Act 
itself. We knew beforehand, or we were poorly 
instructed, that toleration is odious to the in- 
I tolerant, freedom to oppres-sors, property to 
I robbers, and all kinds and degrees of prosperity 
' to the envious. We knew that all these kinds 
' of men would gladly gratify their evil disposi- 
' tions under the sanction of law and religion, if 
they could; if they could not, yet, to make way 
to their objects, they would do their utmost to 
subvert all religion and all law. This we 
certainly knew : but knowing this, is there any 
reiison because thieves break in and steal, and 
thus bring detriment to you and draw ruin on 
themselves, that I am to be sorry that you are 
in possession of shops, and of warehouses, and 
of wholesome laws to protect them? Are you 
to build no houses because desperate men may 
pull them down upon their o\vn heads ? Or, if 
a malignant wretch will cut bis own throat 
because he secs you give alms to the necessitous 
and deserving, shall his destruction be attributed 
to your cli.ority, and not to his own deplorable 
madness? If we repent of our good actions, 
what, I pray you, is left for our faults and 
follies ? It is not the beneficence of the laws, it 
is the unnatural temper which beneficence can 
fret and sour, that is to he lamented. It is this 
temper which, by all rational means, ought to 
be sweetened and corrected. If froward men 
should refuse this cure, can they vitiate any- 
thing but themselves ? Does evil so react upon 
good, as not only to retard its motion, hut to 
change its nature? If it can so operate, then 
good men will alw.ays be in the power of the 
bad; and virtue, by a drc.a«lful reverse of order, 
must lie under perpetual subjection aud bondage 
to vice. 
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As to tbe opinion of the people, which some 

think, in such eases, is to bo ’ 

near two years' tranqmlUty, which followed the 
Act, and its instant imitation In Ireland, proved 


taken iny part with the heat of men in the hest 
of their actions, I can ehiit the book. I m'Kht 
wish to read a pag® or two rimro; but this la 
enough for my measure. I have not live*! in 


abundantly that the late horrible spint was, in vain. .luv 

acreatmwsure the effect of insidious art, and And now, gentlemen, on this J J ' 

perverse indnst^, and gross misrepresentation. 1 when I conic, as it were, to make np my acco 
Bat suppose tSt the dislike had been much ' with you, let me take to myself some degre . 
more deh^beiate, and much more general than I honest pride on the nature of 
am persuaded it was. When ave know that the are against mo. I do not here before y 

opinions of even the greatest multitudes are the accused of venality, or of neglect ‘ 

sUndard of rectitude, I shall think myself not said that, in the long period of my service, 
obliged to make those opinions the masters of I have, in a single instoncc, saenficed the 

uiv conscience. But if it may be doubted elightest of your iiitcrcsU to my ambition, or to 


whether omnipotence itself is competent to alter 
tbe essential constitution of right and wrong, 


my fortune. It is not alleged that, to gratify 
any anger, or revenge of my own, or of my 


sure I am that such things as they and I arc party, 1 have had a sharo in wronging or op- 

• 


possessed of no such power. No man carries pressing any description of men, or any one mar. 
further than I do the policy of making govern- in any description. No I aTio charges against 
ment pleasing to the people; but the widest me are all of one kind, that I have pushed tbe 
range of this politic complacence is confined principles of general justice and benevolence 
within the limits of justice. I would not only too far; further than a cantious policy would 
consult the interests of the people, but I would warrant, and further than the opinions of many 
cheerfully gratify their humonrs. We are all a would go along with me. In every accident 
sort of children that must be soothed and which may happen through life— in pain, in 
managed. I think I am not austere or formal sorrow, in depression, end distress— I will call 


in my nature. I would bear — I would even my- to mind this accusation, and bo comforted, 
self play my part in any innocent buffooneries Gentlemen, I submit the whole to your jiidg. 
to divert them; hut I never avill act the tyrant ment. Mr Mayor, I thank you for the trouble 
for their amusement. If they will mix malice in you have taken on this occasion. In your stale 
their sports, I shall never consent to throw them of health, it is particularly obliging. If this 
any living, sentient creature whatsoever, no, company should think it advisable for me to 
not 60 much as a kitling, to torment. withdraw, I shall respectfully retire. If yoo 

*‘But if I profess all this impolitic stubborn- think othenvise, I shall go directly to the 
ness, I may chance never to be elected into council-house and to the 'change, and, without 
Parliament,” It is certainly not pleasing to he a moment’s delay, begin my canvass, 
put out of tbe public service. But I wish to he 

a Member of Parliament, to have my share of [At the close of bis speech, Mr Burke was 
doing good and resisting evlL It would there- encouraged to go on with the canvass ; but the 
fore be absurd to renounce my objects in order opposition being too decided on the second da/ 


to obtain my seat I deceive myself, indeed, 
most grossly, if 1 bad not much rather pass the 
remainder of my life hidden in the recesses of 
the deepest obscurity, feeding my mind even 
with the visions and imaginations of such things, 
than to be placed on the most splendid throne of 


of tho election, ho declined the poll in tbe speech 
which follows.] 

SPEECH DECLINING ELECTION.* 
Gentlemen, — I decline the election. It has 


the universe, tantalised with the denial of tho ever been my rule through life to observe a pro- 


practice of all which can make the greatest 
situation any other than the greatest curse. 


portion between my efforts and my objects. I 
have never been remarkable for a bold, active, 


Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can never and sanguine pursuit of advantages that are 
sufficiently express my gratitude to you for personal to myself. 

having set mo in a place wherein 1 could lend I have not canvassed tlio whole of this city in 
the slightest help to great and laudable designs, form ; hut I have taken such a view of it as 
If I have had my share in any measure giving satisfies my own mind that your rhoice will not 
quiet to private property, and private conscience; ultimately fall upon mo. Your city, gentlemen, 
*/ ’ ^ ^ securing to is in a state of miserable distraction ; and I am 

.168 the best possession, peace; if I bavo rcsolvedtowithdrawwhateversharemyprctcn- 
jomwm reconciling ^gg to their subjects, and sons may have had in its unhappy divisions. I 
subjects to their prince; if I have assisted to bavo not been in haste. 1 have tried all prudent 
loosen the ford^ holdings of the citizen, and means. I have waited for tho effect of all con- 
ug t mm to look for his protection to the tingencies. If I were fond of a contest, by the 
laws of his country, and for his comfort to the — 
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partialfty of my numerous friends (whom you 
know to be among the most weighty and re- 
spectable people of the city) 1 have the means of 
a sharp one in my hands; but I thought it far 
better, with iny strength unspent, and my repu- 
tation unimpaired, to do early ami from fore- 
sight that whicli I might be obliged to do from 
necessity at last. 

I am not in the least surprised, nor in the 
► least angry at this view of things. I have read 
the book of life for a long time, and I have read 
other books a little. Nothing has happened to 
me but what has happened to men much better 
than me, and in times and in nations full as 
good as the age and country that we live in. 
To .say that I am no way concerned would be 
neither decent nor true. The representation of 
liristol was an object on many accounts dear to 
tiic, and I certainly should very far prefer it to 
my other in the kingdom. My habits are made 
to it ; and it is in general more unpleasant to be 
rejected after a long trial than not to be chosen 
at all. 

But, gentlemen, I will see nothing except your 
former kindness, and I will give way to no other 
sentiments tlian those of gratitude. From the 
bottom of my heart I thank you for what you 
have done for me. You have given me a long 
tenn, which is now expired. I have performed 
the conditions, and enjoyed all the profits to the 
full ; and I now surrender your estate into your 
liands without being in a single tile or a single | 
stone impaired or wasted by my use. I have ^ 
served the public for fifteen years. I have 
served you, in particular, for six. What is past ^ 


' is well stored. It is safe, and out of the powei 
j of fortune. What is to come is in wiser hands 
I than ours, and He in whose liands it is, best 
knows whether it is best for you and me that I 
should be in Parliament, or even in the world, 
i Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yesterday 
reads to us an awful lesson against being too 
much troubled about any of the objects of 
ordinary ambition. The worthy gentleman who 
has been snatched from us at the moment of 
the election, and in the middle of the contest, 
while his desires were as warm and his hopes as 
I eager as ours, has feelingly told ns whatshadows 
we are, and what shadoiys wa pursue.* 

! It has bcc^u usual for a candidate who declines, 
to take his leave by a letter to the sheriffs; but 
I received your trust jn Uie face of- dayj-aud in 
I the face of day I accep t your disruissiba. I am 
' nol^T'ani not at all ashamed to look upon you, 
nor can my presence discompose the order of 
I business here. I humbly and respectfully take 
I iny leave of the sheriffs, the candidates, and the 
electors, wishing heartily that the choice may 
be for the best at a time which calls, if ever 
time did call, for service that is not nominal. 
It is no plaything you are about. I tremble 
' when I consider the trust I have presumed to 
, ask. I confided perhaps too much in my iuten- 
I tions. They were really fair and upright ; and 
I am bold to say that I ask no ill tiling for you 
when, on parting from this place, I pray that 
whomever you choose to succeed me, ho may 
resemble me exactly in all things except in my 
abilities to serve and my fortune to please 
you>^ 


LOED THURLOW. 


1732-1806. 


REPLY TO THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

[Tub Duke had taunted him in the House of 
Lords, June 1770, on his plebeian extraction 
and recent admission to the Peerage, when he 
replied us follows:] 

1 am amazed at the attack which the noble duke 
has made u^n me. Yes, my lords (considerahly 
raising his voice), I am amazed at his grace’s 
speech. The noble duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, or on either side of him, with- 
out seeing some noble peer who owes bis seat in 
this House to his successful exertions in the pro- 
I'essioii to which I belong. Docs he not feel that 
it is -us liouourablc to owo it (o these as to be the 
accident of an accident? To all these noble 
lords, llie language of the noble duke is as appli- 


cable and as insulting as to myself; but I do not 
fear to meet it singly and alone. No one vener- 
ates the peerage more than I do; but, my lords, 
I must say that peerage solicited roe, not I the 
peerage. Nay more, I can say, and will say, 
that as a peer of Parliament— as Speaker of this 
right honourable House— as Keeper of the Great 
Seal— as guardian of his Majesty’s conscience— 
as Lord High Chancellor of England— nay, even 
in that character alone in which the noble duke 
would tl.ink it an affront to be considered, but 
which character none can deny mo— as a man, I 
am at this moment as respectable; I beg leave 
to add, I am at this moment as much respected 
as the proudest peer I now look down upon. 

• Mr Cooinbe, one of his couipctilers, who had died 
suddcDly the evening before. 
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1749-1806. 


THE RUSSUN ARMAMENT.* 

(The circumstances nnder which this speech 
was delivered are thus given by Dr Goodrich : 
“Turkey having commenced war against Russia 
in 1788, Joseph, Emperor of Austria, espoused 
the cause of the Russians, and attacked the 
Turks. At the end of two years, however, 
Joseph died, and his successor, Leopold, being 
unwilling to continue the contest, resolved on 
peace. He therefore called in the mediation of 
England and Prussia at the Congress of Reichen- 
bach ; and the three allied powers demanded of 
the Empress of Russia to unite in making peace 
on the principle of the sUUua quo, that is, of 
giving op all the conquests she had gained 
during the war. To this Catharine strongly 
objected, and urged the formation of a new 
Christian kingdom out of the Turkish provinces 
of Bessarabia, hloldavia, and Wallacbia, over 
which her grandson Constantine was expected 
to ho ruler This the allied powers refused, on 
the ground of its giving too great a preponder- 
ance to Russia ; and the empress, being unable 
to resist so strong an alliance, consented finally 
to relinquish all her conquests, with the excep- 
tion of the fortress of Oczakow (pronounced 
Otdiakoff), at the mouth of the Dnieper, on the 
Black Sea, and a desert tract of country depend- 
ent thereon, which was valuable only os a secu- 
rity for her former conquests. England and 
Prussia, however, insisted on her restoring Ocza- 
kow, to which they attached undue importanoe 
as the supposed key of Constantinople, distant 
about 190 miles. The pride of Catharine was 
touched, and she indignantly refused. Mr Pitt 
instantly prepared for war, and with his views 
and feelings at that time he would probably 
have thrown himself into the contest with all 
the energy and determination which marked his 
character. He continued hb preparations for 
war (feanng, no doubt, that the empress might 
nse in her demands), and thus brought upon 
h^seU new charges of wasting the public money, 

to abide by her ongmal terms. On those terms 
toe matter WM finally adjusted, Mr Pitt pledg. 
mg hixMelf that Turkey should accept toJi 
jutom four months, or be abandoned to hTr 
w concluded on this 

August 17W, apd “ 

that time in the hands of the Russians."* ^ 

^^^dclireied In the Hcn« of Commons. 


“Fox’s eloquence,” says Lord Brougham, 
“was of a kind which, to comi)rflien(l, you 
must have heard himself. When he got fairly 
into bis subject, was heartily warmed with it, 
he poured forth words and periods of fire that 
smote you, and deprived you of all power to 
refiect and rescue yourself, while he went on to 
seize the faculties of the listener, and carry them 
captive along with him whitliersocvcr ho might 
please to rush.!^ 

Sir,— 'A fter the challenge which was thrown 
out to me, in the speech of a right honour- 
able gentleman [Mr Dundas] lost night, I con- 
sider it my duty to trouble you somewhat at 
length on this important question. But be- 
fore I enter into the consideration of it, I will 
explain why I did not obey a call made, and 
repeated several times, in a manner not very 
consistent either with the freedom of debate or 
with the order which the right honourable 
gentleman [Mr Pitt] himself has prescribed for 
the discussion of this day. Why any members 
should think themselves entitled to call on an 
individual in that way, I know not ; but why I 
did not yield to the call is obvious. It was said 
by an honourable gentleman last night to he the 
wish of the minister to hear all that could be 
said on the subject before he should rise to enter 
into his defence. If so, it certainly would not 
become me to prevent him from hearing any 
other gentleman who might he inclined to speak 
on the occasion ; and as he particularly alluded 
to me, I thought it respectful to give way to 
gentlemen, that I might not interrupt the course 
which be has chosen, as it seems he reserves 
himself till 1 have spoken. 

This call on mo is of a singular nature. A 
minister is accused of having rashly engaged the 
country in a measure by which we have suffered 
disaster and disgrace, and when a motion of cen- 
sure is made, he chooses to reserve himself, and 
s^k after every one, that no means may be 
given to reply to his defence— to expose his 
fallacy, if fallacious, or to detect its misrepre- 
seutotions, if he shall choose to misrepresent 
what may ^ said. If the right honourable 
gentleman is truly desirous of nmeting the 
chwgea against him, and has confidence in his 
ability to vindicate his conduct, why not pur- 
sue the course which would be manly and open 1 
Rot go into a committee, as was offered 
him by the honourable gentloman who made the 
motion [Mr WhitVreadl in which the forms of 
this House would have permitted members on 
each side to i^pswer whatever was advanced by 
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Uie other, aod tho subject would have received 
the most ample discossion ? Instead of this 
honourable course, he is determined to take all 
advantages. He screens himself by a stratagem 
which no defendant in any process in this 
country could enjoy; since no man put upon 
his defence in any court of justice could so con* 
trive as not only to prevent all reply to his 
defence, but all refutation of what he may 
assert, and all explanation of what he may mis* 
represent. 

Such are the advantages which the right hon- 
ourable gentleman fMr Pitt] is determined to 
seize in this moment of his trial ; and, to confess 
the truth, never did man stand so much in need 
of every advantage 1 Never was there an occa- 
sion in which a minister was exhibited to this 
House in circumstances so ungracious as those 
under which he at present appears. Last session 
of Parliament we had no fewer than four debates 
upon the question of the armament, in which 
the right honourable gentleman involved this 
country, without condescending to explain the 
object which he had in view. The minority of 
this House stood forth against the monstrous 
measure of involving the country without un- 
folding the reason. The minister proudly and 
obstinately refused, and called on the majority 
to support him. We gave our opinion at large 
on the subject, and with effect, as it turned out, 
on the public mind. On that of the right hon- 
ourable gentleman, however, we were not suc- 
cessful ; for what was his conduct ? Ho replied 
to us, “I hear what you say. I could answer 
all your chaises; but I know my duty to my 
king too well to submit, at this moment, to 
expose the secrets of the State, and to lay the 
reasons before you of the measure on which I 
demand your confidence. I choose rather to lie 
for a time under all the imputations which you 
may heap upon me, trusting to the explanations 
which will come at last.” Such was explicitly 
his language. However I might differ from the 
right honourable gentleman in opinion, I felt 
for his situation. There was in this excuse some 
shadow of reason by which it might be possible 
to defend him, when the whole of his conduct 
came to be investigated. I thought it hard to 
goad him, when, perhaps, he considered it as 
unsafe to expose what he was doing. But when 
the conclusion of the negotiation had loosed him 
from his fetters, when he had cast off the tram- 
mels that bound him, I thought that, like tho 
horse described by Homer (if I remembered, I 
would quote the lines), exulting in the fresh 
pastures after he had freed himself from the 
bridle, the right honourable gentleman would 
have been eager to meet us with every sort of 
explanatio n and satisfaction. * I thought that , 

* “IUa*h" the sixth book, near the end: 

« The wanton courser thus with reins unbound 

Breaks from bis stall, and beats the trembling 

ground; 


restrained by no delicacy, and panting only for 
the moment that was to restore him to the 
means of developing, and of e.xpatiating upon 
every part of his conduct that was mysterious ; 
of clearing up that which had been reprobated, 
of repelling on the heads of his adversaries those 
very accusations with which they had loaded 
him — the right honourable gentleman would 
have had but one wish, that of coming forward 
in a bold and manly manner and endeavouring 
to make bis cause good against us in the face of 
the world. Has he done sot Has he even given 
us the means of inquiring fully and fairly into 
his conduct! No such thing. He lays before 
us a set of papers sufficient, indeed, as I shall 
contend, to found a strong criminal charge of 
misconduct against him, hut evidently muti- 
lated, garbled, and imperfect, with a view of 
precluding that full inquiry which his conduct 
demands, and which we bad every reason to 
expect be would not Lave shrunk from on this 
day. We call for more. They are denied us. 
Why! “Because,” say the gentlemen on the 
other side, “ unless the papers now before you 
show there is ground for accusation, and unless 
you agree to accuse, it is not safe or proper to 
grant you more." But is this a defence for the 
right honourable gentleman ! Do these papers 
exculpate him! Directly the reverse. Pritna 
facie they condemn him. They afford us, in 
the first instance, the proof of disappointment 
They show us that we have not obtained what 
we aimed to obtain ; and they give us no justi- 
fication of the right honourable gentleman for 
that disappointment. I have heard much in- 
genuity displayed to maintain that there was no 
guilt But what is the fallacy of this argument ! 
When we called for papers during the Spanish 
negotiation [as to Nootka Sound], we were an- 
swered ‘ ‘ the negotiation was pending, and it was 
unsafe to grant them.” Very well. But when 
it was over, and the same reasons for withhold- 
ing them could not be said to exist, we were 
told, “Look to the result. The nation is satis- 
fied with what we have got, and you must lay a 
ground of criminality before we can admit your 
principle of calling for papers.” Thus we were 
precluded from all inquiry into that business. 
But now the right honourable gentleman, con- 
scious that the country feels somewhat differ- 
ently, admits the ground of criminality to have 
been laid by producing those documents on your 
table, imperfect as they are. It is from his own 
confession, therefore, that I am to pronounce 
him guilty, until he proves himself not to be so ; 
and it is enough for me to contend that the 
papers now before us afford him pritna fade no 

Pampered and proud, be seeks the wonted tides. 

And laves, In height of blood, bis shining side* ; 

His bead now freed, he tosses to the skies; 

His mane dlsbevellcd o’er his shoulder* file*; 

He snuffs the females In the distant plain, 

And springs, exulting, to his Helds again."— 
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Justification, but, on the contrarj-, afford strong 
proof of his guilt, inasmuch as they evince a 
complete failure in the object he aimed to extort. 
Sir, the right honourable gentleman is sensible 
how much these circumstances render it neces* 
sary for him to take every possible advantage 
bis situation can give him. Instead, therefore, 
of showing himself anxious to come forward, or 
thinking it his duty to explain why it was in* 
convenient or impolitic for him to state last 
year the true grounds on which ho had called 
upon us to arm, what was the object of that 
armament, and why be had abandoned it, be lays 
a few papers on the table, and contents himself 
with an appeal unheard of before ; " If you have 
anything to say against me, speak out, speak 
olL I will not say a word till you have done. 
Let me hear you one after another. I will have 
all the advantage of the game — none of you shall 
come behind me, for as soon as you have all 
thrown forth what you have to say, I will make 
a speech, which you shall not have on oppor* 
tunity to contradict, and I will throw myself on 
my majority, that makes you dumb for ever.” 

[ Such is the situation in which we stand, and 
such is the course which the right honourable 
gentleman thinks it honourable to pursue I I 
cheerfully yield to him the ground he chooses to 
occupy, and I will proceed, in obedience to the 
call personally addressed to me, frankly to state 
the reasons for the vote of censure, in which I 
shall tlus night agree. 

I. hluch argument has been used on topics 
not unfit, indeed, to be mixed with this question, ! 
but not necessary; topics which undoubtedly 
may be incidentally taken up, but which are 
not essential to the discussion. In this class I 
rank what has been said upon the balance of 
Europe. Whether the insulated policy which 
disdained all Continental connection whatever, 
as adopted at the beginning of the present reign 
—whether the system of extensive foreign con- 
nection, 80 eagerly insisted on by a young 
gentleman who spoke yesterday for the first 
time [Mr Jenldnson, afterward Lord Liverpool]— 
or whether the medium between these two be 
our interest, are certainly very proper topics to 
be discussed, but as certainly not essential topics 
to this question. Of the three, I confidently 
pronounce the middle Uno the true political 
course of this country. I think that, in our 
sit^tion, every Continental connection is to be 
detemuned by its own merits. I am one of 
those who hold that a total inattention to 
foreign ^rmeebons might be, as it has proved, 
very ipjunoos to this country. But if I am 
dn^ to choose between the two extremes 
between ttat of standing insulated and aloof 
from aU foreign connections, and trusting for 
defend to our own resources, and that syste^ 
as laid down in the speech of ^ 

imisdf s. much het night, to the Xot I 


which he praised it, I do not hesitate to declare 
that my opinion is for the first of those situa- 
tions. I should prefer even total disunion to 
that sort of connection, to preserve which wo 
should ho obliged to ri.sk the blood and llie 
resources of the country in every quarrel aii.l 
every change that ambition or accident iidglit 
bring about in any part of the Continent of 
Europe. But in the question before us, I deny 
that I am driven to either of these extremes. 
The honourable gentleman, who spoke with all 
the open ingenuousness, os well as the anima- 
tion of youth, seemed himself to dread the 
extent to which bis own doctrines would lead 
him. He failed, therefore, to sustain the policy 
of the system he described, in that part where it 
can alone apply, namely, to the degree in which 
it is necessary for us to support a balance of 
power. Holland, for instance, he states to be 
our natural ally. Granted. ** To preserve Hol- 
land, and that she may not fall into the arms of 
France, we must make an alliance with Prussia.” 
Good. But Prussia may be attacked by Austria. 
“ Then we must make an alliance with the Otto- 
man Porte, that they may fall on Austria.” 
Well, but the Porte may be attacked by Russiik 
“Then we must make an alliance with Sweden, 
that she may fall on Itussia.” By the way, I 
must here remind him that ho totally forgot 
even to mention Poland, os if that country, now 
become in some degree able to act for itself, 
from the change in its constitution, was of no 
moment, or incapable of influencing in any 
manner this system of treaties and attacks. His 
natural ingenuity pointed out to him that, in 
casting up the account of all this, it would not 
produce a favourable balance for England, and 
he evaded the consequence of bis own principle, 
by saying thatper/wyw Russia would not attack 
the Porte ! “for when we speculate on extreme 
cases,” says the honourable gentleman, “ we have 
a right to make allowances. It is fair to expect 
that when we are in alliance with the Porte, 
Russia will feel too sensibly the importance of 
the commercial advantages she enjoys in her 
intercourse with this country to risk the loss of 
them by an attack on her.” Are we, then, to 
suppose, in a scene of universal contest and 
warfare, that this ambitious power, who is re- 
proached as perpetuoUy and systematically aim- 
ing ot the destruction of the Porte, and while 
the rest of Europe was at peace, has beou in a 
state of restless and unceasing hostility with 
her, will then be the only power at peace, and 
let slip so favourable on opportunity of destroy- 
ing her old enemy, simply because she is afriiid 
of losing her trade with you in the Baltic I If 
the honourable gentleman means to state this as 
a rational conjecture, I would ask him to look 
to the fact. her sense of these advantages 
restrain her in the late war, or compel her to 
desist from the demands she made before we 
began to arm ! Certainly not We find, from 
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the d>cumeDts before us, that she adhered to 
one uniform, steady course, from which neither 
the apprehension of commercial loss, nor the 
terrors of our arms, influenced her one moment 
to recede. "What, then, are we to conclude from 
this intricate system of balances and counter- 
balances, and those dangerous theories with 
which the honourable gentleman seemed to 
amuse himself? Why, that these are specula- 
tions too remote from our policy ; that in some 
parts, even according to the honourable gentle- 
man's argument, they may be defective after 
all, and consequently, that if the system he 
builds upon it fails in one of its possibilities, it 
fails in the whole of them. Such must ever be 
the fate of systems so nicely constructed. But 
it is not true that the system necessary to enable ; 
this country to derive the true benefit from the ' 
Dutch alliance ought to be founded upon those 
involved and mysterious politics which make it 
incumbent upon us, nay, which prove its perfec- 
tion, by compelling (us to stand forward the 
principals in every quarrel, the Quixotes of every 
enterprise, the agitators in every plot, intrigue, 
and disturbance, which are every day arising in 
Europe to embroil one state of it with another. 

I confess that my opinions fall infinitely short 
of these perilous extremes; that possibly my 
genius is too scanty, and my understanding too 
limited and feeble, for the contemplation of their 
consequences ; and that I can speculate no 
further than on connections immediately neces- 
Bary to preserve us, safe and prosperous, from 
the power of our open enemies, and the encroach- 
ment of our competitors. This I hold to be the 
only test by which the merits of an alliance can 
be tried. I did think, for instance, that when 
the intrigues of France threatened to deprive us 
of our ancient ally, HoUand, it was wise to 
interfere, and afterward to form an alliance by 
which that evil might be prevented. But to 
push the system further is pernicious. Every 
link in the chain of confederacies, which has 
been so widely expatiated upon by the member 
already alluded to, carries us more and more 
from the just point By this extension the 
broad and clear lines of your policy become 
narrower and less distinct, until at last the very 
trace of them is lost 

Other topics have been introduced into the 
discussion. The beginning of the war between 
Russia and the Porte has been referred to. 
What possible connection that has with our 
armament I know not, but of that I shall have 

occasion to speak by and by. 

n. I come, however, sir, to a question more 
immediately before us, and that is, the value 
and importance attached, in the minds of hi$ 
Majesty’s ministers, to the fortress of Oczakow ; 
and here I must beg leave to say, that they have 
not once attempted to answer the arguments so 
iudidoosly and ably enforced by my honourab c 
friend who made this motion. It was explicitly | 


stated by the gentlemen on the other side, as 
the only argument for our interference at all, 
that the balance of Europe was threatened with 
great danger if Oczakow was suffered to remain 
in the Lands of Russia. Of no less importance 
did ministers last year state this fortress of 
Oczakow, than as if it were indeed the talisman 
on which depended the fate of the whole Otto- 
man empire. But if this, from their own admis- 
sion, was true last year, what Las happened to 
alter its value? If it then excited the alarms 
of bis Majesty’s ministers for the safety of 
Europe, what can enable them now to tell us 
that we are perfectly secure? If it was true 
that her hare possession of Oczakow would be so 
dangerous, what must be the terror of Europe, 
when they see our negotiators put Russia inlo 
the way of seizing even Constantinople itself? 
This was the strong ai^umcut of my honourable 
friend [Mr Whitbread], and which he main- 
tained with such solid reasoning that not the 
slightest answer has been given to it To illus- 
trate the value of Oczakow, however, one honour- 
able gentleman [Mr Grant] went back to the 
reign of Elizabeth, and even to the days of Philip 
and Demosthenes. He told us that when De- 
mosthenes, urging the Athenians to make war 
on Philip, reproached them with inattention to 
a few towns be had taken, the names of which 
they scarcely knew, telling them that those 
towns were the keys by which he would in time 
invade and overcome Greece, he gave them a 
salutary warning of the danger that impended. 
But if the opponents of that great orator had 
prevailed, if they had succeeded in inducing 
their countrymen to acquiesce in the surrender 
not only of those towns, but of considerably 
more, as in the present instance, with what face 
would heaftervvard have declared tobiscountry- 
men, “True it was that these sorry and name- 
less towns were the keys to the Acropolis itself; 
but you have surrendered them, and what is the 
consequence? You are now in a state of the 
most perfect security. You have now nothing 
to fear. You have now the prospect of sixteen 
years of peace before you I ” I ask, sir, what 
would have been the reception even of Demos- 
thenes himself, if he had undertaken to support 
such an inconsistency? 

Let us try this, however, the other way. In 
order to show that his Majesty’s miuUters merit 
the censure which is proposed, I will admit that 
the preservation of the Turks is necessary for 
the security of a balance of power. 1 trust, at 
the same time, that this admission, which I 
make merely for tho argument, will not be dis- 
ingenuously quoted upon me, as hypothetical 
statements too commonly are, for admissions of 
fact. What will the right honourable gentlemau 
gain by it ? The Turks, by his airangement, 
are left in a worse situation than he found them; 
for, previous to his interference, if Russia had 
gone to Constantinople, he would have been on* 
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fettered by the stipulations which bind him now, 
and he and his ally might have interfered to 
save the Porte fhim total destmetion. But at 
present the possible and total extirpation of the 
Ottoman power is made to depend on a point so 
precarious as their accepting the proposal which 
the right honourable gentleman thought fit to 
agree to for them within the space of four 
months. And what is this proposal? Why, 
that the Turks should give up, not only the war 
they had begun, hut this very Oczakow, which 
of itself was sufficient, in the hands of Russia, 
to overturn the balance. If, therefore, it was so 
important to recover Oczakow, it is not recovered, 
and ministers ought to he censured. If unim- 
portant, they ought never to have demanded it. 
If 80 unimportant, they ought to be censured 
for arming; but if so important as they have 
stated it, they ought to be censured for disarm- 
ing without having gotten it. Either way, 
therefore, the argument comes to the same point, 
and I care not on which side the gentlemen 
choose to take it up ; for whether Oczakow be, 
os they told us last year, the key to Constanti- 
nople, on the preservation of which to Turkey 
the balance of Europe depended, or, as they 
mast tell us now, of no comparative importance, 
their conduct is equally to be condemned for 
disarming, and pusillanimonsly yielding up the 
object, in the first instance ; for committing the 
dignity of their sovereign, and hazarding the 
peace of their country, in the second. 

But they tell us it is unfair to involve them 
in this dilemma. There was a middle course to 
be adopted. Oczakow was certainly of much 
importance; but this importance was to be 
determined upon by circumstances. Sir, we 
are become nice, indeed, in our political arith- 
metic. In this calculating we ascertain to 
a scruple what an object is really worth. Thus 
it seems that Oczakow was worth an armament, 
but not worth a war; it was worth a threat, but 
not worth carrying that threat into exeention I 
Sir, I can conceive nothing so degrading and dis- 
honourable os such an argument To hold out 
a menace without ever serionsly meaning to en- 
forco it, constitutes, in common langu^e the 
true description of a bully. Applied to the 
transactions of a nation, the disgrace is deeper 
and the consequences fatal to its honour. Yet 
such IS the precise conduct the king’s ministera 
have made the nation hold in the eyes of 
Eurep^ and which they defend by an argument 

»\Pri^ate Ufe, would stamp a 

Sv oJ a coward and a 

buUy, and sink him to the deepest abyss of 

infamy and degradation. Sure I am that this 

distinction nevw suggested itself to the refit- 

i ® LceiU], whoso 

wnduct throughout the whole of this busines^ 

has evinced the manly character of hiq min/i 
nnaccMtomed to such oalcnUfe„,' 

w. loom the foot. He eeid u. hU plaeVTat to 


colleagues thought it lit to risk a thre.at to re- 
cover Oczakow, but woulil not risk a w.ar for it. 
Suchcondnet wasnotfor him. It iniglit suit lh<! 
characters of his colleagues in ollicc; it could 
not his. But they say it might bo worth a war 
loith the public opinion, but worth nothing 
■wiikoiU it ! I cannot conceive any case in wlilrh 
a great and wise nation, having committed itself 
by a mcn.ace, can withdraw that menace without 
disgrace. The converse of the proposition I can 
easily conceive. That there may be a place, for 
instance, not fit to be asked at all, but which 
being asked for, and with a menace, it is fit to 
insist upon. This undoubtedly goes to make a 
nation, like an individual, cautious of coiiiinit* 
ting itself, because there is no ground so tender 
as that of honour. How do ministers think on 
this subject ? Oczakow was everything by itself ; 
but when they added to Oczakow tlie honour of 
England, it l^camo nothing I Oczakow, by it- 
self, threatened the balance of Europe. Oczakow 
and national honour united weighed nothing in 
the scale I Honour is, in their political arith- 
metic, a minus quantity, to be subtracted from 
the value of Oczakow 1 Sir, I am ashamed of 
this reasoning ; nor can I reflect on the foul stain 
it has fixed on the English name, without feeling 
mortified and humbled indeed I Their late col- 
league, the noble duke [of Leeds], urged his 
sentiments with the feelings that became him 
— feelings that form a striking contrast to those 
that actuate the right honourable gentleman. 
He told bis country, that when ho had made up 
his mind to the necessity of demanding Oczakow, 
it was his opinion that it might have been ob- 
tained without a war ; but having once demanded 
it, he felt it his duty not to shrink from the war 
that might ensue from the rejection of that 
demand, and preferred the resignation of bis 
office to the retracting that opinion. Far differ- 
ent was the conduct of the right hononrablo 
gentleman [Mr Pitt], though his advice was the 
same; and small were the scruples he felt in 
tarnishing the hononr of his sovereign, whoso 
name he pledged to this demand, and afterward 
obliged him to recede from it 
ni. They tell us, however, and seem to value 
themselves much upon it, that, in abandoning 
the object fop which they had armed, they acted 
in conformity to public opinion. Sir, I will 
fairly state my sentiments on this subject It is 
right and prudent to consult the public opinion. 
It is frequently wise to attend even to poblic 
prejudices on subjects of such infinite import- 
ance, os whether they arc to have war or peace. 
But if, in the capacity of a servant to the Crown, 
I were to see, or strongly to imagine that I saw, 
any measures going forward that threatened the 
peace or prosperity of the country, and if the 
emergency were so pressing as to demand the 
sudden adoption of a decisive course to avert the 
mischief, I should not hesitate one moment to 
act upon my own responsibility. If, however, 
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the public opinion did not happen to square 
with mine ; if, after pointing out to them the 
danger, they did not see it in the same light 
with me ; or if they conceived that another 
remedy was preferable to mine, I should con- 
sider it as due to my king, due to my country, 
due to my own honour, to retire, that they might 
pursue the plan which they thought better by a 
fit instrument — that is, by a man who thought 
with them. Such would be my conduct on any 
subject where conscientiously I could not sur- 
render my judgment. If the case was doubtful, 
or the emergency not so pressing, I should be 
ready, perhaps, to sacrifice my opinion to that of 
the public ; but one thing is most clear in such 
an event as this, namely, that I ought to give the 
public the means of forming an accurate estimate. 

Do I state this difference fairly? If I do, and if 
the gentlemen over against me will admit that in 
the instance before us the public sentiment ought 
to have influenced them, it follows that the public 
sentiment ought to have been consulted before we 
were committed in the eyes of Europe, and that 
the country ought to have had the means and the 
information necessary to form their judgment 
upon the true merits of this question. Did the 
king’s ministers act thus ? Did they either take 
the public opinion, or did they give us the 
means of forming one? Nothing like it. On 
the 28th of March 1791, the message was brought 
down to this House. On the 29th we passed a 
vote of approbation, but no opinion was asked 
from us, no explanation was given us. So far 
from it, we were expressly told our advice was 
not wanted ; that we had nothing to do with the 
prerogative of the Crown to make war ; that all 
our business was to give confidence. So far with 
regard to this House. I cannot help thinking 
this conduct somewhat hard upon the majority, 
who certainly might have counted for something 
in the general opinion, when the right honour- 
able gentleman was collecting it, if he meant 
fairly so to do. I grant, indeed, that there are 
many ways by which the feeling and temper of 
the public may be tolerably well kno^vn out of 
this House as well as in it. I grant that the 
opinion of a respectable meeting at Manchester, 
of a meeting at Norwich, of a meeting at Wake- 
field, of public bodies of men in different parts 
of England, might give the right honourable 
gentleman a corre»,t idea of the public impression. 
Permit me to say also, that in the speeches of 
the minority of this House, he might find the 
ground of public opinion, both as to what might 
give it rise, and what might give it countenance. 
But was the majority of this House the only 
body whose dispositions were not worth con- 
sulting? Will the minister say, “I travelled to 
Norwich, to York, to Manchester, to Wakefield 
for opinions;” “I listened to the minority; I 
looked to Lord Stormont, to the Earl of Guil- 
ford ; but as to you, my trusty majority, I neg- 
lected you I I bad other business for you 1 It 


is not your office to give opinions; yourhxisinea 
is to confide! You must pledge yourself, iu the 
first instance, to all I can ask from yon, and 
perhaps sonfe time in the next year I may con- 
descend to let you know the grounds on which 
you are .acting.” Such is the language he holds, 
if his conduct were to be explained by words, 
and a conduct more indecent or preposterous is 
not easily to be conceived ; for it is neither more 
nor less than to tell us : “^Vhen I thought the 
Ottoman power in danger, I asked for an arma- 
ment to succour it. You approved, and granted 
it to me. The public sense was against me, and, 
without minding you, I yielded to that sense, 
ily opinion, however, remains still the same; 
thoogh it must be confessed that I led you into 
giving a sanction to my schemes, by a species of 
reasoning, which it appears the country has 
saved itself by resisting. Bnt they were to 
blame. I yet think that the exact contrary of 
what was done ought to have been done, and 
that the peace and safety of Europe depended 
upon it. But never mind how you voted, or 
how directly opposite to the general opinion, 
with which I complied, was that opinion I per- 
suaded you to support. Vote now that I teas 
rigid tn both; in the opinion I still maintain, 
and in my compliance with its opposite t The 
peace of Europe is safe. I keep my place, and 
all is rigid again." 

But after all the right honourable gentleman 
did not act from any deference to the public 
opinion ; and to prove this, I have but to recall 
to your recollection dates. The message was 
brought down, as I said before, on the 28th of 
March ; and in less than a week, I believe iu 
four days afterwards, before it was possible to 
collect the opinion of any one public body of 
men, their whole system was reversed. The 
change, therefore, could not come from the 
country, even had they been desirous of consult- 
ing it But I have proved that they were not 
desirous to have an opinion from any quarter. 
They came down with their purposes masked 
and veiled td this House, and tried all they 
could to preclude inquiry into what they were 
doing. These are not the steps of men desirous 
of acting by opinion. I hold it, however, to be 
now acknowledged, that it was not the public 
opinion, but that of the minority in this House, 
which compelled the ministers to relinquish 
their ill-advised projects ; for a right honour- 
able gentleman, who spoke last night [Mr Dun- 
das], confessed the truth iu his own frank way. 
“ We certainly,” said he, " do not know that the 
opinion of the public was t^inst us ; we only 
know that a great party in this country was 
against us, and therefore we apprehended that, 
though one campaign might have been got 
through, at the beginning of the next session 
they would have interrupted us in procuring the 
sappUes." I believe I quote the right honour- 
able gentleman correctly. And here, eir, lot 
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pause, and tliank him for the praise wliich he 
gives the gentlemen on this side the House. 
Let me indulge the satisfaction of reflecting, 
tliat though we have not the emolnments ol 
ollice, nor the patronage of power, yet we are 
not excluded from great influence on the mea- 
sures of government. Wo take pride to our- 
selves, that at this moment we are not sitting in 
a committee of supply, voting enormous fleets 
and armies to carry into execution this calami- 
tous measure. To us he honestly declares this 
credit to he due ; and the country will, no doubt, 
feel the gratitude they owe us for having saved 
them from the miseries of war. 

An honourable gentleman, indeed [hlr Jenkin- 
soii], has told us that our opposition to this 
measure in its commencement occasioned its 
having been abandoned by the ministers; but 
he will not allow us the merit of having saved 
the country from a war by our interposition, 
but charges us with having prevented their 
obtaining the terms demanded, which would 
have l>een got without a war. I am glad to 
hear this argument; but must declare, in the 
name of the minority, that we think ourselves 
most unfairly treated by it, and forced into a 
responsibility that belongs in no manner what- 
soever to our situation. The minister, when 
repeatedly pressed on this subject during the 
last session, was uniform in affirming that he 
had reasons for his conduct, to his mind so 
cogent and unanswerable, that he was morally 
certain of the indispensable necessity of the 
measures he was pursuing. He has said the 
same since, and to this hour continues his first 
conviction. If, therefore, the right honourable 
gentleman [Mr Pitt] thought so, and thought, 
at the sahie time, that our arguments were 
likely to mislead the country from its true 
interests, why did sitent t If public 

support was so necessary to him, that without 
as he tells us now, he could not proceed a 
single step, why did he suffer us to corrupt the 
passions, to blind and to pervert tbe understand- 
ings of tbe public, to a degree that compelled 

Lis sacrifice of this essential measure! Why did 

he quietly, and without concern, watch the 
prevalence of our false arguments! Why did 
he sanction their progress, by never answering 
them, when he knew the consequence must 
necessarily be to defeat his dearest object, and 
^ the safety of his country to the hazard* 
Why did he not oppose some antidote to our 
poison! Bu^ having neglected to do this 
(bemuse of his duty to preserve state secrets 
as ho wotild have us believe), what semblance 
of right, what possible pretext has he to come 
forward now, and accuse tw of thwarting his 
viewj or to cast the responsibUity of his failure 
and disg^ upon us, whose argumente he never 
answe^, and to whom he obstinately and in- 
v^ably refused all aort of information, by 
which we might have been enabled to form a 


better judgment, and possibly to agree with him 
on this subject! Another right honourable 
gentleman, however (Air DumiasJ, judges more 
fairly of us, and I thank him for the liamlsome 
acknowledgment he p.aid to tlic true churucler 
of tbe gentlemen on this side of the House; for 
by owning that, because we did not liappen to 
approve of this armament, it was abandoned, bo 
acknowledges another fact— that wc are not 
what another honourable gentleman [Mr Steele] 
chose to represent us, a faction, that indhs- 
criminately approves of everything, right and 
wrong. Tliis is clearly manifest from his own 
admissions; for, giving up when they found wo 
condemned, they must have begun in tlie idea 
that we. should approve, We approved in the 
case of Holland, and in that of Spain. In tlie 
first case wo did so, because the rectitude of thu 
tiling was so clear and manifest, that every well- 
wisher to England must have done it Wo did 
so in the cose of Spain, because the objects were 
explained to us. The insult given, and tbo 
reparation demanded, were both before us. But 
bad the right honourable gentleman any right, 
because we agreed to the Dutch and Spanish 
armaments, to anticipate the consent of opposi- 
tion to the late one. It was insulting to impute 
the possibility to us! What, agree to take the 
money out of the pockets of tbe people, without 
au insult explained, or an object held up t U is 
said the object was stated, and that the means 
only were left to conjecture ; that the object 
proposed to the House was an armament to 
make a peace, and Oczakow was supposed to be 
the means by which that peace was to be effected. 
Sir, it is almost constantly my misfortune to bo 
differing from the right honourable gentleman 
[Mr Pitt] about the import of the words o^'eef 
and i7iea7i.s. In my way of using these words, 1 
should have directly transposed them, and called 
the armament the means of effecting peace, end 
Oczakow the ohjecl of that armament. And tbe 
event proves that ministers thought os I should 
have done; for they gave up that object, because 
they knew they could get the end they proposed 
by tbeir annament without it. This object, 
iudeed, whatever was its importance; whether 
it was or was not, os we have alternately heard 
it asserted and denied, the key of Constanti- 
nople; nay, as some wild and fanciful people 
had almost persuaded themselves, the key to 
OM possessions in the East Indies, the king’s 
ministers have completely renounced; and seem, 
by their conduct, to have cared very little what 
became of that or Constantinople itself. The 
Wance of Europe, however, is perfectly safe, 
they tell us ; and on that point we have nothing 
more to apprehend. The enormous accession of 
power to Bnssia, from the possession of Ocza- 
kow, so far from affecting Great Britain, is not 
likely, according to what the ministers must 
assure us, to disturb tbe tranquillity of her 
nearest neighbours. That Oczakow, therefore. 
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was at any time an object sufficient to justify 
their interference, I have stated many reasons 
for concluding will not be alleged this night 
IV. Some of the gentlemen on the other side, 
indeed, have advanced other grounds, and told 
ns (I confess it is for the first time) that in this 
war the Empress of Russia was the aggressor ; 
that on her part the war was offensive ; and that 
it became us to interfere to stop her progress. 
They tell us of various encroachments in the 
Kuban [a part of Tartary], of hostilities syste* 
matically carried on in violation of treaties, and 
many other instances; not one of which they 
have attempted to prove by a single document, 
or have rested on any other foundation than 
their own assertions. But to these, sir, I shall 
oppose the authority of ministers themselves; 
for, in one of the despatches of the Duhe of 
Leeds to Mr Whitworth [British minister to 
Russia], he desires him to communicate to the 
court of Petersburgh, that if they will consent 
to make peace with the Turks on the siaitts quo, 
the allies will consent to guarantee the Crimea 
to them, “ the object of the vmt,'’ as he states it 
to be. I desire no further proof than this, that 
we always considered the Turks os the aggres- 
sors ; for it follows, that where any place in the 
possession of one power is made the object of a 
war by another, the power claiming that object 
is the aggressor. If, for example, we were at 
war with Spain, and Gibraltar the object, Spain, 
of course, would be the aggressor; the contrary, 
if the Havana were the object The King of 
England, therefore, by the despatch which I 
have quoted, has, in words and in fact, acknow- 
ledged the Turks to have been the aggressors in 
this war, by making pretensions to a province 
solemnly ceded to Russia in the year 1783. I 
can scarcely think that ministers mean to con- 
tend that cession by treaty does not give right 
to possession. Where are we to look, therefore, 
to ascertain the right of a country to any place 
or territory, but to the last treaty? To what 
would the opposite doctrine lead? France 
might claim Canada, ceded in 1763, or we 
Tobago, ceded in 1783. It might be urged that 
they took advantage of our dispute with our 
own colonies, and that the treaty gave no right. 
Canada, Jamaica, everything, might be ques- 
tioned. Where would be the peace of Europe, 
if these doctrines were to be acted on? Every 
country must continue in a state of endless 
perplexity, armament, and preparations. But, 
happily for mankind, a different principle pre- 
vails in the law of nations. There the last 
treaty gives the right; and upon that we must 
aver that if, as the despatch says, the Crimea 
was the object, the Turk vm Vu aggressor 
V VTiat, therefore, was the right claimed by 
the rieht honourable gentleman to enter into 
this dispute? I will answer. The right of a 
proud man, anxious to play a lofty par^. Fmnce 
Lt gone off the stage. The character of the 


miserable disturber of empires was vacant, and 
he resolved to boast and vapour, and play his 
antic tricks and gestures on the same theatre. 
And what has been the first effect of tbb new 
experiment npon the British nation ? That, in 
the pride and zenith of our power, we have 
miserably disgraced ourselves in the eyes of 
Europe ; that the name of his Majesty has been 
sported with, and stained ; that the people of 
England have been infiamed, their commerce 
disturbed, the most valuable citizens dragged 
from their houses [by press-warrants], and half 
a million of money added to the public burdens. 
And here, sir, in justice to my own feelings, I 
cannot pass over wholly in silence the fate of 
that valuable body of our fellow-citizens who 
are more particularly the victims of these false 
alarms, and by whom the most bitter portion of 
the common calamity must he home. I am 
compelled to admit that every state has a right, 
in the season of danger, to claim the services of 
all or any of its members; that the ** solus 
popult suprema lex est." Tenderness and con- 
sideration in the use of such extensive powers is 
all I can recommend to those whose business it 
is to them into action. But here I must 
lament, in common with every feeling mind, 
that unnecessary barbarity which dragged them 
from their homes, deprived them of their liberty, 
and tore them from the industrious exercise of 
those modes of life by which they earned support 
for their families, wantonly, cruelly, and with- 
out pretext, because vnthout the smallest inUn- 
turn of employing them. The gentlemen well 
know what I state to be a fact ; for they know 
that their system was changed, and their object 
abandoned, before even they had begun to issue 
press-warrants t 

VL I return, sir, to the disgraceful condition 
in which the right honourable gentleman has in- 
volved US. Let us see whether what I have said 
on this point be not Uterally true. The Empress 
of Russia offered, early in the year 1790, to de- 
part from the terms she had at first thrown out, 
namely, that Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia should be independent of the Ottoman 
power. This, it appears, she yielded upon the 
amicable representations of the allied powers, 
and substituted in the room of them those 
conditions which have since been conceded to 
her, namely, that the Dniester should be the 
boundary between the two empires, and aU 
former treaties should ho confirmed. “Then, 
say ministers, “if we gained this by simple 
negotiation, what may we not gain by an arma- 
ment?” Thus judging of her pusillanimity by 
their own, they threatened her. What did she 
do? Peremptorily refused to depart one owm 
from her last conditions ; and this determma 
tion, I assert, was in the possession of his 
Majest/s ministers long before the armament. 
They knew not only this, early in the month oi 
March 1791. but likewise the resolution of the 
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eiaprcss not to rise in her 

standing any further success that might attend 

her arms. The memorial of the coart of Den- 
mark, which they have, for reasons best known 


the dirty work to ns. Is ho asked why the 
House of Commons made the ariiinmetit l ist 
year? Ho answers, “The House of Comnions 
did not make the armanicut! I made it. Tho 
House of Commons only approved of it." U he 


to refused us but u Web ^ e^u- ^ t„„ 

lated in every court, and published y after he had made it ? “ I did not givf it 

newspaper in Europe fuUy witt up r\ exdaSt the same of its 

these mattere. But the king’s ministers, with up I fj® „ f 

an absurdity of which there is no example, called ^ ^ that supports 

upon the country to arm Why? No bemuse clamour against my 

they meant to employ the armament against nniiRe that vou must 

be,: but in tbe faueiful hope that, because, in ““f !„„r dU™ce " 

an ansicable negotiation, tbe onspress bad been 

prevailed upon not to press tbe demand of Wal- t 4 • i 4.k f /iictrihnt^A nro. 

Lhia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia as independent aoter of menaoer. It .s bo 
sovereignties, they should infallibly sncooed by vinoes and Inn.ts empires ; >“0 leave, to 

ivavraleaaii^r, traof «ymf.TTtPTlt III thU HOUSO tllC llUmhler OfflCO of licklllo IhO 


arming, and not employing that armament, in 
persuading her to abandon all tbe rest! And 
ibat was the end ? Why, that after pledging 
the king’s name in the most deliberate and 
solemn manner; after lofty vapouring, menac- 
ing, promising, denying, turning, and turning 
.again; after keeping up the parade of an arma- 
ment for four months, accompanied with those 


dust, and begging forgiveness; 

“ Not mine these groans— 

These sighs that Issne, or these tears that flow.' 


ing, promising, denying, turning, and turning ** I am forced into these submissiona by a low, 
again; after keeping up the parade of an arma- contracted, grovelling, mean-spirited, and ignor- 
ment for four months, accompanied with those ant people I " But this is not all. It rarely 
severe measures [pressing seamen, etc.], to be happens that in begging pardon (when men 
regretted even when necessary, to be reprobated determine upon that course) they have not some 
when not, the right honourable gentleman benefit in view, or that the profit to be got is 
crouches humbly at her feet; entreats, submis- not meant to counterbalance, in some measure, 
sively supplicates of her moderation, that she the honour to he sacrificed. Let us see how the 
will grant him some small trifle of what he asks, right honourable gentleman managed this. On 


if it is but by way of a boon ; and finding at last 
that be con get nothing, either by threats or his 
prayers, gives up the whole precisely as she in- 
sisted upon having it I 


tho first indication of hostile measures against 
Russia, one hundred and thirty-five members of 
this House divided against tho adoption of them. 
This it was, according to a right honourable 


Tbe right honourable gentleman, however, is gentleman who spoke in tbe debate yesterday 
determined that this House shall take the whole [Mr Dundas^ that induced ministers to abandon 
of this disgrace upon itself. I heard him with their first object ; but not like the Duke of Leeds, 
much delight, on a former day, quote largely whocandidly avowed that, if he could have once 
from that excellent and philosophical work, brought himself to give up the claim of Oczakow, 
“The Wealth of Nations." In almost the first he would not have stood out for the razing its 
pa^ of that book he will find it laid down as a fortifications, or any such terms. The ministers 


prindpls that, by a division of labour in tho determine that the nation at least shall rc.ap 

different occupations of life, the objects to which no benefit from the reversal of their system. 

it fr applied are perfected, time is saved, dex- “Yon have resisted our projects," say they; 
terity improv^, and the general stock of science “ yon have discovered and exposed our incapac- 
augmented; that by joint effort and reciprocal ity; you have made us the ridicule of Europe, 
a^mmodation the severest tasks are accom- and such we shaU appear to posterity ; you have 
^ish^ and .^culties surmounted, too stub- defeated, indeed, our intentions of involving you 

*» shaU not be the gainers by it 1 

® ti palace, we observe the you shall not save your money I We abandon 
TOAnfi different depart- Oczakow, as you compel us to do: but we will 

vnrionB A Qted and subdivided into keep up tho armament if it is only to spite 

vanow degrees, some higher, some lower, to you 1 " / 

are emnl^^in audition of those who Determined to act this dishonourable part, 

stately columns. graceful manner ; and os they had ^ged 

nightman to dear awav e dustaan and the Parliament and their king through the dirt and 

mire, they resolved to exhibit them in thisofjn. 

to his poUtiM- and in thS”- sive plight to the eyes of Europe. To do this, 

parteforthsiihwewenL^ ? they did not care to trust to the minister wo Imd 

hM reservcd\or Wrff Petershurgh-a genUemon distin^ed for 

respectable share orS^h?** “<>'« amiable manners, and by the faithW, the 

P Share of the business, and leaves aU ant, and tho able discharge of hU duty. Why 
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was the management of the negotiation taken 
from him? Was be too proud for this service ? 
No man is too proud to do his duty; and of all our 
foreign ministers, Mr Whitworth * I should think 
the very last to whom it could be reproached 
that he is remiss in fulfilling the directions he 
receives, in their utmost strictness. But a new 
man was to be found ; one whose reputation for 
talents and honour might operate, as they hoped, 
as a sort of set-off against the incapacity he was 
to cure, and the national honour he was deputed 
to surrender. Was it thus determined, because, 
in looking round their diplomatic body, there 
was no man to be selected from it, whose char- 
acter assimilated with the dirty job he was to 
execute ? As there was honour to be sacrificed, 
a stain to be fixed upon the national character, 
engagements to be retracted, and a friend to be 
abandoned, did it never occur to them that there 
was one man upon their diplomatic list who 
would have been pronounced by general accla- 
mation thoroughly qualified in soul and qualities 
for this service ? Such a person they might have 
found, and not so occupied as to make it incon- 
venient to employ him. They would have found 
him absent from his station, under the pretence 
of attending his duty in this House, though he 
does not choose often to make his appearance 
here.f Instead of this, however, they increased 
the dishonour that they doomed us to suffer, by 
sending a gentleman endowed with every virtue 
and accomplishment, who had acquired, in the 
service of the Empress of Russia, at an early 
period of his life, a character for bravery and 
enterprise that rendered him personally esteemed 
by her, and in whom fine talents and elegant 
manners, ripened by habit and experience, bad 
confirmed the flattering promise of his youth. 
Did they think that the shabbiness of their 
message was to be done away by the worth of 
the messenger ? If I were to send a humiliating 
apology to any person, would it change its 
quality by being entrusted to Lord Rodney, 
Admiral Pigot, my honourable friend behind 
me [General Burgoyne], Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
Homy Clinton, Sir William Howe, or any other 
gallant and brave oflicer 1 Certainly not. 

It was my fortune, in very early life, to have 
set out in habits of particular intimacy with Mr 
Faulkener, and however circumstances may have 
intervened to suspend that intimacy, circum- 
stances arising from wide differences in political 
opinion, they never have altered the sentiments 
of private esteem which I have uniformly felt 
for him; and with every amiable and conciliat- 
ing quality that belongs to man, I know him to 
be one from whom improper submissions are the 
least to be expected. Well, sir, these gentlemen, 
Mr Whitworth and Mr Faulkener, commence the 
negotiation by the off er of three distinct proposi- 

* Aftcr^rd Lord Whitworth, aod ambassador at 
the coitri of Bonaparte during the peace of Amiens. 

t Lord Auckland 


tions, each of them better than the other, and 
accompany it with an expression somewhat re- 
markable, namely, that this negotiation is to be 
as unlike all the others as possible, and to he 
founded in perfect candour." To prove this, 
they submit at once to the Russian ministers 
“ all that their instructions enable them to pro- 
pose," Who would not have imagined, accord- 
ing to the plain import of these words, that 
unless the empress had assented to one of these 
propositions, all amicable interposition would 
have been at an end, and war the issue ? The 
"perfect candour” promised in the beginning 
of their note, leads them to declare explicitly, 
that unless the fortifications of Oczakow be 
razed, or the Turks are allowed, as an equiva- 
lent, to keep both the banks of the Dniester, 
the allies cannot propose any tenns to them. 
What answer do they receive? An unequivocal 
rejection of every one of their propositions ; 
accompanied, however, with a declaration, to 
which I shall soon return, that the navigation of 
that river shall be free to all the world, and a 
reference to those maxims of policy which have 
invariably actuated the Empress of Russia in 
her intercourse with neutral nations, whose 
commerce she has at all times protected and 
encouraged. With this declaration the Britbh 
plenipotentiaries declare themselves perfectly 
contented; nay more, they engage that if the 
Turks should refuse these conditions, and con- 
tinue obstinate longer than four months, the 
allied courts "will abandon the termination of 
the war to the events it may produce." And 
•here ends for ever all care for the Ottoman 
empire, all solicitude about the balance of 
power. The right honourable gentleman will 
interpose no further to save either, but rests the 
whole of a measure, once so indispensable to our 
safety, upon this doubtful issue, whether the 
Turks will accept in December those very terms 
which in July the British ministers could not 
venture to propose to them! 

Sir, we may look in vain to the events of for- 
mer times for a disgrace parallel to what we 
have suffered. Louis XIV., a monarch often 
named in our debates, and whose reign exhibits 
more than any other the extremes of prosperous 
and of adverse fortune, never, in the midst of his 
most humiliating distresses, stooped to so despic- 
able a sacrifice of all that can be dear to man. 
The war of the succession, unjustly begun by 
him, bad reduced his power, had swallowed up 
his armies and bis navies, had desolated his 
provinces, had drained his treasures, and deluged 
the earth with the blood of the best and most 
faithful of his subjects. Exhausted by bis vari- 
ous calamities, he offered his enemies at one 
time to relinquish all the objects for which ho 
had begun the war. That proud monarch sued 
for peace, and was content to receive it from 
our moderation. But when it was made a con- 
dition of that peace, that be should turn hb 
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Queen Anne’s ministers enabled him to conclude exper ^Tncdient of sending a 

the peace of Utrecht, on terms considerably less trouble, by the a p J j ^ ^ 

disadvantageous even than those he had himself messenger to ask th®, ‘ l/l,y t,,o 

proposed. And shall sir. the pride of our his armament v^ould ''JJ® 

age, the terror of Europe, submit to this humili- delay as an f reks 

ating sacrifice of our honour? Have w suffered might have been had m five or j 

a defeat at Blenheim? Shall we. with our in- it reasonable m ministers to ««PP;; • ^ ; 

creasing prosperity, our widely diffused capital, cause, in the early part of t ie 
our na^, the just subject of our common cxul- empress had shown so much regard to ^ 
tation, ever-fiowing coffers, that enable us to actuaUy to give up whatever pretcnsionfl slic lm 

give back to the people what, in the hour of formed to other provinces of the lurkish empire, 
calamity, we were compelled to take from them ; solely with the view of obtaining our concur- 

flushed with a recent triumph over Spain [re- rence to the principle on which she offered to 
specting Nootka Soundl and yet more than all, make peace, she would revert to those very pre 
while our old rival and enemy was incapable of tensions the insUnt she had obtained that wn* 
disturbing us, shall it be for us to yield to what cumnee on our part, for the benefit of which 
France disdained in the hour of her sharpest she had sacrificed them 1 Surely, os I have said, 
distress, and exhibit ourselves to the world, the it was worth whUe to make the experiment ; but 
sole example in its annals of such an abject and I simple and obvious as this was, a very different 
pitiful degradation I 1 course was adopted. Oczakow, indeed, was 

VIL But gentlemen inform ns now, in justifi- relintiuishcd b^ore the armament began, os wo 
cation, as I suppose they mean it, of all these I may find by comparing the date of the^prcM 
measures, that to effect a peace between Russia warrants with that of the Duke of Leeds resig- 
and the Porte was only the ostensible cause of nation. As soon as the king’s messi^e was 
our armament, or at least was not the sole cause ; I delivered to Parliament, a messenger was des- 


the peace 01 ucreent, ou wuus . — 

disadvantageous even than those he had himself 
proposed. And shall we, sir, the pride of our 
age, the terror of Europe, submit to this humili- 
ating sacrifice of our honour ? Have we suffered 
a defeat at Blenheim? Shall we, with our in- 
creasing prosperity, our widely diffused capital, 
onr navy, the just subject of our common cxul- 


and that ministers were under some apprehen- 
sion lest the Emperor of Germany, if the allies 
were to disarm, should Insist on better terms 
from the Turks than he had agreed to accept by 


patched to Berlin with an intimation of the 
rcsolntion to arm. This, perhaps, was rashly 
done, as the ministry might have foreseen that 
the measure would probably meet with opposl- 


the convention of Reichenbach. This I cannot tion, and much time could not have been lost by 
believe. When his Idajesty sends a message to waiting the event of the first debate. No sooner 
inform his Parliament that he thinks it necessary was the division [upon the debate] known, than 
to arm for a specific purpose, I cannot suppose a second messenger was sent off to overtake and 


that a falsehood has been put into bis Majesty's 
mouth, and that the armament which he pro- 
poses as necessary for one purpose is intended 
for another 1 If the right honourable gentleman 
shall tell me, that although the war between 
Russia and the Porte was the real cause of equip- 
ping the armament, yet that being once equipped, 
it was wise to keep it up when no longer wanted 
on that account, because the emperor seemed 
inclined to depart from the convention of Reich- 
enbach ; then I answer, that it was his duty to 
have come with a second message to Parliament, 
expressly stating this new object, with the ne- 


stop the despatches of the first ; and this brings 
me to another argument, which I confess appears 
to me very unlikely to help them out. They 
tell us that the King of Prussia having armed in 
consequence of our assurances of support, we 
could not disarm before we knew the sentiments 
of the court of Berlin, without the imputation 
of leaving our ally in the lurch. Did wo wait 
for the sentiments of that court to determine 
whether Oczakow was to be given up or not? 
Sir, when that measure was resolved upon, the 
ri^lU honourable gentleman actually had oian- 
doned hU oily ; and that such was the sense of 


cesMry infomation to enable the House to judge the court of Berlin, I believe can be testified by 
of Its propriety. Another of the arguments for every Englishman who was there at the time. 


continumg the armament after the object was 
relinquished, is, that Russia might have insisted 
on harder terns, not conedving herself bound 
by offers which we had refused to accept I 


No sooner did the second messenger arrive^ and 
tbe contents of bis despatches becomo known^ 
than a general indignation rose against tbe con* 
duct of tbe right honourable gentleman ; and I 


^ ♦ J gentlemen, that after tbe am well enough informed on tbe subject to state 

SS House, that not an Englishman could 

Wfts l>y US, the show his face in that capital without exposing 

^ to mortification, perhaps to insult But, 

poasiwe events and contingencies. If tho war between the 28lh of March 1701, when the mes. 
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sage was brought down to this House, and the 
2d or 3d of April, when the second messenger 
was despatched with the news that ministers 
had abandoned the object of it, the armament 
conldnothare been materially advanced. Why, 
then, was it persisted in ? The right honourable 
gentleman cannot ai^ue that he kept up the 
armament in compliance with his engagements 
with Prussia, when the armament, in fact, did 
not e-xisl, and when it had been begun but four 
or five days previous to his renouncing the object 
of it That could not have been his motive. 
\\Tiat then was the motive? Why, that he was 
too proud to own his error, and valued less the 
money and tranquillity of the people than the 
appearance of firmness, when he had renounced 
the reality. False shame is the parent of many 
crimes. By false sh.ame a man may bo tempted 
to commit a murder, to conceal a robbery, 
luiluenced by this false shame, the ministers 
robbed the people of their money, the seamen 
of their liberty, their families of support and 
protection, and all this to conceal that they had 
undertaken a system which was not fit to be 
pursued. If they say that they did this, appre- 
hensive that, without the terror of an armament, 
Russia would not stand to the terms which they 
had refused to accept, they do no more than 
acknowledge that, by the insolence of their 
arming and the precipitancy of their submission, 
they had either so provoked her resentment, or 
excited her contempt, that she would not even 
condescend to agree to her own propositions 
when approved by them. But however they 
might have thought her disposed to act on this 
subject, it was at least their duty to try whether 
such would have been her conduct or not. 

VIIL To prove that the terms to which they 
agreed at last were the same with those they 
before rejected, all I feel it necessary for me to 
obser>’c is, that the free navigation of the river 
Dniester, the only novelty introduced into them, 
was implied in proposing it as a boundary; for 
it is a well-known rule that the boundary be- 
tween two powers must be as free to the one as 
to the other. TYue, says the minister, but we 
have got the free navigation for the subjects of 
other powers, particularly for those of Poland. 
If this be an advantage, it is one which he ha.s 
gained by concession ; for if ho had not agreed 
that the river should be the boundary, the 
navigation would not have been free. The 
Turks offered no such stipulation, had they 
been put in possession of both the banks. Be- 
sides which, as a noble duke, whom I have 
already quoted, well observed, it is an advan- 
ta'^e, whatever may be its value, which can 
subsist only in time of peace. It is not, I sup- 
pose imagined that the navigation vfljU be free 
in time of war. They have, then, got nothing 
that deserves the name of a “ modification,” a 
term. I must here observe, the use of which is 
not justified even by the original memorial. 


where the sense is more accurately expressed 
by the French word ^'radoucissemenU" Was 
it, then, for some radoucissmml [softening] 
that they continued their armament? Was it 
to say to the empress, when they had conceded 
everj'thing, “ We have given you all you asked, 
give us something that we may hold out to the 
public, something that we may use against the 
minority, that minority whom we have endea- 
voured to represent as your allies. We have sacri- 
ficed our allies, the Turks, to yom You can do 
no less than sacrifice your allies, the minority, 
to ust” If I h.ad been to advise the empress 
on the subject, I would have counselled her to 
grant the British minister something of this sort 
I would even have advised her to raze the forti- 
fications of Oczakow, if he had insisted on it 
I would have appealed from her policy to her 
generosity, and said, “Grant him this as an 
apology, for he stands much in need of it. His 
whole object was to appear to gain something, 
no matter what, by continuing the armament ; 
and even in this last pitiful and miserable object 
he has failed." If, after all, I ask, whether these 
terms are contained in the peace that we have 
concluded for the Turks, or rather which the 
Turks concluded for themselves, the answer is, 
“We have no authentic copy of it.” Is this 
what we have got by our arms, by distressing 
our commerce, dragging our seamen from their 
homes and occupations, and squandering oar 
money I Is this the efficacy of our interference, 
and the triumph of our wisdom and our firm- 
ness t The Turks have at length concluded a 
peace, of which they do not even condescend to 
favour us with a copy, so that we know what it 
is only by report, and the balance of Europe, 
late in so much danger, and of so much import- 
ance, is left for them to settle without consult- 
ing usl Is it for this that we employed such 
men as Mr Faulkener and Mr Whitworth I They 
were sent to negotiate for the materials of a 
speech, and failed. But what are the complaints 
that private friendship has a right to make, 
compared with those of an insulted public? 
Half a million of money is spent, the people 
alarmed and intenupted in their proper pursuits 
by the apprehension of o war, and for what? 
For the restoration of Oczakow? Nol Ocza- 
kow is not restored- To save tlie Turks from 
being too much humbled? No. Tlieyarcnow 
in a worse situation than they would have been 
had we never armed at all. If Russia had per- 
severed in that system of encroachment of which 
she is accused, we could, as I observed before, 
then have assisted them unembarrassed. We 
are now tied down by treaties, and fettered by 
stipulations. We have even guaranteed to 
Russia what we before said it would bo unsafe 
for the Turks to yield, and dangerous to the 
peace of Europe for Russia to possess. This is 
what the public have got by the armament 
What, then, was the private motivei 
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« Sdlicet. nt Tamo conllngat regia codjux, 

Nos. anims Tiles. inbumnU loflcUque turba. 

SUrBamuTCampls.’* 

C* That Tomas way obtain a royoJ spouse, 

We abject souls, unburieii and unwept, 

Lie scattered on the plains.’*) 

IS. The minister gained, or thought he was 
to gain, an excuse for his nislmess aud miscon- 
duct ; and to purchase this excuse was the public 
money and the public quiet wantonly sactiticed. 
rhere are some effects, which to combine with 
their causes, is almost sufficient to drive men 
mad I That the pride, the folly, the presump- 
tion of a single person shall he able to involve a 
whole people in wretchedness and disgrace, is 
fnore than philosophy can teach mortal patience 
to endure. Here are the true weapons of the 
enemies of our constitution I Here may we 
search for the source of those seditious writings, 
meant either to weaken our attachment to the 
constitution, hy depreciating its value, or which 
loudly tell ns that we have no constitution at 
all. We may blame, we may reprobate such 


people’s money may be spent for any cause, or 
for none, wUhout eithor suluuitlin^ llic exigency 
to the judgment of their repieseiitaliws. or in- 
quiring into it ufterwards, unless we can iimK-* 
out ground for a criminal charge against tl.n 
executive goveniment. Let us .lisclaim Ih- « 
abuses, and return to the constitution. 

I am not one of those who lay down rules an 
universal and absolute, because I think there is 
hardly a political or moral maxim which is uni- 
versally true ; hut I maintain the general rule 
to he, that before the public money be voted 
away, the occasion that calls for it should bo 
fairly stated, for the consideration of those who 
are the proper guardians of the public money. 
Had the minister explained his system to P.ar- 
lioment before he called for money to support 
it, and Parliament had decided that it was not 
worth supporting, he would have been saved the 
mortification and disgrace in which his own 
honour is involved, and, by being furnished with 
a just excuse to Prussia for withdrawing from 
the prosecution of it, have saved that of his 
sovereign and his country, which be has irrevoc- 


doctrines; hut while we furnish those who cir- ably tarnished. Is unanimity necessary to hia 
culate them with arguments such as these ; plans ? He can be sure of it in no manner, 
while the example of this day shows us to what unless he explains them to this House, who are 
degree the fact is true, we must not wonder if 1 certainly much better judges than ho is of the 
the purposes they are meant to answer he hut I degree of unanimity with which they are likely 
too successful ^ey argue that a constitution to be received. Why, then, did he not consult 
cannot be right where such things are possible, I us? Because he bad other purposes to answer 
much less so when they are practised without in the use be meant to make of his majority, 
punishment. This, sir, is a serious refiection to Had he opened himself to the House at first, 
every man who loves the constitution of Eng- I and had we declared against him, he might have 
land. Against the vain theories of men, who I been stopped in the first instance \ bad we de- 
project fundamental alterations upon grounds^f clared for him, we might have held him too 
mere specolative objection, I can easily defend I firmly to his principle to suffer his receding 
it ; hut when they recur to these facts, and show I from it as he has done. Either of these alter- 
me how we may be doomed to all the horrors of 1 natives he dreaded. It was bis policy to decline 
war hy the caprice of an individual who will not 1 our opinions, and to exact our confidence ; that 
even condescend to explain his reasons, I con thus baring the means of acting either way, 
only lly to this House, aud exhort you to rouse according to the exigencies of his personal situa- 
fromyour lethargy of confidence into the active tion, he might come to Parliament and tell us 
mistrust and vigilant control wWch is your duty what our opinions ought to be; which set of 

and your office. Without recurring to the dust 1 principles would be most expedient to shelter 

^ K “.‘.I'” punishment. It is 

the he hss heendmgged through, it we ask, for this he comes before us with a poor end 

foriTj? to- pitiful eecuse, that for want of the unanimity 

dmS ml ““ ““ ttere was reason to fear, it the war 

dmgged hke a felon to a service that sioufd be should go to a second campaign, that it might 

^.^.^''o'fr , to ototacted. Why not sreak'ont and oln 

to hS^thl 1 r!? °° He feared ttat a second cam- 

we ^ riv^M wifj ‘to name of aU paign might occasion the loss of his place. Let 

Quoted in deroMtiATi nf ttstonces are I keep tut hia place, he cares not what else 

right to answer that reputation and glory 

out the V. • ■ prmciples, I are the objects of ambition : power and place 

SI arecovetedhutasthem^^'ofthese. Fortho 

^ «very proud distinction that 

and that it is now to JT I which it points the way 1 . ^ ^ 

w now to be assumed that the X. Sir, there is yet Li argument which I have 
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not sufEciently noticed. It has been said, as a 
ground for his defence, that he was prevented 
from gaining what he demanded by our opposi- 
tion ; and, but for this, Russia would have com- 
plied, and never would have hazarded a war. 
Sir, I believe the direct contrary, and my belief 
is as good as their assertion, unless they will 
give us some proof of its correctness. Until 
then, I have a right to ask them, what if Russia 
had not complied ? Worse and worse for him ! 
He must have gone on, redoubling his menaces 
and expenses, the Empress of Russia continuing 
inflexible as ever, but for the salutary opposition 
which preserved him from bis extremity of shame. 
I am not contending that armaments are never 
necessary to enforce negotiations ; but it Is one, 
and that not the least, of the evils attending the 
right honcurable gentleman's misconduct, that 
by keeping up the parade of an armament, never 
meant to be employed, be has, in a great measure, 
deprived us of the uso of this method of nego- 
tiating, whenever it may be necessary to apply 
it effectually ; for if you propose to arm in con- 
cert with any foreign power, that power will 
answer, “ What security can you give me that 
you will persevere in that system f You say you 
cannot go to war unless your people are unani- 
mous.” If you aim to negotiate against a foreign 
power, that power will say, “I have only to 
persist — the British minister may threaten, but 
he dare not act — he will not hazard the loss of 
his place by a war.” A right honourable gentle- 
man [Mr Dundas], in excuse for withholding 
papers, asked what foreign power would nego- 


tiate with an English cabinet, if their secrets 
were likely to be developed, and exposed to the 
idle curiosity of a House of Commons? I do 
not dread such a consequence, but if I must be 
pushed to extremes, if nothing were left me hut 
an option between opposite evils, I should have 
no hesitation in choosing. “Better have no 
dealings with them at all,” I should answer, 
“if the right of inquiry into every part of a 
negotiation they think fit, and of knowing why 
they are to vote the money of their constituents, 
be denied the House of Commons.” But there 
is something like a reason w’hy no foreign power 
will negotiate with us, aud that a much better 
reason than a dread of disclosing their secrets, 
in the right honourable gentleman’s example. 
I declare, therefore, for the genius of our con- 
stitution, against the practice of his Majesty's 
ministers ; I declare that the duties of this 
House are, vigilance in preference to secrecy, 
deliberation in preference to despatch. Sir, I 
have given my reasons for supporting the motion 
for a vote of censure on the minister. I will 
listen to his defence with attention, and I will 
retract wherever he shall prove me to be wrong. 

[The debate was closed by Pitt, who insisted 
on the necessity of restraining the ambition of 
Russia. The vote was taken ; it stood 24i in 
bis favour, and II6 against him, The same 
jealousy at the growing power of Russia, which 
animated the Government at that time, seems 
to have been repeated and preserved during the 
agitation upon the Eastern question, 1876*770 
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A VINDICATION OF IRISH PARLUMEN- 
TARY REFORM.* 

Gentlemen*, — The representation of your people 
is the vital principle of their political existence. 
Without it they are dead, or they live only in 
servitude. Without it there are two estate-s 
acting upon and against the third, instead of 
acting in co-operation with it Without it, if 
the people are oppressed by their judges, where 
is the tribunal to which their judges can be 
amenable? Without it, if they ore trampled 
upon and plun<lered by a minister, where is the 
tribunal to which the offender shall be amenable? 
Without it, where is the ear to bear, or the heart 
to feel, or the hand to redress their sufferings? 
Shall they be found, let me ask you, in the 

Tprom a speech In behalf of Michael Hamilton 
Rowan, when Indicted for the publication ol a sedi- 
tious libel, delivered 20lh .Tnnuarf 1791 


accursed bands of imps and minions tb.at bask 
in their disgrace, and fatten upon their spoils, 
and flourish upon their ruin 1 But let mo not 
put this to you as a merely speculative question. 
It is a plain question of fact; rely upon it, 
physical man is everywhere the same; it is only 
the various operations of moral causes that gives 
variety to the social or individual character and 
condition. How otherwise happens it that 
modem slavery looks quietly at the despot, on 
the very spot where Leonidas expired! The 
answer is easy; Sparta has not changed her 
climate, but she has lost that government which 
her liberty could not survive. 

I call you, therefore, to the plain question of 
fact ffiiis paper recommends a reform m 
Parliament : I put that question to your con- 
science; do you think it needs that reform ? I 
put it boldly and fairly to you; do you think 
the people of Ireland are repreaented as they 
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bei Do YOU hesitate for an answer? and the progress of the information WM equally 

from the phantom of virtual representation, also revived in the Court of King.s Bench, .ai 1 
Shall we, then, be told that this is only the that before a jury taken from a P^iiel parlly 
affirmation of a wicked and seditions incen- composed of those very Members of 
diary? If you do not feel the mockery of such a who, in the House of Commons, must debate 
charge, look at your country; in what state do upon this subject as a measure of public advan- 
you find it? Is it in a state of tranquillity and tage, which they are here called upon to con- 
general satisfaction ? These are traces by which sider as a public crime.* 

good are ever to be distinguished from bad This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the neccs- 
governments, without any very minute inquiry sity of emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, 
or specnlative refinement. Do you feel that a *ud that is charged as a part of the libel. If 
veneration for the law, a pious and humble they had kept this prosecution inipentUng for 
attachment to the constitution, form the politi- 1 ttouther year, how much would remain for a 
cal morality of the people? Do you find that j«ry to decide upon, 1 should be at a loss io 
comfort and competency among your people discover. It seems as if the progress of public 
which are always to be found where a govern* reformation was eating away the ground of the 
ment is mild and moderate, where taxes are prosecution. Since the commencement of the 
imposed by a body who have an interest in prosecution this part of the libel has uuluckily 
treating the poorer ordera with compassion, and received the sanction of the legislature. In 
preventing the weight of taxation from pressing interval our Catholic brethren have ob* 


sore upon them? 


tained that admission which, it seems, it was a 


Gentlemen, I mean not to impeach the state propose.t In what way to account for 

of your representation; I am not saying that it I loss. Have any alarms 

is defective, or that it ought to be altered or occasioned by the emancipation of our 

amended; nor is this a place for me to say Catholic brethren? Has the bigoted malignity 
whether I think that three millions of the of “y individuals been crushed? Or has the 
inhabitants of a country, whose whole number stability of the Government, or has that of the 
is hut four, ought to be admitted to any efficient country, been weakened? Or are one million of 
eitnation in the state. It may bo said, and subjects stronger than four millions? Do you 
truly, that these are not questions for either of think that the benefit they received should be 
ns directly to decide; but yon cannot refuse poisoned by the sting of vengeance? If you 
them some passing consideration, at least when think so you must say to them, “You have 
you remember that on this subject the real demanded emancipation, and you have got it; 
question for your decision is, whether the but we abhor your persons, we are outraged at 
allegation of a defect in your constitution is your success ; and we will stigmatise, by a 
60 utterly unfounded and false, that you can criminal prosecution, the relief which you have 

ascribe it only to the malice and perverseness of obtained from the voice of your country.” I 
a wicked mind, and not to the innocent mistake you, gentlemen, do you think, as honest 
of an understanding ; whether it may men anxious for the public tranquillity, con* 

not be mistake; whether it can be only sedition! scious that there are wounds not yet com* 

r. ♦ST’ gentlemen, I own I cannot hut pletely cicatrised, that you ought to speak this 
r.SLi? T te language, at this time, to meu who are too 

of T necessity much disposed to think that in this very eman- 

n ..Lstl 5® moment when that cipation they have been saved from their own 

itseU- that "thU San t Parliament by the humanity of their sovereign ? 

the Or do you wish to prepare them for the r.vL. 


tion of these improvident concess jisT So ytu 

or wisdL of our Soverametr btt f ^ 

demand for that reform is ^ctory obtained by justice over 

^inal information! I am the^re fowfbly oppression, should have a stigm a 

^^,®^?^^deration, when I con* *The jury was taken from a panel conUlnlog the 


The inry was taken from a panel oontainlog the 


siuer ttjat when this information was first nut * »™b«r of Members of ParUameat. 

on the file, the subject was tranaientlv men t ’ ^ ^^^^^heprosecntlon was commenced, the 
tioned in the House of Commons. ParUameDt passed a bill giving the right of 

nance retarded the uroereaaAf mSmgo to CatUoHcs, and conferring a large patl of 

r 6 «w or xne inquiry there, the rights and otivileeet desired. 
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cast upon it by an ignominious sentence upon 
men bold and honest enough to propose that 
measure? To propose the redeeming of religion 
from the abases of the Church, the reclaiming 
of three millions of men from bondage, and 
giving liberty to all who had a right to demand 
it ; giving, I say, in the so-much censured words 
of this paper, giving “ universal emancipation ! ” 
1 speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with and insepar- 
able from Britisli soil; which proclaims even to 
the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground 
on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the genius of “universal emancipation!” No 


matter in what lang\iage his doom may have 
been pronounced ; no matter what complexion, 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an 
African sun may hare burnt upon him; no 
matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down ; no matter with what 
solemnities be may have been devoted upon tbe 
altar of slavery; tbe first moment be touches 
the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust ; bis soul walks abroad 
in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the 
measure of his chains, that burst from around 
him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of “ uni- 
versal emancipation.” 


HENEY GRATTAN. 


1750-1820. 


ON MOVING A DECLARATION OF 
IRISH RIGHT.* 


1 LAUGH at that man who supposes that Ireland 
will not be content with a free trade and a free 
constitution : and would any man advise her to 
be content with less f 

I shall be told that we hazard the modification 
of the law of Poynings, and the Judges Bill, 
and the Habeas Corpus Bill, and the Nullum 
Tempus Bill; but, I ask, have you been for 
years begging for these little things, and have 
you not yet been able to obtain them? And 
have you been contending against a little body 
of eighty men, in privy council assembled, con- 
voking themselves into the image of a Parlia- 
ment, *and ministoring your high office; and 
liave you been contending against one man, a 
humble individual, to you a leviathan— tbe 
English Attorney-General, exercising Irish legis- 
latFon in his own person, and making your Par- 
liamentary deliberations a blank, by altering 
your bills, or suppressing them : have you not 
been able to quell this little monster ? Do you 
wish to know the reason ? I will tell you ; be- 
cause you have not been a Parliament, nor your 
country a people. Do you wish to know the 
remedy? Be a Parliament, Ibecome a nation, 
and these things wUl follow in the train of your 


consequence. . 

I shall be told that titles arc shaken, bemg 

vested by force of English Acts. But in answer 
to that I observe, time may be a title, but an 


• Part of a speech delivered in the Irish House of 
rnmmons. 19th April 1780, lU object being to move 
the Irish Parliament to a Declaration which 

should deny the authority of England to make laws 

for Ireland. 



English Act of Parliament certainly cannot. It 
is an aothority which, if a judge would chaige, 
no jury would find, and which all the electors of 
Ireland have already disclaimed— disclaimed nn- 
equivocally, cordially, and universally. 

Sir, this is a good aigument for an act cf title, 
but no argument against a Declaration of Right. 
My friend, who sits above me, has a Bill of 
Confirmation.* We do not enme onprepared to 
Parliament I am not come to shake property, 
but to confirm property, and to restore freedom. 
The nation begins to form— we are moulding 
into a people ; freedom asserted, property 
secured, and the army, a mercenary band, 
likely to be dependent on your Parliament, 
restrained by law. Never was such a revolu- 
tion arcomplished in so short a time, and with 
such public tranquillity. In what situaUon 
would those men, who call themselves friends 
of constitution and government, have left you ? 
They would have left you without a title (os 
they stole it) to your estates, without an asser- 
tion of your constitution, or a law for your 
army ; and this state of private and public m- 
seciirity, this anarchy, raging in the kingdom 
for eighteen months, these mock-moderators 
would have bad the presumption to call peace. 

The king has no other title to his crown than 
that which you have to your liberty. Both an 
founded, the throne and your freedom, upon the 
right vested in the subject to resist by arms, 
notwithstanding their oaths of allegiance, any 
authority attempting to impose acts of power as 

* A bill to be Immediately Introduced on paa^g 
the Declaration, by which all laws of the English P«- 
lUment affecting property were to be confirmed by to* 
Irish ParliameDte 
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laws; whether that sBthonty he one man or a 
host, the second James, or the British Parlia- 
ment, erery aignroeut for the House of Hanover 
is equally an argument for the liberties of Ire- 
land. The Act of Settlement* is an Act of 
rebellion, or the sixth of George I. an Act of 
usurpation. I do not refer to doubtful history, 
but to living record, to common charters, to the 
interpretation England has put on those charters 
(an interpretation made, not by words only, but 
cronmed by arms), to the revolution she has 
formed upon them, to the king she bos estab- 
lished, and, above all, to the oath of allegiance 
solemnly plighted to the House of Stuart, and 
afterwards set aside in the instance of a grave 
and moral people, absolved by virtue of those 
very charters : and as anything less than liberty 
is inadequate to Ireland, so is it dangerous to 
Great Britain. We are too near the British 
nation ; we are too conversant with her history ; 
we are too much fired by her example to be any- 
thing less than eqnals : anything less, we should 
be her bitterest enemies. An enemy to that 
power which smote ns with her mace, and to 
that constitution from whose blessings we are 
excluded, to be ground, as we have been, by 
the British nation, bound by her Parliament, 
plundered by her Crown, threatened by her 
enemies, and insulted with her protection, while 
we return thanks for her condescension, in a 
system of meanness and misery, which bos ex- 
pired in our determination and in her magna- 
nimity. 

That there are precedents against us I allow ; 
acts of power 1 would call them, not precedents ; 
and I answer the English pleading such preced- 
ents, as they answered their kings when they 
urged precedents against the liberty of England. 
Such things are the tyranny of one side, the 
weakness of the other, and the law of neither. 
We will not be bound by them; or rathtr in 
the words of the Declaration of Bight, no doing, 
judgment, or proceeding to the contrary, shall 
bo brought into precedent or example. Do not 
then tolerate a power, the power of the British 
Government, over this land, which has no fonn- 
^tion m necessity, or utiUty, or empire, or the 
aws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or the 
laws of nature, or the laws of God. Do not 
suffer that power which banished your manu- 

peerage, and stopped 

— I say, be 
onbed by an export of wooUens, or an import of 

thus 

^tbwd ittd to have existence in your 
pusOlaimnity. Do not send the people to their 
own i«olves for Uherty, passing hy L trih^SJ 
of jusuce, and the high courf of pLwnT 
n^er unagme that, by any formation ^ 

Of the Priuc« desj»ndauts 

the Stums. awoTer. to the exclusion of 


logy, you can pallLite such a commission to your 
hearts, still loss to your chililn'ii, who will sting 
you in your grave for Interfering between them 
and their Maker, and robbing them of an im- 
mense occasion, and losing an opportunity which 
yon did not create, and can never restore. 

Hereafter, when these things shall be history, 
yonr age of thraldom, yonr sudden resurrection, 
commercial redress, and miraculous armament,* 
shall the historian stop at liberty, and observe 
that bero the principal men amongst us were 
found wanting, were awed by a weak ministry, 
bribed by an empty treasury ; and, when liberty 
was within their grasp, and her temple opened 
its folding-doors, fell down, and were prostituted 
at the threshold. 

1 might, as a constituent, come to your bar 
and demand my liberty. I do call upon you by 
the laws of the land and their violation ; by tlie 
instructions of eighteen counties, by the arms, in- 
spiration, and providence of the present moment 
— tell us the rule by which wo shall go ; assert 
the law of Ireland ; declare the liberty of the 
land I I will not be answered by a public lie, 
in the shape of an amendment; nor, speaking 
of the subjects' freedom, am I to hear of faction 
I wish for nothing but to breathe in this our 
island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it bo 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. 
I never will be satisfied so long os the meanest 
cottager in Ireland boa a chain clanking to his 
rags. He may be naked, ho shall not be in 
irons. And I do see tho time at hand ; the 
spirit is gone forth ; the Declaration of Right is 
planted ; and though great men should fall off, 
yet the cause shall live ; and though he who 
utters this should die, yet the immortal fire 
shall outlast the humble organ who conveys it, 
and the breath of liberty, like tho word of the 
holy man, will not die with the prophet, bal 
survive him. 

INVECTIVE AGAINST MR CORRY.f 

At the emancipation of Ireland in 1782, 1 took 
a lading part in the foundation of that consti- 
tution which is now ende.avonrcd to be destroyed. 
Of that constitution I was the author; in that 
constitution I glory ; and for it the honourable 
gentleman should bestow praise, not invent 
calumny. Notwithstanding my weak state of 

ray last testimony against 
this Union, so fatal to the liberties and interest 
of my country, I come to make common cause 
with these honourable and virtuous gentlemen 
around me, to try end save the constitution; 
or, if not save the constitution, at least to save 
our characters, and remove from our graves the 

• ▲ reference to the rapid formation of the volon* 
teer corps. 

t Delivered In the Irish Parliament duHog the de* 
bale on the Union with England. Pebruaiy 14, ISOO. 
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foul disgrace of standing apart while a deadly 
blow is aimed at the independence of our 
country. The right honourable gentleman says 
I fled from the country after inciting rebellion, 
and that I have returned to raise another. No ■ 
such thing. The charge is false. The civil war 
had not commenced when I left the hingdom, 
and I could not have returned without taking a 
part On the one side there was the camp of 
the rebel : on the other the camp of the minister, 
a greater traitor than that rebel. The strong- 
hold of the constitution was nowhere to be 
found. I agree that the rebel who rose t^inst 
the Government should have sufi’ered; but I 
missed on the scaffold the right honourable 
gentleman. Two desperate parties were in arms 
against the constitution. The right honourable 
gentleman belonged to one of these parties, and 
deserved death. I could not join the rebel — I 
could not join the Government. I could not 
join torture — I could not join half-hanging — I 
could not join free quarter. I could take part 
with neither. I was therefore absent from a 
scene where I could not be active without self- 
reproach, not indifferent with safety. 

Many honourable gentlemen thought differ- 
ently from me. I respect their opinions, but I 
keep my own ; and I think now, as I thought 
then, that tU treason of the minister against the 
liberties of the people was infinitely worse than 
the rebellion of the people against the minister. 

1 have returned, not, as the right honourable 
member has said, to raise another storm— I have 
returned to discharge an honourable debt of 
gratitude to my country, that conferred a great 
reward for past services, which, I am proud to 
say, was not greater than my desert. I have 
returned to protect that constitution, of which 
I was the parent and the founder, from the 
assassination of such men as the honourable 
gentleman and bis unworthy associates. They 
are corrupt— they are seditious— and they, at 
this very moment, are in a conspiracy against 
their country. I have returned to refute a libel, 
as false as it is malicious, given to the public 
under the appellation of a report of a committee 
of the House of Lords. Here I stand ready for 
impeachment or trial ; I dare accusation ; I defy 
the honourable gentleman; I defy the Govern- 
ment; I defy the whole phalanx. Let them 
come forth. I tell the ministers I will neither 
give them quarter nor take it. I am here to lay 


the shattered remains of my constitution on the 
floor of this House, in defence of the liberties of 
my country. . . . 

My guilt or innocence has little to do with the 
question here. I rose with the rising fortune of 
my country — I am willing to die with her expir- 
ing liberties. To the voice of the people I will 
bow, but never shall I submit to the calumnies 
of an individual hired to betray them and to 
slander me. The indisposition of my body has 
left me, perhaps, no means but that of lying 
down with falling Ireland, and recording upon 
her tomb my dying testimony against the flagi- 
tious corruption that has murdered her inde- 
pendence. The right honourable gentleman has 
said that this was not my place— that instead of 
having a voice in the councils of my country I 
should now stand a culprit at her bar — at the 
bar of a court of criminal judicature— to answer 
for my treasons. The Irish people have not so 
read my history, but let that pass ; if I am what 
he said I am, the people are not therefore to for- 
feit their constitution. In point of argument, 
therefore, the attack is bad— in point of taste or 
feeling, if he had either, it is worse — in point of 
fact, it is false, utterly and absolutely false — as 
rancorons a falsehood as the most malignant 
motives could suggest to the prompt sympathy 
of a shameless and a venal defence, llie right 
honourable gentleman has suggested examples 
which I should have shunned, and examples 
which I should have followed. I shall never 
follow bis, and I have ever avoided it I shall 
never be ambitious to purchase public scorn by 
private infamy— the lighter characters of the 
model have as little chance of weaning me from 
the habits of a life spent, if not exhausted, in 
the cause of my native land. Am I to renounce 
those habits now for ever, and at the beck of 
whom ? I should rather say, of what?— half a 
minister— half a monkey— a ’prentice politician, 
and a master coxcomb 1 He has told you that 
what he has said of me here he would say any- 
where. I believe he would say thus of me in 
any place where he thought himself safe in say- 
ing it. Nothing can limit his calumnies but his 
fear— in Parlianient he has calumniated me to- 
night, in the King’s Courts he would calumniate 
me to-morrow; but had he said or dared to in- 
sinuate one-hnlf as much elsewhere, the indig- 
nant spirit of an honest man would have ao' 
swered *be vile and venal slanderer with— a blow 
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FROM A SPEECH IN BEHALF OF JOHN 
STOCKDALE, WHEN TRIED FOR A 
LIBEL ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 

Gentlemen op the Jury,— I f this be a wilfully 
fabe account of the instructions given to Mr 
Hastings for his government, and of hb conduct 
under them, the author of this defence deserves 
the severest punishment for a mercenary imposi* 
tion on the public. But if it be true that he 
was directed to make the so/efy and prosperily 
c/ Bengal ilu first object of his atleiUion, and 
that, under his administration, it has been safe 
and prosperous; if it be true that the security 
and preservation of our possessions aud revenues I 
in Asia were narked out to him as the leading 
principle of his government, and that those 
possessions and revenues, amid unexampled 
dangers, have been secured and preserved ; then 
a question may be unaccountably mixed with 
your consideration, much beyond the conse- 
quence of the present prosecution, involving, 
perhaps, the merit of the impeachment which 
gave it birth— a question which the Commons, 
as prosecutors of Mr Hostings, should, in com- 
mon prudence, have avoided; unless, regretting 
the unwieldy length of their proceedings against 
him, they wbh to afford him the opportunity of 
this strange anomalous defence. For, although 
I am neither his counsel, nor desire to have any- 
thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in 
the collateral defence of my client, I am driven 
to state matter which may he considered by 
many as hostile to the impeachment. For if 
our dependencies have been secured, and their 
interests promoted, I am driven, in the defence of 
my client, to remark, that it is mad and pre- 
posterous to bring to the standard of justice and 
humamty the exercbe of a dominion founded upon 
violence aud terror. It may and must ho true that 
Mr Hastings has repeatedly offended against the 
rights and privUeges of Asiatic government, if be 
was the faithful deputy of a power which could 
not maintain itself for an hour without trampling 
upon botK He may and must have offended 
agamst the laws of God aud nature, if ho was 
tte faithful viceroy of an empire, wrested in 
blood from the people to whom God and nature 
had given it He may and must have preserved 
that unjust donumon over timorous and abject 

overbearing, insnlting 
eupenon^ if he was the faithful administratof 
of your Qov^ent, which, having no root in 

consent or affecti on-no foundation in sinulwity 

^Ddiv^redbereietheco';:;^ 


of interests — no support from any ono principle 
which cements men together in society, could 
only bo upheld by altcrnato stratagem aud force. 
Tho unhappy people of India, feeble and cfToni- 
inato as they are from the softness of tlieir 
climate, and subdued and broken as they have 
been by tho knavery and strength of civilisation, 
still occasionally start up in all tho vigour and 
intelligence of insulted nature. To be governed 
at all, they must be governed with a rod of iron ; 
and our empire in the East would, long since, 
have been lost to Great Britain, if civil skill 
and military prowess bad not united their effort* 
to support an authority— which Heaven never 
gave — by means which it never can sanction. 

Gentlemen, I think I can observe you are 
touched with this way of considering the subject, 
and I can account for it. I have not been con- 
sidering it through the cold medium of books, 
but have been speaking of man and his nature, 
and of human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself among reluctant nations submit- 
ting to our authority. I know what they feel, 
and how such feelings can alone be repressed. 
1 hare beard them in my youth from a naked 
savage, in the indignant character of a prince, 
surrounded by his subjects, addressing the gov- 
ernor of a British colony, bolding a bundle of 
sticks in his hand os tho notes of bis unlettered 
eloquence. “^Vho is it,” said the jealous ruler 
over tho desert, encroached on by the restless 
foot of English adventurer— “who is it that 
causes this river to rise in tho high mountains, 
and to empty itself into the ocean I Who is it 
that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, and 
that calms them again in summer? Who is it 
that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, 
and blasts them with tho quick lightning at His 
pleasure? The same being who gave to you a 
country on the other side of the waters, and 
gnve ours to us ; and by this title we will de- 
fend it,” said the warrior, throwing down hi.s 
tomahawk upon tho ground, aud raising the 
war-sound of his nation. These are tho feelings 
of subjugated man all round the globe ; and 
depend upon it, nothing but fear will control 
where it is vain to look for affection. 

PROM A SPEECH AGAINST THOMAS 

WILLIAMS FOR THE PUBLICATION 

OP PAINE’S “AGE OF REASON.”* 

I coll for reverence to the Sacred Scriptures, 
not from their merits, unbounded as they are, 

I • Before Loril Keuyon oisd ft special jurj ou xh$ 
I 24th of Jalj 1797. 
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but from their authority in a Christian country ; 
not from the obligations of conscience, but from 
the rules of law. For my own part, gentlemen, 

I have been ever deeply devoted to the truths of 
Christianity, and my firm belief in the Holy 
Gospel is by no means owing to the prejudices 
of education, though I was religiously educated 
by the best of parents, but arises from the fullest 
and most continued reflections of my riper years 
and understanding. It forms at this moment 
the great consolation of a life which, as a shadow, 
must pass away ; and without it, indeed, I should 
consider my long course of health and prosper- 
ity, perhaps too long and uninterrupted to be 
good for any man, only as the dust which the 
wind scatters, and rather as a snare than as a 
blessing. Much, however, as I wish to support 
the authority of the Scriptures, from a reasoned 
consideration of them, I shall repress that sub- 
ject for the present. But if the defence shall be, 
as I have suspected, to bring them at all into 
argument or question, I shall then fulfil a duty 
which I owe not only to the Court, as counsel 
for the prosecution, but to the public, to state 
what I feel and know concerning the evidence 
of that religion which is reviled without being 
examined, and denied without being understood. 

I am well aware that, by the commnnications 
of a free press, all the errors of mankind, from 
age to age, have been dissipated and dispelled ; 
and I recollect that the world, under the banners 
of reformed Cliristianity, has struggled through 
persecution to the noble eminence on which it 
stands at this moment, shedding the blessings of 
humanity and science upon the nations of the 
earth. It may be asked by what means the 
Reformation would have been effected, if the 
books of the Reformers had been suppressed, and 
the errors of condemned and exploded supersti- 
tious had been supported as unquestionable by 
the State, founded upon those very superstitions 
formerly, as it is at present upon the doctrines 
of the Established Church? or how, upon such 
principles, any reformation, civil or religious, 
can in future be effected ? The solution is easy. 
Let us examine what are the genuine principles 
of the liberty of the press, as they regard writ- 
ings upon general subjects, unconnected with 
the personal reputations of private men, which 
ore wholly foreign to the present inquiry. They 
are full of simpUcity, and are brought as near 
perfection by the law of England a.s, perhaps, is 
consistent with any of the frail institutions of 

mankind. 

Although every community must establisn 
supreme authorities, founded upon fixed princi- 
ples, and must give high powers to magUtrates 
to administer laws for the preservation of the 
covemuient itself, and for the security of those 
who are to be protected by it; yet, as infaUibil- 
itv and perfection belong neither to human estob- 
lishments, nor to human individuals, it ought to 
bc^e policy of aU free establishments, as it is 


most peculiarly the principle of our own consti- 
tution to permit the most unbounded freedom of 
discussion, even by detecting errors in the con- 
stitution, or in the administration of the very 
Government itself, so as that decorum is ob- 
served which every State must exact from its 
subjects, and which imposes no restraint upoa 
any intellectual composition, fairly, honestly, 
and decently addressed to the consciences and 
understandings of men. Upon this principle 1 
have an unquestionable right — a right which the 
best subjects have exercised — to examine the 
principles and structure of the constitution, and 
by fair, manly reasoning, to question the prac- 
tice of its administrators. I have a right to 
consider and point out errors in the one or in 
the other ; and not merely to reason upon their . 
existence, but to consider the means of their 
reformation. By such free, well-intentioned, 
modest, and dignified communication of senti- 
ments and opinions, all nations have been gradu- 
ally improved, and milder laws and purer 
religions have been established. The same 
principles which vindicate civil contentions, 
honestly directed, extend their protection to 
the sharpest controversies on religious faiths. 
This rational and legal course of improvement 
was recognised and ratified by Lord Kenyon as 
the law of England, in a late trial at Guildhall, 
when he looked back with gratitude to the lab- 
our of the Reformers, as the fountain of our 
religious emancipation, and of the civil bless- 
ings that followed in their train. The English 
constitution, indeed, does not stop short in the 
toleration of religious opinions, but liberally 
extends it to practice. It permits every man, 
even publicly to worship God according to his 
own conscience, though in marked dissent from 
the national establishment, so as he professes 
the general faith, which is the sanction of all our 
moral duties, and the only pledge of our submis- 
sion to the system which constitutes a State. Is 
not this system of freedom of controversy, and 
freedom of worship, sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of human happiness and improvement? 
and will it be necessary for either that the law 
should hold out indemnity to those who wholly 
adjure and revile the Government of their 
country, or the religion on which it rests for 

its foundation ? 

I expect to bear, in answer to what I am now 
saying, much that will offend me. My learaed 
friend, from the difliculties of his situation, 
which I know from experience how to feel for 
very sincerely, may be driven to advance pro- 
positions which it may be my duty, with much 
freedom, to reply to ; and the law will sanction 
that freedom. Bat will not the ends of jostico 
be completely answered by the right to point 
out the errors of his discourse, in terms that are 
decent and calculated to expose its defects? or 
will any argument suffer, or wll public justice 
bo impeded, because neither private honour and 
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justice, nor public decorum, would endure my 
telling my very learned friend that he was a 
fool, a liar, and a scoundrel, in the face of the 
Court, because I differed from him in argument 
or opinion ? This is just the distinction between 
a book of free, legal controversy, and the book 
which I am arraigning before you. Every man 
has a legal right to investigate, with modesty 
and decency, controversial points of the Chris* 
tian religion; but no man, consistently with a | 
law which only e.\ists under its sanctions, has a j 
right not only broadly to deny its very exist- | 
ence, but to pour forth a shocking and insulting 
invective, which the lowest establishments in 
the gradations of civil authority ought not to bo 
permitted to spffer, and which soon would be 
borne down by insolence and disobedience, if 
they did, 

[Mr Erskine, after the statement of the princi- 
ples of the liberty of the press, read and com- 
mented on several passages of Paine’s “Age of 
Reason,” selected in the indictment for the con- 
sideration and judgment of the jury. He then 
proceeded.] 

GE^^LEUBI^,— It would be useless and disgust- 
ing to enumerate the other passages within the 
scope of the indictment. How any man can 
rationally vindicate the publication of such a 
book, in a country where the Christian religion 
is the very foundation of the law of the land, I 
am totally at a loss to conceive, and have no 
wish to discuss. How is a tribunal, whose whole 
jurisdiction is founded upon the solemn belief 
and practice of what is denied as falsehood and 
reprobated as impiety, to deal with such an 
anomalous defence 1 Upon what principle is it 
even offered to the Court, whose authority is 
contemned and mocked at 1 If the religion pro- 
posed to be called In 4\uestiun is not previously 
adopted in belief and solemnly acted upon, 
what authority hos the Court to pass any judg- 
ment at all of acquittal or condemnation t Why 
am I now, or upon any other occasion, to sub- 
mit to your lordship’s authority. Why am I 
now, or at any time, to address twelve of my 
equals, as I am now addressing you, with rever- 
ence and submission! Under what sanction are 
the witnesses to give their evidence, without 
which there can he no trial ! Under what obli- 
gations can I call upon you, the jury, repre- 
Renting your country, to administer justice f 
Surely upon no other than that you are sworn 
to admiftister it under the oaths you have taken 
The whole judicial fabric, from the king’s sove- 
mgn authority to the lowest ofBce of magistmey 
has no other foundaUon. The whole is built! 
both in form and suhstonce, upon the same oath 
of every one of iU ministers, to do justice *• as 
God shall ^p them hereafter.” Wh^t Qodt 
a^wnat Hereafter! That God. undoubtedly 
who has Mmmanded kings to rule, and judgw 

^tohassaidtowitaess^ 

not by the voice of nature, but in revealed 


com* 


iiiandments, “ 'i iij>u sbult not bear falKo witn< Kfl 
.against thy neighbour an<l who Imfl enfoived 
obcdiciiM to them by tho rov. lalion of tlie iiii- 
uttcrablo blessings which shall attend tliorob. 
8erv.mces, and tho awful punishments which 
shall await upon their transgressions. 

But it seems this course of reason, and tli" 
time and tho person are at last arrived, that are 
to dissipate the errors which have overspread tho 
pest generations of ignorance 1 The believers in 
Christianity are many, but it belongs to the few 
that are wise to correct their credulity 1 Belief 
is an act of reason ; and superior reason may, 
therefore, dictate to tho weak. In running tho 
mind along tho numerous list of sincere and 
devout Christians, 1 cannot help lamenting that 
Newton bad not lived to this day, to have had 
bis shallowness filled up with this new flood of 
light. But the subject is too awful for irony. I 
will speak plainly and directly. Newton was a 
ChristiaDl Newton, whose mind burst forth 
from tho fetters cost by nature upon our 0nit« 
conceptions; Newton, whose science was truth, 
and the foundation of whoso knowledge of it was 
philosophy:— Not those visionary and arrogant 
assumptions which too often usurp its name, but 
philosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, 
which, like figures, cannot lie;— Newton, who 
carried the line and rule to the utmost barriers 
of creation, and explored the principles by which, 
no doubt, all created matter is held together and 
exists. But this extraordinary man, in the 
mighty reach of his mind, overlooked, perhaps, 
the errors which a minuter investigation of the 
created things on this earth might havo taught 
him of the essence of his Creator. What shall 
then be said of the great Mr Boyle, who looked 
into the organic structure of all matter, even to 
the brute inanimate substances which the foot 
treads.oD. Such a man may be supposed to have 
been equally qualified with Mr Paine to “look 
through nature, up to nature’s God.” Yet the 
result of oil his contemplation was the most con- 
firmed ond devout belief in all which the other 
bolds in contempt os despicable and drivelling 
supsrstiUoD. But this error might, perhaps, 
arise from a want of due attention to tho founda- 
tions of human judgment, and tho structure of 
that understanding which God has given us for 
the investigation of truth. Let that question be 
ansivered by Mr Locke, who was, to the highest 
pitch of devotion and adoration, a Christian. 
Mr Locko, whose office was to detect tho errors 
of thinking, by going up to the fountains of 
thought, and to divert into the proper track of 
reasoning the devious mind of man, by showing 
him its whole process, from the first perceptions 
of sense to the last conclusions of ratiocination ; 
putting a rein, besides, npon false opinion, by 
practical mles for tho conduct of human judg- 
ment. 

But these men were only deep thinkers, and 
lived in their closets, unaccustomed to the traffla 
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ol the world, and to Ibe laws which practically 
ungulate mankind Gentlemen, in the place 
where you now sit to administer Iho justice of 
this great country, above a century ago . Sir 
Matthew Hale presided, whose faith in Christi- 
anity is an exalted commentary upon its truth 
and reason, and whose life was a glorious ex- 
ample of its fruits in man ; administering human 
justice with a wisdom and purity drawn from the 
pure fountain of the Christian dispensation, 
which has been, and will be in all ages, a subject 
of the highest reverence and admiration. 

But it is said by Mr Paine that the Christian 
fable is but the tale of the more ancient super- 
stition of the world, and may he easily detected 
by the proper understanding of the mythologies 
of the heathens. Did Milton understand these 
mythologies? Was he less versed than Mr Paine 
in the superstitions of the world ? No ; they 
were the subject of his immortal song ; and 
though shut out from all recurrence to them, he 
poured them forth from the stores of a memory 
rich wdth all that man ever knew, and laid them 
in their order as the illustration of that real and 
exalted faith, the unquestionable source of that 
fervid genius which cast a sort of shade upon all 
the other works of man. 

lie passed the bounds of flaming space, 
V/bere angels tremble while they gaze ; 

He saw, till, blasted with excess of light, 
lie closed his eyes in endless night." 

But it was the light of the body only that was 
extinguished, ^^he celestial light shone inward, 
and enabled him to ‘^justify the ways of God to 
mam” The resultof his thinking was, neverthe- 
less, not the same as Mr Paine’s. The mysteri- 
ous incarnation of our blessed Saviour, which 
the ♦‘Age of Reason” blasphemes in words so 
wholly unfit for the mouth of a Christian,, or for 


the ear of a court of justice, that I dare not, and 
will not, give them utterance— Milton made the 
grand conclusion of “ Paradise Lost,” the rest of 
his finished labours, and the ultimate hope, ex- 
pectation, and glory of the world: 

♦M virgin is Jt\s niGOier, but His Sire, 

The power of the Most High ; He shall ascend 
The throne hereditary, and bound His reign 
With earth's wide bounds. His glory with the 
heavens.*' 

The immortal poet having thus put into the 
mouth of the angel the prophecy of man’s re- 
demption, follows it with the solemn and beauti- 
ful admonition, addressed in the poem to our 
great first parent, but intended as an address to 
his posterity throughout all generations : 

**This having learned, thou bast attained the sum 
Of wisdom : hope no higher, though oil the stars 
Thou koewest by name, and all th’ ethereal powers, 
All secrets of the deep, all Nature's works, 

Or works of God In heaven, air, earth, or sea, 

And all the riches of this world enjoy'st. 

And ail the rule one empire : oniy add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 

By name to come called charity, the soul 
Of ail the rest ; then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee, iiappler far." 

Thus you fiud all that is great, or ^vise, or 
splendid, or illustrious, among created beings— 
all the minds gifted beyond ordinary nature, if 
not inspired by their universal author for the 
advancement and dignity of the world, though 
divided by distant ages, and by the clashing 
opinions distinguishing them from one another, 
yet joining, as it were, in one sublime chorus to 
celebrate the truths of Christianity, and laying 
upon its holy altars the never-failing offerings of 
their immortal wisdom. ' 


ETCHABD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


1751 - 1816 . 


ON SUMMING UP THE EVIDENCE ON 

the second or begum charge 
against warren HASTINGS.* 

r“ Though Sheridan,” says Mr W. F. Rae in 
his “Lives of Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox,” 
“soon took high rank among the good speakers 
and admirable debaters in the House of Com- 
mons, yet he was not classed among the greatest 

• DeJivered before the House of Lords, sitting os a 
High Court cf Parliament, June 1788. 


of English orators till after he bad made his 
memorable speeches against Warren Hastings. 
The opportunity he then had for the display of 
his powers was almost unique. An impeach- 
ment of equal note had not been made since the 
time when the favourite minister of Charles l. 
was proceeded against for high crimes and 
misdemeanours, found guilty, and executed. 
Warren Hastings was one of the favourites of 
George III. In the opinion of his sovereign 
and liis friends, he was the saviour of India ; 
according to others, chief among whom wM 
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Hastings plea(le<l that they were unprepwed at 
the moment witli a Miitahic reply, and com- 
plained that, feeling tlicmselvcs under a f-i-e I. 
Uiey were powerless to rofiito accusations winch, 
till stated by Sheridan, appeared to them al.ko 


Edmund Burke, he was the greatest malefactor 

r^Uoj. unani^c.ly re- 

“It is indisputable that Warren Hastings had divwmn roig tial mood. 

been instrumental in extending the rule o is a j Sheridan addressed 

country over the East, and that to h.s vigour « Af^the tnal^ 

^gr^dTwrd^re1^S^cf S.,™ th, i^peachme^., on the ,a:„o charge whCh 

tlie acquisitions made in India ample compensa- 
tion for the losses sustained in America, More- 
over, bis victories added largely to the national 
wealth. The rich spoils of the vanquished were 
distributed throughout England. That hundreds 
of families were the richer was due to him ; the 
nation at large hailed him as a benefactor. To 
have annexed vast territories without adding to 
the national debt, to have rendered war the 
most lucrative of undertakings, to have dis- 
tributed large dividends to the holders of East 
India stock while gaining glory for the English 
nation, seemed to most men feats as novel as 
they were gratifying, and deserving not only 
unstinted applause, hut a princely recompense. 

Nor was the monarch on the throne, anymore 
than the shouting mob in the street, too curious 
as to the precise moral character of the actions 
l)erformed by Hastings. They were so entirely 
satisfied with the result as to he utterly in- 
different to the means by which it had been 
attained. 

A few men, among whom E<lmund Burke was 
the roost earnest and the most conspicuous^ 
thought otherwise. Not all the victories won 
by Clive, or all the acquisitions made by Hast- 
ings, dazzled him so as to blind his eyes to the 
treatment of those whom the conquerors bad 
oppressed and mined. He boldly stigmatised 
^ its freebootam and tyrants the men whom others 
ragged as heroes, . , . 

“ Next to Burke came Sheridan as an uncom- Mt Lords,— 1 shall not waste your Lordships* 
promising supporter of the impeachment He time nor my own by any preliminary observa- 
perceived that the occ^on was an excellent one tions on the importance of the subject before 
for the display of his special talents, and he you, or on the propriety of our b^ing^ng it in 
laboured with unwonted diUgenca to play his this solemn manner to a final decision. My 
part with splendoor. Never were the toilsome honourable friend [Mr Burke], the principal 
preparations of the study better repaid by per- mover of the impeachment, has already executed 
'.r William Pitt, his the task in a way the most masterly and im- 

and enterprising 

sneSh m pronounemg his with unprecedented labour, perseverance, and 

Hastinea to be the ® Warren eloquence, excited one branch of the legislature 

fmtoTtht ® ^ vindication of our national character, and 

- cTZnr Mo^ whose means the House of Commons 

i still more unexpected, ^wme ih makes this embodied stand in favour of 

paid him by t^less^otable membeiTSh^lTad need hardly be 

come prepared to vote against him, but who [io ^ 

ilipport^ ^^m^^defendera o^'wjST • in the dignity, the libcraHty, and 

of Warren intelligence of the tribunal before which I now 


had been the subject of his great speech In the 
House of Commons. The unprecedented suc- 
cess be had achieved on the first occasion mi^e 
the second an ordeal of an unusually trying 
kind. To acquit himself as well a second time 
was to fall short of the expectations that had 
been raised. So greatly was the public curiosity 
excited, that fifty guineas were offered for a 
seat in Westminster Hall. He followed Burke, . 
whose opening speech, wherein, in the name of/ 
the people of India, the Commons of England,! 
and of human nature itself, he solemnly imJ 
peached Warren Hastings of high crimes and 
misdemeanours, was one of the most finished and 
impassioned ever delivered by that wonderful 
master of language, and ever heard by an Engf 
lish audience. Yet Sheridan successfully bore 
the double test of comparison with himself and 
with Burke, and for three successive days electri- 
fied his hearers. Without a tithe of Burke’s 
profundity, and with no portion of bis genius, 
he was better able to infiuence an audience, 
and excite their admiration, for, in addition to 
being an impressive orator, he was also a con 
summate actor. A contemporary who heart' 
this speech, and who was a declared opponent 
of the speaker, records that ‘the most ardent 
admirers of Burke, of Fox, and of Pitt, allowed 
that they bad been outdone os orators by 
Sheridan.' "] 
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have the honoiir to appear in niy delegated 
capacity of a manager, I do not, indeed, con- 
ceive it necessary to engage your Lordships' 
attention for a single moment with any intro- 
ductory anima dversi ons. But there is one point 
which here presents itself that it becomes me 
mot to overlook. Insinuations have been thrown 
|out that my honourable colleagues and myself 
' are actuated by motives of malignity against 
the unfortunate prisoner at the bar. An imputa- 
tion of so serious a nature cannot be permitted 
to pass altogether without comment ; though it 
comes in so loose a shape, in such whispers aud 
oblique hints as to prove to a certainty that it 
was made in the consciousness, and, therefore, 
with the circumspection of falsehood. 

I can, my Lords, most confidently aver, that 
a prosecution more disinterested in all its 
motives aud ends ; more free from personal 
malice or per.sonal interest ; more perfectly 
public, and more purely animated by the simple 
and unmixed spirit of justice, never was brought 
in any country, at any time, by any body of 
men, against any individual. What possible 
resentment can we entertain against the un- 
fortunate prisoner? Wliat possible interest can 
we have in his conviction? What possible 
object of a personal nature can we accotnplish 
■ by his ruin? For myself, my Lords, I make 
this solemn asseveration, that 1 discharge my 
breast of all malice, hatred, and ill-will against 
the prisoner, if at any time indignation at his 
crime.s has planted in it these po-ssions; and I 
believe, my Lords, that I may with equal truth 
answer for every one of my colleagues. 

We are, my Lords, anxious, in stating the 
crimes with which be is charged, to keep out 
of recollection the person of tha unfortunate 
prisoner. In prosecuting him to conviction, we 
are impelled only by a sincere abhorrence of his 
guilt, and a sanguine hope of remedying future 
deliiiquency. Wo can have no private incentive 
to the part we have taken. We are actuated 
singly by the zeal we feel for the public welfare, 
and by an honest solicitude for the honour of our 
'ountry, and the happiness of those who are 
>uider its dominion and protection. 

With such views, we really, my Lords, lose 
sight of Jlr Hastings, who, however great in 
some other respects, is too insignificant to be 
blended with these important circumstances. 
The unfortunate prisoner is, at best, to my 
mind, no mighty object. Amid the series ofi 
mischiefs and enormities to my senst seeminj 
-0 surround him, what is he but a petty nucleusJ 
involved in its lamina, scarcely seen or hear<i| 

pf? 

J, Tliis prosecution, my Lords, was not, as is 
(alleged, “begot in prejudice, and mir-sed in 
'3rror.” It originated in the clearest conviction 
of the wrongs which the natives of Hindostan 
have endured by the maladministration of those 
in whose hands this country had placed exten- 


sive powers ; which ought to have been exercised 
for the benefit of the governed, but which was 
used by the prisoner for the shameful purpose 
of oppression. I repeat with emphasis, my 
Lords, that nothing personal or malicious has 
induced us to institute this prosecution. It is 
absurd to suppose it. We come to your Lord- 
ships’ bar as the representatives of the Commons 
of England ; and, as acting in this public 
capacity, it might as truly be said that the 
Commons, in whose name the impeachment is 
brought before your Lordships, were actuated 
by enmity to the prisoner, as that we, their 
deputed organs, have any. private spleen, to 
gratify in discharging the duty imposed upon 
us by our principals . 

Your Lordships will also recollect and dis- 
criminate between impeachment for capital 
offences and impeachment for high crimes and 
misdemeanours. In an impeachment of the 
former kind, when the life of an individual is to 
be forfeited on conviction, if malignity be in- 
dulged in giving a strong tincture and colouring 
to facts, the tenderness of man’s nature will 
revolt at it ; for, however strongly indignant we 
may be at the perpetration of offences of a gross 
quality, there is a feeling that will protect an 
accused person from the influence of malignity 
in such a situation ; but where no traces of this 
m.alice are discoverable, where no thirst for 
blood is seen, where, seeking for exemplary 
more than sanguinary justice, an impeachment 
is brought for liigh crimes and misdemeanours, 
malice will not be imputed to the prosecutors 
if, in illustration of the crimes alleged, they 
should adduce every po.ssible circumstance in 
support of their allegations. Why will it not? 
Because their ends have nothing abhorrent to 
human tenderness. Because, in such a case os 
the present, for instance, all that is aimed at in 
convicting the prisoner is a temporary seclusion 
from the society of his countrymen, whose name 
he has tarnished by his crimes, and a deduction 
from the enormous spoils which he has accumu- 
lated by his greedy rapacity. 

L The only matter which I shall, in this stage 
of my inquiry, lay before your Lordships, in 
order to give you an impression of the influence 
of the crimes of the prisoner over the country 
in which they were committed, is to refer to 
some passages in a letter of the Earl of Corn- 
wallis. 

You see, my Lords, that the British govern- 
menl, which ought to have been a blessing to 
the powers in India connected with it, has 
j>roved a scourge to the natives, and the cause 
of desolation to their most flourishing provinces. 

Behold, my Lords, this frightful picture of the 
consequences of a government of violence and 
oppression! Surely the condition of wretched- 
ness to which this once happy and independent 
prince is reduced by our cruelty, and the ruin 
which ill some way has been brought upon hia 
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country, call loudly upon your Lordsbips to 
mtei^se, and to rescue tlie national honour an 
reputation from the infamy to ^h.ch both mil 
be exposed, if no investigation be made into the 
causes of their calamities, and no punishment 
inflicted on the authors of them. By policy as 
well as justice, you are vehemently urged to 
vindicate the English character in the hast; 


because some c.vample is required. Such a wisli 
is as rcrooto from my heart as it is from r.quity 
and law. Were I not persuade.l tliat it is mi- 
possible I should fail to render the evidence of 
his crimes as conclusive as the effecla of Ins 
conduct are confessedly afflicting, I should bln h 
at having selected him as an object of retril.n- 
tive justice. If I invoke this heavy penalty on 
Mr Hastings, it is because I honestly believe 
him to be a flagitious delinquent, and by far iw 


^ - -Tt w^ld^ :Ud ^ - - —r bTv;;:^ 

convincing the llL noon the prisoner. I sincerely 


mv T,f>rds. it is manifest that the native 

p„;e Jh„e .0 iml. relinnco on our faith that I him to he J uag.^u. .o, 

the natives of India and disgrace the in-. 

call for' 

to .'to' eugaBBments with them ehall juatice upon the f 

hereafter distinguish our India government. render ^ 

""T o tbe sg- l e ttui ' s whal uUiiWlil s hall we r^urnT fhe, could I imagine that too g 
^it not my Lo^ds^hy words, which will sequence of toe House of Commons, who are a 

find credit with the oativee, who have been party in this prosecut.on, tould 
so often deceived by our professions, but by slightest degree to his prejudice , but I entertain 
deeds which wll assure them that we are at no such solicitude or apprehension. It la the 
length truly in earnest It is only by punishing glory of the constitution under which we live, 
those who have been guilty of the delinquencies that no man can be punishe^l without gmlt, and 
which have mined the country, and by showing this guilt must he publicly demonstrated by a 
that future criminals will not be encouraged or series of clear, legal, manifest evidence, eo that 
countenanced by the ruling powers at home, that I nothing dark, nothing oblique, nothing autbon* 
we can possibly gain confidence with the people I tative, nothing insidious, shall work to the 
of India* This alone will revive their respect I detriment of the subject It is not the peering 
for us, and secure our authority over them. | suspicion of apprehended guilt It is not any 
•This alone will restore to us the alienated at- j popular abhorrence of its wide-spread cons^ 
^chment of the much-injured nabob(~ silence quences* It is not the secret consciousness in 
iiis clamours, heal bis grievances, and remove the bosom of the judge which can excite the 
his distrust This alone will make him feel I vengeance of the law, and authorise its inflic* 
that he may cherish bis people, cultivate his I tion I No I In this good land, as high as It is 
lands, and extend the mild band of parental I happy, because as just as it is free, all is 
care over a fertile and industrious kingdom, definite, equitable, and exact The laws mi 
without dreading that prosperity will entail be satisfied before they are incurred ; and 
upon him new rapine and extortion* This hair of the head can be plucked to the groi 
alone will inspire the nabob with confidence in Itgal ffuUl must be established by legal proi 
the English government, and the subjects of But this cautious, circumspect, and guarded 
Oude with confidence in the nabob* This alone I principle of English jurisprudence, which we all 
will give to the soil of that delightful country so much value and revere, I feel at present in 
the advantages which it derived from a benefi* I some degree inconvenient, as it may prove an 
cent Providence, and make it again what it was I impediment to public justice; for the managers 
when invaded by an English spoiler, the garden I of this impeachment labour under diflSculties 
. of In^^ with regard to evidence that can scarcely oocur 

\ It is in the hope, my Lords, of accomplishing I in any other prosecution* What 1 my Lords, it 
^ese salutary ends, of restoring character to 1 may perhaps be asked, have none of the con- 
England and happiness to India, that we have siderable persons who are sufferers by his crimes 
come to the har of this exalted tribnnaL arrived to offer at your Lordships’ bar their testi- 

In looking round for an object fit to be held mony, mixed with their execrations against the 
ou 0 an oppress people, and to the world as 1 prisoner! No— there are none. These sufferers 

Tir ^ forced to are persons whose manners and prejudices keep 

is he, my I them separate from all the world, and whoso 
our fortunes in ^ fame, and biased reUgion will not admit them to appear before 

tyrannised wllirWi ft ^ 1 5"®®^ Lordships. But are there no witnesses, 

devoted natives of til over the unprejudiced spectators of these enormities, 

muTat^^« a the simple love ot 

calamities he has produced I * “'ilt'pLed justice, and to give a faithful narrative of the 

But though, my Lords. T .v transactions that passed under their eyes ! No 

prisoner as a nroner —there are none. The witnesses whom we have 

piinishmeDt let it not ha t\ wcmplary compelled to summon are, for the most 

^ tie emuoariaa ..ad .ge.to employed, end 

JSWMth® merely | involved in these transactions; the wily accom- 
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plices of the prisoner’s gnilt, and the stipple 
instruments of his oppressions. But are there 
collected no written documents or authentic 
papers, containing a true and perfect account of 
his crimes? No — there are none. The only 
papers we have procured are written by the 
party himself, or the participators in his pro- 
ceedings, who studied, as it was their interest, 
though contrary to their duty, to conceal the 
criminality of their conduct, and, consequently, 
to disguise the truth. 

But though, my Lords, I dwell on the diflB- 
culties which the managers have to encounter 
with respect to the evidence in this impeach- 
ment, I do not solicit indulgence, or even mean 
to hint, that what we have adduced is in any 
material degree defective. Weak no doubt it is 
in some parts, and deplorable, as undistinguished 
by any compunctious visitings of repenting 
accomplices. But there is enough, and enough 
in sure validity, notwithstanding every dis- 
advantage and impediment, to abash the front 
of guilt no longer hid, and to flash those con- 
victions on the minds of your Lordships, which 
should be produced. 

II. I now proceed, my Lords, to review the 
evidence. 

(1.) The first article which I shall notice must, 
I think, be considered pretty strong. It is the 
defence, or rather the defences, of the prisoner 
liefore the House of Commons; for he has al- 
ready made four: three of which he has since 
abandoned and endeavoured to discredit I 
believe it is a novelty in the history of criminal 
jurisprudence, that a person accused should first 
set up a defence, and afterward strive to invali- 
date it. But this, certainly, has been the course 
adopted by the prisoner; and I am the more 
surprised at it, as he has had the full benefit 
of the ablest counsel Rescued from his own 
devious guidance, I could hardly have imagined 
that he would have acted so unwisely or inde- 
cently, as to evince his contempt of one House 
of Parliament by confessing the impositions 
which be bad practised on tlie other. But by 
this extraordinary proceeding, he has given, un- 
warily, to your Lordships a pledge of his past 
.tueh, in the acknowledged falsehood of his 
present conduct. 

In every court of law in England, the confes- 
sion of a criminal, when not obtained by any 
promise of favour or lenity, or by violent threats, 
is always admitted as conclusive evidence against 
himself. And if such confession were made be- 
fore a grave and respectable assembly of persons 
competent to take cognisance of crimes, there 
is no doubt but that it would have due weight, 
because it is fair to presume that it must be 
voluntary, and not procured by any undue or 
improper means. The prisoner has, in his de- 
fence, adiniUed many facts; and it is the inten- 
tion of the managers, accordingly, to urge in 
support of the cliarges his admission of them. 


For, when he did it, he was speaking the lan- 
guage not of inconsiderate rashness and haste, 
but of deliberate consideration and reflection, as 
I will appear to your Lordships by a passage which 
I shall cite from the introduction to the defence 
read by Mr Hastings himself at the bar of the 
House of Commons. He employs the following 
words: “Of the discouragement to which I 
alluile, I shall mention but two points, and these 
it is incumbent upon me to mention, because 
they relate to effects which the justice of this 
honourable House may, and I trust will, avert. 
The first is an obligation to my being at all com- 
mitted in my defence ; since, in so wide a field 
for discussion, it would be impossible not to 
admit some things of which an advantage might 
be taken to turn them into evidence against 
myself, whereas another might as well use as I 
could, or better, the same materials of my 
defence, without involving me in the same con- 
sequences. But I am sure the honourable 
House will yield me its protection against the 
cavils of unwarranted inference, and if truth 
can tend to convict me, I am content to be my- 
self the channel to convey it. The other objec- 
tion lies in my own breast. It was not till 
Monday last that I formed the resolution, and I 
knew not then whether I might not, in conse- 
quence, be laid under the obligation of preparing 
and completing in five days (and in effect so it 
proved) the refutation of charges which it has 
been the labour of my accuser, armed with all 
the powers of Parliament, to compile daring as 
many years of almost undisturbed leisure.” 

Here, then, my Lords, the prisoner has, upon 
deliberation, committed his defence to paper; 
and after having five days to consider whether 
he should present it or not, he actually delivers 
it himself to the House of Commons as one 
founded in truth, and triumphantly remarks, 
that “ if truth could tend to convict him, he was 
willing to be himself the channel to convey it." 

But what is his language now that he has the 
advice of counsel? Why, that there is not a 
word of truth in what he delivered to the House 
of Commons as truth 1 He did not, it seems, 
himself prepare the defence which he read as 
his own before that body. He employed others 
to draw it up. Major Scott comes to your bar, 
and represents Jlr Hastings, os it were, con- 
tracting for a character, to be made ready to his 
hands. Knowing, no doubt, that the accusation 
of the Commons had been drawn up by a com- 
mittee, ho thought it necessary, as a point of 
punctilio, to answer it by a committee also. For 
himself, he had no knowledge of the facts I no 
recollection of the circumstances 1 He commits 
his defence wholly to his friends 1 He puts 
his memory in trust, and duly nominates and 
appoints commissioners to take charge of it I 
One furnishes the raw material of fact, the 
second spins the argument, and the third twines 
up the conclusion ; while Mr Hostings, with a 
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; , j have already sliown, most satisfaotorily, that the 

master's eye, is Bt-rnns of O.i.le were of birtl. an.l <lisl.n. 

looking tke f hands-take guraheil rank ; tlio ehlcr, or gran.lmotlKr of tb.. 

••Yonhzvemjgood/aUh m ^ reigning pruice, being tho daugl, ter of apeno., „f 

care of MiddletoT^yoa an^nt and illustriouB lineage, and the yoiin;^er, 

the best adrafntage! . w_ Shore or prince's mother, of descent ecarcely less iioldo. 

havemyinmoryin commi^n. ^ v/e h;ix^ also shown, with cqnal clearnesH. by 

make ^our the testimony of several witnesses, how sacr. d 

§11“= ““Spii 

friends hold np their heads and say, “'What ofHindostan. _ t 

noble magnaniLty 1 This musf be the effect of We have nothing in f 

® ipt can give us an idea of tbe manners ol llio i^asu 

Butttojowueyman’s work, after all, is found YourLordships cannot even learn the right nature 
to be defective. It is good enough for the House of the people'* feelmgs and prejudices from any 


the best adv^tage !” “ Mr Middleton, you 

have my memory in commission !” “ Mr Shore, 
make me out a good /nanocr/” “Remember, 
Mr Impey, you have my hurmnUy m your 
hands !” When this product of their skill was 
done, he brings it to the House of Commons, 
and says, “I was equal to the task. I knew 
the difficulties, but I sconced them ; here is the 
truVi, and if the truth tends to convict me, I am 
content myself to be tbe channel of it. His 


of Commons, but not for your Lordships. The 
prisoner now presents himself at your bar, and 
bis only apprehension seems to arise from what 
had been thus done for him. He exclaims, “ I 
am careless of what the managers say or do. 
Some of them have high passions, and others 
have bitter words, but these I heed not Save 
me from the peril of my own panegyric ; snatch 
me from my own friends. Do not believe a 
syllable of what I said before ! I cannot submit 
now to be tried, as I imprudently challenged, 


historyofotber Mohammedan countries— not oven 

from that of tbe Turks, for ihey are a mean and 
degraded race in comparison with many of these 
great families, who, inheriting from their Persian 
ancestors, preserve a purer style of prejudice and 
a loftier superstition. Women there are not ns 
in Turkey — they neither go to the mosque nor 
to the bath. It is not the thin veil alone that 
hides them, but, in the inmost recesses of their 
zenana, they are kept from public view by those 
reverenced and protected walls, which, as Mr 


by the account which I have myself given of Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey admit, are held 
my own transactions!" Such is the language of sacred even by the ruffian band of warfare, or 
the prisoner, by which it appears that truth is the more uncourteoua hand of the law. But, in 
not natural to him, but that falsehood comes at this situation, they are not confined from a mean 
,his beck. Truth, indeed, it is said, lies deep, and selfish policy of man, or from a coarse and 
and requires time and labour to gain : but false- sensual jealousy. Enshrined, rather than im> 
hood swims on the surface, and is always at mured, tbeir habitation and retreat is a sanctu* 
hand. ary, not a prison — their jealousy is their own — 

It is in this way, my Lords, that the prisoner a jealousy of their own honour, that leads them 
shows you how he sports with the dignity and to regard liberty as a degradation, and the gaze 
feelings of the House by asserting that to be of even admiring eyes as inexpiable pollution to 
false and not entitled to credit this day, which, the purity of their fame and the sanctity of their 
on a former, be had averred to he truth itself, honour 

Indeed, from this avowal and disavowal of de- Such being the general opinion (or prejudices, 
fences, and from the present defence differing 


fences, and from the present defence differing let them be called) of this country, your Lord- 
from all the formerwhich have been delivered to ships will find that whatever treasures were 
your Lordships, it does seem that Mr Hastings given or lodged in a zenana of this description 
thinks he may pursue this course just as far as must, upon the evidence of the thing itself, be 
best suito his conveni^ce or advantage. It is placed beyond the reach of resumption. To 
not at all improbable, If he should deem it ex- dispute with the counsel about the original right 
pedien^ that he will hereafter abandon the one to those treasures— to talk of a title to them by 
now submitted to you, and excuse himself by the Mohammedan law 1 Their title to them is 


revised and amended defence, I sacrilege, 
will jom issue with him upon it, and prove it to What 
bo in numerous places void of truth, and almost tyranny , 

onfonnded in argument as well act in oj 


only by 


(2.) I am now to advert more particnlarly to 
the evidence in support of the allegations of the 
charge on which the prisoner is arraigned. We 


What, now, my Lords, do you think of the 
tyranny and savage apathy of a man who could 
act in open defiance of those prejudices which 
are so interwoven with the very existence of tbe 
females of the East, that they can be removed 
only by death 1 'What do your Lordships think 
of the atrocity of a man who could threaten to 
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profane and violate the sanctuary of the Prin- 
cesses of Oude, by declaring that ho would storm 
it with his troops, and expel the inhabitants 
from it by force 1 There is, my Lords, displayed 
in the whole of this black transaction a wanton- 
ness of cruelty and rufBan-like ferocity that, 
happily, are not often incident even to the most 
depraved and obdurate of our species. 

Had there been in the composition of the 

( prisoner’s heart one generous propensity, or 
lenient disposition even slumbering and torpid, 
it must have been awakened and animated into 
kindness and mercy toward these singularly in- 
teresting females. Their character, and situa- 
i tion at the time, presented every circumstance 
1 to disarm hostility, and to kindle the glow of 
•manly sympathy ; but no tender impression 
iVould be made on his soul, which Is as hard as 
jadamant, and as black as sin. Stable as the 
everlasting hills in its schemes and purposes of 
villainy, it has never once been shaken by the 
cries of affliction, the claims of charity, or the 
complaints of injustice. With steady and unde- 
viating step he marches on to the consummation 
of the abominable projects of wicke^ess which 
are engendered and contrived in its gloomy 
recesses. What his soul prepares, his hands are 
ever ready to execute. 

It is true, my Lords, that the prisoner is con- 
spicuously gifted with the energy of vice, and 
the firmness of indurated sensibility. These are 
the qualities which he assiduously cultivates, and 
of which his friends vanntingly exult They 
have, indeed, procured him his triumphs and his 
glories. Truly, my lords, they have spread his 
fame, and erected the sombre pyramids of lus 

That the treasures, my Lords, of the zenana, 
the object of the prisoner’s rapacity, and the in- 
centive to his s^UegiQUS violation of this hal- 
lowed abode of the Princesses of Onde, were 
ihdt private properly, justly acquired and legally 
secured, and not the money of the stale, as is al- 
leced has been clearly and incontestably demon- 
strated. It must be recollected how conclusive 
was the testimony, both positive and circim- 
stuntial, which we brought to support this point. 
T^elievine that it must have pressed itself upon 
vour memories. I shall avoid here the tediousness 
of a detailed recapitulation. Permit me, how- 
ever, to call your attention to a very brief sum- 

luarv of it. , 

It is in complete evidence before you that 

Suiah ul Dowlah, the husband of the elder 
Ivouneerl begum, entertained the warmest affec 
tion 4 his wife, and the liveliest solicitude for 
her happiness. Endeared to him by the double 
ties of conjugal attachment, and the grateful re- 
membrance of her exemplary conduct toward 
Sn the season of his severest misfortunes and 
loiAil distress, he seems, indeed, to have 
ved h^r with an extravagance of fouduess 
wreri.Soneutl.usia.n.. Youknow. my LordB, 


that w’hen the nabob [Sujah Dowlah] was re- 
duced, by the disastrous defeat which he su.s- 
tained at Buxar, to the utmost extremity of ad- 
verse fortune, she, regardless of the danger and 
difflculties of the enterprise, fled to him, for the 
purpose of administering to his misery the solace 
of tenderness ; and, prompted by the noblest sen- 
timent, took along with her, for his relief, the 
jewels with which he bad enriched her in his 
happier and more prosperous days. By the sale 
of these he raised a large sum of money, and re- 
trieved his fortunes. After this generous and 
truly exemplary conduct on her part, the devo- 
tion of the husband to the wife knew no bounds. 
Can any further proof he required of it than the 
appointment of his son, by her [Asoph Dowlab, 
the reigning nabob], as the successor to his 
throne ! With these dispositions, then, toward 
his wife, and from the manifest ascendancy which 
she had acquired over him, is it, my Lords, I ask, 
an unwarrantable presumption that he did devise 
to her the treasures which she claimed ? On the 
question of the legal right which the nabob had 
to make such a bequest I shall not now dwell ; 
it having been already shovrn, beyond disputa- 
tion, by the learned manager [Mr Adam] who 
opened the charge, that, according to the theory 
as well as the practice of the Mohammedan law, 
the reigning prince may alienate and dispose of 
either real or personal property. And it further 
appears, ray Lords, from the testimony which has 
been laid before you, that the younger begum, 
or the nabob’s [Asoph Dowlah] mother, lent 
money to her son, amounting to twenty-six lacs 
of rupees, for which she received, as a pledge, 
his bonds. Hero is the evidentia rei that the 
money so lent was acknowledged to be hers ; for 
no one borrows bis own money and binds himself- 
to repay it I 

But, my Lords, let us look into the origin of 
this pretended claim to the begum’s treasures. 
We hear nothing of it till the nabob [Asoph] 
became embarrassed by the enormous expense 
of maintaining the military establishments to 
which be was compelled by the prisoner. Then, 
as a dernier ressort, the title to the treasures was 
set up, as the property of tlie Crown, which 
could not be willed away. This,, tnily, was the 
dawn of the claim. Not long afterwarf, we 
detect the open interference of Mr Hostings in 
this fraudulent transaction. It was, indeed,! 
hardly to he expected that ho would permit soj 
favourable an occasion to escape of indulging hi^ 
greedy rapacity. We find, accordingly, that Mif 
Bristow, the resident at the court of Lucknow 
[the capital of Oude], duly received instructions 
to support, with aU possible dexterity ond in- 
trigue, the pretensions of the nabob. The result 
of the negotiation which in consequence took 
place, was, that the mother, as weU to relieve 
the distresses of her son as to secure a portion 
of her property, agreed finally to cancel his ^nd 
for the twenty-six lacs of rupees already lent. 
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«d to pay him thirty additional lacs, or 
£300,000, making in the whole £ 560,000 ater- 
Ung. Part of this sum it was stipulated shou d 
be paid in goods contained in the zenana, which, 
as they consisted of arms and other implements 
of war, the nabob alleged to be the property of 
the state, and refused to receive in payment. 
The point, however, being referred to the Board 
at Calcutta, Mr Hastings then, it is important to 
remark, vindicated the right of the begums to all 
the goods of the zenana, and brought over a 
majority of the council to his opinion. The 
matter in dispute being thus adjusted, a treaty 
between the mother and son was formally entered 
into, and to which the English became parties, 
guaranteeing its faithful execution. In con- 
sideration of the money paid to him by the 
mother, the son agreed to release all claim to the I 
landed and remaining parts of the personal estate 
left byhis father, Sujah ul Dowlah, to the princess 
his widow. YiTiatever, therefore, might have 
been her title to this property before, her right, 
under this treaty and the guarantee, became as 
legal, as strong, and obligatory, os the laws of 
India, and the laws of nations, could possibly 
make it. 

But, my Lords, notwithstanding the opinion 
which Mr Hastings so strenuously supported in 
the council at Calcntta of the absolute right of 
the princess to all the property in the zenana, 
yet when it became convenient to his nefarious 
purposes to disown it, he, with an effrontery 
which has no example, declared that this recorded 
decision belonged not to him, hut to the majority 
of the council I That, in short, being reduced 
to an inefficient minority in the council, he did 
not consider himself as responsible for any of 
their acts, either of those he opposed or those he 
approved. My Lords, you are well acqujunted 
with the nature of majorities and minorities ; but 
how shall I instance this new doctrine ? It is as 
if Mr Burke, the great leader of this prosecution, 
should, some ten years hence, revile the managers 
, and commend Mr Hastings I “What, sir I" might 
j one of us exclaim to him, “do you, who instigated 
the inquiry, who brought the charge against him, 
•who impeached him, who convinced me, by your 
arguments, of his guilt, speak of Mr Hastings in 
this plausive stylet” “OhI but sir," repU^ Mr 
; Bmke, “this was done in the House of Commons, 

I where, at the time, I was one of an inefficient 
.minority, and, consequently, I am not I'esponsible 

able 

a^ble fnend should become so lost to truth to 
honour, and consUtency, as to sp^k in uS 

his Aaractcrl Just such was the conduct of 


Francis, the only halcymi season that India s iw 
during his administration. 

But, my Lord.?, let it bo observed tint tlio 
claims of the nabob to the treasures of the Im . 
gums were, at this time, the only plea alb 1 
for the seizure. These were foumled on a passa-o 
of the Koran, which is perpetually quoted, but 
never proveiL Not a word was then mciition. d 
of the strange rebellion which wa.s aftenv.ard 
conjured up, aud of which the cxi.stence and tbe 
notoriety were equally a secret ! a disaffeetion 
which was at its height at the very rnoni< nt 
when the begums were dispensing their liberality 
to the nabob, and exercising the greatest gcn< r- 
osity to tbe English in distress ! a disturbance 
without its parallel in history, which was raised 
by two loomen, carried on by eunuchs, and iinally 
suppressed by an ajfidavU.! 

No one, my Lords, can contemplate the seizure 
of this treasure, with the attendant circumstances 
of aggravation, without being struck with horror 
at the conipHcatcd wickcdnc.ss of the transaction. 
We have already seen the noblest heroism and 
magnanimity displayed by the mother begnm. 
It was she, my Lords, you will recollect, who 
extricated, by tlie most generous interposition, 
her husband, Sujah Dowlah, from the rigours 
of his fortune after the fatal battle of Buxar. 
She oven saved her son, the .reigning nabob, 
from death, at the imminent hauird of her own 
life. She also, as you know, gave to her son 
his throne. A son so preservod, and so be- 
friended, Mr Hastings did arm against his bene- 
factress, and bis mother. Ho invaded the rights ' 
of that prince, that he might compel him to 
violato the laws of nature and the obligations of 
gratitude, by plundering his parent. Yes, my 
Lords, it was the prisoner who cruelly instigated 
the son against the mother. That mother, who 
had twice given life to her son, who had added 
I to it a throne, was (incredible as it may appear), 
by the compulsion of that man at your bar, to 
whoso guardianship she was bequeathed by a 
dying husband— by that man, who is wholly 
insensible to every obligation which sets bounds 
to his rapacity and his oppression, was she 
pillaged and undone 1 But the son was not 
without his excuse. In the moment of anguish, 
when bewailing his hapless condition, he ex- 
claimed that it was the English who had driven 
him to the perpetration of such enormities. “It 
is they who have reduced me. They have con- 
verted me to their use. They have made me a 
slave, to compel me to become a monster.” 

liCt us now, my Lords, turn to the negotiations 
of Mr Middleton with the begums in 1778, when 
the “ discontents of the superior begum would 
have induced her to leave the country, unless 
her authority was sanctioned and her property 
secured hy the guarantee of the Company.* 
This guarantee the counsel of Mr Hustings have 

I thought it necessary to deny; knowing that 
if the agreemente with the elder begum were 
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proved, it would affix to their client the guilt of 
all the sufferings of the women of the-khord mahal 
[dwelling of the female relatives of the nahoh], 
the revenues for whose support were secured by 
the same engagement. In treating this part of 
tlie subject, the principal difficulty arises from 
the uncertain evidence of Mr Middleton, who, 
though concerned in the negotiation of four 
treaties, could not recollect affixing his signature 
to thru, out of that number 1 It can, however, 
be shown, even by his evidence, that a treaty 
was signed in October 1778, wherein the rights 
of the elder begum were fully recognised; a pro- 
vision secured for the women and children of 
the late vizier in the khord mahal ; and that 
these engagements received the fullest sanction 
of Mr Hastings. These facts are, moreover, 
confirmed by the evidence of Mr Purling, a 
gentleman who delivered himself fairly, and as 
having no foul secrets to conceal. Mr Purling 
swears he transmitted copies of these engage- 
ments, in 1780, to Mr Bastings at Calcutta; the 
answer returned was “that, in arranging the 
taxes of the other districts, he should pass over 
i\\i jagkiris of the begums.” No notice was 
then taken of any impropriety in the transactions 
in 1778, nor any notice given of an intended re- 
vocation of those engagements. 

In June 1781, however, when General Claver- 
ing and Colonel Monson were no more, and Mr 
Francis had returned to Europe, all the hoard 
and arrear of collected evil burst out without 
restraint, and Mr Hastings determined on his 
journey to the upper provinces. It was then 
that, without adverting to intermediate transac- 
tions, he met with the Nabob Asoph Dowlah at 
Chunar, and received from him the mysterious 
present of £100,000. To form a proper idea of 
this transaction, it is only necessary to consider 
the respective situations of him who gave and 
of him who received this present It was not 
given by the nabob from the superflux of his 
wealth, nor in the abundance of his esteem for 
the man to whom it was presented. It was, on 
the contrary, a prodigal bounty, drawn from a 
country depopulated by the natural progress of 
British rapacity. It was after the country had 
felt still other calamities— it was after the angry 
dispensations of Providence had, with a pro- 
gressive severity of chastisement, visited the 
land with a famine one year, and with a Colonel 
Hanney the next— it was after he, this Hanney, 
had returned to retrace the steps of his former 
ravages— it was after he and his voracious crew 
had come to plunder ruins which himself bad 
made, and to glean from desolation the little 
that famine had spared, or rapine overlooked ; 
then it was that this miserable bankrupt prince, 
marching through his country, besieged by the 
clamours of his starving subjects, who cried to 
him for protection through their cages-mcetmg 
tlie curses of some of his subject, and the 
prayers of others-with famine at his heels, and 


reproach following him — then it was that this 
prince is represented as exercising this act of 
prodigal bounty to t)w* very man whom ho here 
reproaches — to the very man whose policy had 
extinguished his power, and whose creatures 
had desolated his country. To talk of a free- 
will gift I It is audacious and ridiculous to 
name the supposition. It was not a free-will 
gift. What was it, then? Was it a bribe? 
Or was it extortion ? I shall prove it was both 
—it was an act of gross bribery and of rank ex- 
tortion, The secrecy which marked this trans- 
action is not the smallest proof of its crimiu- 
ality. ^Vhen Benarum Pundit had, a short 
time before, made a present to the Company of 
a lac of rupees, Mr Hastings, in his own lan- 
guage, deemed it “worthy the praise of being 
recorded." But in this instance, when ten 
times that sum was given, neither Mr Middleton 
nor the council were acquainted with the trans 
action, until Mr Hastings, four months after 
ward, felt himself compelled to write an account 
of it to England ; and the intelligence returned 
thus circuitously to his friends in India I It is 
peculiarly observable in this transaction, how 
much the distresses of the different parties were 
at variance. The first thing Mr Hastings does 
is to leave Calcutta in order to go to the relief 
of the distressed nabob. The second thing is te 
take £100,000 from that distressed nabob, on 
account of the distressed Company. The third 
thing is, to ask of the distressed Company this 
very same £100,000 on account of the distresses 
of Mr Hastings! There never were three dis- 
tresses that seemed so little reconcilable with 
one another. This money, the prisoner alleges, 
was appropriated to the payment of the army. 
But here ho is uncuardedly contradicted by the 
testimony of his friend, Major Scott, who shows 
it was employed for no such purpose. My 
Lords, through all these 'windiugs of mysterious 
hypocrisy, and of artificial concealment, is it not 
easy to discern the sense of bidden guilt ? * 

III. Driven from every other hold, the pri- 
soner is obliged to resort, as a justification of his 
enormities, to the stale pretext of State Neces- 
sity I Of this last disguise it is my duty to 
strip him. I will venture to say, my Lords, 
that no one instance of real necessity be 
adduced. The necessity which the prisoner 
alleges listens to whispers for the purpose o f 

* “ The nabob ” sajs Mr MUl. “ was totally unpro- 
vided with the money ; Uie gift could bo tendered only 
In bills which were drawn on one of the great bankers 
of the country. As the intention of concealing the 
transaction should not be impuUd to Mr Hastings un- 
less as far as evidence appears, so In this case the dis- 
closure cannot be imputed as a virtue, since no prMent 
man would have risked the chance of discovery wbl.* 
the publicity of a banker's transactions ImpUed. Mr 
H-islIngs Informed the directors of what he had r^ 
ceived, In a letter dated January 20, 1782, and to very 
phviD terms requested their permission to make toe 
money his own.”-M»ffi Bnliih India, iv. 40». 
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crimination, and deals m rmnour to 
own existence. a State Necessity I No, 

my Lords, that imperial tyrant, Stale ^ ecesstly. 

Is yet a generous despot-bold in his demeanour, 
rapid in bis decisions, though terrible in his 

grasp. What he does, my Lords, he darM avow; 

and avowing, scorns any other justification 
than the high motives that placed the iron 
sceptre in bis hand. Even where its rigours are 
suffered, its apology is also knoivn ; and men 
learn to consider it in its true light, as a power 
which turns occasionally aside from just govern* 
ment, when its exercise is calculated to prevent 
greater evils than it occasions. But a quibbling, 
prevaricating necessity, which tries to steal a 
pitiful justification from whispered accusations 
and fabricated rumours — no, my Lords, that is 
no Rlate Necessity 1 Tear off the mask, and 
you see coarse, vulgar avarice lurking under the 
disguise. The State Necessity of Mr Hastings 
is a juggle. It is a being that prowls in the 
dark. It is to be traced in the ravages which it 
commits, but never in benefits conferred or evils 
prevented. I can conceive justifiable occasions 
for the exercise even of outrage, where high 
public interests demand the sacrifice of private 
right If any great man, in bearing the arms of 
his country — if any admiral, carrying the ven- 
geance and the glory of Britain to distant coasts, 
should be driven to some rash acts of violence, 
in order, perhaps, to give food to those who are 
shedding their blood for their country — there is 
a State Necessity in such a case, grand, mag- 
nanimous, and all-commanding, which goes hand 
in hand with honour, if not with use I If any 
great general, defending some fortress, barren, 
perhaps, itself, but a pledge of the pride and 
power of Britain— if such a man, fixed like an 
imperial eagle on the summit of his rock, should 
strip its sides of the verdure and foliage with 
which it might be clothed, while covered on the 
top wdth that cloud from which he was pouring 
down his thunders on the foe— would he be 
brought by the House of Commons to your bar? 
No, my Lords, never would his grateful and ad- 
minng countrymen think of questioning actions 
which, though accompanied by private wrong 
yet were warranted by real necessity. But is 
the State Necessity which is pleaded by the 
prisoner, in defence of his conduct, of this de- 

^ptionl I chaUenge him to produce a single 

O' «cts 

W. W. oomo now to fto treaty of Chunar 

to use his own language, that “the EngUa^J 


the bane and ruin of my affairs. Leave my 
country to myself, and all wil I yet bo recovered. 

Ho was aware, my Lord.i, that lliougli tli. ir 
predecessors had exhausted bis revenue ; thon. li 
they had shaken the tree till nothing remaii.. d 
upon its leafless branches, yet that a new lligltl 
was upon the wing to watch the first hu.Mm- . 
of its prosperity, and to nip every promise o( 
future luxuriance. To the detnaiuls of 
nabob, Mr Hastings finally acceded. The l.nlie 
was the price of his acquiescence. But with Un- 
usual perfidy of the prisoner, this condilion of 
the treaty never was performed. You will re- 
collect, my Lords, tli.vt Mr Middleton Wius 
asked whether the orders which were pretended 
to be given for the removal of the English were, 
in any instance, carried into efTcct? To this 
question he refused at first to answer, as tending 
to criminate himself. But when his ohjection 
was overruled, and it was decided that ho sliouhl 
answer, so much was he agitated, that he lo;^t 
all memory. It turned out, however, by an 
amended recollection, that ho never received any 
direct order from Mr Hastings, But, my Lords, 
who can believe that a direct order is necessary 
when Mr Hastings wants the services of Mr 
Middleton! Rely upon it, a hint is sufficient to 
this servile dependant and obsequious parasite. 
Mr Hastings has only to turn his eye toicard 
Atm— that eye at whose scowl princes turn 
pale — and his wishes are obeyed. 

But, my Lords, this is not the only instance 
in which the nabob was duped by the bod faith 
of the prisoner. In the agreement relative to 
the resumption of the jaghires, the prince had 
demanded and obtained leave to resume those of 
certain individuals ; but Mr Hostings, knowing 
that there were some favourites of the imbob 
whom he could not bo brought to dispossess, 
defeated the permission, without the least regard 
to the existing stipulations to the contrary, by 
making the order general. 

Such, my Lords, is the conduct of which Mr 
Hastings ia capable, not in tbe moment of cold 
or crafty policy, but in the hour of confidenco. 
and during the effervescence of his gratitude 
for a favour received I Thus did ho betray the 
man to whose liberality he stood indebted. 
Even the gratitude, my Lords, of tbe prisoner, 
seems perUous ; for we behold here the danger 
which actually awaited the return he made to 
an effusion of generosity I 
The fact is. my Lords, as appears from the 
clearest evidence, that when Mr Hastings left 
Calcutta he had two resources in view, Benares 
and Onde. The first having failed him, in con* 
seqnwce of the unexpected insurrection which 
terminated, unhappily for him, in tbe capture 
of Be^jigar, he turned his attention to Oude, 
pievionsly, however, desolating the former pro- 
yince, which he was unable to pillage, destroy- 
ing and cutting off the very sources of life. 
Thus frustrated in his original design, the 
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genius of the prisoner, ever fertile in expedients, 
fixed itself on the treasures of the begums, and 
now devised, as an apology for the signal act of 
cruelty and rapacity which he was meditating, 
the memorable rebellion ; and, to substantiate 
the participation of these unfortunate princesses 
in it, he despatched the Chief Justice of India 
to collect materials.* 

The conduct of Sir Elijah Impey in this busi- 
ness, with all deference to the protest which he 
has entered against being spoken of in a place 
where he cannot have the privilege of replying, 

I do not think ought to be passed over without : 
animadversion. Not that I mean to say any- 
thing harsh of this elevated character, who was 
selected to bear forth and to administer to 
India the blessings of English jurisprudence. I 
will not question either his feebleness of memory, 
or dispute in any respect the convenient doctrine 
which ho has set up in his vindication, “that 
what he ought to have done it is likely he 
actually did perform." I have always thought, 
my Lords, that the appointment of the chief 
justice to so low and nefarious an office as that 
in which he was employed is one of the strongest 
aggravations of Mr Hastings’ guilt. That an 
officer, the purity and lustre of whose character 
should be maintained even in the most domestic 
retirement ; that be, who, if consulting the 
dignity of British justice, ought to have con- 
tinued as stationary as his court at Calcuttaf 
jthat such an exalted character, I repeat, as the 
Chief Justice of India, should have been forced 
on a circuit of five hundred miles for the pur- 
pose of transacting such a business, was a 
j degradation without example, and a deviation 
I from propriety which has no apology. But, my 
Lords, this is, in some degree, a question which 
is to be abstracted for the consideration of those 
who adorn and Ulumine the seats of justice in 
Britain, and the rectitude of whose deportment 
precludes the necessity of any further observe- 

tion on so opposite a conduct. 

The manner, my Lords, in which Sir Elijah 
Impey deliv ered his evidence deserves, also, 

* “The insurrection at Benares happened on tlic 
16th of August, and the treaty was signed ot Chnnar 
on the IBth of September. The begums, who liart 
first to bear of the insmrectiOD at Benares [some 

hundred miles off], and then spread 
throughout a great kingdom, had. therefore, HtUe 
time for the contraction of guilt. And what was the 
proof upon the strength of which the begums were 
selected for a singular and aggravated punishment? 
No direct proof whatever. Uardly an attempUs made 
to prove anything except a rumour. Jlr 
friends are produced in gi eat numbers to say that they 
Lard a mmour/ But before a just judgment can be 
tsnr»AH tliA D*irt 7 accused should be heard in 
5ef“nce Was this justice afforded to the begums! 
Wnt A tittle Mr Hastings pronounced judgment, and 
^ MU inSrun ent the nabob, to inflict punishment. 

S Lime time after this was done, he 

;:jcceSto coUect evidence firiiis/. /nd.a. 

iv. 330-882. 


your attention. He admitted, you will re- 
collect, that, in giving it, he never answered 
without looking equally to the prohaMliiy and 
the fact in question- Sometimes he allowed 
circumstances of which he said he bad no re- 
collection beyond the mere “ probability ” that 
they had taken place. By consulting in this 
manner what was “ probable ” and the contrary, 
he may certainly have corrected his memory at 
times. I am, at all events, content to accept of 
this mode of giving his testimony, provided that 
the converse of the proposition has also a place ; 
and that where a circumstance is improbable, a 
similar degree of credit may be subtracted from 
the testimony of the witness. Five times in the 
House of Commons, and twice in this court, for 
iustance, has Sir Elijah Impey borne testimony 
that a rebellion was raging at Fyzabad [the 
abode of the begums], at the period of his 
journey to Lucknow [the residence of the 
nabob]. Yet, on the eighth examination, he 
contradicted all the former, and declared that 
what he meant was, that the rebellion had been 
raging, and the country was then in some degree 
restored to quiet. The reasons be assigned for 
the former errors were, that he had forgotten a 
letter received from Mr Hastings, informing him 
that the rebellion was quelled, and that be had 
also forgotten his own proposition of travelling 
thrwgh Pyzabad to Lucknow I With respect to 
the letter, nothing can be said, as it is not in 
evidence ; but the other observation can scarcely 
be admitted when it is recollected that, in the 
House of Commons, Sir Elijah Impey declared 
that it was his proposal to travel through Fyza- 
bad, which had originally brought forth the 
intelligence that the way was obstructed by the 
rebellion, and that in consequence of it he 
altered his route and went by the way of Illaha- 
bad. But what is yet more singular is, that ou 
bis return he again would have come by the way 
of Fyzabad, if he had not been once more in- 
formed of the danger ; so that, had it not been 
for these friendly informations, the chief justice 
would have r un pIumD iato4he,y£ ry . fonii3 o L t be 

religlUoiil , .. . 

These, my Lords, are the pretexts by which 

the fiction of a rebellion was endeavoured to be 
forced on the public credulity ; but the trick is 
now discovered, and the contriver and the 
executer are alike exposed to the scorn and 
derision of the world 

There are two circumstances here which are 
worthy of remark. The first is, that Sir Elijah 
Impey, when charged with so dangerous a com- 
mission os that of procuring evidence to prove 
that the begums bad meditated the expulsion of 
the nabob from the throne, and the English 
from Bengal, twice intended to pass through 
the city of their residence. But, my Lords, 
this giddy chief justice disregards business. 
He wants to see the country! Like some 
innocent schoolboy, be takes the primrose 
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palh, and amuses liimself as he gocsl He 
thinks not that his errand is in <ianger and 
death, and that his party of pleasure ends in 
loading others with irons. When at Lucknow, 
he never mentions the affidavits to the naboh. 
No! He is too polite. Nor, from the same 
courtesy, to Mr Hastings. He is, indeed, a 
master of ceremonies in justice ! 

.When examined, the witness sarcastically re- 
marked “tliat there must have been a swoni 
interpreter, from the looks of the manager.” 
How I looked, Heaven knows ! but such a 
physiognomist there is no escaping. Ho sees a 
sworn interpreter in my loolts I He sees the 
.manner of taking an oath in my looks I He 
sees the basin of the Ganges in my looks 1 As 
for himself, he looks only at the io'ps and 
fcotfojns of affidavits ! In seven years he takes 
care never to look at these swearings; but 
when he does examine them, he knavis less 
.than before. 

- The other circumstance, my Lords, to which 
( have alluded, is, that it is fair to presume that 
Sir Elijah Impey was dissuaded by Mr Hast- 
ings and Middleton from passing by the way of 
Fyzabad, as they well knew that if he approached 
the begums he would be convinced by their re- 
ception of him as the friend of the governor- 
general, that nothing could hd more foreign 
from the truth than their suspected disaffec- 
tion. Neither should it escape your notice, iny 
Lords, that while he was taking evidence at 
Lucknow in the face of day, in support of the 
charge of rebellion against the princesses, the 
chief justice heaid not a word cither from the 
nabob or his minister, though he frequently 
conversed with both, of any treasonable machi- 
nations or plottings! Equally unaccountable 
does it appear, that Sir Elijah Impey, who 
advised the taking of these affidavits for the 
safety of the prisoner at your bar, did not read 
them at the time to see whether or not they 
were adequate to this purpose I 

At len^h, it seems, he did read the affidavits, 
but not till after having declared on oath that 
he thought it unnecessary. To this ho acknow- 
ledged he was induced “ by having been misled 
by one of the managers on the part of the Com- 
moDs, who, by looking at a book which he held 
in his hand, had entrapped him to own that a 
sworn interpreter was present when ho received 
the« affidavits, and that be was perfectly satis- 
fled with his conduct on the occasion.” 

looking 

into a Imok, could tntivuUe the presence of an 
interpret and could also look the satisfaction 

strictly attend to fom wheil taWng these affi! 


davits. I will admit that ho iiuToly ilin‘rtcil 
the Bible to bo offeivd to the whiten, .'nicl llio 
Koran to Iho blacks, and pac-ked up tli' ir Av- 
positions in his wallet williout any oxaiuinat ion. 
Or, I will admit tlmt he glaiuxil tliu-m o\<t in 
India, having previously cut off all comnimii> a- 
lion between his eye and^his mind, so that 
nothing was tramsfcired from the ono to tho 
other. Extraordinary as tlieso circunistunces 
certainly arc, I will, nevertheless, admit them 
all; or if it be preferred by tlio prisoner, I will 
admit that tlio affidavits were legally and 
properly taken; for, in whatever ligiit they 
may be received, I will ]>rnve tliat tliey aro 
not sufficient to sustain a single allegation of 
criminality against those tlioy were designed to 
inculpate. 

But it is to these documents, my Lords, such 
as they arc, that the defence of the prisoner is 
principally confided; and on the degree of 
respect which may bo given to tliem by your 
Lordships docs the event of this trial materially 
depend. 

Considered, therefore, in this view, I shall 
prcsentlysolicit your Lordsliips’ attention, while 
1 examine them at some length, and with some 
care. But before I enter into the analysis of the 
testimony, permit me to remind the Court that 
the charge against tlic Priiices.scs of Oude, to 
substantiato which these affidavits were taken, 
coosisted originally of two allegations. They 
were accused of a uni/oj-m sjnrit of Ixoalility (o 
the British govemvient, os well os the overt act 
of rebellion. But, my Lords, tlio first part of 
the charge the counsel for tlio prisoner has been 
compelled to abandon, not being able to get ono 
fact out of the whole farrago of these depositions 
to support it. 

WlicD the half of an acensation is thus de- 
serted for the want of proof, is it not natural 
for us to suspect the whole t I do not say that 
it absolutely shows the falsity of it, nor do I 
mean to employ such an argument ; but I main- 
tain that it should inllueucc the mind so far os 
to make it curious and severely inquisitive into 
the other branch of the charge, and to render it 
distrustful of its truth. 

But in this particular case the Court have an 
additional motive for jealousy and suspicion. It 
will not escape the recollection of your Lord- 
ships, in weighing the validity of the allegation 
which now remains to bo considered, namely, 
"that the hegums influenced the jaghiredars," 
and excited the discontents in Oude,” what wero 
the circumstances in which it arose, and by 
whom it was preferred. You wUl bear la mind, 
my Lords, that it appears in evidence that Mr 
Hastings left Calcutta in the year 1781, for the 
avowed purpose of collecting a lai^o sum of 
money, and tha t he had only two resources 

* Persons holdtus laghtroa, Tiie jaghira is a flef or 
lordship granted to an individual lot Ute, genezoUy foi 
njffiUry purposei. 


f ^ 'me 
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Failing in Benares, as we have already seen, be 
next lays his rapacious band on the treasures of 
the begums. Here, then, we have in the person 
of the prisoner both the accuser and the judge. 
With much caution, therefore, should this judge 
be heard, who has, apparently at least, a profit 
in the conviction, and an interest in the con- 
demnation of the party to bo tried. I say 
nothing of the gross turpitude of such a double 
character, nor of the frontless disregard of all 
those feelings which revolt at mixing offices so 
distinct and incompatible. 

The next point which I wish to press on your 
Lordships' consideration, previously to my taking 
up the affidavits, is the infinite improbability of 
the attempt which is alleged to have been made 
by the begums to dethrone the nabob and exter- 
luiuato the English. Elstimating the power of 
the princesses at the highest standard, it mani- 
festly was not in their reach to accomplish any 
overthrow, decisive or even momentary, of their 
sovereign, much less of the English. I am not 
so weak, however, as to argue that, because the 
success of an enterprise seems impossible, and 
no adequate reason can be assigned for under- 
taking it, that it will therefore never be at- 
tempted ; or that, because the begums bad no 
interest in exciting a rebellion, or sufficient pro- 
spect of succeeding in it, they are innocent of the 
charge. I cannot look at the prisoner without 
knowing, and being compelled to confess that 
there are persons of such a turn of mind as to 
prosecute mischief without interest ; and that 
there are passions of the human soul which lead, 
without a motive, to the perpetration of crimes. 

I do not, therefore, my Lords, wish it to be 
understood that I am contending that the charge 
is rendered, by the matter I have stated, absol- 
utely false. All I mean is, that an accusation, 
made under such clrcumstaoces, should be re- 
ceived with much doubt and circumspection; 
and that your Lordships, remembering how it is 
preferred, will accompany me through the dis- 
cussion of the affidavits, free and uninfluenced by 
any bias derived from the positive manner in 
which the guilt of the begums has been pro- 
nounced. 

We now come to the examination of this mass 
of evidence which Mr Hastings conceives of so 
much consequence to bis acquittal on the present 
charge. In the defence which has been submit- 
ted to your Lordships, the prisoner complains 
most bitterly that the chief mover of the prose- 
cution treated these affidavits in his peculiar 
manner. What the peculiar manner of my hon- 
ourable friend [Mr Burke], here alluded to, was, 
I cannot tell. But"! will say, that if be treated 
them in any other way than as the most rash, 
irregular, and irrelevant testimony which was 
ever brought before a judicial tribunal, ho did 
not do as they deserved. The prisoner has bad, 
moreover, the hardihood to assert that they were 
taken for the purpose of procuring the best pos- 


sible information of the state of the country, and 
of the circumstances of the insurrection; and 
being, therefore, merely accessory evidence in 
the present case, were entitled to more weight. 
This I declare, without hesitation, to be a false, 
hood. They were taken, I aver, for the sole and 
exclusive purpose of vindicating the plunder of 
the begums. They were taken to justify what 
was afterward to be done. Disappointed at 
Benares, he turned to the remaining resource, 

^ the treasures of the princesses ; and prepared, as 
I a pretext for his meditated robbery, these docu- 
ments. 

1 shall proceed to examine the affidavits sever- 
ally, as far as they relate to the charge against 
the begums. They really contain, my Lords, 
nothing except v^ue rumour and improbable 
surmise. It is stated, for example, by one of 
those deponents, a black officer in a regiment of 
sepoys, that having a considerable number of 
persons as hostages in a fort where he com- 
manded, who were sent thither by Colonel Han- 
nay, the country people surrounded the fort and 
demanded their release ; but instead of comply- 
ing with their demand, he put twenty of these 
hostages to death ; and on a subsequent day the 
heads of eighteen more were stmek off, including 
the head of a great rajah. In consequence of 
this last execution, the populace became exceed- 
ingly exasperated, and among the crowd several 
persons were beard to say, that the begums had 
offered a reward of a thousand rupees for the 
bead of every European, one hundred for the 
head of every sepoy officer, and ten for the head 
of a common sepoy. How, my Lords, it appears 
pretty clearly that no such reward was ever 
offered ; for, when this garrison evacuated the 
fort, the people told Captain Gordon, who then 
commanded it, that if he would deliver up bis 
arms and baggage, they would permit him and 
bis men to continue their march unmolested. So 
little did the people, indeed, think of enriching 
themselves by this process of decapitation, that, 
when the detachment of British forces was re- 
duced to ten men, and when of course the 
slaughter of them would have been a work of no 
danger or difficulty, they were still permitted to 
proceed on their route without any interrup- 
tion. 

Captain Gordon himself supposes that the be- 
gums encouraged the country people to rise, be- 
cause, when he arrived at the bank of the river 
Saunda Nutta, at the opposite side of which 
stands the town of Nutta, the fowzdar, or gover- 
nor, who commanded there for the bow [younger] 
begxun, in whose jaghire the town lay, did not 
instarUly send boats to carry him and his men 
over the river ; and because the fowzdar [gover- 
nor] pointed two or three guns across the river. 
Even admitting this statement to be true, I can- 
not see how it is to affect the begums. Where 
is the symptom of hostility? Surely it was the 
duty of the commanding officer of the fort not to 
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let any troops pass untU he ascertainc.l who they 
were, and for what purpose they came. To have 
done otherwise would have been unmilitary, and 
a violation of the most sacred duties of his sta- 
tion. But, my Lords, after a while Captain 
Gordon crosses the river, and finds himself in a 
place of safety as soon as he enters a town which 
was under the authority of the beyums, where he j 
was treated with kindness, and afterward sent 
with a protecting guard to Colonel Hannay. ' 
This last circumstance, which is mentioned in , 
the first affidavit of Captain Gordon, is sup- ' 
pressed in the second, for what purpose it is 
obvious. But let us attend to the testimony of 
Hyder Beg Cawn, who, as the minister of the 
nabob, was the person, certainly, of all others, , 
the best acquainted with the transactions then 
passing in the country. Tliough with every 
source of intelligence open to him, and swearing 
both to rumour and to fact, he does not mention 
a syllable in proof of the pretended rebellion 
which was to dethrone his sovereign, nor even 
hint at anything of the kind. 

Neither, my Lords, is the evidence of the 
Eluglish officers more conclusive. That of Mr 
Middleton, which has been so much relied upon, 
contains but a single passage which is at all 
pertinent, and this is not legal evidence, tie 
says, “ There was a general report that the be- 
gums had given much encouragement and sonic 
aid to the jaghiredars in resisting the resumption, 
and that he bad heard there had been a good 
disposition in them toward the Rajah Cheyto 
Sing.” Hisevidenceismerehearsay. Heknows 
nothing of himself. He saw no insurrection. 
He met with no unfriendly dispositions. But 
on the mere rumonrs which ho had stated did 
this consdentious servant of Mr Hastings with 
promptitude execute the scheme of plunder 
which his master had devised. 

The testimony of Colonel Hannay is of the 
same description. He simply states that " three 
zemindars UM him that they were credibly in- 
formed that the begums had a hostile design 
against the nabob.” When asked who these 
zemindars were, he replied that he was not at 
liberty to disclose their names. They had made 
the communication to him under an express in- 
junction of secrecy which he could not violate. 

There is also the deposition of a Frenchman, 
which is drawn up quite in the style of magnifi- 
cence and glitter which belongs to his nation. 
He talks of having penetrated immeasurable 
wilds; of having seen tigers and other prowlins 
mons^ of the forest; of > having surveyed 
mountains, wd navigated streams ; of having 
enterWned in palaces Md menaced with 
dun^us; of having heard andmierq/^rumours, 

but that he never saw any relJeUious or hostUe 
appearances* \ 

Such, my Lords, are the cohtents of these 
memorable depwiUons, on whiL the prisoner 
relies as a vindication of an 4 of the most 


traiiscendcut rapacity and injustice of wliicli 
there is any record or tradition. 

I know^ my Lords, that if I were in a court of 
law, sitting merely to try the <iucstion of the 
validity of this testimony, to rise in oi<h r to 
comment upon it, I should bo prevented from 
proceeding. By the bench T should be a' Isi d, 
'‘What do you mean to do? There is nolijij.;; 
ill these affidavits upon which wo can permit 
you for a minute to occupy the time of tluj 
Court. There is not, from tlio beginning to tlio 
eod, one particle of legal, substantial, or even 
defensible proof. Wiere is nothing except hear- 
say and rumour.*' But tliough, my Lords, I am 
persuaded that such would be the admonition 
which I should receive from the Court, yet, being 
exceedingly anxious to meet everything at your 
Lordships* bar on which the prisoner can build 
the smallest degree of dependence, I must pray 
your indulgence while 1 examine separately the 
points which are attempted to be set up by these 
affidavits. 

They are three in number : 

1. That the begums gave assistance to Cbeyte 
Sing, Rajah of Benares. 

2. That they encouraged and assisted ih^Jag- 
kiredars to resist the resumption of the jaghxres. 
And, 

3. That they were the principal movere of all 
the commotions in Oude. 

These, my Lords, are the three allegations 
that the affidavits are to sustain, and which are 
accompanied with the general charge that the 
begums were in rebellion. 

(1.) Of the rebellion bore pretended, I cannot, 
my Lords, find a trace. With the care and in* 
defatigable industry of an antiquary, hunting 
for some precious vestige which is to decide the 
truth of his speculations, have I searched for the 
evidence of it* Though we have heard it spoken 
of with os much certainty as the one which hap* 
pened in Scotland in the year 1745, not the 
slightest appearance of it can I discover. I am 
unable to ascertain either the time when, or the 
place where it raged* No army has been seen 
to collect; no battle to be fougbt ; no blood to 
be spilt. It was a rebellion which had for its 
object the destruction of no human creature but 
those who it— it was a rebellion which, 

according to Mr Middleton*s expression, no 
man, either horse or foot, ever marched to quell ! 
The chief justice was the only one who took the 
field against it The force against which it was 
raised instantly xoithdrexo to give it elbow-room; 
and even then, it was a rebelliou which per- 
versely showed itself in acts of ho^ality to 
the nabob whom it was to dethrone, and to the 
English whom it was to extirpate ! Beginning 
in notiiinfff it continued vnUiout raginff, and 
ended as U originaUd/ 

If, my Lords, rebclUons of this mysterious 
nature can happen, it is time to look about us. 
Wlio can say that one does not now exist which 
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meoacea oar safety! Perhaps at the very 
moment I am speaking one ravages oor city ! 
Perhaps it may be by lying perdue in a neigh* 
bearing village f Perhaps, like the oslentatious 
encampment which has given celebrity to Brent- 
ford and Ealing, it may have fired its quarters at 
Hammersmith or Islington, ready to pour down 
its violence at the approach of night ! 

But, my Lords, let ns endeavour to fix the 
time when this horrid rebellion occurred. To 
the 1st of August 1781, it is clear there was 
none. At this <late letters were received from 
Colonel Morgan, the commanding officer of Oude, 
who is silent on the subject. On the 27th of 
September, he gives an accotint of some insur- 
rections at Lucknoxo, the seat of the court, but 
of none at Fyzahad, where the begums resided. 
Nearly of the same date there is a letter from 
Major Hannay, then at the rajah’s court, in 
which the state of his affairs are described, but 
no suspicion expressed of his being assisted by 
the begums. 

At this time, therefore, there was certainly no 
rebellion or disaffection displayed. Nay, we find, 
on the contrary, the nabob going to visit his 
mother, the very princess who is charged >vith 
revolting against bis authority. But, my Lords, 
it is alleged that be was attended by two tbou- 
sand horse, and the inference is drawn by the 
counsel of the prisoner that be took this military 
force to quell the insurrection ; to confirm which 
they appealed to Mr Middleton, who, being 
asked whether these troops were well 'appointed, 
caught in an instant a gleam of martial memory, 
and answered in the affirmative. Unfortunately, 
however, for the martial memory of Mr Middle- 
ton, it is stated by Captain Edwards, who was 
with the nabob as his aide-de-camp, that there 
were not more than five or six hundred horse, 
and these so bad and miserably equipped that 
they were unable to keep up with him, so that 
very few were near bis person or within the 
reach of his command. That of these few, the 
most were mutinous from being ill paid, and 
were rather disposed to promote than put down 
any insurrection. But, ray Lords, I will con- 
cede to the prisoner the full amount of military 
force for which he anxiously contends. I will 
allow the whole two thousand cavalry to enter 
in s gallop into the very city of Fyzabad. For, 
has not Captain Edwards proved that they were 
only the usual guard of the nabob? Has not, 
moreover, Mr Middleton himself declared, rather 
indiscreetly, I confess, “that it is the constant 
custom of. the princes of India to travel with a 
great equipage, and that it would be considered 
an unpardonable disrespect to the person visited 
were they to come unescorted. " This, my Lords, 
is really the truth. The Indian princes never 
perform a journey without a splendid retinue. 
The habits of the East require ostentation and 
parade They do not, as the princes of Europe 
-who sometimes from one motive and some- 


times from another, at times from political views 
and at timea from curiosity, travel, some to 
France to learn manners, and others to Englaud 
to learn liberty — choose to be relieved from the 
pomps of state and the drudgery of equipage. 
But, my Lords, perhaps, in this instance, the 
nabob, wishing to adapt himself to the service 
on which he was going, did dispense with his 
usual style. Hearing of a rebellion without an 
army, he may have thought that it could only, 
with propriety, he attacked by ^prince without 
ayuard! 

It has also been contended, my Lords, in proof 
of this rebellion, that one thousand nudgies 
were raised at Fyzabad, and sent to the assist- 
ance of Cheyte Sing. 

It is deemed a matter of no consequence that 
the officer se<coud in command to the rajah 
[Cheyte Sing], has positively sworn that these 
troops came from Lucknow, and not from Fyza- 
bad. This the prisoner wishes to have con- 
sidered as only the trifling mistake of the name 
of one capital for another. But he has found it 
more difficult to get over the fact which has 
been attested by the same witness, that the 
troops were of a different description from those 
in the service of the begums, being matchlock, 
and not swords men. It is, therefore, manifest 
that the troops were not furnished by the prin- 
cesses, and it seems highly probable that they 
did come from Lucknow ; not that they were 
sent by the nabob, but by some of the powerful 
jaghiredars who have uniformly avowed an aver- 
sion to the English. 

It has been more than once mentioned by 
some of the witnesses, my Lords, that Sabid 
Ally, the younger son of the how [younger] 
begum, was deeply and criminally concerned in 
these transactions. Why was he, therefore, 
permitted to escape with impunity? To this 
question Sir Elijah Impey gave a very satis- 
factory answer when be informed us that the 
young man was miserably poor, and a bank- 
rupt. Here is a complete solution of the enigma. 
There never enters into the mind of Mr Hastings 
a suspician of treason where there is no treasurel 
Sabid Ally found, therefore, protection in his 
poverty, and safety in his insolvency. My Lords, 
the political sagacity of Mr Hastings exhibits 
the converse of the doctrine which the experi- 
ence of history bos established. Hitherto it has 
generally been deemed that the possession of 
property attaches a person to the country which 
contains it, and mokes him cautious how he 
hazards any enterprise which might bo produc- 
tive of innovation, or draw upon him the suspi- 
cion or displeasure of Government ; and that, on 
the contrary, the needy, having no permanent 
stake, are ndways desperate, and easily seduced 
into commotions which promise any change; 
but, my Lords, the prisoner, inverting this 
doctrine, has, in the true spirit of rapacity and 
speculation which belongs to him, never failed 
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to recognise loyalty in vxmt, and to discern 
treasoD in xcedUlil 

Allow me now, my Lords, to lay before you 
some of those proofs which we have collected of 
the steady friendship and good dispositions of 
the begums to the English interests. I have in 
my hands a letter from one of them, which I 
will read, complaining of the cruel and unjust 
suspicions that were entertained of her fidelity. 
Your Lordships must perceive the extraordinary 
energy which the plain and simple language of 
tmth gives to her representations, Her com* j 
plaints ^are eloquence; her supplications, per- 
suasion ; her remonstrances, conviction. 

I call, moreover, the attention of the Court to 
the interference of the bow [younger] begum In 
behalf of Captain Gordon, by which his life was 
saved, at a moment when, if the princesses 
wished to strike a blow against the English, 
they might have done it with success. This 
man, whose life was thus preserved, and who, 
in the first burst of the natural feelings of his 
heart, ponred forth his grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the obligation, afterwards became the 
instrument of the destruction of his protectress. 
I will produce the letter wherein he thanks her 
for her interference, and o^mfesses that he owes 
his life to her bonnty. 

It has been asked, with an air of some triumph, 
why Captain Gordon was not called to the bar? 
Why call him to the bar? Would he not, os he 
has done in his affidavit, suppress the portion of 
testimony we require? I trust that he may never 
be brought to swear in this case till he becomes 
sensible of his guilt, and feels an ardent, con- 
trite seal to do justice to his benefactress, ami 
to render her the most ample atoiicment for tlie 
injuries which she has sustained by his ingrati- 
tude and wickedness. The conduct of Captain 
Gordon, in this instance, is so astonishingly 
depraved, that I confess I am in some degree 
disposed to incredulity, I can scarcely believe 
it possible that, after having repeatedly acknow- 
ledged that he owed his life and liberty to her 
beneficent hand, he could so far forget these 
obligations, as spontaneously, and of his own 
free wll, to come forward, and expend a part of 

preserved, m an 
affidavit by which her min was to be effected I 
My Imowledge of the human heart will bardlv 
permit me to think that any rational being could 
deliberately commit an act of such wanton atro- 

^cen some 

B^dalous deception ; that, led on by Mr Middle- 

ton, he made hia deposition, ignorant to what 
purpose it would be applied 


am indebted to you beyond all |m)- .iMlity t)i 

return, and therefore iny sli.ill bo 

your destrxtcHoii / 

If, my Lords— if I am ri^'bt in my < 
that Captain Gordon was tlius siduciol into tho 
overthrow of Ills benefactress, 1 hope he will 
present himself at your bar, ainl, l^y slating lljf 
imposition which was practised upon him, vindi- 
cate his own character, and tluit of human 
nature, from this foul imputation. 

The original letters which passed on tins 
occasion hetwuen Captain Gordon and tho be- 
gum were transmitted by lier to Mr Mid<lleton, 
for the purpose of lioing shown to tlio governor- 
general. ITiese letters Mr Middleton endea- 
voured to conceal. His letter-book, into which 
they were transcribed, is despoiled of those 
leaves which contained them. When questioned 
about them, he said that ho had dcpositcil 
Persian copies of tho letters in the office at 
Lucknow, and that ho did not bring transla- 
tions of them with him to Calcutta, becauso be 
left the former city tho very next day after re- 
ceiving the originals; but, my Lords, I will 
boldly assert tliat this pretext is a black and 
hartjaetd perjury. It can be proved that 
Middleton received tho letters at least a month 
before he departed from Lucknow. Ho left 
lliat City on the 17th of October, and be re- 
ceived them on the 20th of tho preceding month. 
Well aware that by tliese docniucDts the purity 
of the begums' intentions would be made mani- 
fest; that, while accused of disaffection, their 
attacliment was fully displayed, he, as tlieir 
punishincut was predetermined, found it iieccs- 
^ry to suppress tho testimonials of tbeir inno- 
cence; but, my Lords, these letters, covered as 
they were by every artifice whicli tho vilest 
ingenuity could devise to hide them, have been 
lUscovered, and are now bared to view by the 
aid of that Power to whom all creation must 
bend— to whom nothing, in the whole system of 
thought or action, is impossible; wlio can in- 
vigorate tho arm of infancy with a giant's nerve ; 
who can bring light out of darkness, and good 
out of evil ; can view the confines of hidden 
mischief, and drag forth cacli minister of guilt 
from amid his deeds of darkness and disaster, 
reluctant, alas t and unrepenting, to exemplify, 
at least, if not atone, and to qualify any casual 
sufferings of innocence by tho final doom of its 
opposite; to prove there arc the never-foiling 
corrections of God, to make straight the obli- 
quity of man 1 

My Lords, the prisoner, iu his defence, has as- 
cribed the lienevolent interpo.'?ition of the begum 
in favohr of Captain Gordon to her knowledge of 
the successes of the EngU^)ll. This is an imputa- 
tion as ungenerous ^ it is false. The only suc- 
cess which the British troops met with at this 
time was that of Colonel Blair, on 8d of Sep- 
tember; but ho himself acknowledged, that 
another victory gained at such a loss would be 
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equal to a defeat. The reports that were cir- 
culated throughout the country, so far from 
being calculated to strike the princesses with 
awe of the English, were entirely the reverse. 
These were, that Mr Hastings had been slain at 
Benares, and that the English had sustained the 
most disastrous defeats. 

But, Jiiy Lords, to remove every doubt from 
your minds, I will recur to what never fails me 
— the evidence of the prisoner against himself. 
In a letter to the council, which is on record, he 
confesses that, from the 22d of August to the 
22<1 of September, he was conhned in a situation 
of the utmost hazard ; that bis safety during this 
period was exceedingly precarious, and that the 
affairs of the English were generally thought to 
be unfavourable in the extreme. In his defence, 
however, Mr Hastings has forgotten entirely 
these admissions. It certainly appears that the 
princesses demonstrated the firmness of their 
attachment to the British; not in the seasou of 
prosperity or triumph; not from the impulse of 
fear, nor the prospect of future protection ; but 
that they, with a magnanimity almost unex- 
ampled, came forward at a moment when the 
hoard of collected vengeance was about to burst 
over our heads ; when the mea.sure of European 
gttilt in India was completely filled by the 
oppressions which had just been exercised on 
the unfortunate Cheyte Sing ; and when offended 
Heaven seemed, at last, to interfere to change 
the meek dispositions of the natives, to awaken 
their resentment, and to inspirit their revenge. 

(2.) On the autmi allegation, niy Lords, 
namely, “That the begums encouraged and 
aided the jaghiredars,” I do not think it neces- 
sary to say much. It is evident, from the 
letters of Mr Middleton, that no such aid was 
required to awaken resentments, which must, 
indeed, unavoidably have arisen from the nature 
of an affair in which so many powerful interests 
were involved. The jaghirts depending were of 
an immense amount, and as their ouT.ers, by the 
resumption of them, would be at once reduced 
to poverty and distress, they wanted surely no 
new instigation to resistance. It is ridiculous 
to attempt to impute to the begums, without a 
shadow of proof, the inspiring of sentiments 
which must inevitably have been excited in the 
breast of every jaghiredar by the contemplation 
of the injury and injustice which were intended 
to he done him. Reluctant to waste the time of 
the Court, I will dismiss the discussion of this 
charge by appealing to your Lordships individu- 
ally to dcferinini’, whether, on a proposal being 
made to omfiscaU your several estates (and tlie 
cases are precisely analogous), the incitements 
of any two ladies of lliis kingdom would be at 
all required to kindle your rescnlincuts and to 
rouse you to oppo.sition 1 

(3.) The commotions, my Lords, which pre- 
vailed in Oude have also been attributed to the 
begums, and constitute the ihird and remaining 


allegation against them. But these disorders, I 
confidently aver, were, on the contrary, the work 
of the English, which I will show by the most 
incontestable evidence. 

They were produced by their rapacity and 
violence, and not by the “perfidious artifices” 
of these old women. To drain the province of 
its money, every species of cnielty, of extortion, 
of rapine, of stealth, was employed by the emis- 
saries of Mr Hastings. The nabob perceived 
the growing discontents among the people, and, 
alarmed at the consequences, endeavoured, by 
the strongest representations, to rid his devoted 
country of the oppressions of its invaders, and 
particularly from the vulture grasp of Colonel 
Hannay; swearing by Mohammed that if “this 
tyrant were not removed he would quit the pro- 
vince,” as a residence in it was no longer to be 
endured.* Thus this mild people suffered for a 
while in barren anguish and inefl'ectual bewail- 
ings. At length, however, in their meek bosoms, 
where injury never before begot resentment, nor 
despair aroused to courage, increased oppres- 
sion had its effect. They determined on resist- 
ance. They collected round their implacable foe 
[Colonel Hannay], and had nearly sacrificed him. 
So deeply were they impressed with the sense of 
their wrongs, that they would not even accept 
of life from their oppressors. They threw them- 
selves upon the swords of the soldiery, and 
sought death as the only termluation of their 
sorrows and persecutions. Of a people thus 
injure and thus feeling, it is an audacious 
fallacy to attribute their conduct to any external 
impulse. My Lords, the true cause of it is to 
be traced to the first-born principles of man. It 
grows with his growth; it strengthens with his 
strength. It teaches him to understand; it 
euables him to feel. For where there is human 
fate, can there be a penury of human feeling 1 
Where there is injury, will there not be resent- 
ment? Is not despair to be followed by courage? 
The God of battles pervades and penetrates the 
inmost spirit of man, and, rousing him to shake 
off the burden that is grievous, and the yoke 
that is galling, reveals the law written on his 
heart, and the duties and privileges of his 
nature. 

If, my Lords, a sti’anger had at this time 
entered the province of Oude, ignorant of what 
had happened since the death of Siyah Dowlab 
—that prince who with a savage heart had sliU 
"real Hues of character, and who, with all his 
ferocity in war, had, with a cultivating hand, 
urcs.rvcd to his country the wealth which it 
derived from benignant skies and a prolific so il 

• “ Wlien Colonel Ilunnay ciiteretUhe service of tJie 
nabob, being sent there by ll.istings with British troops, 
he was a man in lie was described by one of 

the witnesses as ' Involved In his circumstances. At 
the end of three years, ho was understood to have 
realised a fortune of thru hundrtd thtiuand pounds 
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-if, observing the wide and general devastation 
of fields unclothed and brown ; of vegetation 
burned up and extinguished ; of villages depopu- 
lated and in ruin ; of temples unroofed and 
perishing; of reservoirs broken doNvn and dry, 
this stranger should ask, “ What has thus laid 
waste this beautiful and opulent land; what 
monstrous madness has ravaged with wide- 
spread war; what desolating foreign foe; what 
civil discords; what disputed sacccssion; what 
religious zeal ; what fabled monster has stalked 
abroad, and, with malice and mortal enmity to 
man, withered by the grasp of death every 
growth of nature and humanity, all means of 
delight, and each original, simple principle of 
bare existence?” the answer would have been, 
“Not one of these causes 1 No wars have ravaged 
these lands and depopulated these villages I 
No desolating foreign foe 1 No domestic broils I 
No disputed succession! No religious, super- 
serviceable zeall No poisonous monster! No 
affliction of Providence, which, while it scourged 
us, cut off the sources of resuscitation I No ! 
This damp of death is the mere effusion of 
British amity 1 We sink under the pressure of 
their support I We writhe under their perfidious 
gripe I They have embraced us with their pro- 
tecting arms, and lo ! these are the fruits of their 
alliance?” 

What then, my Lords I shall we bear to be told 
that, under such circumstances, the exasperated 
feelings of a whole people, thus spurred on to 
clamour and resistance, were excited hy the poor 
and feeble influence of the begums? After hear- 
ing the description given hy an eye-witness 
[Colonel Naylor, successor of Hannay]* of the 
paroxysm of fever and delirium into which 
despair threw the natives when on the banks of 
the polluted Ganges, panting for breath, they 
tore more widely open the lips of their gaping 
wounds, to accelerate their dissolution ; and 
while their blood was issuing, presented their 
ghastly eyes to heaven, breathing their last and 
fervent prayer that the dry earth might not be 
suffered to drink their blood, but that it might 
rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the eter- 
nal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their 
country— will it be said that all this was brought 
about by the incantations of these begums in 
their secluded zenana ; or that they could in- 
spire this enthusiasm and this despair into the 
breasts of a people who felt no grievance, and 
had suffered no torture ? What motive, then, 
could have such influence in their bosom ? What 
motive I That which nature, the common par- 
eut, plants in tho bosom of man ; and which 
though it may be less active in the Indian than 
111 tho Englishman, is still congenial with, and 
makes a part of his being. That feeling which 


* TliU is considered by many m the most gtanhio 


tells him that man was never made to be tlio 
property of man ; Imt tliat, wlicn iti tlic prido 
and insolcnco of power, one hiiniaii creatnr.; 
dares to tyrannifle over another, it Ih a power 
usurped, and resistance is a duty. That principle 

which tells him that rcsistanco to power iiBurp.al 
is not merely a duty which he owes to himself 
and to his neighbour, hut a duly wliich he owes 
to his God, in asserting and maintaining the 
rank which He gave him in his creation. That 
principle which neither the rudeness of ignorance 
can stifle, nor tho enervation of refinement ex- 
tinguish! ITiat principle which makes it l>aso 
for a man to suffer when he ought to act; which, 
tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of Providence, spurns at the arro- 
gant distinctions of man, and indicates tho inde- 
pendent quality of his race. 

I trust now that your Lordships con feel no 
hesitation in acquitting the unfortunate prin- 
cesses of this allegation. But though the 
innocence of the begums may be confessed, it 
does not necessariljr follow, 1 am ready to allow, 
that, tbe prisoner roust bo guilty. There is a 
possibility that be might have been deluded by 
others, and incautiously led into a false conclu- 
sion. If this be proved, my Lords, I will cheer- 
fully abandon tho present charge. But if, on 
the other hand, it shall appear, os I am confident 
it will, that in bis subsequent conduct there was 
a mysterious concealment denoting conscious 
guilt; if all his narrations of the business be 
found marked with inconsistency and contradic- 
tion, there can be, 1 think, a donbt no longer 
entertained of his criminality. 

It will be easy, my Lords, to prove that such 
concealment was actually practised. From tho 
month of September, in which the seizure of tho 
treasures took place, till tbe succeeding January, 
no intimation whatever was given of it hy Mr 
Hastings to the council at Calcutta. But, my 
Lords, look at tho mode in which this conceal- 
ment is attempted to be evaded. The first pre- 
text is, </i« wa/tt of leisurei Contemptible false- 
hood I He could amuse his fancy at this juncture 
with the composition of Eastern tales, but to 
give an account of a rebellion which convulsed 
an empire, or of bis acquiring so largo an amount 
of treasure, he had no time / 

The second pretext is, that all communication 
between Calcntta and Fyzabad was cut off. This 
is no less untrue. By comparing dates, it will 
be seon that letters, now in our possession, passed 
at this period between Mr Middleton and the 
prisoner. Even Sir Elijah Impey has unguard- 
edly declared that the road leading from the one 
city to the other was as clear from interruption 
os that between London and any of the neigh- 
bouring villt^es. So satisfied am indeed, on 
this point, that I am willing to lay aside every 
other topic of criminality against the prisoner, 
and to rest this prosecution alone on tho question 
of the validity of tho reasons assigned for the . 
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concealment wo have alleged. Let those, my 
Lords, who still retain any doubts on the subject, 
turn to the prisoner’s narrative of his journey to 
Benarea. They will there detect, amid a mot- 
ley mixture of cant and mystery, of rhapsody 
and enigma, the most studious concealment. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, why did Mr Hast- 
ings use all these efforts to veil this business? 
Tliongh it is not strictly incumbent on me to 
give an answer to the question, yet I will say 
that he had obviously a reason for it. Looking 
to the natural effect of deep injuries on the 
human mind, he thought that oppression must 
beget resistance. The attempt which the begums 
might be driven to make in their own defence, 
though really the effect, he was determined to 
represent as the cause oi his proceedings. He 
was here only repeating the experiment which 
he so successfully performed in the case of Chey te 
Sing. Even when disappointed in those views 
by the natural meekness and submission of the 
princesses, he could not relinquish the scheme ; 
and hence, in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
January 6, 1782, he represents the subsequent 
disturbances in Oude as the cause of the violent 
>nca.sures he had adopted two months previous 
to the existence of these disturbances I He there 
congratulates his masters on the seizure of the 
treasures which he declares, by the law of Mo- 
hammed, were the property of Asoph ul Dow- 
lab. 

My Lords, the prisoner more than once as- 
sured the House of Commons that the inhabi- 
tants of Asia believed him to be a preternatural 
being, gifted with good fortune or the peculiar 
favourite of Heaven ; and that Providence never 
failed to take up and carry, by wise but hidden 
means, every project of his to its destined end. 
Thus, in his blasphemous and vulgar puritanical 
jargon, did Mr Hastings libel the course of Pro- 
vidence. Thus, according to biro, when his cor- 
ruptions and briberies were on the eve of exposure, 
Providence inspired the heart of Nuncomar to 
commit a low, base crime, in order to save Lim 
from ruin.* Thu.s, also, in his attempts on 
Cheyte Sing, and his plunder of the begums, 
Providence stepped forth, and inspired the one 
with resistance and the other with rebellion, to 
forward bis purposes ! Thus, my Lords, did he 
arrogantly represent himself a.s a man not only 
the favourite of Providence, but as one for whose 
sake Providence departed from the eternal course 
of its o^vn wise dispensations, to .assist his ad- 
ministration by the elaboration of all that is 
deleterious and ill; hcaeen-hom /orgcrics~in’ 
spired treasons — providmlial rebcUionsf ar- 
raigning that Providence- - 

• Nuncomar, a Hindoo of lii.eli i.nik, wlio at one time 
accused Hastings of receiving biil>w. He Wiis al the 
same time accused by Hastings of forging a l>ond. 
wlien ho was arraigned before the Supreme Comt of 
licngal and condemned to deatli. 


"Whose works are goodness, and whose ways tN 
right.” 

It does undoubtedly, my Lords, bear a strange 
appearance, that a man of reputed ability, like 
the prisoner, even when acting wrongly, should 
have recourse to so many bungling artifices, and 
spread so thin a veil over his deceptions. But 
those who are really surprised at thb circum- 
stance must have attended very little to the de- 
meanour of Mr Hastings. Through the whole 
of his defence upon this charge, sen-sible that 
truth would undo him, he rests his hopes on 
falsehood. Observing this rule, he has drawn 
together a set of falsehoods without consistency, 
and >Yithout connection ; not knowing, or not 
remembering, that there is nothing which re- 
quires so much care in the fabrication, as a 
system of lies. The scries must be regular and 
unbroken ; but his falsehoods ore eternally at 
variance, and demolish one another. Indeed, in 
all his conduct, he seems to be actuated bat by 
ono principle, to do things contrary to the estal^ 
lished form. This architect militave<( against 
the first principles of the art He begins with 
the frieze and the capital, and lays the base of 
the column at the top. Thus turning his edifice 
upside down, he plumes himself upon the novelty 
of bis idea, till it comes tumbling about his ears. 
Rising from these mins, he is soon found rearing 
a similar structure. He delights in difficulties, 
and disdains a plain and secure foundation. He 
loves, on the contrary, to build on a precipice, 
and to encamp on a mine. Inured to falls, he 
fears not danger. Frequent defeats have given 
him a hardihood, without impressing a sense of 
disgrace. 

It was once, my Lords, a maxim, as much ad- 
mitted in the practice of common life os in the 
schools of philosophy, that where Heaven is in- 
clined to destroy, it begins with frenzying tlie 
intellect. " Quern Deus vult perdere prius de- 
mentat” This doctrine the right honourable 
manager (Mr Burke), who opened generally to 
your Lordships the articles of impeachment, 
still further extended. He declared that the co- 
existence of vice and prudence was incompatible ; 
that the vicious man, being deprived of bis best 
energies, and curtailed in his proportion of 
understanding, was left with such a short-sighted 
penetration as could lay no claim ioprudenee. 
This is the sentiment of my noble and exalted 
friend, whose name Icannevermention but with 
re.spect and admiration due to his virtue and 
talents ; whose proud disdain of vice can only.be 
equalled by the ability with which ho exposes and 
controls it; to whom I look up with homage; 
who.scgeiiius is commensurate with philanthropy; 
who.so memory will stretch itself beyond the 
Heeling objects of any little partial shuflling— 
tbrough Uic whole wide range of human know- 
ledge and honourable aspiration after good— as 
large as tlic system wbicL forms life— as lasting 
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as those objects which adorn it ; but in this 
sentiment, so honourablo^to my friend, I cannot 
implicitly agree. If the true definition of pni- 
dence be the successful m.-inagemcut and conduct 
of a purpose to its end, I can at once bring in- 
stances into view where this species of prudence 
belonged to minds distinguished by the atrocity 
of their actions. When I survey the history of 
a Philip of Maccdon, of a Ccesar, of a Cromwell, 

I perceive great guilt successfully conducted, il 
not by legitimate discretion, at least by a con- 
summate craft, or by an all-coiniiianJing sag-v 
city, productive of precisely the same effects. 
These, however, I confess, were isolated char- 
acters, who left the vice they dared to follow 
either in the state of dependent vassalage, or in- 
volved it in destruction, Snch is the perpetual 
law of nature, that virtue, whether placed in a 
circle, more contracted or enlarged, moves with 
sweet concert. There Is no dissonance to jar ; 
no asperity to divide ; and that harmony which 
makes its felicity at the same time constitutes its 
protection. Of vice, on the contrary, the parts 
are disunited, and each in barbarous language 
clamours for its pre-eminence. It is a scene 
where, though one domineering passion may 
have sway, the others still press forward with 
their dissonant claims ; and, in the moral world, 
effects waiting on their causes, the discord which 
results, of course, ensures defeat 
In this way, my Lords, I believe the failure of 
Mr Hastings is to be explained, and snch, I 
trust, will be the fate of all who shall emulate 
his character or his conduct The doctrine of 
my friend, from what I have said, can, therefore, 
hold only in those minds which caunot be satis- 
fied with the indulgence of a single crime ; where, 
instead of one base master passion having the 
complete sway, to which all the faculties are 
subject, and on which alone the mind is bent, 
there is a combustion and rivalry among a num- 
ber of passions yet baser, when pride, vanity, 
avarice, lust of power, cruelty, all at once actu- 
ate the human soul and distract its functions ; 
all of them at once filling their several spaces, 
some in their larger, some in their more con’ 
tracted orbits ; all of them struggling for pre- 
emineucc, and c.ich counteracting the other In 
Buch a mind, undoubtedly, great crimes can 
never be accompanied by prudence. There is a 
fortunate disability, occasioned by the conten- 
tion, that rescues the human species from tlio 
ullainy of the intcnti<?n. Such is the original 
denunciation of nature. Not so with the nfbler 

wmT' ■ 

A perfect and substantial agreement gives an 
accession of vigour to each. and. sprcad.Whcfr 
j^uence in every direction, like the divle in- 
telh^ence and benignity from which they flow 
they ascertain it to the individual by which S 


Jfy I-onls^ I Klhill now rov*'it ftv.un to tlio 
claims m*a<lc on the rrin‘*<‘>’ ' ••I i)wl\ 'I’Imi 
counsel for llic prisoner )iavo to im- 

press on tlie Court tho itlua th.il tlji' iial'oli \v,iv 
a prince sovcivi^'iily :tritl ju no 

ttogree sniijcct to tlie control of Mr llustin;/;; 
liut, after the muiiliorless proofs wt* Imvo ruliinrtil 
of liis being, on tlie contrary, a mere ciplnT mj 
llie hands of t!io govemor-gmcral, your Lord- 
ships will require of thorn, to create sucIj a con* 
viction on your ininfl*', niurli more conclusive 
evidence than any >vliich they have liitliorlo 
presented. I believe, holli as regards tlie n - 
sumption of tlio jaffhtres^ and especially llni 
seizure of tho treasures, tliey will find it very 
(liflicult to show the indciKmdencc of Uio jirincc. 

It has, my Lords, been strenuously contended 
OD our parts that the measure of seizing the 
treasures originated with Ihe and in 

maintenance of the position we have brought 
forward a chain of testimony clear, and, wo 
think, satisfactory ; hut the counsel for tho 
prisoner, on the other hand, assort with equal 
earnestness, that Die projiosition for seizing the 
treosnres came originally from the nabob. Tt is 
tlicrcfore ineumbent on them to support their 
assertion by proof, as we have done. Certainly 
the best evidence of the fact would bo tho ex* 
hibition of the letter of the nabob to Mr Hast- 
ings, III which they allege tho i^roposition was 
made. Wliy, then, is not this docnniont, which 
must at once settle all disputation on tho huIn 
jeet, produced? Tho truth is, there is no such 
letter. I peremptorily deny it, and challenge 
the prisoner and his counsel to produce a letter 
or paper containing any proposition of tho kind 
coming immediately from tho prince, 

My Lords, the seizure of the treasures and the 
ja^kires was the effect of a dark cemspiraej/y in 
which six persons were concerned. Three of 
the con$piratoi*s were of a higher order. Those 
were Mr Hastings, who may be consitlercd as 
the principal and leader in this black alTair; Mr 
Middleton, the English resident at Lucknow ; 
and Sir Elijah impey. Tho three inferior or 
subordinate conspirators were Hydcr Big Cawn, 
the nominal minister of the nabob, but in reality 
the creature of Mr Hastings, Colonel llannay, 
and All Ibrahim Khan. 

Sir Elijah Impey was entrusted by Mr Hust- 
ings to carry his orders to Mr Middleton, and 
I to concert with him tho means of carrying them 
into execution. Tho chief justice, my Lords, 
being a principal actor in the whole of this 
iniquitous busLucsS| it will bo necessary to take 
notice of some parts of tho evidence which 
he has delivered upon oath at your Lordships’ 
bar. 

When asked what became of the I’crsian afli- 
davits sworn before him, after he had delivered 
them to Mr Bastings, he replied that he reoUp 
did no< know! He ^Yas also asked if he had 
them translated, or knew of their having been 
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translated, or hod any conversation with Mr 
Hastings on the subject of the affidavits. lie 
replied, “that he knew nothing at all of their 
having been translated, and that he had no con- 
versation whatever with Mr Hastings on the 
subject of the affidavits after he had delivered 
them to him.” He was next asked whether he ' 
did not think it a little singular that he should 
not have held any conversation with the governor- 
general on a subject of so much moment as that 
of the afiidavits which he had taken. His answer 
was that ho did not think it singular, because 
he left Chuiiar the very day after he delivered 
the affidavits to Mr Hastings. By this answer 
the witness certainly meant it should be under- 
stood tliat when he quitted Cliunar he left the 
governor-general behind him; but it appears, 
from letters written by the witness himself, and 
wliich we liave already laid before the Court, that 
he arrived at Chunar on the 1st of December 
1781 ; that he then began to take the affidavits, 
and, when completed, he and Mr Hastings 
(JhunaT in company, and set out on the road to 
Benares ; and that, after being together from 
the first to the sixth of the month, the former 
took leave of the latter, and proceeded on his 
journey to Calcutta, Here, then, my Lords, 
we detect a subterfuge artfully contrived to 
draw you into a false conclusion 1 There is also 
another part of the witness’s evidence which is 
entitled to as little credit. He has sworn that 
he knew nothing of the Persian affidavits having 
been translated. Now, my Lords, we formerly 
produced a letter from Major William Davy, 
the confidential secretary and Persian translator 
to the governor-general, in wliicli he states that 
he made an affidavit before Sir Elijah Impey at 
Bu.xar on the 12th of December, just six days 
after Sir Elijah parted from Mr Hastings, swear- 
ing that the papers annexed to the affidavits 
were /ailh/ul translations of the Persian aj}i- 
davits! What shall we say, my Lords, of such 
testimony? I will make only one remark upon 
it which I shall borrow from an illustrious 
man : “Iffiat no one could tell wliere to look for 
truth, if it could not be found on the judgment 
scat, or know what to credit, if the affirmation 
of a judge was not to be trusted." 

I have, my Lords, before observed, th.at the 
chief justice was entrusted by the prisoner to 
concert with Mr Middleton the means of carry- 
ing into execution the order of which he was the 
hearer from the govenior-genei a1 to the resident. 
These orders do not appear anywhere in writing, 
but your Lordships are ac<iuaintcd with tlicir 
jjiirport. The Court must recollect that Air 
Middleton w.as instructed by them to persuade 
the nabob to propose, as from himself, to Mr 
llaslings, the seizure of the begums’ treasures. 
That this was really so appears undeniably as 
well from the tenor of Mr Middleton’s letter on 
the subject, as from the prisoner’s account of 
the business in his defence. Evidently, Mr 


Hastings was on this occasion hobbled by diffi- 
culties which put all his ingenuity into requisi- 
tion. He was aware that it mnst seem extni- 
ordinary that at the very moment bo was con- 
fiscating the property of the begums, on the 
pica of their treasonable machinations, he should 
stipulate that an annual allowance equal almost 
to the produce of that property should be 
secured to them. Though he bad accused the 
princesses of rebellion, by which, of course, 
their treasures were forfeited to the State, yet 
he was reluctant to appear as the principal in 
seizing them. 

Do not, my Lords, these embarrassments prove 
that the prisoner was sensible of the injustice 
of his proceedings? If the princesses were in 
rebellion, there could be no ground for his de- 
murring to seize their property. The conscious- 
ness of their innocence could alone, therefore, 
make him timid and irresolute. To get rid at 
once of his difficulties, he resorts to the ex- 
pedient which I have before stated, namely, of 
giving directions to Sir Elijah Impey that Mr 
' Middleton should urge the nabob to propose, as 
' from himself, the seizure of the treasures. My 
Lords, the nnhappy prince, without a will of 
his own, consented to make the proposal, as an 
' alternative for the resumption of theyc^Airea; 
a measure to which he had the most unconquer- 
able reluctance, ilr Hastings, as it were to 
indulge the nabob, agreed to the proposal ; re- 
joicing, at the same time, that bis scheme had 
proved so far successful ; for he thought this 
propo.sal, coming from the nabob, would free 
him from the odium of so unpopular a plunder- 
ing. But the artifice was too shallow; and 
your Lordships are now able to trace the 
me-osure to its source. The Court will see from 
the evidence that Mr Hastings suggested it fo 
Sir Elijah Impey, tliat Sir Elijah Impey might 
suggest it to Middleton, that Jliddleton might 
suggest it to the nabob, tlujl his Highness might 
suggest it to Mr Hastings: and thus the sug- 
gestion returned to the place from which it had 
originally set out ! 

One single passage of a letter, written by 
Middleton to Mr Hastings on the 2d of Decem- 
ber 1781, will make this point as clear as day. 
He informs the governor -general that “the 
nabob, wishing to evade the measure of resum- 
ing the jaghires, had sent him a message to the 

following purport: that if the measure proposed 
was intended to procure the payment of the 
balance due to tlic Company, he could better 
and more expeditiously effect that object by 
taking from his mother the treasures of Ins 
father, which he asserted to be in her hands, 
and to which he claimed a right, founded on 
Iho laws of the Koran ; and that it would be 
sufficient that ho [Mr Hastings] would hint bis 
opinion upon it, without giving a formed fndiM 
to llio measure proposed.” Mr Jiiddle 
added, “the resumption of jaghires it i» 
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necessar/ to suspend till I have your answer to 
this letter.” 

In the first place, it is clear from this letter 
that, though the nabob consented to make the 
desired proposal for seizing the treasures, it was 
only as an alternative; for it never entered into 
his head both to seize the treasures and resume 
the jaghires. llie former measure he wished 
to substitute in the room of the latter, and by 
no means to couple them together. But Mr 
Hastings was too nice a reasoner for the prince. 
He insisted that one measure should be carried 
into execution, because the nabob had proposed 
it; and the other, because he himself determined 
upon it. 

It also appears that the nabob was taught to 
plead his right to the treasures, as founded upon 
laws of the Koran. Not a word was said 
about the guarantee and treaty which had barred 
that right, whatever it might have been I But, 
my Lorde, if all Mr Bastings would have the 
world believe is true, he [the nabob] had still a 
much better title— one against which the trc.aty 
and guarantee could not be raised, and this was 
the treason of the begums, by which they for- 
feited all their property to the State, and every 
claim upon English protection. On this right 
by forfeiture, the nabob, however, was silent. 
Being a stranger to the rebellion, and to the 
treason of his parents, he was reduced to the 
necessity of reviving a right under the laws of 
the Koran, which the treaty and guarantee had 
for ever extinguished. 

This letter, moreover, contains this remark- 
able expression, namely, “that it would be 
sufficient to hint his pir Hastings'] opinum 
upon it, without giving a formal sanctiem to ths 
tMosure proposed." Why this caution I If (he 
begums were guilty of treason, why should he 
be fearful of declaring to the world that it was 
not the practice of the Euglish to protect re- 
bellious subjects, and prevent their injured 
sovereigns from proceeding ^nst them accord- 
ing to law?— that he considered the treaty and 
guarantee, by which the begums held their 
property, as no longer binding upon the English 
Government, who consequently could have no 
further right to interfere between the nabob 
and his rebellious parents, but must leave him 
at Uberty to puuUh or forgive them as he should 
think fit! But, my Lords, instead of holding 
this language, which manliness and conscious 
integrity would have dictated, had he been cou- 
vinMd of the guUt of the begums, Mr Hastings 
wished to derive aU possible advantage from 
active measures against them, and at the same 
tune so to to save appearances, as that he might 
be thought to hejjosstw in the affair 


I challfliK*^ counKC'l t'i»r tin* pri to jifO* 
diico it, or to acfonot s ili ily to y^^ir 

Lordsliips for iU not having' u opfoi 

the Company’a records, Nor in thi.s iny 
the only suppression of which have rc^i'-oji to 
complain. The affirlavit of Goiilas.n Iloy, nvIui 
lived at Fyzabad, the residence of tl^o 
and who was known to bo their enemy, is also 
suppressed. No person could l^e so well in- 
formed of their guilt, if they had hwu guilty, 
03 Goulass Uoy, who resided upon IIjo Hpol 
where levies were said to have been ina<lo ff>r 
Cheyte Sing by their order. If, therefore, liis 
testimony had not destroyed tlio charge of a re- 
bellion on the part of the begums, tbero in no 
doubt but it would have been carefully pre- 
served. Tlie infomiatiou of Mr Scott has, more- 
over, been withheld from us. Tliia gentleman 
lived unmolested at Taunda. where Sumshiro 
Khan commanded for the begums, and where be 
carried on an extensive manufacture without 
the least hindrance from this supposed dis< 
affected governor. Mr Scott was at Taunda too 
when it was said that the governor pointed the 
guns of the fort upon Captain Gordon's party. 
If this circumstance, my Lords, did really 
happen, Mr Scott must have heard of it, as he 
was himself at the time under the protection 
of those very guns. Why, then, is not tbo 
examination of this gentleman produced 1 I 
believe your liCrdsbips are satisfied that, if it 
bad supported the allegations against Sunishire 
Klian, it would not have been cancelled. 

It is not clear to me, niy Lords, Uiat, as 
servile a tool as Mr Middleton was, tlic jirisoner 
entrusted him with every part of his intentions 
throughout the business of the begums. lie cer- 
tainly mistrusted, or pretended to mistnist liitn, 
in Ilia proceedings relative to the resumption of 
ihv jayhires. When it began to bo rumoincd 
abroad that terms so favourable to the nabob as 
he obtained in the treaty of Chunor — by which Mr 
Hastings consented to withdraw the temporary 
brigade, and to remove the English gentlemon 
from Oude— would never have been granted, if 
the nabob had not bribed the parties concern oil 
in the negotiation to betray the interests of tlie 
Company, Mr Hastings cemfirmed the report by 
actually charging Mr Middleton and his assistant 
resident, Mr Johnson, with having accepted of 
bribes* They both joined in the most solemn 
assurances of their innocence, and called God 
to witness the truth of their declarations. Mr 
Hastings, after this, appeared satisfied; possibly 
the consciousness that he had in bis own pocket 
the only bribe which was given on the occasion, 
the £100,000, might have made him the less 
earnest in prosecuting any further in<iuiry into 
the business. 

A passage in a letter from Mr Hastings shows 
that he did not think proper to commit to wriU 
ing all the orders which he wished Mr Middluton 
to execute ; for there Mr Hastings expresses his 
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doubts of the resideut’s “firmness and actirity; 
and, above all, of his recoUeelioH of bis instruc* 
tions and their importance ; and said, that if he, 
Mr Middleton, could not rely on his own power, 
and the means he possessed for performing those 
services, lie would/r« him from the charge, and 
proceed to Lucknow and undertake it himself." 
My Lords, you must presume that the instruc- 
tions here alluded to were verhcU; for had they 
been wTitten, there could be no danger of their 
being forgot. I call upon the counsel to state 
the nature of those instructions, which were 
deemed of so much importance, that the governor | 
was so greatly afraid Mr Middleton would not 
recollect them, and which, nevertheless, he did \ 
not dare to commit to writing. 

To make your Lordships understand some 
other expressions in the above passage, I must 
recall to your memory, that it has appeared in 
evidence that Mr Middleton had a strong objec- 
tion to the resumption of the jaghires; which 
he thought a service of so much danger, that he 
removed Mrs Middleton and his family when he 
was about to enter upon it; for he expected 
resistance not only from the begums, but from 
the nabob's own aumeels [agents]; who, knowing 
that the prince was a reluctant instrument in 
the hands of the English, thought they would 
please him by opposing a measure to which he 
had given bis authority againet his will. Middle- 
ton undoubtedly expected the whole country 
would unanimously rise against him ; and there- 
fore it was, my Lords, that be suspended the 
execution of the order of resumption, imtil he 
should find whether the seizure of the treasures, 
proposed as an aliemative, would be accepted 
as suck. The prisoner pressed him to execute 
the order for resuming the jaghires, and oflfered 
to go himself upon that service if he should 
decline it. Middleton at last, having received 
a thundering letter from Mr Ha.stings, by which 
he left him to act under “ a dreadful responsi- 
bility,” set out for Fyzabad. 

My Lords, for all the cruelties and barbarities 

ihat were executed there, the governor-general 
in his narrative says, he does not hold himself 
answerable, because ho commanded Middleton 
to be personally present during the whole of the 
transaction, until he should complete the seizing 
of the treasures aud resuming the jaghires. But 
for what purpose did he order Middleton to be 
I. resent? I will show, by quoting the orders 
verbatim: “You yourself roust he personally 
present; you must not allow any negotiation or 
forbearance, but must prosecute both services, 
until the begums are at the entire mercy of the 
nabob.” These peremptory orders, given under 
“a dreadful responsibility,” were not issued, 
my Lords, as you see, for purposes of /j«jnaniYy; 
not that the presence of the resident might 
restrain the violence of the soldier; hut th.at he 
nii-^ht be a icatch upon the nabob, to steel hts 
hc^rt against the feelings ol returning nature in 


his breast, and prevent the possibility of his 
relenting, or granting any terms to his mother 
and grandmother. This, truly, was the abomin- 
able motive wliich induced the prisoner to com- 
mand the personal attendance of hliddleton, 
and yet, my Lords, he dares to say that be is 
not responsible for the horrid scene which en- 
sued. 

[Here Mr Sheridan w'as taken ill, and re- 
tired for a while to try if in the fresh air ho 
could recover, so as that be might conclude 
all he bad to say upon the evidence on the 
second charge. Some time after, Mr Fox in- 
formed their Lordships that Mr Sheridan was 
much better, but that he felt he was not suffi- 
ciently so to be able to do justice to the subject 
be had in hand. The managers therefore hoped 
their Lordships would be pleased to appoint a 
future day, oil which Mr Shcridau would finish 
bis observations on the evidence. 

Upon this, their Lordships returned to their 
own House, and adjourned the Court] 

My Lords, permit me to remind you, that 
when I had last the honour of addressing you, I 
concluded with submitting to the Court the 
whole of the correspondence, as far as it could 
be obtained, between the principal and agents 
in the nefarious plot carried on against the 
nabob vizier and the begums of Onde. These 
letters demand of the Court the most grave and 
deliberate attention, os containing not only a 
narrative of that foul and unmanly conspiracy, 
but also a detail of the motives and ends for 
which it was formed, and an exposition of the 
trick and quibble, the prevarication and the un- 
tnith with which it was then acted, and is now 
attempted to be defended. It will here be 
naturally Inquired, with some degree of surprise, 
how the private correspondence which thus 
establishes the guilt of its authors came to light? 
This was owing to a mutual resentment which 
broke out about the middle of December 1782, 
l)ctween the parties. Mr Middleton, on the one 
Land, became jealous of the abatement of Mr 
Hastings’ confidence ; and the governor-general 
was incensed at the tardiness with which the 
resident proceeded. 

From this moment, shyness and suspicion be- 
tween the principal and the agent took place. 
Middleton hesiUted about the expediency of 
resuming the jaghires, and began to doubt 
whether the advantaec would be equal to the 
risk. Mr Hastings, whether he apprehended 
tliat Middleton was retarded by any return of 
liumanity or sentiments of justice, by any secret 
combination with tho begum and her son, or a 
wisli to take the lion's share of the plunder to 
himself, was exasperated at tho delay. 
ton represented the unwillingness of the nat^n 
to execute tho measure— the low state of ms 
linancos— that his troops were mutinous for 
waut of pay-that his life had been in dang« 
from an insurrection among them— and that m 
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this moment of distress he had offered £100,000, 
in addition to a liko sum paid before, as an 
equivalent for the resumption which was de- 
manded of him. Of this offer, however, it now 
appears, the naiob kii4xo nothing t In conferring 
an obligation, my Lords, it is sometimes con- 
trived, from motives of delicacy, that the namo 
of the donor shall be concealed from the person 
obliged; but here it was reserved for Middle- 
ton to refine this sentiment of delicacy, so as to 
leave the person giving utterly ignorant of the 
faeour he bestowed! 

But notwithstanding these little differences 
and suspicions, Mr Hastings and Mr Middleton, 
on the return of tho latter to Calcutta in Octol)er 
1782, lived in the same style of friendly collu- 
sion and fraudulent familiarity as formerly. 
After, however, an intimacy of about six 
months, the governor-general very unexpectedly 
arraigns his friend before the Board at Calcutta. 
It was on this occasion that the prisoner, rashly 
for himself, bnt happily for the purposes of 
justice, produced these letters. 'Wbatever, my 
Lords, was the meaning of this proceeding — 
whether it was a juggle to elude inquiry, or 
whether it was intended to make an impression 
at Fyzabad — whether Mr Hastings drew up the 
charge, and instructed Mr Middleton how to 
prepare the defence; or whether the accused 
composed tho charge, and the accuser the de- 
fence, there is discernible in the transaction the 
same habitual collusion in which the parties 
lived, and the prosecution ended, as we have 
seen, in a rhapsody, a repartee, and a poetical 
quotation by the prosecutor I 

The privaU Utters, my Lords, are the only 
p^ of the correspondence thus providentially 
disclosed, which is deserving of attention. They 
were written in the confidence of private com- 
munication, without any motives to palliate and 
colour facts, or to mislead. The counsel for the 
prisoner have, however, chosen to rely on the 
co^pondence, prepared, as appears on 
the ve^ face of it, for the concealment of fraud 
and the purpose of deception. They for ex- 
ample, dwelt on a letter from Mr Middleton 
laM December 1781. which mlim.ic 

Zr.'), ; .nd this 

Sh proteediegs 

which afterwerd took place, and partienkr^ 

ttc rcaumpticn ct thejejAira,- but, my Lorda 
tapay and Mr Middleton declared, in thet 

Vnl ’'T-i - 

» Zl!r 1 ° nabob to resume the 

duccdScSn th" mc^ ’>« “■ 

indeed, till iir*. that it was not 


the lowest degradation, consc iilvd to gi\i. il tin.' 
appearance of his act. 

In tho samo letter, (lie >4 tin’ 

begums to the seizure id tlieir lii i nn ; i, 
noticed ns an instance of ai ii 
tlieir defence of the projiei ty ii^sigin d fur ilii'ir 
subsistence was n matter of ciiiiure, or 
they merited a rejiroof for feminine liglifiieis, 
because they urged an objection to being 
starved! 

Tlic opposition, in short, niy Lords, whii li 
VMS exjfected from the princesses, was looked to 
as a justification of the proceedings whicli after- 
ward boppcnciL There is not, in tho privah- 
letters, the slightest intimation of tho aiiterior 
rcbelUoD, whicli by prudent after-thought wm 
so greatly magnified. There is not a syllable of 
those dangerous macliinations which were to 
dethrone the nabob, nor of those sanguinary 
artifices by which the English wore to be extir- 
pated. It is indeed said, that if such measures 
were rigorously pursued, os had been set on 
foot, the people might bo driven from murmurs 
to resistance, and rise up in arms against tbeir 
oppressors. 

Where then, my Lords, is the proof of this 
mighty rebellion ? It is contained alone, where 
it is natural to expect it, in the fabricated cor- 
respondence between Middleton and Hastings, 
and in the affidavits collected by Sir Elijah 
Iinpey I 

The gravity of tho business on which the chief 
justice was employed on this occasion contrasted 
with the vivacity, tho rapidity, and celerity of 
his movements, is exceedingly curious. At one 
moment ho appeared in Oude, at another in 
Chonar, at a third in Benares, procuring testi- 
mony, and in every quarter exclaiming liko 
Hamlet's Ghost, “ Swear 1 ” To him might also 
have been applied the words of Hamlot to the 
Ghost. " What, Truepenny 1 oro you there ? ” * 
But the similitude goes no further. He was 
never heard to give the injunction : 

"Tnlnt not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Agninst thy tnolAer aught I “ t 

V. It is, my Lords, in some degree worthy ot 
your observation, that not one of the private 
letters of Mr Hastings has at any time been dis- 
closed. Even Middleton, when all confidence 
was broken between them by the production of 
his private correspondence at Calcutta, either 
feeling for his own safety, or sunk under the 
fascinating influence of his master, did not dare 
attempt a retaliation 1 Tho letters of Middleton, 
however, a re sufficient to prove the situation of 

* Ohojt (from beneath Uio stage). Sw&ar I 

.ffamfeC Ah ba.boy, say’stthouHOt Aittboather^ 
TruepeuT)yt”-Shni«p«ir«*s Hamlet, L 6. 

t This is the instruction of the Gliost to Hamlot : 

** But howsoever thou porsuest this act. 

Taint not thy mind, nor let tby soul conirWe 

Against thy mother aught. Leaye that to iloavcnt '* 

te & 
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the nabob, when pressed to the resumption of 
tho jaghires. lie is there described os being 
sometimes lost in sullen nickucboly— at others, 
agitated beyond expression, exhibiting every 
marie of agonised sensibility. Even Middleton 
was moved by bis distresses to interfere for a ' 
temporary respite, in which he might become 
more re conciled to tho measure. “ I am fully of 
opinion,” said he, “ that the despair of the 
nabob must impel him to violence. I know, also, 
that the violence must be fatal to himself; but 
yet I think, that with his present feelings, he 
will disregard all consequences.” 

Mr Johnson, the assistant resident, also wrote 
to the .«arae purpose. The words of his letter ^ 
are memorable. “He thought it would retiuire 
a camjtaigji to execute the onlers for the resump- 
tion of the jaghiresi" A campaign against 
whom 1 Against the nabob, our friend and ally, 
wlio had fofun/flriVy given the order 11 This 
measure, then, which we have heard contended 
was for his good and the good of bis country, 
could truly be only enforced by a campaign ! 
Such is British justice I such is British human- 
ity 1 Mr Hastings guarantees to the allies of 
the Company their prosperity and his protection. 
The former he secures by sending an army to 
plunder them of their wealth and to desolate 
their soil Tho latter produces the misery and 
the ruin of the protected. His is the protection 
which the vulture gives to the lamb, which covers 
while it devours its prey; which stretching its 
baleful pinions and hovering in mid air, disperses 
the kites and lesser birds of prey, and saves the 
innocent and helpless victim from all talons but 
its own. 

It is curious, my Lords, to remark, that in the 
correspondence of these creatures of Mr Hastings, 
and in their earnest endeavours to dissuade him 
from tho resumption of thej-ay^irw, not a word 
is mentioned of the measure being contrary to 
honour— to faith ; derogatory to national chav- 
acter; unmanly or unprincipled. Knowing the 
man to whom they were writing, their only 
arguments were, that it was contrary to policy 
and to expediency. Not one word do they men- 
tion of the just claims which the nabob had to 
the gratitude and friendship of the English. Not 
ono syllable of the treaty by which we were 
bound to protect him. Not one syllable of the 
relation which subsisted between him and the 
princesses theywere about toplundcr. Notone 
syllabic is hinted of justice or mercy. All which 
they addressed to him was the apprehension that 
the money to be procured would not be worth 
the danger and labour with which it must be 
attended. There Ls nothing, my Lords, to be 
found in the history of human turpitude ; no- 
thing in the nervous delineations and penetrating 
brevity of Tacitus ; nothing in the luminous and 
luxuriant p-oges of Gibbon, or of any other his- 
torian, dead or living, who, searching mto mea. 
sures and characters with the rigour of truth. 


presents to our abhorrence depravity in its 
blackest shapes, which can equal, in the grossness 
of the guilt, or in the hardness of heart with 
which it was conducted, or in low and grovelliiig 
motives, the acts and character of the prisoner.* 
It was be who, in the base desire of strippingtwo 
helpless women, could stir the son to rise op in 
vcugeance against them; who, when that son 
Lad certain touches of nature iu his breast, cer- 
Lain feelings of an awakened conscience, could 
accuse him of entertaining peevish objections to 
the plunder and sacrifice of his mother ; who, hav- 
ing finally divested him of all thought, all reilec- 
tiou, all memory, all conscience, all tenderness 
and duty ns a son, all dignity as a monarch ; hav- 
ing destroyed his character and depopulated his 
country, at length brought him to violate the 
I dearest ties of nature, in countenancing the 
destruction of his parents. This crime, I say, has 
no parallel or prototype in the Old World or tho 
New, from the day of original sin to the presend 
hour. The victims of his oppression were con- 
fessedly destitute of all power to resist their 
oppressors. But their debility, which from other 
bosoms would have claimed some compassion, at 
least with respect to the mode of suffering, with 
him only excited the ingenuity of torture. Even 
when every feeling of the nabob was subdued ; 
when, as we have seen, my Lords, nature made 
a last, lingering, feeble stand within his breast; 
even then, that cold spirit of malignity, with 
which his doom was fixed, rctnmed with doable 
rigour and sharper acrimony to its purpose, and 
compelled the child to inflict on the parent that 
destruction of which he was himself reserved to 
bo the final victim. 

Great as this climax, in which, my Lords, 1 
thought tho pinnacle of guilt was attained, there 
is yet something still more transcendently flagi- 
tious. I particularly allude to his [Hastings'] 
infamous letter, falsely dated the 16th of Feb- 
ruary 1782, in which, at the very moment that 
he had given the order for the entire destruction 
of the begums, and for the resumption of the 
jaghires, he expresses tothenabobthe warm and 
lively interest which he took in his welfare ; tho 
sincerity and ardour of liis friendship; and that, 
though bis presence was eminently wanted at 
Calcutta, he could not refrain from coming to 
his assistance, and that in the meantime he bad 
sent four regiments to his aid ; so deliberate and 

• •' Before my departure from England, " says Gibbon 
in his memoir of liimseU, *‘I was present at the august 
spectacle of Mr Hastings’ trial in WestminsUr Halt 
It Is not my province to absolve or condemn the Gov- 
ernor of India, but Mr Sheridan's eloqnencodemandtd 
my applause ; nor could I hear without emotion the 
personal compliment wliich lie paid mein the presence 
of the British nation." Sheridan on being qulued by 
a Whig friend on the utterance of this compliment and 
the epithet of " luminous,” which he applied to Gib- 
bon, who was a Tory, iustantlyrcplled, in a half-wbia 
per,” I said ooluminous." 
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cool, so hypocriticul and insinuating, is llu- 
villainy of this man ! Wiat heart is not exas- 
perated by the malignity of a treachery so bare- 
faced and dispassionate? At length, however, 
the nabob was on his guard. He could not be 
deceived by tliis mask. The offer of tho four 
regiments developed to him the object of Mr 
Hastings. He perceived the daggi-r bunglingly 
concealed in the hand, which was trcacherou.sly 
extended as if to his assistance. From this mo- 
ment the last faint ray of hope expired in his 
bosom. We accordingly find no further confi- 
dence of the nabob in the prisoner. Mr Middle- 
ton now swayed his iron sceptre without control. 
The jaghires were seized. Every measure was 
carried. The nabob, mortified, humbled, and 
degraded, sunk into insignificance and contempt. 
This letter was sent at the very time when the 
troops surrounded the tvalls of Fyzabad; and 
then began a scene of horrors, which, if I wished 
to inflame your Lordships’ feeling.*?, I should 
only have occasion minutely to describe— to 
state the violence committed on that palace 
which the piety of the kingdom had raised for 
the retreat and seclusion of the objects of its 
pride and veneration I It was in these shades, 
rendered sacred hy superstition, th.'it innocence 
reposed. Here venerable age and helpless in- 
fancy found an asylum I If we look, my Lords, 
into the whole of this most wicked transaction, 
from the time when this treachery was first con- 
ceived, to that when, by a scries of artifices the 
most execrable, it was brought to a completion, 
the prisoner will be seen standing aloof, indeed 
but not inactive. He will be discovered roviewl 
ing his agents, rebuking at one time the pale 
conscience of Middleton, at another relying on 
the stouter villainy of Hyder Beg Cawn. With 
all the calmness of veteran delinquency, his eye 
^viU ^ swn ranging through the busy prospect. 
Piermng the darkness of subordinate guilt, and 
discipUnmg with congenial adroitness the asenU 
of his enmes and the instruments of his cruelty 
^e f^hngs my Lords, of the several partie; 
at the time \nll be most properly judged of by 
their resp wbve correspondence. When the bow 

despairing of redress from tho 
nabob ad(Wd herself to Mr Middleton, and 

sw/ 1 ,^“ enarantee which he had 
signed, she was instantly promised that tho 

amount of her jaghire should be made good 

though he said ho could not interfere with the 

f’^f^decision of the nabob respects th! 

when the begum was unde^vS*' wb 

found that British faith was 

she found that she should leave^hl 


piayrd to tlu- Uud of nations not to gntit Ilis 
I'u.ace to tlioso who rc-iii.iini cl lirliiinl-- tlo rv was 
still DO charge of rcbullion, no recriniinalioti 
made to all her reproaches for tho broki-n fiitli 
of tho English ; iliat, wiien stung to jiiiiilji< i, 
she asked “how long would i)C her reign," I In io 
was no mention of her disaffection. 'I'lie .•’Ire—, 
is therefore Idle, wliich the couii.->el for the 
prisoner have strove to lay on these cxiuessions 
of an injured and enraged wn.'ian. Wlien, at 
last, irritated beyond bearing, she denounced 
infamy on tho beads of her oppressors, wlio is 
there that will not say that she spoke in a jrro- 
phelic spirit ; and that what she then prcdieled 
has not, even to its last letter, been accotnplisiied I 
But did Mr Middleton, even to tiiis violence, 
reton any particle of accusation ? No 1 he sent 
I ajocose reply, stating that he had received sucli 
a letter under her seal, but that from its con- 
tents, be could not suspect it to come from her ; 
and begged therefore that she would endeavour 
to detect forgery! Thus did ho add to foul 
injuries tho vile aggravation of a brutal je*L 
Like the tiger be showed tlie savageness of his 
nature by grinning at his prey, and fawning over 
the last agonies of his unfortunate victim I 
The letters, my Lords, wore then enclosed to 
the nabob, who, no more than the rest, made 
any attempt to justify himself by imputing any 
criminality to tho begums. He only sighed a 
hope that bis conduct to his parents had drawn 
no shame upon his head ; and declared his in- 
tention to punish, not any disaffection in the 
begums, but some officious servants who had 
dared to foment the misunderstanding between 
them and himself, A letter was finally sent to 
Mr Hastings, about six days before the seizure 
of tho treasures from the begums, declaring their 
iimo^nce; and referring the governor -gene- 
ral, in proof of it, to Captain Gordon, whose life 
they bad protected, and whose safety should 
have been their justification. This inquiry was 
never made. It was looked on os unnecessary 
because the conviction of their innocence was too 
deeply impressed already. 

The counsel, my Lords, in recommending an 
attention to tho public in reference to the private 
etUrs, remarked particularly that one of the 
latter should not be taken in evidence, because 
It was evidently and abstractedly private, relat- 
ng the anxieties of Mr Middleton on account of 
the lUness of his son. This is a singular argu- 
ment indeed. The circumstance, however, un- 
doubtedly mento strict observation, though not 
in tte view in which it was placed by the connseL 
It goes to show, that some, at least, of the per- 
sons concerned in these transactions felt the 
force of those ties which their efforts were 
directed to tear asunder j that those who could 
nmcule the respective attachment of a mother 
au a son ; who could prohibit the reverence ol 
tho son to tho mother ; who could deny to 
maternal debility the protection which filial 
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tenderness sbonld afford, were yet sensible of 
the straining of those chords by which they are 
connected. There is something in the present 
business, with all that is horrible to create aver- 
sion, so vilely Icathsoine, as to excite disgust 
If is, my Lords, surely superfluous to dwell on 
the sacredness of the ties which those aliens 
to feeling, those apostates to humanity, thus 
dinded. In such an assembly as the one before 
which I speak, there is not an eye but must look 
reproof to this conduct, not a heart but must 
anticipate its condemnation. Filial piety! It 
is the primal bond of society. It is that instinc- 
tive principle which, panting for its proper good, 
soothes, unbidden, each sense and sensibility of 
man. It now quivers on every lip. It now 
bi-anis from every eye. It is that gratitude 
which, softening under the sense of recollected 
good, is eager to own the vast, countless debt it 
never, alas 1 can pay, for so many long years of 
unceasing solicitudes, honourable self-denials, 
life-preserving cares. It is that part of oui 
practice where duty drops its awe, where rever- 
ence refines into love. It asks no aid of memory. 
It needs not the deductions of reason. Pre- 
existing, paramount over all, whether moral law 
or hum°an rule, few arguments can increase, and 
none can diminish it It is the sacrament of our 
nature ; not only the duty, but the indulgence 
of man. It is the first great privilege. It is 
among his last most endearing deUghts. It 
causes the bosom to glow with reverberated love. 
It requites the visitations of nature, and returns 
the blessings that have been received. It fires 
emotion into vital principle. It changes what 
was instinct into a master passion ; sways all 
the sweetest energies of man ; hangs over each 
vicissitude of all that mast pass away; and 
aids the melancholy virtues in their last sad 
tasks of life, to cheer the languors of decrepitude 

and age, and 

'•Explore the thought, explain the aching eye I" * 

But, my Lords, I am ashamed to consume so 
much 'of your Lordships’ time in attempting to 
give a cold picture of this sacred impulse, when 
I behold so many breathing testimonies of its 
influence around me ; when every countenance 
in this assembly is beaming, and erecting itself 
into tbo recognition of this universal principle 1 

The expressions contained in the letter of Mr 
Middleton, of tender solicitude for his son, have 
been also mentioned, as a proof of the amiableness 
of his affections. I confess that they do not tend 
to raise his character in my estimation. Is it 

* Really “asking eye” in the original; 

« Me let tho 

To’rock the crartlc of reposing ngc 

With lenient arts extend a mother s hreath. 

Wake languor smile, and smooth the Led of death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the 

a 1 1 A ffhllc one tmrent from the sky ! 

And keep a Dr Arbulhnol. 


not rather an aggravation of his guilt, that he, 
who tlius felt the anxieties of a parent, and who, 
consequently, must be sensible of the reciprocal 
feelings of a child, could be brought to tear 
asunder, and violate in others, all those dear 
and s-acred bonds 1 Does it not enhance the 
tuiqiitude of the transaction, that it was not the 
result of idiotic ignorance or brutal indilference? 
I aver that his guilt is increased and magnified 
by these considerations. His criminality would 
have been less had be been insensible to tender- 
ness— less, if he had not been so thoroughly 
acquainted with the true quality of paterual 
love and filial duty. 

The jayhires being seized, my Lords, the 
begums were left without the smallest share of 
that pecuniary compensation promised by Mr 
Middleton as an equivalent for the resumption. 
And as tyranny and injustice, when they take 
the field, are always attended by their camp 
followers, paltry pilfering and petty insult, so 
in this instance, the goods taken from the 
princesses were sold at a mock sale at an inferior 
value. Even gold and jewels, to use the lan- 
guage of the begums, instantly lost their value 
when it was known that they came from them. 
Their ministers were imprisoned, to extort the 
deficiency which this fraud occasioned; and 
every mean art was employed to justify a con- 
tinuance of cruelty toward them. Yet this was 
small to the frauds of Mr Hastings. After 
extorting upward of £600,000, he forbade Mr 
Middleton to come to a conclusive settleinenl 
with the princesses. He knew that the treasons 
of our allies in India had their origin solely in 
the wants of the Company. He could not, there- 
fore, say that the begums were entirely innocent, 
until he had consulted the General Record oi 
Crimes, Cash Account of Calcutta! His 
prudence was fully justified by the event; foi 
there was actually found a balance of iusentysix 
lacs more against the begums, which £200,000 
worth of treason had never been dreamed of 
before. “Talk not to us,” said the governor- 
general, “of their guilt or innocence, but as it 
suits the Company’s credit! We will not try 
them by the Code of Justinian, nor the Institutes 
of Timur. We will not judge them cither by 
British laws, or their local customs! No I we 
will try them by the Multiplicaiion Table; we 
will find the guilty by the Rule of Three; and 
we will condemn them according to the unemng 

rules of— Cocker’s Arithmciicr 

My Lords, the prisoner has said in his defence, 
that the cruelties exercised toward the be^s 
were not of his order. But in another part ol 
it he avows, “ that whatever were their distresses, 
and whoever was the agent in the mea^. > 
was, in his opinion, reconcilable to justice, 
honour, and sound policy.” By the testimony of 
Major Scott, it appears, that though the defen 
of the prisoner was not drawn up hy mmsc^ 
yet that this paragraph he wrote with bis o 
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^ if ceems had con- ! ClmnarKar. TIhh. my wa« a Britisl. 

prc:pn nawl. Muldleton. i ’ . garrison made tho cW.t «/ ctmcHxcs! To 

fessed liis sliare in tliese t,,e English arms, to Englisli oUk.rs, a...ui..l wl,r,^.o 

degree of compunction, ‘ cries han^ners humanily has ever entwiu.d h.-r 

consequences The prisoner „riou3 wreath, how will this soiuuU It w. 

outtoh.m:“Givemethepen,Iwi!ldc e dB fort, where the British Hag was Hying. 

measure as just and necessary. I " ,.riBnT,cT-s were .looiii<-.l t- 


,ac«u.. u. ju.. . prisoners were -loom.-.i i- 

loTd j-oniTo” tor, n.y unl^rdened =h»n.ct.r deeper " 

Shall assume' Your conduct I will crown with pumsbments. Where that Hag was li.spl.ij.t 

my irresistibl'e approbation. Do you find memori, which was w-ont to cheer J 

and I will find c/mnreter. and thus twin warriors dilate the snlKlned heart of misery ‘ ' or 

we will go into the field, each in his proper ablchutunfortuuate men were fate.l to tneounUr 
sphere of action, and assault, repulse, and con- every aggravation of horror ami • >st ess It 
tlimely shall all be set at defiance.” moreover, appears that they were both crmdly 

If I could not prove, my Lords, that those acts flogged, though one was above seventy years of 
of Mr Middleton were in reality the acts of Mr age. Being charged with disalTection, they 
Hastings, I should not trouble your Lordships vindicated their innocence-" Tell us wliere are 
by combating tbem; but as this part of bis the rcTnainiiig trcjtsurcs, v/as tlio reply. It 
criminality can be incontestably ascertained, I only treacliery to your immedialo sovereigns, 
appeal to the assembled legislators of this realm ^tnd you will then he fit associates for the repre- 
to say whether these acts were justifiable on the sentatives of British faith and British justice 
score of jwficy. I appeal to all the august pre- India!** 0 Faith I 0 Justice 1 I conjure 
sidents in the courts of British justice, and to you by your sacred names to depart for a 
all the learned omatnents of the profession, to moment from this place, though it bo your 
decide whether these acta were reconcilable to peculiar residence; nor hear your names pro- 
juslicc, I appeal to the reverend assembli^e of faned by such a sacrilegious combination ah 
prelates feeling for the general interests of that which I am now compelled to repeat — wlicro 
humanity and for the honour of the religion to all the fair forms of nature and art, truth and 
which they belong, to determine whether these peace, policy and honour, shrink back aghast 
acts of Mr Hastings and Mr Middleton were from the deleterious shade — where all existences, 
such as a Christian ought to perform, or a man nefarious and vile, have sway — where, amid the 
^ black agents on one side and Middleton with 

My Lords, with the niinistoTS of the nabob Impey on the other, tho great figure of the piece 


acts of Mr Hastings and Mr Middleton were 
such as a Christian ought to perform, or a man 
to avow. 

My Lords, with the niinistcrs of the nabob 

[Bahar Ally Cawn and Jewar Ally Cawnjwas —characteristic in bia place, aloof and iiide* 
^nfined in the same prison that arch-rcbel pendent from tho puny profligacy in his train, 
umshire Khan, against \Yhom so much crimin- but far from idle and inactive, turning a malig* 
a ity has been charged by the counsel for the nant eyo on all mischief that awaits him ; tho 
prisoner We hear, however, of no inquiry muUipUed apparatus of temporising expedients 
a\nng been made concerning his treason, though and intimidating instruments, now cringing on 
so many ^Yere held respecting the treasxtrcs of his prey, and fawning on his vengeanco — now 
the others. With all his guilt, he was not so quickening the limping pace of craft, and forcing 
fat noticed as to be deprived of his /ood^ to be every stand that retiring nature can make to tho 
complimented with /eWm, or even to have the heart; the attachments and the decorums of life ; 
^tisfactioii of being scemrgedy but was cnitlly each emotion of tenderness and honour ; and all 
liberated from a dungeon, and tsmowinfoiwfy let the distinctions of national pride; with a long 
oose on his parole ! catalogue of crimes and aggravations bej'ond the 

[ ere Mr Sheridan read the following order reach of thought for human malignity to pcri)e* 

Lieutenant Rutledge in trato or human vengeance to punish; lower than 
wlation to the begums* ministers, dated 2Sth perdilion^lacker than despair/ 

no' ^ t It might, my Lords, have been hoped, for the 

Hooli Rori that the begums 

two prisonm to be oilS* " themselves exempted from a share in these 

fromaU food ^tc sufferings, and that they had been wounded 

(ifyesitf^y ’ ’’ ^ tn^trwlio)t^ only through the aides of their ministers. The 

The beguiua’ ministers on reverse of this, however, is the fact Their palace 

extort ftJm them the diaclosil^ ^ surround.^ by a guard, which was with- 

which concealed the * by Major Gilpin to avoid the growing 


oxtort fmm them the disolosure 

wh ch concealed the treasures, were, accoSing 
to the evidence of Mr Hnlf ? 


lo me evidence of Mr Half o« v •' •'“••o resentments of tho people, and replaced by Mr 

and imprisoned, led out e,n » Middleton, through his fears of that " dreadful 

array of terrors provimr responsibility” which was imposed upon him by 

lemiierctl Middleton as*a ^ meek- Mr ITostings. The women, also, of tho hhord 

seed them with a coiinemetit mahal, who were not involved in tho begums’ 

ifio fortress of supposed crimes ; who had raised no nib^rel/dlion 
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of their own ; and who, it has been proved, lived 
in a distinct dwelling, were causelessly impli- 
cated, nevertheless, in the same punishment. 
Their residence surrounded with guards, they 
were driven to desp-iir by famine, and when 
they poured forth in sad procession, were beaten 
with bludgeons, and forced back by the soldiery 
to the scene of madness which they had quitted. 
These are acts, my Lords, which, when told, 
need no comment. I will not offer a single 
syllable to awaken your Lordships’ feelings; 
but leave it to the facts which have been stated 
to make their own impression.* 

VI. The inquiry which now only rennains, my 
Lords, is, whether Mr Hastings is to be answer- 
able for the crimes committed by his agents? 
It has been fully proved that Mr Middleton 
signed the treaty with the superior begitm in 
October 1778. He also acknowledged signing 
some others of a different date, but could not 
recollect the authority by which he did it ! Tlie.se 
treaties were recognised by Mr Hastings, as 
appears by the evidence of Mr Purling, in the 
year 1780. In that of October 1778, theyt^Atre 
was secured, which was allotted for the support 
of the women in the khord mahal. But still the 
prisoner pleads that he is not accountable for 
the cruelties which were exercised. His is the 
plea which tyranny, aided by its prime minister, 
treachery, Is always sure to set up. Mr Middle- 
ton has attempted to strengthen this ground by 
endeavouring to claim the whole infamy in these 
transactions, and to monopolise the guilt I He 
dared even to aver, that he had been condemned 
by Mr Hastings for the ignominious part he had 
acted. He dared to avow this, because Mr 
Hastings was on his trial, and he thought he 
never would be arraigned; but in the face of 
this Court, and before he left the bar, he was 
compelled to confess that it wa.s for the lenience, 
and not the severity of his proceedings, that he 
had been reproved by the prisoner. 

* “Tlie bcfeTims gave up tlie treasures; but the 
eunuchs were not yet released. More money w.is 
absolutely required, ami new severities were employed. 
The sufferings to which they were thus exposed drew 
from the eunuchs the offer of an engagement for the 
payment of the demanded sum, which they undertook 
to complete within tlie period of one month, from their 
ovm credit and effects. The engiigement was taken, 
buttheconfluemeut of tlie eunuchs was not relaxed ; 
the mother and grandmother of the nabob remained 
under guard; and the resident was commanded to 
make with them tu> ttlllemeiit whatsoever. The pris- 
oners entreated their release, declaring their inability 
to procure any further sums of money while they re- 
mained in confinement. So far from any relaxation 
of their sufferings, higher measures of severity were 
enjoined. After they had lain two months in irons, 
tho commanding officer advised a temporary release 
from fetUrs on account of their be.altli, which was 
rapidly sinking; but tho instructions of the resident 
comiielled him to refuse the smallest mitigation of their 
torture They were threatened with being removed 
to Lucknow [to ttie fortress of CbunargarJ. where they 


It will not, I trust, be concluded that because 
Mr Hastings has not marked every passing shade 
of guilt, aud because he has only given tlie bold 
outline of cruelty, he is therefore to be acquitted. 
It i.s laid down by the law of England, that law 
which is the perfection of reason, that a person 
ordering an act to be done by bis agent is answer- 
able for that act with all its consequences, “Quod 
facit per alium, facit per se.’’ Middleton was 
appointed, th^ wnfidential agent, the 

second self m B^r HaSnngs. The governor- 
general ordered the measure. Even if he never 
saw, nor beard afterward of its consequences, he 
w.ns therefore answerable for every pang that 
was inflicted, aud for all the blood that was shed. 
But he did hear, and that instantly, of the whole. 
He wTote to accuse Middleton of forbearance 
and of neglect I He commanded him to work 
upon the hopes and fears of the princesses, and 
to leave no means untried, until, to speak his 
own language, which was better suited to the 
banditti of a cavern, “he obtained possession of 
the secret hoards of the old ladies.” He would 
not allow even of a delay of two days to smooth 
the compelled approaches of a son to his mother, 
on this occasion I His orders were peremptory. 
After this, my Lords, can it be said that the 
prisoner was ignorant of the acts, or not culpable 
for their consequences ? It is true, he did not 
direct the guards, the famine, and the bludgeons; 
he did not weigh the fetters, nor number the 
lasbes to he inflicted on his victims; but yet 
he is just as guilty a.s if he had borne an active 
and personal share in each transaction. It is as 
if he had commanded that the heart should be 
torn from the bosom, and enjoined that no blood 
should follow. He is in tho same degree ac- 
countable to the law, to his country, to his 
coTtsciencc, and to his God ! 

The prisoner has endeavoured also to get rid 
of a part of his guilt, by observing that he was but 

wouM only be subjected to severer coercion, unless 
they pcrforraetl, wilbont delay, wbat they averred 
themselves unable to perform. Tlicy were accordingly 
soon after removed to Lucknow, and cruelties Inflicted 
upon them, of which the n.vture Is not disclosed; of 
which the following letter, addressed by the assisUnt 
resident to tho commanding officer of the Enghsl'' 
guard, is a disgraceful proof: '.Sir,— The nabob havlni 
detenuined to inflict corporeal ;>i<nfs/<nicnf upon thi 
prisoners under your guavd, this is to desire that liis] 
officers, when they come, may have free access to llio 
prisoners, and be pennitled to do with them as tbey| 
shall see proper.* Tlie women in tlie xenana, in tic 
meanwhile, were, at various times, deprived of fot^, 
till they were on the point of perishing forwent. 
rigours went on increasing till the month of December 
[that is, for nearly a year], when the resident, con- 
vinced by his own experience, and the representation 
of tlio officer comuianiling the guard by wbicli tho 
princesses were coerced, that cverytbing which force 
could accomplish was already performed, removed, of 
his own authority, tho guard from the palace of tw 
begums, and set at liberty their ininUtcis. 
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one of the supreme council, ami that all the rest 
had sanctioned those transactions with their 
approbation. Even if it were true that others 
did participate in the guilt, it cannot tend to 
diminish his criminality. But the fact is, that 
the council erred in nothing so iinich as in a 
reprehensible credulity given to the decharations 
of the governor-general. They knew not a 
word of those transactions until they were 
finally concluded. It was not until the January 
following that they saw the mass of falsehood 
which had been published under the title of 
“Mr Hastings' Narrative." They were, then, 
unaccountably duped to permit a letter to p.ass, 
dated the 29th of November, intended to seduce 
the db-ectors into a belief that they had received 
intelligence at that time, which was not the 
fact. These observations, my Lords, are not 
meant to cast any obloquy on the council ; they 
undoubtedly were deceived; and the deceit 
practised on them is a decided proof of his con- 
scionsness of guilt When tired of corporeal 
infliction, Mr Hastings was gratified by insult- 
ing the understanding. The coolness and 
reflection with which this act was managed 
and concerted raises its enormity and blackens 
its turpitude. It proves the prisoner to bo that 
monster in nature, a deliberate and reasoning 
tyrardl Other tyrants of whom we read, such 
as a Nero, or a Caligula, were urged to their 
crimes by the impetuosity of passion. High 
rank disqualified them from advice, and perhaps 
equally prevented reflection. But in the prisoner 
we have a man bom in a state of mediocrity ; 
bred to mercantile life ; used to system ; and 
accustomed to regularity; who was accountable 
to his masters, and therefore was compelled to 
think and to deliberate on every part of his 
conduct It is this cool deliberation, I say, 
which renders his crimes more horrible, and his 
character more atrocious. 

When, my Lords, the Board of Directors re- 
ceived the advices which Mr Hastings thought 
proper to transmit, though unfurnished with 
any other materials to form their judgment 
they expressed very strongly their doubts, and 
properly ordered an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the alleged disaffection of the bc'mnis 
declaring it, at the same time, to be a debt which 
was due to the honour and justice of the British 

thouiAt ^ Hastings 

thou^t It absolutely necessary to elude. He 

to the councU, in answer, “that it would 
revive those animosities that subsisted between 
the and the nabob [Asoph Dowlalil 

whi^ had then subsided. If tho former were 
inclint^ to appeal to a foreign jurisdiction thev 

should be left to make their own compLit” 


All thia, liowt:\cr, my i.-; tu ili** 

magnificent paragraj^h Nvliidi rojirhnlri tliii 
coniinuniratiom ynyn In*, “I Impc 

it will not 1 h* a <lcpavture from f^lli' ial 
to say, that tho majesfy of justice ou^ht not 
be approaclicrt wltliout solicilatiom Sb(3 ou;.'lil 
not to descend to inflame or provolce, bnt to 
wittilioUl her judgment until slie is iall«*ii ou 
to determine.” What is still more a‘^toni.slnMK 
is, that Sir John Macplierson, wlio, though u 
man of sense and honour, is rath(T Oriental in 
his iiiiagination, and not learned in the Ruliliinc 
and boautiful from tho immortal leadiT of this 
prosecution, was caught hy this bold, bombastic 
quibble, and joined in the same words, ‘^That 
tho inajesty of jxislicc ought not to be approached 
without solicitation.” But, my Lords, do you, 
tho judges of this land, and the expounders of its 
rightful laws^-'do you approve of this mockery 
and call it tlio character of justice, which takes 
tho f<yrm of rujht to excito wrong! No, my 
Lords, justice is not this halt and miserablo 
object; it is not the inclTectivo bawblo of an 
Indian pagod; it is not tho portentous phantom 
of despair; it is not like any fabled moQSter, 
fori^icd in the eclipse of reason, and found in 
some unhallowed grove of superstitious darkness 
and poMtical dismay 1 No, my Lords* In tho 
happy roorsc of all this, I turn from the disgust* 
iug caricature to the real imago I Jxulice I have 
now before mo august and pure I Tho abstract 
idea of all that would ho perfect in tho spirits 
and tho aspirings of men I — whore the mind rises; 
where tho heart expands ; where the countonauce 
is ever placid and bOiNigu ; where her favourite 
attitude is to stoop to ilie unfortunate; to hoar 
their cry and to help them ; to rescue and relieve, 
to succour and save; maja'tie, from its mercy; 
venerable, from its utility; uplifted, without 
pride; firm, without obduracy; beneficent in 
each preference; lovely, though In lier frown 1 
On that justice I rely: dclibertXto and sure, 
abstracted from all party purpose and political 
speculation ; not on words, but on facta. You, 
iny Lords, who hear me, I conjure, by those 
rights which it is your bostprivikgu to preserve; 
by that fame which it is your best pleasmv to 
inherit; by all those feelings which refer to tto 
first term in the series of existence, tho original 
compact of our nature, our controlling rank in tho 
creation. This is tho call on all to administer to 
truth and equity, as they would satisfy tho laws 
and satisfy themsolvc.s, with the most exalted 
bliss possible or conceivable for our nature ; the 
self-approving consciousness of virtue, when tho 
condemnation we look for wiU bo one of tho 
most ample mercies accomplished for mankind 
since the creation of the world! My I/oHa, 1 
have done* 
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ON THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE brought tins subject to a to ^uc ; 

TRADE * something, at least, is already gained, and 

i that the question has taken altogether a new 
[The question of the abolition of the African j course this night. It is true, a difference of 
slave trade was brought up in the House by opinion has been stated, and has been urged with 
William Wilberforce, in a forcible and earnest all the force of argument that could be given to 
speech, on the 19th May 1789^ Pitt was prepared it. But permit me to say that this difference 
to take action upon this speech by an immediate has been urged upon principles very far removed 
vote, but the influence .arrayed againstthis niea- from those which were maintained by the op- 
sure prevented him, the Opposition being in fa- ponents of my honourable friend [Mr Wilber- 
vour of protracted inquirj^ In May 1792, 517 force], when be first brought forward his motion, 
petitions against the slave trade were laid before There are very few of those who have spoken 
Parliament, backed byamotionforits immediate this night who have not thought it theirduty 
suppression in an able .speech by Wilberforce. to declare tlicir full and entire concurrence with 
The speakers who followed were still inclined my honourable friend in promoting the abolition 
fordelay, and for gradual rather than immediate of the slave tradeastheirultimateobject. How- 
abolition. Pitt replied in the eloquent speech ever we may differ as to the time and manner of 
which follows. Wilberforce made the following it, we are agreed in the abolition itself; and my 
entry in his journal reg.irding the effect of the honourable friends have expressed their agree- 
speech; “Windham, who has no love for Pitt, ment in thissentimentwith thatsensibihtyupon 
tells me that Fox and Grey, with whom he the subject which humanity does most undoubt- 

walked home from this debate, agreed in think- cdly require. I do not, however, think they yet 
ing Pitfs speech one of the most extraordinary perceive what are the necessary consequences ot 
displa>-8 of eloquence they had over heard. For their own concession, or follow up their own 
the last twenty minutes he really seemed to be principles to tlieir just conclusion* 
inspired." And Lord Brougham, in his sketch of j The point now in dispute between us m a d^ 
Pitt in “ Statesmen in the time of George III.," ference merely ^ to the period of ^ wMch 
says that “all authorities agree in placing his the abolition of the slave rf « o«ght to take 
speech on the slave trade . . . before any other place. I therefore congratu a e tins Hous®, ^ 
effort of his genius ; because it combined, with country, and the world, that this peat po nt s 
the most impassioned declamation, the deepest gained. That we may now consider tbs trac e 
nathos the most lively imagination, and the as having received its condemnation; that its 
closest reasoning”] sentence is sealed ; that this curse of manlund 

is seen by the House in its true light ; and that 

Mr SPEAKHR,-At this hour of the morning the greatest stigma on our national characUfr 
ffour o’clock], I am afrai.l, sir, I am too much which ever yet existed is about to 1^® 
exhausted to enter so fully into the subject be- and, sir, which Ls still mve impor ii^ 
fore the committe .as I could wish; but if my mankind, I trust, in general, are ‘ 
bodily strength is in any degree equal to the task, be delivered from f/ie ymtfesi _ 

I feeUo strongly the magnitude of this question, Aa-s cv^ ajjlicled the human r^; , 

that I am extr<jniely earnest to deliver my senti* severest and most extensive calami y roc 
ments, which I rise to do with more satisfaction, in the history of the world 1 -nneur- 

because I now look forward to the issue of this 1» proceeding to give my force] 

business with considerable hope of success, ring with my hpmirable f"®“^ J 

Tl,o debate has this eight taken a tarn which, m te motion, i 

rDS,:tndAdLgton^.aveton«„^ 
Si^amLina.ow.otpoi,.tti,anitw.a3evoi " ‘”e 

’'T™„o"u quite agree with ti,e right aboii.io,. of the slave tmde, to tho mom ta* 

1?' t'Tr'’rm«.ef;: Si^M^iiatT^:; st- “r. l .^o 'or, 

ami Mr Addington]. I ratl.e, rejoice that they ^ ohaervaUon whicj. 

^,, 112 , 1702 , ba. h=en pressed rather strongly by them. 
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they can show that their proposition of a gra.lnal 
abolition is more likely than onrs to secure the 
object which we have in view ; that hy pro- 
ceeding gi-ailually we shall arrive more speedily 
at our end, and attiuu it with more certainty, 
than by a direct vote inmiediately to abolish ; if 
they can show to the satisfaction both of myself 
pd the committee, that our proposition has 
more the appearance of a speedy abolition than 
the reality of it, undoubtedly they will in this 
base make a convert of me and my honourable 
friend who moved the question. They will make 
a convert of every man among us who looks to 
this (which I trust wo all do) as a question not 
to bo determined by theoretical principles or 
enthusiastic feelings, but considers the practi- 
cability of the measure, aiming simply to afifect 
his object in the shortest time, and in the surest 
possible manner. If, however, I shall he able to 
show that our measure proceeds more directly to 
its object, and secures it with more certainty, and 
within a less distant period ; and that the slave 
trade will on our plan he abolished sooner than 
on theirs, may I not theu hope that niy right 
honourable friends will he as ready to adopt our 
proposition, as we should in the other case be 
willing to accede to theirs j 
One of my right honourable &ieuds has stated 
that an Act passed here for the abolition of the 
slave trade would not secure its abolition. Now, 
sir, I should be glad to know why an Act of the 
British legislature, enforced hy all those sanc- 
tions which we have undoubtedly the power and 
the right to apply, is not to ho effectual; at 
least, as to every material purpose t Will not 
the executive power have the same appointment 
of the officers and the courts of judicature, hy 
which all the causes relating to this subject must 
he tried, that it has in other cases I Will there 
not be the same system of law by which we now 
maintain a monopoly of commerce ? If the same 
law, sir, be applied to the prohibition of the 
slave trade which is applied iji the cose of other 
contraband commerce, with all the same means 
of the country to hack it, I am at a loss to know 
why the actual and total abolition is not os 
likely to be effected in this way, os by any plan 
or project of my honourable friends, for bringing 
about a gradual termination of it. But my ob- 
servation is extremely fortified by what fell from 
my honourable friend who spoke lasL He has 
told you, sir, that if you wUl have patience with 
i for a few ye^ the slave- trade must drop of 
^df, from increasing dearness 9f the com- 
mo^ty imp(^^ and the increasing progress. 
^ the other hand, of internal populaticm. Is it 
‘^®™P°*^tions are so S^ensive 

^^‘the internal 
population is even now becoming a cheaper 


^niiigglor, liy taking cmm* tl.ii lin- hu'.s iij.tiiisl 
Fmuffgling are in this \vai« hfiill y itn) 

/onsly eiiforccil, is thrlxj ntiy danger ol' .iny • "W- 
i>uk'rablo siip|dy of frC5>li slaves hein^ jkihi-I 
into the islninls through tins ehaniK l/ Ami n 
thero any real grouml of fear, hveanse a (« v. 
slaves may have been .smuggled in or out of the 
islands, that a hill will he useless and ineirectnal 
on any such ground? * The qneHtioii under these 
circumstances will not hear a dispute. 

L Perhaps, however, iny lionoiirahlc friends 
may Lake up another prouml, ami say, “It is 
true your measure would shut out furlhcr im- 
portations more immediately; hut wo do not 
mean to shut them out immediately. \Vc tliink 
it right, on grounds of general expediency, that 
they should not he iinmeJiately shut out." Let 
us therefore now come to this (luestion of tbo 
cxpedienci/ of making the abolition distant and 
gradual, rather thau immediate. 

The argimicnt of expe<liency, in niy opinion, 
like every other argument in this disquisition, 
will not justify the eontinnnnco of the slave trade 
for one unnecessary hour. Su])posing it to bo 
iu our power, which I have shown it is, to enforce 
the prohibition from tliis present time, the ex- 
pediency of doing it is to mo so clear, that if I 
went on this principle alone, I should not feel a 
moment’s hesitation.* Wliat i.s tlio argument of 
expediency stated on the other side? It is 
doubted whether the deaths and births in tho 
islands are, os yet, so nearly equal as to inRuru 
the keeping up a sulTicient stock of labourers. 
In answer to this, I took the liberty of mention- 
ing in a former year what appeared to mo to bo 
tlie state of population at that time. My obser- 
vations were taken from documents which we 
have reason to judge authentic, aud which carricil 
on the face of them the conclusions I tlieu stated ; 
they were the clear, simple, and obvious result 
of a careful cxainiuation which I made into this 
subject, aud any gentleman who will take tho 
same pains may arrive at tho same degree of 
satisfactioi:^ 

These calculations, however, applied to a 
period of time that is now four or live years 
post. The births were then, in tbo general view 
of them, nearly equal to the deaths ; and, os tho 
state of population was shown, by a considerable 
retrospect, to be regularly increasing, an excess 
of births must, before this time, have tako»i 
place. 

Another observation has been made as to the 
disproportion of tho sexes. This, however, is 
a disparity which existed in any material degree 
only in fonner years ; it is a dispaiuty of which 
the slave trade has been itself the cause, which 
will gradually diminish, as the slave trade dim- 
inishes, and must entirely cease if the trade shall 
be abolished; but which, nevertheless, is made 
tho very plea for its continuance. I believe this 
disproportion of the sexes, taking the whole 
number of the islands, Creole as well as imported 
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Africans, the latter of whom occasion all the 
jlisproportlon, is not now by any means con- 
eidcrablc. 

But, sir, I also sliowcd that the great mortality, 
which turiiocl the balance so as to make the deaths 
appear more numerous than the births, arose too 
from the imported Africans, who dio in extra- 
ordinary numbers in the seasoning. If, therefore, 
the importation of negi'oes should cease, every 
one of the causes of mortality which I have now 
stated would cease also; nor can 1 conceive any 
reason why the present number of labourers 
should not maintain itself in the West Indies, 
except it be from some artificial cause, some 
fault in the islands ; such as the impolicy of 
their governors, or the cruelty of the managers 
and officers whom they employ. I will not 
reiterate all tliat I .said at that time, or go through 
island by island. It is true there is a difference in 
the ceded islands; and I stale them possibly to be, 
in some respects, an excepted case. But we are 
not now to enter into the subject of the mortality 
in clearing new lands. It is, sir, undoubtedly 
another fjuestion; the mortality here is tenfolil; 
neither is it to be considered ns the carrying on, 
but as the setting on foot a slave trade for the 
purpose of peopling the colony ; a measure which 
I tliink will not now be maintained. I therefore 
desire gentlemen to tell me fairly, whether the 
period they look to is not now arrived ; whether, 
at this hour, the West Indies may not be declared 
to havt actually attained a state in which they 
can maintain their populationt And upon the 
answer I must necessarily receive, I think I 
could .safely rest the whole of the (juestiou/ 

One lionourable gentleman has rather ingeni- 
ously observed, that one or other of these two 
assertions of ours must necessarily be false ; that 
cither the population must be decreasing, which 
we deny, or, if the population is increasing, that 
the slaves must be perfectly well treated (this 
being the cause of such population), which wc 
deny also/ That the population is rather in- 
creasing than otherwise, and also that the general 
treatment is by no means so good as it ought to 
be are both points which have been seiwrately 
proved by different evidences; nor arc these two 
points so entirely incompatible. The ill treat- 
ment must be very great, indeed, in order to 
diminish materially the popukalion of any race of 
people. That it is not so extreuiely great as to 
do this, I will admit. I will even admit, if you 
plc.ase, that this charge may possibly have been 
sometimes exaggerated ; and I certainly think 
that it applies less and less as wo come nearer to 
the present times. 

But let us see how this contradiction of ours, 
as it is thought, really stands, and how the 
exi'lanation of it will completely settle our 
minds on the point in question. Do the slaves 
diminish in numbers? It can be nothing but 
ill treatment that causes the diminution. This 
ill treatment the abolition must and will re- 


strain. In this case, therefore, we ought to 
vote for the abolition. On the other hand, do 
you choose to say that the slaves clearly in- 
crease in number's ? Then you want no importa- 
tions, and in this case also you may safely vote 
for the abolition. Or, if you choose to say, as 
the third and only other case which can bo pul, 
and which pcrhajis is the nearest to the truth, 
th.at the population is nearly stationary, and 
the treatment neither so bad nor so good as it 
might be ; then surely, sir, it will not be denied 
that this, of all others, is, on each of the two 
grpuiids, the proper period for stopping further 
supplies; for your population, which you own 
is already stationary, will thus be made un- 
doubtedly to increase from the births, and the 
good treatment of your present slaves, which I 
am now supposing is but very moderate, will be 
necessarily improved also by the same measure 
of abolition. I say, therefore, that these propo- 
sitions, contradictory as they may bo repre- 
sented, arc in truth not at all inconsistent, but 
even come in aid of each other, and lead to a 
conclusion that is decisive. And let it l>e 
always remembered that, in this branch of my 
argument, I have only in view the well-being of 
the West Indies, and do not now ground any- 
thing on the African part of tho question. « 

But, sir, I may carry these observations re- 
specting the islands much further. It is within 
the power of the colonists, and it is then their 
indispensable duty to apply themselves to the 
correction of those various abuses by which 
population Is restrained. The most important 
consequences may be expected to attend colonial 
regulations for this purpose. With the improve- 
ment of internal population, the condition of 
every negro will improve also ; his liberty will 
advance, or at least he will be approaching to 
a state of liberty. Nor c.an you increase tho 
happiness, or extend the freedom of the negro, 
without adding in an equal degree to the safety 
of tho islands, and of all their inhabitants. 
Tiiiis, sir, in the I'lace of slaves, who naturally 
have an interest directly opposite to that of their 
iaaster.s, and arc therefore viewed by them with 
uu eye of constant suspicion, you will create a 
body of valuable citizens and subjects, forming 
.1 part of the .same community, having a common 
interest with their superiors in the security and 
prosperity of tho whole. 

And here let me add, that in proportion as 
you iiicrexse the happiness of these miforlunate 
iieiugs, you will undoubtedly increaso in effect 
the quantity of their labour also. Gentlemen 
talk of the diminution of the labour of the 
islands 1 I will venture to assert that, oven if 
in consequence of tho abolition there were to be 
some decrease in the numher of bauds, the 
quantity of work done, supposing the condition 
of the slaves to improve, would by no means 
diminisli in the same proportion ; perhaps would 
bo far from diminishing at all. For if you 
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restore to this degraded race the true feelmgs of 
men ; if you take them out from among the 
order of l.rutcs, and place them on a level with 
the rest of the human species, they will then 
work with that energy which is natural to men, 
and their labour will be productive, in a thou- 
sand ways, above what it has yet been ; as the 
labour of a man is always more productive than 
that of a mere brute. i 

It generally happens that in every bad cause 
information arises out of the evidence of its 
defenders themselves, which serves to expose in 
one part or other the weakness of their defence. 
It is the characteristic of such a cause, that if it 
be at all gone into, even by its own supporters, 
it is liable do be ruined by the contradictions 
in which thoso who maintain it are for ever 
involved. 

The committee of the Privy Council of Great 
Britain sent over certain queries to the West 
India islands, with a view of elucidating the 
present subject ; and they particularly inquired 
whether the negroes Lad any days or hours 
allotted to them in which they might work for 
themselves. Tbo assemblies in their answers, 
with an air of great satisfaction, state the 
labour of the slaves to be moderate, and the 
West India system to be well calculated to 
promote the domestic happiness of the slaves. 
They add, “ that proprietors are not compelled 
by law to allow their slaves any part of the six 
working days of the week for tliemselves, but 
that it is the general practice to allow them one 
afternoon in every week out of crop time ; 
which, with such hours as they choosa to work 
on Sundays, is time amply sufheient for their 
own purposes.” Now, therefore, will the 
negroes, or I may rather say, do the negroes 
work for their own emolument I beg the 
committee’s attention to this point. The 
Assembly of Grenada proceeds to state— I have 
their own words for it, “that though tho 
negroes are allowed the afternoons of only one 
day in every w’eek, they will do os much work 
in that afternoon, when employed for their own 
benefit, as in the whole day when employed in 
their master's service.” 


X ua>c sam on me present state of popula- 
tion ; nay, I will admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that tho numbers are decreasing, and the 
prodnctive labour at present insufficient for tho 
cultivation of those countries ; and I will then 
Mk, whether the increase in the quanixly of 

which is reasonably to be expected from 
Je improved condiUon of the slaves is not by 
he admi^ion of the islands themselves, by 
^mission not merely of an argumen; halt 

Sufficient to counter- 
Dalanco any decrease which can be rationally 
apprehended from a defectivo sUte of S 
popiUationl my. sir. a negm. inm works 


for himself, an<l not for .a iii.i'ti'r, will ilo ilnuble 
work! ThU i.s their own nr. ..ujit, Ii' you will 
believe the planters, if yon will llic 

legislature of the islamls, the inoilnctivi' l.i)..iiir 
of the colonics would, in c.aso tlie in-.irr^ 
worked as free labourer.^ instead of sinv. , t„. 
literally doubled. Half the present labnnnu. 
on this supposition, would snilico for the wbr»le 
cultivation of our islands on tho pre.seiit seali- ! 

I therefore confidently ask tlio House, whether, 
in considering tho whole of thi.s que.stion, wo 
nily not fairly look forward to .an improvemont 
in the condition of these unhappy and dcgradeil 
beings; not only as an event desirable on tho 
ground of humanity and political prudence ; but 
also as a means of increasing, very coii-sidcrahly 
indeed, even without any increasing population, 
the productive industry of tho islands? 

When gentlemen are so nicely balancing the 
past and future means of cultivating tho planta- 
tions, let me request them to put tliis argument 
into the scale ; and the more they consider it, 
the moro will they bo satisfied that both the 
solidity of the principle which I have stated, 
and the fact which I have just quoted, in tbo 
very words of tho colonial legislature, will 
bear me out in every inference I have drawn. 1 
think they will perceive, also, that it is tbo 
undeniable duty of this House, on tho grounds 
of true policy, immediately to sanction and 
carry into effect that system which insures these 
important advantages ; in addition to all tlio.so 
other inestimable blessings which follow in their 
train. 

If, therefore, tho argument of expediency, as 
.applying to the West India islands, is the test 
by which this question is to bo tried, I trust I 
have now established this proposition, namely, 
that whatever tends most speedily and effect- 
ually to meliorate tho condition of tho slaves, 
is undoubtedly, on tho ground of expediency, 
leaving justice out of the question, tho main 
object to bo pursued. 

That the immediate abolition of Iho slave 
trade will most eminently have this effect, and 
that it is tho only mensuro from which this 
effect can in any considerable degree bo ex- 
pected, are points to which I shall presently 
come; but boforo I enter upon them, let me 
notice ono or two further circumstances. 

Wo oro told, and hy respectable and well- 
informed persons, that tho purchase of new 
negroes has been injurious instead of profltablo 
to the planters themselves ; so largo a propor- 
tion of these unhappy wretches being found to 
perish in the seasoning. Writers well versed in 
thb subject have even advised that, in order to 
remove the temptation which the slave trade 
offers to expend laige sums in tliis injudicious 
way, tho door of importation should he shut. 
This very plan we now propose, tho mischief of 
which is represented to bo so great as to out- 
weigh so many other momentous considerations. 
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lias actually been recommended by some of the 
best authorities, os one highly requisite to be 
adopted on the very principle of advantage to 
the islands; not merely on that principle of 
general and political advantage on which I have 
already touched, but for the advant^e of the 
very individuals who would othenvise be most 
fonvard in purchasing slaves. On the part of 
the West Indies it is urged, “The planters are 
in debt — they are already distressed ; if you 
stop the slave trade, they will be ruined.” Mr 
Long, the celebrated historian of Jamaica, re* 
commends the stopping of importations, as a 
receipt for enabling the plantations which are 
embarrassed to get out of debt. I will quote 
his words. Speaking of the usurious terms on 
which money is often borrowed for the purchase 
of fresh slaves, he advises “the laying a duty 
eipial to a prohibition on all negroes imported 
for the space of four or five years, except for re- 
exportation.” “Such a law,.” he proceeds to 
say, “would be attended with the following 
good consequences. It would put an immediate 
stop to these extortions. It would enable the 
planter to retrieve his affairs by preventing him 
from running in debt, either by renting or 
purchasing of negroes. It would render such 
recruits less • necessary, by the redoubled care 
he would be obliged to take of bis present stock, 
the preservation of their lives and health. And, 
lastly, it would raise the value of negroes in the 
island, A North American province, by this 
prohibition alone for a few years, from being 
deeply plunged in debt, bas become indepen- 
dent, rich, and flourishing.” On this authority 
of Mr Long I rest the question, whether the 
prohibition of further importations is that rash, 
impolitic, and completely ruinous measure, 
which it is so confidently declared to he with 
respect to our West India plantations. 

I do not, however, mean, in thus treating this 
branch of the subject, absolutely to exclude the 
question of indemnification on the supposition 
of possible disadvantages affecting the West 
Indies through the abolition of the slave trade. | 
But when gentlemen set up a claim of com- 
pensation merely on those general allegations, 
which are all that I Lave yet beard from them, 

I can only answer, let them i>roduce their case 
in a distinct and specific form ; and if upon any 
practicable or reasonable grounds it shall claim 
consideration, it will then be time enough for 
Parliament to decide upon it. 

I now come to another circumstince of great 
weight, connected with this part of the question. 

I mean the danger to which the islands are ex- 
posed from those negroes who are newly im- 
ported- This, sir, like the observation which 
I lately made, is no mere speculation of ours; 
for here, again, I refer you to Mr Long, the 
historian of Jamaica. He treats particularly of 
the dangers to be dreaded from the introduction 
of Coromantine negroes; an appellation under 


which are comprised several descriptions of 
Africans obtained on the Gold Coast, whose 
native country is not exactly known, and who 
are purchased in a variety of markets, having 
been brought from some distance inland. With 
a view of preventing insurrections, he advises 
that, “ by laying a duty equal to a prohibition, no 
more of these Coromantines should be bought;” 
and, after noticing one insurrection which hap- 
pened through their means, he tells you of 
another in the following year, in which thirty- 
three Coromantines, most of whom had been 
newly imported, suddenly rose, and in the space 
of an hour murdered and wounded no less than 
nineteen white persons. 

To the authority of Mr Long, botUfti this and 
other parts of his work, I may add the recorded 
opinion of the committee of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica itself; who, in conse- 
quence of a rebellion among the slaves, were 
appointed to inquire into the best means of 
preventing future insurrections. The committee 
reported “that the rebellion had originated 
(like most or all others) with the Coromantines 
and they proposed that a bill should be brought 
in “for laying a higher duty on the importation 
of these particular negroes,” which was intended 
to operate as a prohibition. 

But tbe danger is not confined to the impor- 
tation of Coromantines. Mr Long, carefully 
investigating as be does tbe causes of such fre- 
quent insurrections, particularly at Jamaica, 
accounts for them from tlie greatness of its 
general importations. “In two years and a 
half,” says he, “twenty-seven thousaud negroes 
have been imported." “No wonder we have 
rebellions I Twenty • seven thousand in two 
years and a half 1” Why, sir, I believe that in 
some late years there have been as many im- 
ported into the same island within the same 
period I Surely, sir, when gentlemen talk so 
vehemently of the safety of tbe islands, and 
charge us with being so indifferent to it ; when 
they speak ofthe calamities ofSt Domingo, and of 
similar dangers impending over their own heads 
at the present hour, it ill becomes them to he 
the persons who are crying out for further im- 
portations.' It ill becomes them to chaige upon 
us the crime of stirring up insurrections— upon 
us who are only adopting the very imuciples 
which Mr Long — which in part even the If^is- 
lature of Jamaica itself laid down in the time of 
danger, with an avowed view to the prevention 
of any such calamity. 

The House; I am sure, will easily believe it is 
no small satisfaction to me, that among the 
many arguinenta for prohibiting the slave trade 
which crowd upon my mind, the security of our 
West India possessions against internal commo- 
tions, as well as foreign enemies, is among the 
most prominent and most forcible. And here 
let me apply to my two right honourable friends, 
and ask them, whether in this part of the anm- 
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meLt they do not see reason for immediate aholi- 
tion ? Why should you any longer import into 
those countries that which is the very seed of 
insurrection and rebellion ! Why shouKl you 
persist in introducing those latent principles of 
conflagration, which, if they should once burst 
forth, may annihilate in a single day the indus- 
try of a hundred years ? Why will you subject 
yourselves, with open eyes, to the evident and 
imminent risk of a calamity which may throw you 
back a whole century in your profits, in your 
cultivation, in your progress to the emancipa- 
tion of your slaves ; and disappointing at once 
every one of these golden expectations, may 
retard, not only the accomplishment of that 
happy system which I have attempted to de- 
scribe, but may cut off even your opportunity of 
taking any one introductory step ? Let us begin 
from this time ! Let us not commit these im- 
portant interests to any further hazard I Let us 
prosecute this great object from this very hour ! 
Let us vote that the abolition of the slave trade 
shall be immediate, and not left to I know not 
what future time or contingency ! Will my 
right honourable friends answer for the safety 
of the islands during any imaginable intervening 
period ? Or do they think that any little advan- 
tages of the kind which they state, can have 
any weight in that scale of expediency in which 
this great question ought undoubt^y to be 
tried. 

Thus stated, and thus alone, sir, can it be 
truly stated, to what does the whole of my right 
honourable friend's argument, on the head of 
expediency, amonnt ? It amounts but to this : 
The colonies, on the one hand, would have to 
struggle with some few difficulties and disad- 
vantages at the first, for the sake of obtaining 
on the other hand immediate security to their 
leading interests ; of insuring, sir, even their own 
political existence ; and for the sake also of 
immediately commencing that system of pro- 
gressive improvement in the condition of slaves, 
which is necessary to raise them from the state 
of brutes to that of rational beings, but which 
never can begin uidil the introductitm qf these 
new, disaffected, and dangerous A/rieans into 
the same gangs shall have been stopped. If any 
argument can in the slightest degree justify the 
seventy that is now so generally practised in the 
treatment of the slaves, it must be the introduc- 
tton of ttese Africans. It is the introduction of 
these Africans that renders all idea of emancipa- 
tion for the present so chimerical, and the very 
mention of it so dreadful. It u the intro- 
^efron of th^ Africans that keeps down the 
condition of all planUUon negroes. Whatever 

TSJ* ^ ^®®“ed necessary by the 

planters to be adopted toward these nL Afri- 

also; 

Instead, therefore, of deferring the lionr when 
you win toally put au eud to impoLTo “ 
.ainly purposuig that the aoudilloS ™ yow 


present slaves should previotisly mendcMl, ynu 
must, ill the first instance*, stop yonr icripfirli- 
tions, if you hope to introdut:e any r,ilion.il r»r 
practicable plan I cither of gradual iTiianrip.it M.ti 
or i>rcseiit general improvement. 

II. Being now done with this i)iu\>tion of «•>.- 
pcilicncy as affecting the islands, 1 come next (•! 
a proposition advanced by my rigid honourable 
friend [Mr Dundas], which appeared to intimate- 
that, on account of some patrimonial rights of 
the West Indies, the prohibition of tlje slave 
trade might bo considered as an invasion of their 
legal inheritance. 

Now, in answer to this proposition, I must 
make two or three remarks, which I think my 
right houourablo friend will find some consider- 
able diQjculty in answering. 

I observe, then, that his argument, if it be 
worth anything, applies just as much to gradual 
as iiDincdiatc abolition. I have no doubt that, 
at whatever period he might bo disposed to say 
the abolition should actually tako place, this 
defence will equally bo set up ; for it certainly 
is just as good an argument against an abolition 
seven or seventy years hence, os against an abolb 
tion at this moment. It supposes we have no 
right whatever to stop the importations ; and 
even though the injury to our plantations, which 
some gentlemen suppose to attend the measure 
of immediate abolition, should be admitted grad- 
ually to lessen by the lapse of a few years, yet 
in point of principle the absence of all right of 
interfereoce would remain the same. £Iy right 
honourable friend, therefore, I am sure, will not 
press au argument not leas hostile to his propo- 
sition than to ours. 

But let us investigate the foundation of this 
objection, and I will commence what I have to 
say by putting a question to my right honourable 
frieni It is chiefly on the presumed ground of 
our being bound by a parliamentary sa action 
heretofore given to the African slave trade, that 
this argument against the abolition is rested. 
Does, then, my right honourable friend, or does 
any man in this House think, that the slave 
trade has received any such parliamentary sanc- 
tion as must place it more out of the jurisdiction 
of the legislature for ever after, than the other 
branches of our national commerce t I ask, is 
there any one regulation of any part of our 
commerce, which, if this argument be valid, may 
not equally be objected to, on the ground of its 
affecting some man^s patrimony, some D)an*s 
property, or some man’s expectations ? Let it 
never be forgotten that the argument I am can- 
vassing would be just as strong if the possession 
affected were small, and the possessors humble ; 
for on every principle of justice, the property of 
any single individual, or small number of in- 
dividuals, is as sacred us that of the great body 
of West Indians. Justice ought to extend her 
protection with rigid impartiality to the rich 
and to the poor, to the powerful and to the 
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humble. If this be the case, iu what a situation 
cloes my right honourable friend’s argument place 
the legislature of Britain 1 What room is left 
for their interference in the regulation of any 
part of our commerce ? It is scarcely possible to 
lay a duty on any one article which may not, 
when first imposed, be said in some way to 
affect the property of individuals, and even of 
some entire classes of the community. If the 
laws respecting the slave trade imply a contract 
for its perpetual continuance, I will venture to 
say there does not pass a year without some Act 
equally pledging the faith of Parliament to the 
perpetuating of some other branch of commerce. 
In short, I repeat my observ.ation, that no new 
tax can be imposed, much less can any prohibi- 
tory duty be ever laid on any branch of trade 
that has before been regulated by Parliament, if 
this principle be once admitted- 

Beforo I refer to the Acts of P.irliamcnt by 
which the public faith is said to be pledged, let 
me remark, also, that a contract for the continu- 
ance of tlm slave trade must, on the principles 
wliicli I shall presently insist on, have been 
void, even from the beginning ; for if this trade 
is an outrage upon justice, and only another 
name for fraud, robbery, and murder, will any 
man urge that the legislature could possibly by 
any pledge whatever incur the obligation of being 
an accessory, or, I may even say, a principal in 
the commission of such enormities, by sanction- 
ing their continuance! As well might an in- 
dividual think himself bound by a promise to 
commit an assassination. I am confident gentle- 
men must see that our proceeding on such 
grounds would infringe all tho principles of law, 
and subvert the very foundation of morality. 

Let us now see how far these Acts themselves 
show that there is that sort of p.arliamentary 
pledge to continue the African slave trade. The 
Act of 23 George II., c. xxxL, is that by which we 
are supposed to bo bound up by contract, to 
sanction all those horrors now so incontrovertibly 
proved- How surprised, then, sir, must the 
House be to find that, by a clause of their very 
Act, some of these outrages are expressly for- 
bidden ! It says: “No commander or master of 
a ship trading to Africa shall by fraud, force, or 
violence, or by any indirect practice whatsoever, 
take on board or carry away from tho coast of 
Africa any negro or native of the said country, 
or commit any violence on the natives, to the 
prejudice of the said trade, and that every per- 
son so offending .shall for every such offence for- 
feit ” etc. When it comes to the penalty, sorry 
am I to say, that wo see too close a resemblance 
to the West India law, which inflicts tho pay- 
ment of £30 as the punishment for murdering a 
negro. The price of blood in Africa is £100, 
but even this penalty is enough to prove that 
tiie Act at least does not sanction, much leas docs 
it engage to perpetuate, enormities; and the 
whole trade has now been demonstrated to be a 


mass, a system of enonnities ; of enormities 
which incontrovertibly bid defiance not only to 
this clause, but to every regulatiou which cur 
ingenuity can devise and our power carry into 
effect. Nothing can accomplish the object of 
this clause but an extinction of the trade itself. 

But, sir, let us see what was the motive for 
c.arrying on the trade at all. The preamble of 
the Act states it : “Whereas, the trade to and 
from Africa is very advantageous to Great 
Britain, and necessary for the supplying the 
plautations and colonics thereunto belonging 
with a sufficient number of negroes at reasonable 
rates, and for that purpose the said trade should 
be carried on,” etc. Here, then, we see what 
the Parliament had in view when it passed this 
Act ; and I have clearly shown that not one of 
the occasions on which it grounded its proceed- 
ings now exists. I may then plead, I think, the 
very Act itself os an argument for the abolition. 
If it is shown that, instead of being “very 
advantageous” to Great Britain, this trade is 
the most destructive that can well bo imagined 
to her interests; that it is the ruin of our sea- 
men; that it stops tho extension of our manu- 
factures; if it is proved, in tho second place, 
that it is not now necessary for tho “supplying 
our plantations with negroes;" if it is further 
established that this traffic was from the very 
beginning contrary to the first principles of 
justice, and consequently that a pledge for its 
continuance, bad one been attempted to be 
given, must have been completely and absolutely 
void ; where then in this Act of Parliament is 
the contract to be found by wliich Britain is 
bound, as sbo is said to be, never to listen to 
her own true interests, and to the cries of the 
natives of Africa ! Is it not clear that all argu- 
ment, founded on the supposed pledged faith of 
Parliament, niake.s against those who employ it? 
I refer you to the principles which obtain in 
other cases. Every trade Act shows undoubt- 
edly that the legislature is used to pay a tender 
rcg.ard to all classes of the community. But if, 
for the sake of moral duty, of national honour, 
or even of great political advantage, it is thought 
right, by authority of Parliament, to alter any 
loug-establislied system, Parliament is compe- 
tent to do it. Tho legislature will undoubtedly 
be careful to subject individuals to as little in- 
coDvenicuco as possible; and if any peculiar 
hardship should arise that can bo distinctly 
stated and fairly pleaded, there will ever, I am 
sure, bo a liberal feeling toward them in the 
legislature of this country, which is the guardian 
of air who live under its protection. On the 
present occasion, the most powerful considera- 
tions call upon us to aboli-sli tho slave trade; 
and if we refuse to attend to them on the alleged 
ground of pledged faith and contract, we shall 
depart as widely from tho practice of Parliament 
os from the path of moral duty. If, indeed, 
there is any case of hardship which comes within 



Jie proper cognisance of Parliament, onJ calls 
for the exercise of its liberality— well ! ^ But 
sucb a case must be reserved for calm considera- 
tion. as a matter distinct from the present 
question. 

I l)eg pardon for dwelling so long on the argu- 
ment of expediency, and on the manner in which 
it affects the West Indies^ I have been carried 
away by my oyyn feelings on some of these points 
into a greater length than I intended^ especially 
considering how fully the subject has been nX* 
ready argued The result of all I have said is, 
that there exists no impediment, no obstacle, no 
shadow of reasonable objection on the ground 
of pledged faith, or even on that of national 
expediency, to the abolition of this trade. On 
the contrary, all the arguments drawn from 
those sources plead for it, and they plead much 
more loudly, and much more strongly in every 
part of the question, for an immediate than for 
a gradual abolition^ 

HL But now, sir, I come to Africa. That is 
the ground on which I rest, and here it is that 1 
say my right honourable friends do not carry 
their principles to their full extent Why ought 
the slave trade to be abolished ? Because it u 
vicurable INJUSTICE 1 How much stronger, then, 
is the argument for immediate than gradual 
abolitioni By allowing it to continue even for 
one hour, do not my right honourable friends 
weaken — do not they desert their own argument 
of its injustice ? If on the ground of injustice it 
ought to be abolished at last, why ought it not 
now? Why is injustice to be suffered to remain 
for a single hour? From what I hear without 
doors, it is evident that there is a general con- 
viction entertained of ita being far from just, 
and from that very conviction of its injustice 
some men have been led, I fear, to the supposi- 
tion that the slave trade never could have been 
permitted to begin, but from some strong and 
irresistible necessity ; a necessity, however, 
which, if it was fancied to exist at first, I have 
shown cannot be thought by any man whatever 
to exist at present* This plea of necessity, thus 
presumed, and presumed, as I suspect, from the 
circumstence of injurtice itself, has caused a sort 
of acquiescence in the continuance of this evil, 
Mon have been led to place it in the rank of 
those necessary evils which are supposed to be 
the lot of human creatures, and to be permitted 
to faU upon some countries or individuals, mther 
than upon others, by that Being whose ways are 
inscrutable to us, and whose dispensations, it is 
conceived, we ought not to look into. The origin 
of eril is, indeed, a subject beyond the reach of 

the human undersUnding; and the permh^ion 

IJV 0^, is a subject into 

which it belongs not to ns to inquire. Bat 

where the evil m question is a moral evil which 

a man can scratinise, and where that moral evB 

that we can clear our consciences by this general 


not to say irreligious and impious way of layiiig 
aside the question. If wo relleut at all on tliis 
subject, wo must sco that every m ecssury . \ il 
supposes that some other and gn alcr > vil wonlrl 
be incurred were it removed. 1 thun forc- ch ii.> 

to ask, whatc.in bo that greater evil wliic li ■•an 
be stated to over-balanco tho one in question ( 

I know of no evil that ever has existed, nor can 
imagine any evil to exist, worse than tlio tearing 
of EIGHTY THOUSAND rF.nsoNS annually from 
their native land, by a combination of tho most 
civilised nations In tho most enlightened quarter 
of the globe ; but more especially by that nation 
which calls herself tho most free and the most 
happy of them all. Even if these miserable 
beings were proved guilty of every crime before 
you take them off, of which, however, not a 
single proof is adduced, ought we to take upon 
ourselves the oQico of executioners 1 And even 
if we condescend so far, still can wo bo justilied 
in taking them, unless we have clear proof that 
they are criminals ? 

But if we go much further; If wo ourselves 
tempt them to sell their fellow-creatures to us, 
we may rest assured that they will take care to 
provide by every method, by kidnapping, by 
village-breaking, by unjust wars, by iniquitous 
condemnations, by rendering Africa a scone of 
bloodshed and misery, a supply of victims in- 
creasing in proportion to our demand. Can we, 
then, hesitate in deciding whether tho wars in 
Africa arc their wars or ours? It was our arms 
in the river Cameroon, put into the hands of 
the trader, that furnished him with the means of 
pushing his trade ; and I have no more doubt 
that they are British arms put into tho bands 
of Africans, which promote universal war and 
desolation, than I can doubt their having done so 
in that individual iustauce. 

I have shown how great is the enormity of this 
evil, even on tho supposition that we take only 
convicts and prisoners of war. But take the 
subject in tho other way ; tako it on the grounds 
stated by the right honourable gentleman over 
tho way; and how does it stand? Think ol 
EIGHTY THOUSAND poTSons carried away out of 
thoir country by we knoio not what means; for 
crimes imputed, for light or inconsiderable faults, 
for debt, perhaps, for tho crime of witchcraft, or 
a thousand other weak and scandalous pretexts I 
Brides all the fraud and kidnapping, tho vil- 
lainies and perfidy, by which the slave trade is 
sopplied. Kcflect on these eighty thousand 
pereoTu thus nnnnally taken offl There is some- 
thing in the horror of it that surpasses all tho 
bounds of imagination. Admitting that there 
exists in Africa something like to courts of jus- 
tice ; yet what an office of humiliation and 
meanness is it in ns to take upon ourselves to 
cany into execution the partial, tho cruel, ini- 
quitous sentences of such courts, as if we also 
were strangers to all religion and to the first 
principles of justice. 
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Bat that country, it is said, lias heon in some ; 
degree civilised, aud civilised by us. It is said 
theyliavegaiuedsome knowledge of the pi incijik'S 
of justice. Wiat, sir, liave they gained the prin- 
ciples of justice from Is their civilisation 
brought about by us? Yes, we give tlicin enough of 
our intercourse to convey to them llie means, and 
toiuitiatethem in thestndyof mutual destruction. 
We give them just enough of the forms of justice 
to enable them to add the pretext of legal trials 
to their other modes of perpetrating the most j 
atrocious iniquity. We give them just enough 
of European improvements to enable them the ' 
more efl’ectually to turn Africa into a ravaged 
wildeniess. Some evidences say that the Afri- 
cans are aildicted to the practice of gambling; 
that they even sell their wives and children, 
and iiltimately themselves. Are these, then, the 
legitimate sources of slavery ? Shall we pretend 
that we can thus acquire an honest right to exact 
tlie labour of these people? Can we pretend 
that wo have a right to carry away to distant 
regions men of whom we know nothing by 
authentic inquiry, and of whom there is every 
reasonable presumption to think that those who 
sell them to us have do right to do so ? But the 
evil does not stop here. I feel that there is not 
time for me to make all the remarks which the 
subject deserves, and I refrain from attempting 
to cDumerate half the dreadful consequences of 
this system. Bo you think nothing of the min 
and the miseries in which so many other individ- 
uals, still remaining in Africa, are involved in 
consequence of carrying off so many myriads of 
people ? Do you think nothing of their families 
which are left behind ; of the connections which 
are broken ; of the friendships, attachments, aud 
relatiou.^iips that are burst asunder? Do you 
think nothing of the miseries in consequence, 
that are felt from generation to generation; of 
the privation of that happiness which might be 
communicated to them by the introduction of 
civilisation, and of mental and moral improve- 
ment ? A happiness which you withhold from 
them so long as you permit the slave trade to 
continue. What do you yet know of the internal 
state of Africa ? You have carried on .a trade to 
that quarter of the globe from this civilised and 
enlightened country ; but such a trade, that, in- 
stead of diffusing either knowledge or wealth, it 
has been the check to every laudable pursuit. 
Instead of any fair interchange of commodities ; 
instead of convejing to them, from this highly I 
favoured laud, any means of improvement, you 
carry with you that noxious plant by which 
everything is witliered and blasted ; under whose 
shade nothing that is useful or profitable to 
Africa will ever nourish or take root. Long as 
that continent has been known to navigators, the 
extreme line and boundaries of its coasts is all 
with which Europe has yet become acquainted ; 
while other countries in the same parallel of lati- 
tude, through a happier system of intercourse, i 


has-e reaped the blessings of a mutually beneficial 
commerce. But as to the whole interior of that 
continent, you are, by your own principles ol 
commerce, as yet entirely shut out. Africa is 
known to you only in its .skirts.* Yet even there 
you are able to infuse a i)oison that spreads its 
contagious effects from one end of it to the other; 
which penetrates to its very centre, corrupting 
every part to which it reaches. Yon there sub- 
vert tlie whole order of nature ; you aggravate 
every natural barbarity, and furnish to every 
man living on that continent motives for com- 
mitting, under the name and preteztof commerce, 
acts of perpetual violence and perfidy against 
his neighbour. 

Thus, sir, has the perversion of British com- 
merce carried misery instead of happiness to 
one whole quarter of the globe. Folse to the 
very principles of trade, misguided in our policy, 
and unmindful of our duty, what astonishing, 
I had almost said, what irreparabU mischief, 
have we brought upon that continent 1 How 
shall we hope to obtain, if it be possible, for- 
giveness from Heaven for those enormous evils 
we have committed, if we refuse to make use of 
those means which the mercy of Providence hath 
still reserved to us, for wiping away the guilt 
and shame with which we are now covered. If 
we refuse even this degree of compensation ; if, 
knowing the miseries we have caused, we refuse 
even now to put a stop to them, how greatly 
aggravated will be the guilt of Great Britain! 
and what a blot will these transactions for ever 
bo in the history of this country 1 Shall we, 
then, delay to repair these injuries, and to 
begin rendering justice to Africa? Shall we 
not count the days and hours that are suffered 
to intervene, and to delay the accomplishment 
of such a work? Reflect what an immense 
object is before you ; what an object for a 
nation to have in view, and to have a prospect, 
under the favour of Providence, of being now 
permitted to attain I I think the House will 
agiee with me in cherishing the ardent wish to 
enter without delay upon the measures necessary 
for these great ends ; and I am sure that t ic 

• Every passing month, more especially in recent 
)eari, lias been happily making the above aa* 
less tnic. Dr Livingstone, Speke, Burton, Stan ey, 
and others, have all helped to unfold the Interior ol 
the continent. Commander Cameron, entering Am« 
on the east coast, after three years of O“beard-of mm- 
culdes and dangers, emerged, in November 18< . 
Bcngucla, on tho west coast, having done two tuou- 
sand miles os tho crow files. iUssionary eflo 
quickly foUowing up the discoveries of our explore». 
and is having a proportionate effect in lessen ng 
slave tnaflic. .Many thousands of slaves were formerly 
taken away from the district around I>ako Nyassa , ou‘ 
since the settlement of a mission station ther^ on 
forty were token during lb7a Mission 
ore already established, or in process of 
at tlic other principal African lakes— TanganyJW. 
torla Nyanza, and Albert Njania. 
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immediate abolition of the slave trade is the 
first, the principal, the most indispensable act 
of poUcy, of duty, and of justice, that the 
legislature of this country has to take, if it is 
indeed their ivish to secure those important 
objects to which I have alluded, and which 
we are bound to pursue by the most solemn 
obligations. 

There is, lioweTcr, one ni'gument set up as a 
universal answer to everything that can be 
on our side ; whether we address ourselves to 
the understandings of our opponents, or to their 
hearts and consciences, It is necessary I should 
remove this formidable objection ; for, though 
not often stated in distinct terms, I fear it is one 
whicli has a very wide influence. The slave 
trade system, it is supposed, has taken so deep 
root in Africa, that it is absurd to think of its 
being eradicated; and the abolition of that 
share of trade carried on by Great Britain, and 
especially if her example is not followed by 
other powers, is likely to be of very little 
service. Give me leave to say, in reply to so 
dangerous an argument, that wo ought to be 
extremely sure, indeed, of the assumption on 
which it rests, before we venture to rely on its 
validity ; before we decide that an evil which 
we ourselves contribute to inflict is incurable, 
and on that very plea, refuse to desist from 
bearing our part in the system which produces 
it You are not sure, it is said, that other 
nations will give up the trade, if you should re- 
nounce it. I answer, if this trade is os criminal 
as it is asserted to be, or if it has In it a thou- 
sandth part of the criminality whicli I and 
others, after thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject, charge upon it, God forbid that we should 
hesitate in determining to relinquish so iniqui- 
tous a traffic, even though it should be retained 
by other countries. God forbid, however, that 
we should fail to do our utmost toward inducing 
other countries to abandon a bloody commerce, 
which they have probably been, in a go^ 
me^ur^ led by our example to pursue, God 
forbid that we should bo capable of wishinc to 
arrogate to ourselves the glory of being singular 
/in renouncing it ! ° 

I tremblo at the thought of geutlemeD'sicdulir. 
mg themselyes in this ai^ent, an at^ument 
as pemaons as it is futile. “ We are Sa •• 
they, -to humanity. We are second to 

good of Africa- 

principles, tiU 

example.” '' ^ an 

to wait till prudcntially 

that a™ is no ^‘matamatk, too. 

.3BHtainioaltr.o1iS;rr:?.« 


he looked up to as nii example, if ^ho should 
have the manliness to bo the first in .lecldedly 
renouncing it. But, sir, docs not tl.is argument 
apply a thousand times more strongly m a 
contrary way? How much more justly umy 
other nations point to us, ami say, Why 
should wo abolish tho slave trade, wlic-n dr-Mt 
Britain has not abolished? Britain, free ns she 
is, just and honourable as she is, and deeply, 
also, involved os she is in this commerce above 
all nations, not only has not abolished, but has 
refused to abolish. Slio has invesligatcd it well ; 
she lias gained tho completest insight into its 
nature and effects ; sho has collected volumes ot 
evidence on every branch of tho subject. Her 
senate has deliberated— has deliberated again 
and again; and what is the result? Bho has 
gravely and solemnly determined to sanction 
the slave trade. Sho sanctions it at least for a 
while— her Icgislatnrc, therefore, it is plain, 
sees DO guilt in it, and has thus furnished us 
witli the strongest evidence that sho can furnish 
—of the justice unquestionably— end of tbo 
policy also, in a certain measure, and in certain 
cases at least, of permitting this traffic to 
continue.” 

This, sir, is the argument with which wo 
furnish the other nations of Europe, if we again 
refuse to put an end to the slave trade. In- 
stead, therefore, of imagining, that by choosing 
to presume on their continuing it, wo shall have 
exempted ourselves from guilt, and have trams- 
ferred the whole criminality to them; let us 
rather reflect that, on the very princijdo urged 
against us, wo shall hcnccfortli have to answer 
for their crimes, as well as our own. Wc liavo 
strong reasons to believe that it depends upon 
us, whether other countries will persist in this 
bloody trade or not. Already we have suffered 
one year to pass away, and now the (lucstion is 
renewed, a proposition is made for gradual, 
with the view of preventing immediate abolition 
I know tho difficulty that exists in attempting 
to reform long-established abuses ; and I know 
the danger arising from the argument in favour 
of flelajr^ in tho caso of ovils which, nevortbolcss, 

enormous to be bomO| when 
considered os perpetual. But by proposing 
some other period than the present, by pre- 
scribing some condition, by waiting for some 
wntmgcncy, or by refusing to proceed till a 
thomnd favourable circumstances unite to- 
gether; perhaps until wo obtain tho general 
wncnrrence of Europe (a concurrence which I 
behove never yet took place at the commence- 
ment of any one improvement in policy or in 
morals), year after year escapes, and tho most 
enormous ovils go unredressed. Wo sco this 
abun^ntly exemplified, not only in public, but 
in private life. Similar observations have been 
often applied to the caso of personal reform a- 
I tion. If you go into tbo street, it is a chance 
i but the first person who crosses you is one. 
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*'Qq1 rccte vivendi prorogat lioram," 

He who (lelnys the boar of liriag well, 

Steads like the rustic on a river’s brink, 

To see the stream run out ; .but on it flows. 

And still slmll flow with current never ceasing.”) 

— of Horace, book 1., epistle 2. 

Wc may wait ; we may delay to cross the stream 
before us, till it has run down ; but we shall 
wait for ever, for the river will still flow on, 
without being exhausted. We shall be no nearer 
the object which we profess to have in view, so 
long as the step, which alone cau bring us to it, 
is not taken. Until the actual, the only remedy 
is applied, we ought neither to flatter ourselves 
that we have .os yet thoroughly laid to heart the 
evil we affect to deplore, nor that there is as 
yet any reasonable assurance of its being bi-ought 
to an actual terminatiou. 

It has also been occasionally urged, that there 
is something in the disposition and nature of the 
Africans themselves which renders all prospect 
of civilisation on that continent extremely un- 
promising. "It has been known," says Mr 
Frazer, in his evidence, " that a boy has been 
put to death who was refused to be purchased 
as a slave.” This single story was deemed by 
that gentleman a sulQcient proof of the barbarity 
of the Africans, and of the inutility of abolishing 
the slave trade. My honourable friend, how- 
ever, has told you that this boy had previously 
run away from his master three several times ; 
that the master had to pay his value, according 
to the custom of the country, every time he 
was brought back ; and that partly from anger at 
the boy for running away so frequently, ondpartly 
to prevent a still further repetition of the same 
expense, ho determined to put him to death. 
Such was the explanation of the story given in 
the cross-examination. This, sir, is the signal 
instance that has been dwelt upon of African 
barbarity. This African, we admit, was unen- 
lightened, and altogether barbarous; but let us 
now ask, what would a civilised .and enlightened 
West Indian, or a body of West Indians, have 
done in any case of a parallel nature ? I will 
quote you, sir, a law passed in tlie West Indies 
in the year 1722, which in turning over the 
book I happened just now to cast my eye upon ; 
by wliich law, this very same crime of running 
away, is, by the legislature of the island, by the 
grave and deliberate sentence of that enlightened 
legislature, punished wUh death; and this not 
in the case only of the third offence, but even in 
the very first instance. It is enacted, " That if 
any negro or other slave shall withdraw himself 
from his master for the term of six months ; or 
any slave that was absent sIk-iU not return 
within that time, it shall he adjudged felony, 
and every such person shall suffer death." 
Tliere is another West India law, by which 
every negro’s hand is armed again.st hi.s fcllow- 
negroe.s, by his being authorised to kill a runaway 


slave, and even having a reward hold out to him 
for doing so. Let the House now contrast the 
tu’o cases. Let them ask themselves which of 
the two exhibits the greater barbarity? Let 
them reflect, with a little candour and liberality, 
wlietlicr on the ground of any of those facte, 
and loose insinuations as to the sacrifices to be 
met with iu the evidence, they' can possibly re- 
concile to themselves the excluding of Africa 
from all means of civilisation ; whether they can 
possibly vote for the continuance of the slave 
trade upon the principle that the Africans have 
shown themselves to be a race of incorrigible 
barbarians. 

I hope, therefore, we shall hear no more of the 
moral impossibility of civilising the Africans, 
nor have our understandings and consciences 
again insulted, by being called upon to sauction 
the slave trade, until other nations shall have 
set the example of abolishing it. While we have 
been deliberating upon the subject, one nation, 
not ordinarily taking the lead in politics, nor by 
any means remarkable for the boldness of its 
councils, has determined on a gradual abolition ; * 
a determination, indeed, since it permits for a 
time the existence of the slave trade, would bo 
an unfortunate pattern for our imitation. France, 
it is said, will take up the trade if we relinquish 
it. What ? Is it supposed that in the present 
situation of St Domingo, of an island which used 
to take three-fourths of all the slaves requircd 
by the colonies of France, she, of all countries, 
will think of taking it up? What countries 
remain ? Tlie Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
Spaniards. Of those countries, let me declare it 
is my opinion that, if they see us renounce the 
trade after full deliberation, they >vill not be 
disposed, even on principles of policy, to rush 
further into it. But I say more. How are they 
to furnish tho capital necessary for carrying it 
on ? If there is any aggravation of our guilt, in 
this wretched business, greater than another, it 
is that we have stooped to be the carriers of 
these miserable beings from Africa to the West 
Indies for all the other powers of Europe. And 
now, sir, if we retire from the trade altogether; 
I ask, where is that fund which is to be raised 
at once by other nations, equal to the purchase 
of 30,000 or 40,000 slaves I A fuud which, if "o 
rate them at £40 or £50 each, cannot make a 
capital of less than a million and a half, or two 
millions of money. From what branch of thetf 
commerce is it that these European nations will 
draw together a fund to feed this monster? to 
keep alive this detestable commerce ? And even 
if they should make the attempt, will not that 
immense chasm, which must instantly he created 
in the other parts of their trade, from which 
this vast capital must he withdrawn in order to 

* Denmark, which On UOl) made a law that the 
slnvo trade should cease at tho end of ten fears, is., a 
1604. 
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•upply the slave trade, be filled up by your- 
selves? Will not these branches of commerce 
which they must leave, and from which they 
must withdraw their industry and their capitals, 
in order to apply them to the slave trade, be then 
taken up by British merchants ? Will you not 
even in this case find your capital How into these 
deserted channels? Will not your capital l>e 
turned from the slave trade to that natural and 
iuDocent commerce from which they must with- 
draw their capitals in proportion as they take up 


progression of iiuproveinonts, aru advanced the 
furthest in civilisation. I belii vc, i.ir, that, if 
wo will reflect an iiLstant, wo slmll lind thi'< 
observation comes directly liomc \o our «.wii 
selves; and that, on tlio saiiio groiiinl on wliicii 
wo are now disposed to proscribe Afi ica for cvci 
from all possibility of iinprovenicnt, we oiir.sch rs 
might, in like maimer, liavo been proscriiied, 
and for ever shut out from all the blesHingH 
which we now enjoy. 

There was a time, sir, which it may be fit 


the traffic in the flesh and blood of their fellow- 
creatures ? 

The committee sees, I trust, how little ground 
of objection to our proposition there is in this 
part of our adversaries’ argument. 

Having now detained the House so long, all 
that 1 will further add shall be on that important 
subject, the civilisation of Africa, which I have 
already shown that I consider as the leading 
feature in this question. Grieved am I to think 
that there should be a single persou in this 
country, much more that there should be a single 
member in the British Parliament, who can look 
on the present dark, uncultivated, and uncivilised 
state of that continent as a ground for continuing 
the slave trade ; as a ground not only for refusing 
to attempt the improvement of Africa, but even 
for hindering and intercepting every ray of light 
which might otherwise break in upon her, as a 
ground for refusing to her the common chance 
and the common means with which other nations 
have been blessed, of emerging from their native 
barbarism. 

Here, as in every other branch of this extensive 
question, the argument of our adversaries pleads 
against them 5 for surely, sir, the present deplor- 
able state of Africa, especially when we reflect 
that her chief calamities are to be ascribed to us, 
calls for our generous aid, rather than justifies 
any despair on our part of her recovery, and still 
any further repetition of our injuries 

I will not much longer fatigue the attention 
of he House , but tbi, p„i„t has impressed 
Uclf so deeply on my mind, that 1 must trouble 
the committee with a few additional obscra-a- 
twns. Are we justified, I ask, on any theory, or 
by any one i^nstonce to be found in the history 

fav^nT" * to this 

supposition which I am now 

1 “ supposing that 

the particular practice which wc enwurL in 

Africa, of men’s selUng each other for slaves is 

practice of offering op human sacrifices nroves 

than is snppiscd^ S generally 
«Bd tho sK « Blaraa, 


somutiincs to revive in the rcmcmbraiico of our 
countrymen, wlieii even human Kacrilices are 
said to liavc been offered in this island. But I 
would especially ob.scrvc on this day, for it i.s a 
case precisely in point, that tho very jiractice of 
the slave trade once (irevailed among u.s. Slaves, 
as wc may read in Henry's “History of Great 
Britain,” were formerly an established article of 
our exports. “ Great numbers,” he says, “ were 
exported like cattle from the British coast, and 
were to bo seen exposed for sale in the Roman 
market." It docs not distinctly apjiear by what 
means they were procured ; but there was un- 
questionably no small rcscinblaucc, in this par- 
ticular point, between llie case of our ancestors 
and that of tho present wretched ii.ativea of 
Africa ; for the liistorlan tolls you that “ adultery, 
witchcraft, and debt, were probably some of the 
chief sources of supplying the Roman market 
with British slaves ; that prisoners taken in war 
were added to the number ; and that there might 
be among them somo unfortunate gamesters 
who, after having lost all their goods, at length 
staked themselves, their wives, and their chil- 
dreii.” Every one of these sources of slavery 
has been stated, and almost precisely iu tho 
same terms, to be at this hour a source of slavery 
in Africa. And those circumstances, sir, with a 
solitary instance or two of human 6 acrificc.s, 
furnish the alleged proofs that Africa labours 
under a natural incapacity for civilisation ; that 
It U enthusiasm and fanaticism to Ihink tliatsho 
ever enjoy the knowledge and tho morals of 
Europe ; that Providence never intended her to 
rise above a state of barbarism ; that Providence 
has irrevocably doomed her to bo only a nursery 
for slaves for us free and civilised Europeans. 
Allow of this principle, as applied to Africa, and 
I should ho glad to know why it might not also 
have been applied to ancient and uncivilised 
in. Why might not some Roman senator, 
reasoning on the principles of somo honourable 
pntlemcn, and pointing to British barbarians, 
have predicted with equal boldness, “There is a 
people that will never rise to civilisation— tliero 
w a people destined never to be free-a people 
vn hout the understanding necessary for tho 
Attainment of useful arts ; depressed by the 
Acd of Nature below tho level of tho human 
8pec5es ; and created to foiro a supply of slaves 
for the rest of the world/* Might not this have 
beeu oaidi according to tho principles which wc 
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now hear stated, in all respects ns fairly and as 
truly of Britain herself, at that period of her 
history, as it can now he said hy us of the in- 
habitants of Africa ? 

sir, have long since emerged from bar- 
barism. We have almost forgotten that we 
were once barbarians. We are now raised to a 
situation which exhibits a striking contrast to 
every circumstance by which a Roman might 
have characterised us, and by ahich we now 
characterise Africa. Tliere is, indeed, one thing 
wanting to complete tlie contrast, and to clear 
us altogether from the imputation of acting even 
to this hour as barbarians ; for we continue to 
this hour a barbarous trallic in slaves; we con- 
tinue it even yet, in spite of all our great and 
undeniable pretensions to civilisation. We were 
once as obscure among the nations of the earth, 
as savage in our manners, as debased in our 
morals, as degraded in our understandings, as 
these unhappy Africans are at p^escnt^ But in 
the lapse of a long series of years, by a progres- 
sion slow, and for a time almost-imperccptible, 
we have become rich in a variety of acquirements, 
favoured above measure in tbe gifts of Providence, 
onrivalled in commerce, pre-eminent in arts, fore- 
most in the pursuits of jdiilosophy and science, 
'"and established in all the blessings of civil 
society. We are in the possession of peace, of* 
happiness, and of liberty. Wc are nmler the | 
guidance of a mild and beneficent religion; and 
we are protected by impartial laws, and the 
purest administration of justice. We are living 
under a system of government which onr own 
happy experience leads us to pronounce the best 
and wisest which has ever yet been framed ; a 
system which has become tbe admiration of the 
world. From all these blessings we must for 
ever have been shut out, had tliere been any 
tnith in those principles whicli some gentlemen 
have not hesitated to lay down as applicable to 
the case of Africa. Had those princijilcs beej 
true, we ourselves had languished to this hour 
in that miserable state of igiiorancS, bnital- 
ity, and degradation, in which history proves 
our ancestry to have been immersed. Had other 
nations adopted the.'^e principles in their conduct 
toward us, had otlier nations applied to Great 
Britain tlie reasoning which some of the senators 
of this t'cry island now apply to Africa, ages 
might have passed wittiout our emerging from 
barbarism ; and wc who arc enjoying the blessings 
of British civilisation, of British laws, ami British 
liberty, might, at this hour, liave been little 
superior, either in morals, in knowledge, or 
refinement, to the rude inhabitants of the coast 

of Guinea.^ 

If, then, wc feci that this perpetual eouCnc- 
jnent in the fetters of ImiUl ignorance would 
have been the' greatest calamity which could 
have befallen us ; if we view with gratitude and 
exultation the contnust between the peculiar 
blessings we enjoy, ami the wretchedness of the 


ancient inhabitants 6f Britain ; if we shudder to 
think of the misery which would still have over* 
whelmed ns had Great Britain continued to the 
present times to be a mart for slaves to the more 
civilised nations of the world, through some 
cruel policy of theirs, God forbid that tre should 
any longer subject Africa to the same dreadful 
scourge, aud preclude the light of knowledge, 
which has reached every other quarter of the 
globe, from having access to her coasts. 

I trust we shall no longer continue this com* 
merce, to the destruction of every improvement 
j on that wide continent ; and shall not consider 
J ourselves as conferring too great a boon, in 
j restoring its inhabitants to the rank of human 
I beings. I trust we shall not think ourselves too 
! liberal, if, by abolishing tbe slave trade, we give 
j them the samo common chance of civilisation 
with other parts of the world, and that we shall 
now allow to Africa the opportunity, the hope, 
the prospect of attaining to the same blessings 
I which we ourselves, through the favourable dis* 

\ pensations of Divine Providence, have been per- 
[ mitted, at a much more early period, to enjoy. 

I If we listen to tlie voice of reason and duty, and 
pursue this night the line of conduct which the; 
prescribe, some of us may live to see a reverse of 
that picture from wliich we now turn our eyes 
with sham$ and regret. We may live to behold 
the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupa- 
tions of industry, in the pursuits of a just and 
legitimate commerce. We may behold the beams 
of science and philosophy breaking iu upon their 
land, which at some happ)* period in still later 
times may blaze with full lustre; and joining 
tlieir inlluence to that of pure religion, may 
illuminate and invigorate the most distant ex* 
tromitics of that immense continent. Then may 
wo hope that even Africa, though last of all the 
quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, iu 
the evening of her days, those blessings M*hich 
have descended so plentifully upon us in a much 
.earlier period of the world. Then, also, wifi 
Europe, participating in her improvement and 
prosperity, receive «in ample recompense for the 
tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called) of 
no longer hindering that continent from extricat- 
ing herself out of the darkness which, in other 
more fortunate re^ons, has been so much Diore 
speedily dispelled. 

^01 quo uid primus equis oriens afflavit 

aidielis; 

Illic sera rubcos accetulit lumina vesper.** 

('* On while early dawn with pantiog steeds, 
Breathes at his rising, ruddy eve for Uicm 
bights up her fires slow-coming.'*) 

— KtrgiTs Georfflet. 

Then, sir, may bo applied to Africa those 
words, originally used, indeed, with a dilTcrent 


view : 


** His demum ciactis 
Bcvencrc locos lotos, ct ama*Da vircta 
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Porlunatonim nemorum, sedesqiie beaUs, 
Largior hie campos ^ther et luminc vesUt 
Pnrpuero.'^ 

Tlies6 rites performed, they reach those happy fields, 

Ganlens, and groves, and seats of living joy , 

Where the pure ether spreads with wider sway, 

And throws a puiple light o’er all the plains.”) 

— Firytf s ^ncid, book vL 

It is in this view, sir— it is an atonement for 
our long and cruel injustice toward Africa, that 
the measure proposed hy my honourable friend 
most forcibly recommends itself to my mind. 
The great and happy change to be expected in 
the state of her inhabitants, is, of all the various 
and important benefits of the abolition, in my 
estiinatioD, incomparably the most extensive and 
important. 

I shall vote, sir, against the adjournment ; and 
I shall also oppose to the utmost every proposi- 
tion which in any way may tend either to pre- 
vent, or even to postpone for an hour, the total 
abolition of the slave trade : a measure which, 
on all the various grounds which I have stated, 
we are bound, by the most pressing and indis- 
pensable duty, to adopt. 

[The impression made by this speech was so 
great that all the spectators present believed 
that tho vote in favour of Pitt's motion w'ould 
be carried. Mr Duudas's plan of gradual aboli- 
tion, however, had the preference by a majority 
of sixty-eight votes. His scheme, brought for- 
ward in detail, was lost in the House of Lords. 
Through the untiring labours of Wilberforcc, 

^ after Pitt’s death, a resolution was passed in 
11S06, to the effect ^^that the slave trade was 
inconsistent with justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, and that measures ought to be taken for 
its immediate abolition.” On 1st January 1803, a 
bill to this effect became law. In America in 1794, 
and again in 1800, traffic in slaves had been 
declared illegal. In 1807, an Act was passed that, 
after the beginning of January 1808, the impor- 
totion of slaves into the United States would be 
illegal. In 1820 the slave trade was declared to 
be piracy by the American Congress, and in 

1824 the same was declawd by the British 
Parluuncnt] 

THE RUPTURE OP THE NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR PEACE WITH FRANCE.* 

If we look to the whole complexion of this 
^nsaction, the duplicity, the arrogance, and 
violence which has appeared in the course of tho 

£ ^ government, if we 

toke from thence our opinion of its geneml re- 

thit r ^ ^ concliion-not 

that the people ot Prance^not that the whole 


^ Commons, November 


government of France — but tliat part of tho 
government which lia<r*{oo imich inlluence, and 
has now the whole ascomlcncy, never was sincero 
—was determined to accept ot no terms but such 
as would make it neither duraiilc nor safe ; such 
as could only bo accepted by this country by a 
surrender of all its interests, and by a sacrilice 
of every pretension to the character of a groat, a 
powerful, or an independent nation. 

This, sir, is inference no longer. You h.ivc 
their own open avow»al. You have it stato<l in 
the subsequent declaration of Franco itself that 
it is not against your commerce, that it is not 
against your wealth, it is not against your pos- 
sessions ill the East, or your colonics in tiio 
West, it is not against even tho source of your 
maritime greatness, it is not against any of tho 
appendages of your empire, but against tho very 
essence of liberty, against the foundation of 
your independence, against the citadel of your 
happiness, against your constitution itself, that 
their hostilities are directed, llicy have them- 
selves announced and proclaimed the proposition 
that what they mean to bring with their invad- 
ing armies is the genius of f A eir liberty. I desire 
no other w^orT to express tho subversion of the 
British constitution, and the substitution of the 
most malignant and fatal contrast — the anniliila- 
tion of British liberty, and the obliteration of 
everjdhing that has rendered you a great, a 
flourishing, and a happy people. 

This is what is at issue. From this arc we to 
declare ourselves in a manner that deprecates 
the rage whicli our enemies will not dissemble, 
and winch w*ill be little moved by our entreaty ! 
Under such circumstances are wo ashamed or 
afraid to declare, in a firm and manly tone, our 
resolution to defend ourselves, or to speak the 
language of truth w*ith tho energy that belongs 
to Englishmen united in such a cause! Sir, I do 
not scruple, for one, to say, *‘If I knew nothing 
by which I could state to myself a probability of 
the contest terminating in our favour, I would 
maintain that the contest with its worst chances 
is preferable to an acquiescence in such de- 
mands.” 

If I could look at this as a dry question of 
prudence, if I could calculate it upon the mere 
grounds of interest, I would say, if we love that 
degree of national power which is necessary for 
the independence of tho country and its safety, 
if wo regard domestic tranquillity, if we look at 
individual enjoyment from the highest to the 
meanest among ns, there is not a man whoso 
stake is so great in the country that he ought to 
hesitate a moment in sacrificing any portion of it 
to oppose the violence of the enemy — nor is there, 
I trust, a man in this happy and free nation 
whose stake is so small that would not be ready 
to sacrifice his life in the same cause. If we 
look at it with a view to sa/elT/i this would bo 
OUT conduct. But if we look at it upon the 
principle of true honour, of the character which 
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wo have to support, of the example which we 
have to set to the other nations of Europe ; if 
wo view rightly the lot in which Providence has 
placed us, and the contrast hetweeu ourselves 
and all the other countries in Europe, gratitude 
to that Providence should inspire us to make 
every effort in such a cause. There may bo 
danger ; but on the one side there is danger ac- 
companied with honour ; on the other side there 
is danger, with indelible shame and disgrace ; 
upon such an alternative Englishmen w'ill not 
hesitate. I wish to disguise no part of my senti- 
ments upon the grounds on which I put the issue 
of the contest. I ask, whether up to the prin- 
ciples I have stated we are prepared to act? 
Having done so, my opinion is not altered ; iny 
hopes, however, are animated by the reflection 
that the means of our safety are in our own 
hands ; for there never was a period when we 
had more to encourage us. In spite of heavy 
burdens, the radical strength of the nation never 
showed itself more conspicuous ; its revenue 
never exhibited greater proofs of the wealth of 
the country, the same objects which constitute 
the blessings we have to fight for furnish us with 


the means of continuing them. But it is not 
upon that point I rest. There is one great re- 
source, which I trust will never abandon us, and 
which has shone forth in the English character, 
by which we have preserved our existence and 
fame as a nation, which I trust we shall be deter- 
mined never to abandon under any extremity, 
but shall join hand and heart in the solemn 
pledge that is proposed to us, and declare to his 
majesty “that we know great exertions are 
wanted ; that we are prepared to make them ; 
and are, at all events, determined to stand or 
fall by the laws, liberties, and religion of our 
country.” 

(The House was completely electrified by this 
speech, and the greater body of the nation rallied 
round king and Parliament. A subscription 
was raised of £1,500,000 sterling, as a voluntary 
donation to meet the increased expenses of the 
war; and Mr Pitt was permitted so to modify 
his system of taxation as to produce a vast ac- 
cession to the regular income of the government 
This enabled him to renew the contest with in- 
creased vigour.] 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


1759-1833. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF HULL.* 

Gentlemkk, — To a mind not utterly devoid of 
feeling it must ever be peculiarly interesting to 
visit, after a long absence, the residence of 
childhood, and of early youth. This is now my 
situation ; and every object, and many of the 
faces I behold around me, are such as were 
familiar to me in my earliest years ; while I am 
reminded of many friends and connections, some 
of them near and dear to me, who are now no 
more. The emotions thus excited really distract 
my thoughts ; but I can truly assure j-ou, that 
whatever deficiency may be thereby occasioned 
in the expression of my sentiments, will be more 
than made up by those feelings of gratitude and 
attachment which at this moment powerfully 
affect my heart. I am naturally led to retrace 
the jourjiey of life, until I reach the period when 
I first became the object of your public notice ; 
for it was your kindness, gentlemen, which first 

• Delivered 1307. Although Wllberforco was so 
TiUlly connected with the discussions on the abollllou 
of the slave trade, yet as Pitfs speech on this subject 
has already been given, this specimen of his style is 

iDserted. 


called me into public life, and in my earliest 
manhood placed me in the honourable situation 
of your representative. While I filled that oflice 
I endeavoured to discharge its duties with in- 
dustry and fidelity, and when I ceased to be 
your immediate representative, I did not cease to 
feel an interest in your welfare. With many of 
you, indeed, I continued still to be connected in 
the same relation. 

Of the manner in which I discharged my pa^ 
liamentary duty, and of the principles by which 
it was regulated, it is not for me to speak. I may 
be said to have lived in public ; my conduct has 
been open to you all, and I h.avo the satisfaction 
of knowing that in general it has been honoured 
with your approb.ation. I am no party-man — 
measures, not men, were the object of my concern. 
I formed early a friendly connection with the 
great minister [William Pitt] who so long pre- 
sided over the councils of this coiintry, and our 
friendship was dissolved only by his death. In 
common with most of you, I, in general, ap- 
proved his measures, and had the satisfaction of 
finding the dictates of public duty coincide wita 
the impulse of private friendship. But I never 
addicted myself to him so closely os not to con- 
.si<1er every question and every measure with 
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impartiality and freedom, and I supported or 
opposed Lira as my judgment and conscience 
prescribed. Suffer me, gentlemen, to condole 
with you for a moment on the loss of that great 
man, and to pay a just tribute to his memory. 
You know, in common with the world, the force 
of his talents, and the splendour of his eloquence ; 
hut they who were the companions of his private 
hours can alone sufficiently testify the warmth 
and incessant activity of his patriotism, and 
how, negligent only of his o>vn personal interest, 
he was unceasingly anxious for the safety and 
prosperity of his country. Great, however, as 
was the respect and attachment I entertained 
for him, I yet sometimes opposed his measures, 
at no small cost of private feeling ; while he on 
his part was liberal enough togive me credit for 
my motives, and to continue to receive me with 
unabated confidence and regard. Itgratifies me 
to believe that in the main you concurred with 
me in the general approbation of his measures ; 
and while it must be confessed that he lived in 
times of peculiar difficulty and danger, we have 
had the satisfaction during his administration of 
finding our country gradually advancing in in* 
tcrnal prosperity. 

I cougratulate you on the improvement which 
we witness, and on the increased population and 
affluence I have observed in every part of our 
great country. In the West Riding, which I 
have just visited, I have beeu beholding the 
effects of manufacturing industry ; here I see 
those of commercial enterprise ; and these very 
fields, in which I so often walked and played in 
my infancy, arc filled with the habitations of 
men But it gratifies me both there and here to 
find that you are not so absorbed in the pursuit 
of your particular schemes, or the promotion of 


your personal interests, as not to be attcnlivo 
also to the public welfare, and to bo ready to 
come forth at your country’s call, whatever be 
the service she may require of you ; wbether it 
be to defend her with your ai-ms, or to serve her 
no less effectually in administering her justice. 
Here, gentlemen, we see the happy effect of our 
free constitution, which, under the blessing of 
Providence, has been the instrument of dnspeiis* 
iug greater civil happiness for a longer period 
and to a greater body of men, than any system 
of political government in any other ago or 
quarter of the world. I am glad, gentlemen, to 
know that I am addressing those who, like my- 
self, revere this excellent constitution, and assign 
its just nature to each of its respective parts ; 
who know that all the three branches of it are 
equally necessary, and who understand that 
liberty and loyalty can co-exist in harmonious 
and happy combination. Gentlemen, so long os 
you thus understand the constitution under 
which you live, and know its nature, so long 
you will be safe and happy, and, notwithstand- 
ing the varieties of political opinion which will 
exist in a free country, you will present a firm 
and united front against every foreign enemy. 
Great countries are perhaps never conquered 
solely from without, and while this spirit o( 
patriotism and its effects continue to flourish, 
you may, with the favour of Providence, bid 
defiance to the power of the greatest of our ad- 
versaries. On these prospects let me congratu- 
late you, and let me assure you tliat if, through 
your kindness, and that of the other freeholders 
of Yorkshire, I should once more receive the 
honourable trust which has now been fiv^ times 
reposed in me, it will be my care to watch over 
your interests and promote your welfare* 


ROBERT HALL. 

1764-1831. 


THE ADVANTAGIS OP KNOWLEDGE TO 
THE LOWER CLASSJS.* 

^OTOHonr every part of this book the author 
IS copious, and even profuse, in the praises of 
knowledge. To stimulate to the acquisition of 
It, and to assist in the pursuit, is the professed 
dMigu with which it was penned. “To know 
wisdom and instruction ; to pereeive the words 
of understand ; to receive the instruction of 
wisdom, jusUce, judgment, and equity ; to give 


WMg..u u not 


subtlety to the siiDple^ to tho youug man koow^ 
ledge and discretioiL*’ 

Though it is evident from many passages^ that 
in the encomiums to which we have referred^ tho 
author had principally in view divino knowledge, 
yet from other parts it is equally certain he by 
no means intended to exclude from these com- 
mendations knowledge in general; and as wc 
propose this afternoon to rccommond to your 
auction the Sabbath-day school established in 
this place, a few reflections on the utility of 
knowledge at large, and of religious knowledge 
in particular, will not be deemed nnreasonable. 

L Let me request your attention to a few re- 
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marks on the utility of knowledge iu general. 
It must strike us, in the first place, that the ex- 
tent to which we have the faculty of acquiring 
it, forms the most obvious distinction of our 
species. In inferior animals it subsists in so 
small a degree, that we are wont to deny it to 
them altogetlior ; the range of their knowledge, 
if it deserves the name, is so extremely limited, 
ond their ideas so few and simple. Whatever is 
most exquisite in their operations is referred to 
an instinct, which, working within a narrow 
compass, though with undeviating uniformity, 
supplies the place, and supersedes the necessity, 
of reason. In inferior animals the knowledge of 
the whole species is possessed by each individual 
of the species, while man is distinguished by 
numberless diversities in tbe scale of mental im- 
provement. Now, to be destitute in a remark- 
aide degree of an acquisition which forms the 
appropriate possession of human nature, is de- 
grading to that nature, and must proportion- 
ally disqualify it for reaching the end of its 
creation. 

As the power of acquiring knowledge is to 
be ascribed to reason, so the attainment of it 
mightily strengthens and improves it, and there- 
by enables it to enrich itself with farther acqui- 
sitions. Knowledge in general expands the 
mind, exalts the faculties, refines the taste of 
pleasure, and opens numerous sources of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. By means of it we become 
less dependent for satisfaction upon the sensitife 
appetites, the gross pleasures of sense are more 
easily despised, and we are made to feel the 
superiority of the spiritual to the material part 
of our nature. Instead of being continually 
solicited by the influence and irritation of sens- 
ible objects, the mind can retire within herself, 
and expatiate in tbe cool and quiet walks of 
contemplation. The Author of nature has wisely 
annexed a pleasure to the exercise of our active 
powers, and particularly to the pursuit of truth, 
which, if it be in some instances less intense, is 
far more durable than tbe gratifications of sense, 
and is on that account incomparably more valu- 
able. Its duration, to say nothing of its other 
properties, renders it more valuable. It may be 
repeated without satiety, and pleases afresh on 
every reflection upon it. These are self-created 
satisfactions, always within our reach, not de- 
pendent upon events, not requiring a peculiar 
combination of circumstances to produce or 
maintain them ; they rise from the mind itself, 
and inhere, so to speak, in its very substance. 
Let the mind but retain its proper functions, 
and they spring up spontaneously, unsolicited, 
miborrowed, and uubought. Even the difficulties 
and impediments which obstruct the pursmt of 
truth, serve, according to the economy under 
which we are placed, to render it more iuterest- 
ine The labour of intellectual search resembles 
and exceeds the tumultuous pleasures of the 
chase • and the consciousness of overcoming a 


formidable obstacle, or of lighting on some happy 
discovery, gives all the enjoyment of a conquest, 
without those corroding reflections by which the 
latter must be impaired. Can we doubt that 
Archimedes, who was so absorbed in his con- 
tcmpl.ations as not to be diverted by tbe sacking 
of his native city, and was killed in the very act 
of meditating a mathematical problem, did not, 
when he exclaimed, evpijA'a! I have 

found it I I have found it ! ” feel a transport as 
genuine as was ever experienced after the most 
brilliant victory ? 

But to return to the moral good which results 
from tbe acquisition of knowledge : it is chiefly 
this, that by maltii)lying the mental resources, 
it has a tendency to exalt tbe character, and, in 
some measure, to correct and subdue tbe taste 
for gross sensuality. It enables the possessor to 
beguile his leisure moments (and every man has 
such) in an innocent, at least, if not in a useful, 
manner. Ibe poor man who can read, and who 
possesses a taste for reading, can find entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted to repair 
to the public-house for that purpose. His mind 
can find him employment when his body is at 
rest ; he does not lie prostrate and float on the 
current of incidents, liable to be carried whither- 
soever tbe impulse of appetite may direct. There 
is in the mind of such a man an intellectual 
spring urging him to the porsnit of mmUtl good ; 
and if the minds of his family also are a little 
cultivated, conversation becomes the more in- 
teresting, and tbe sphere of domestic enjoyment 
enlarged. The calm satisfaction which books 
afford, puts him into a disposition to relish more 
exquisitely the tranquil delight inseparable from 
tbe indulgence of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion ; and as he will be more respectable in the 
eyes of his family than he who can teach them 
nothing, be will be naturally induced to cultivate 
whatever may preserve, and to shun whatever 
would impair, that respect. He who is inured 
to reflection will carry his views beyond the pre- 
sent hour ; he will extend his prospect a little 
into futurity, and be disposed to make some 
provision for bis approaching wants ; whence 
will result an increased motive to industry, to- 
gether with a care to husband his earnings, and 
to avoid unnecessary expense. The poor man who 
h.-is gained a taste for good books will in all like- 
lihood become thoughtful ; aud when you have 
given the poor a habit of thinking, you have 
couferred on them a much gieater favour than 
by the gift of a large sum of money, since you 
hove put them in possession of the principh of 
all legitimate prosperity. 

I am persuaded that the extreme profligacy, 
improvidence, and misery, which are so preval- 
ent among the labouring classes in many coun- 
tries, ore chiefly to be ascribed to tbe want 
of education. In proof of this we need only 
cast our eyes on the condition of the Irish, com- 
pared with that of the peasantry in Scotland. 
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Among the former you behold nothmg but bog- f. 

gary, wretchedness, and sloth : in Scotland, on 

Se contrary, under the disadvantages of a woree v 

climate and more unproducUve soil, a de^ee of 
decency and comfort, the fruit of sobriety and p 
industry, are conspicuous among the lower o 
classes. And to what is this dispanty m their c 
situation to be ascribed, except to the influence r 
of education ? In Ireland, the education of the v 
poor is miserably neglected ; very few of them c 
can read, and they grow up in a total ignorance v 
of what it most befits a rational creature to t 
understand: while inScotland the establishment t 
of free schools* in eveiy parish, an essential 1 
branch of the ecclesiastical constitution of the 1 t 
country, brings the means of instruction within I < 
tlie reach of the poorest, who are there inured to I « 
decency, industry, and order. * 

Some have objected to tbe instruction of the I < 
lower classes, from an apprehension that it would I i 
lift them above their sphere, make them dis- 1 
satisfied with their station in life, and, by im- 1 
pairing the habits of subordination, endanger I 
the tranquillity of the state ; an objection devoid 
surely of all force and validity. It is not easy I 
to conceive in what manner instructing men in I 
their duties can prompt them to neglect those I 
duties, or bow that enlargement of reason 
which enables them to comprehend the true 
grounds of authority and the obligation to obedi- 
ence, should indispose them to obey. The ad- 
mirable mechanism of society, together with I 
that subordination of ranks which is essential to 
its subsistence, is surely not an elaborate impos- 
ture, which the exercise of reason will detect and I 
expose. The objection we have stated implies I 
a reflection on the social order, equally im- 1 
politic, invidious, and unjust Nothing in 
reality renders legitimate governments so in- 
secure as extreme ignorance in the people. It 
is this which yields them an easy prey to seduc- 1 
tion, 'makes them the victims of prejudices and 1 
false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their 

interference in a time of public commotion is more 

to he dreaded than the eruption of a volcano. 

The true prop of good government is the 
opinion, the perception, on the part of the 
subject, of benefits resulting from it ; a settled 
conviction, in other words, of its being a public 
^od. Now nothing can produce or lufiif^ t n in 
that opinion hut knowled^ since opinion is a 

• la the Bdihbumh C7»rirftan Jiwtrudor for 1816, 
the a^ve b thus corrected: “Tbe truth it that 
frtt could never have effected that Improve- 

me^nthem^etsaadlnteUUteaceoftheloweroiden 

in ^tlMd, for which they are so lemarkable; and 
we have reason to bleu the judicious liberality of our 

themselves with bringing 
ed^Uon the readi of tbe lower orders, ^al- 
lowl^ limited salaries to the schoolmasters, in aid of 


form of knowledge. Of tyraiinicil nnd unlaw- 
ful governments, indeed, the ‘!ni)]'orl is f.-ar, to 
whicli ignorance is as congenial as it is abhorrent 
from tiie genius of a free people. Look at the 

popular insurrections and massacres in France: 
of what description of persons were those rullians 
coinposcd,who, breaking forth like a torrent, over- 
whelmed the mounds of lawful authority ? Wio 
were the cannibals that sported with the mangled 
carcases and palpitating limbs of their murdered 
victims, and dragged them about with their 
teeth in the gardens of the Tuileries? ^Vere 
they refined and elaborated into these barbarities 
by the efforta of a too polished education ? No ; 
they were the very scum of the people, destitute 
of all moral culture, whose atrocity was only 
equalled by their ignorance, as might well be 
expected, when the one was tbe legitimate parent 
of the other. "Who are the persons who, in 

I rery country, are most disposed to outrage and 
iolence, but the most ignorant and uneducated 
r the poor ? to which class also chiefly belong 
lose unhappy beings who are doomed to expiate 
jeir crimes at the fatal tree ; few of whom, it 
os recently been ascertained on accurate in- 
iiiry, are able to read, and the greater part 
tterly destitute of all moral or religions prin- 
iple. 

Ignorance gives a sort of eternity to prejudice, 
ud pei'petuity to error. When a baleful super- 
tition, like that of tbe Church of Rome, has 
■nee got footing among a people in this situation, 
t becomes next to impossible to eradicate it ; 
or it can only be assailed with success by the 
veapons of reason and ai^ument, and to these 
veapons it is impassive. The sword of ethereal 
einper loses its edge when tried on the scaly 
lide of this leviathan. No wonder the Church 
)f Rome is such a friend to ignorance ; it is but 
paying the arrears of gratitude in which she is 
Jeeply indebted. How is it possible for her not 
to bate that light which would unveil her im- 
postures, and detect her enormities t 
If we survey the genius of Christianity, wo 
shall find it to be just the reverse. It was 
ushered into the world with the injunction, 
“Go and teach all nations," and every step of 
its progress is to be ascribed to instruction. 
With a condescension worthy of its Author, it 
offers information to the meanest and most 
illiterate ; bat extreme ignorance is not a state 
of mind favourable to it. Tbe first churches 
were planted in cities (and those the most cele- 
brated and enlightened), drawn neither from the 
very highest nor the very lowest classes; tlio 
former too often the victims of luxury and pride, 
the latter sunk in extreme stupidity ; but from 
the middle orders, whore the largest portion of 
virtue and good sense has usually resided. In 
remote vill^es its progress was extremely slow, 
owing, unquestionably, to that want of mental 
cultivation which rendered them the last retreata 
of superstition ; insomuch that in the fifth cen- 
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Vary the abettors of the ancient idolatry began 
to be denominated Pagani, which properly de* 
notes the inhabitants of the country in distinc* 
tion from those who reside in towns. At the 
Reformation the progress of the reformed faith 
went hand in hand with the advancement of 
letters ; it had everywhere the same friends and 
the same enemies, and, next to its agreement 
with the Holy Scriptures, its success is chiefly 
to be ascribed, under God, to the art of printing, 
the revival of classical learning, and the iUus* 
trious patrons of science attached to its cause. 
In the representation of that glorious period 
usually styled the Millennium, when religion 
siiall universally prevail, it is mentioned as a 
conspicuous feature, that “men shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
That period will not be distinguished from the 
preceding by men’s minds being more torpid 
and inactive, but rather by the consecration of 
every power to the service of the Most High. 
It will be a period of remarkable illumination, 
during which “ the light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun as 
that of seven days.” Every useful talent will be 
cultivated, every art subservient to the interests 
of man be improved and perfected ; learning 
will amass her stores, and genius emit her splen* 
dour ; but the former will be displayed without 
ostentation, and the latter shine with the soft- 
ened effulgence of humility and love. 

11. We have hitherto spoken of the advantages 
oi knowledge in general; we proceed to notice 
the utility oi religious knenvledge in particular. 
Religion, on account of its intimate relation to 
a future state, is every man’s proper business, 
and should be bis chief care. Of knowledge in 
general there are branches which it would be 
preposterous in the bulk of mankind to attempt 
to acquire, because they have no immediate con- 
nection with their duties, and demand talents 
which nature has denied, or opportunities which 
Providence has withheld- But with respect to 
the primary truths of religion, the case is differ- 
ent • they are of such daily use and necessity, 
that they form not the materials of mental 
luxury, so properly as the food of the mind. 
In improving the character, the influence of 
general knowledge is often feeble and always 
indirect; of religious knowledge the tendency 
to purify the heart is immediate, and forms its 
professed scope and design. “This is life eter- 
nal, to know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” To ascertain the 
character of the Supreme Author of all things, 
to know, as far as we are capable of comprehend- 
ing such a subject, what is His moral disposition, 
what the situation we stand in towards Him, and 
tlie principles by which He conducts His ad- 
ministration, will be allowed by every con- 
siderate person to be of the highest consequence. 
Compared to this, all other speculations and 
inquiries sink into insigniflcance ; because every 


event that can befall ns is in His hands, and hy 
His sentence our final condition must be fixed. 
To regard such an inquiry with indifference is 
the mark, not of a noble, but of an abject mind, 
which, immersed in sensuality, or amused with 
trifles, deems itself unworthy of eternal life. 
To be so absorbed in worldly pursuits as to 
neglect future prospects, is a conduct that can 
plead no excuse, until it is ascertained beyond 
all doubt or contradiction that there is no here- 
after, and that notliing remains but that we 
“eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Even 
in that case, to forego the hope of immortality 
without a sigh ; to be gay and sportive on the 
brink of destruction, in the very moment of re- 
linquishing prospects on which the wisest and 
best in every age have delighted to dwell, is the 
indication of a base and degenerate spirit. If 
existence be a good, the eternal loss of it mnst 
be a great evil ; if it be an evil, reason suggests 
the propriety of inquiring why it is so, of in- 
vestigating the maladies by which it is oppressed. 
Amidst the darkness and uncertainty which 
hang over our future condition, revelation, hy 
bringing life and immortality to light, affords 
the only relief. In the Bible alone we learn the 
real character of the Supreme Being ; His holi- 
ness, justice, mercy, and truth ; the moral con- 
dition of man, considered in bis relation to Him, 
is clearly pointed out ; the doom of impenitent 
transgressors denounced ; and the method of ob- 
taining mercy, through the interposition of a 
divine mediator, plainly revealed. There are two 
considerations which may suffice to evince the 
indispensable necessity of scriptural knowledge. 

1. The Scriptures contain an authentic dis- 
covery of the way of salvation. They are a 
revelation of mercy to a lost world ; a reply to 
that most interesting inquiry, “What we must 
do to be saved.” The distinguishing feature of 
the Gospel system is the economy of redemption, 
or the gracious provision the Supreme Being has 
thought fit to make for reconciling the world to 
Himself, by the manifestation in human nature 
of His own Son. It is this which constitutes it 
the Gospel, by way of eminence, or the gla<l 
tidings concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, on 
the right reception of which, or its rejection, 
turns our everlasting weal or woe. It is not 
from the character of God, as our Creator, it 
should be remembered, that the hope of the 
guilty can arise ; the fullest development of His 
essential perfections could afford no relief in tliis 
case, and therefore natural religion, were it c.ap- 
able of being carried to the utmost perfection, 
can never supersede the necessity of revealed. 
To inspire confidence, an express communication 
from heaven is necessary : since the introduction 
of sin has produced a peculiarity in oursituation, 
and a perplexity in our prospects, which nothing ^ 
but an express assurance of mercy can remove. 

In wliat manner the blessed and only Potentate 
may think fit to dispose of a race of apostates, is 
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a question on .vhich reason can surest nothing 
satisfactory, nothing salutary : a “ 

the solution of which, there teiug n 

every order of intellect is reduced to a leiel , lor 
«w?o hath known the mind of 
being His counsellor, hath taught Hirnl U w 
a secret which, had He not been pleased to un- 
lold it, must have for ever remained m the bre^t 
of tho Deity. This secret, in infinite mercy, He 
has condescended to disclose : the silence, not 
that which John witnessed in the Apocalypse, 
of half-an-hour, hut that of ages, is broken ; the 
darkness is past, and we behold, m the Gospel, 
the astonishing spectacle of “Godin Christ re- 
coucUing the world unto Himself, not imputmg 
to them their trespasses," and sending forth His 
ambassadors to “entreat us in Christ’s stead to 
be reconciled to God.” To that strange insensi- 


shall feel for tho liihl'N as the (h posil-ry ol 
saving knowledge, will be totally distUi. t. not 
only from what we attach to any olt., r l-oolc. 
but from that admiration its oUar i.r..i.crtu.s 
inspire ; and the variety .md the anliquity of its 
history, the light it affonU in various r^cardn - . 
its inimitable touches of nature, togetlier with 

the sublimity and beauty 

over iU pages, will be deoiued subsu i.iry orna 
ments, the embellishments of the casket, which 

conUins the pearl of great price. 

2. Scriptural knowledge is of 
value on account of its supplying an infallible 
rule of life. To the most unlutorcd mind, the 
information it affords on this subject is far more 
full and precise than the highest efforts of rca-son 
could attain. In the best moral precepts issuing 
from human wisdom, there is an incurable ilefcct 
in that want of authority which robs them of 


be reconciled to God.” To that strange inseus.. « .u-v 


sequence of the fall, must we ascribe the languid 
attention with which this communication is re- 
ceived, instead of producing, as it ought, trans- 
ports of gratitude aud joy in every breast 

This, however we may be disposed to regard 


a deduction of proofs is necessary, more or less 
intricate and uncertain, and even when clearest, 
it is still but tho language of man to man, re- 
spectable as sage advice, but wanting the force 
and authority of law. In a well-attested i cvcla- 


it, ulinqrtSnlbirtUe grand peculiarity of tion. it is the Judge speaking “-J; 

t„. Gospel, the exclusive boost end tress„.e o, the^^upre.e 

conviction do those apostles and prophets address 
us, whose miraculous powers attest them to be 
the servants of the Most High, tho immediate 
organs of the Deity ! As the morality of the 
Gospel is more pure aud comprehensive than 
was ever inculcated before, so the consideration 
of its divine origination invests it with an energy 
of which everv system not expressly founded 
Testament of saving tendencyi further than os upon it is entirely devoid* Wo turn at our 
a part of the truth as it is in Jesus. The neglect peril from Him >vho speaketh to \is from hca%en. 
of considering revelation in this light is a fruit* Of an accountable creature, duty is tho con* 
ful source of infidelity. Viewing it in no higher corn of every nioraent, since be is every moment 
character than a re publication of the la>Y of pleasing or displeasing God. It is a universal 
nature, men are first led to doubt the import* element, mingling with every action, and qualify • 
ance, and next the truth, of the discoveries it ing every disposition and pursuit. Tho moral 
contains ; an easy and natural transition, since quality of conduct, as it serves both to ascertain 


the Scriptures, and most emphatically (he xcay 
o/salutlion, not only as it reveals the gracious 
intentions of God to a sinful world, but os it 
lays a solid foundation for the superruUtiral 
duties of faith and repentance. All the dis* 
coveries of the Gospel bear a most intimate re- 
lation to the character and offices of the Saviour ; 
from Him they emanate, in Him they centre; 
nor is anything w^e learn from the Old and New 


and to form the character, has consequences in 
a future world so certain aud infallible, that it 
is represented in Scripture os a seed no part of 
which is lost, ** for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that also shall he reap.’^ That rectitude which tho 
inspired witers usually denominate holiness^ is 
tho health and beauty of the soul, capable of 
bestowing dignity in the absence of every other 
I.4IV ovkxuww VI ucAiu, ui guiuc uur leec; in me accomplishment, while the want of it leaves the 
way of peace.” While we contemplate it under possessor of tho richest intellectual endowments 
this its true character, we view it in its just a painted sepulchre. Hence results tho indis* 
dintensions, and feel no inclination to extenuate pensable necessity, to every description of per* 


9 w 

the question of their importance is so compli- 
cated with that of their truth in the Scriptures 
themselves, that the most refined ingenuity can- 
not long keep them separate, **lt gives the 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins, 
through the tender mercy of our God, whereby 
the day-spring from ou high hath visited us, 
to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet in the 


# — — — — — 

the force of those representaUons which are ex- 
pressive of its pre-eminent dignity. There is 
nothing will be allowed to come into comparison 
with it, nothing we shall not be ready to sacri- 
fice for a partidpation of its blessings and the 
extension of its influence. The veneration we 


sons, of sound religious instruction, and of an 
intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures, as its 
genuine source. 

It must be confessed, from melancholy e:^ 
perience, that a speculative acquaintance with 
the rules of duty is too compatible with tb-^ 
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Yioiation of its dictates, and that it is possible of the necessity of the agency of the Spirit to 
for the convictions of conscience to be habitually render the knowledge the^ acquire practfcS and 
overpowered by the co^pt suggestions of appe- experimental. “In%he momtag sol jw Led. 
tite. To see distinctly the right way, and to in the evening withhold not your hand ; but re- 

pnreuo It, are not precisely tho same thing, member that neither he that sowetb, nor he that 

Still nothing in the order of means promises so watereth, is anything: it is God that eiveth the 
much success as the diUput inculcation of re- increase." Be not satisBed with making them 
vealed truth. He who is acquainted with the read a lesson, or repeat a prayer. By everything 
terrors of the Lord, cannot live in the neglect tender and solemn in religion, by a due admix- 
of God and religion with present, any more than ture of the awful considerations drawn from the 
with future impunity ; the path of disobedience prospects of death and judgment, with others of 
is obstructed, if not rendered impassable ; and a more pleasing nature, aim to fix serions im- 


wherever he turns his eyes he beholds the sword 
of divine justice stretched out to intercept his 
passage. Guilt will be appalled, conscience 
alarmed, and the fruits of unlawful gratification 
embittered to his taste. 

It is surely desirable to place as many ob- 
stacles as possible in the path of ruin : to take 
care that the image of death shall meet the 
offender at every turn ; that he shall not be able 
to persist without treading upon briars and 
scorpions, without forcing his way through ob- 


pressions on their hearts. Aim to produce a re- 
ligious concern, carefully watch its progress, and 
endeavour to conduct it to a prosperous issue. 
Lead them to the footstool of the Saviour ; teach 
them to rely, as guilty creatures, on His merits 
alone, and to commit their eternal interests 
entirely into His hands. Let the salvation of 
these children be the object to which every wonl 
of your instructions, every exertion of your 
authority, is directed. Despise the profane 
clamour which would deter you from attempting 


structions more formidable than he can expect to render them serious, from an apprehension of 


to meet with in a contrary course. If you can its making them melancholy, not doubting for a 
enlist the nobler part of his nature under the moment, that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
banners of virtue, set him at war with himself, niog of wisdom, and that the path to true hap- 
and subject him to the necessity, should he perse- piness lies through purity, humility, and devo- 
verc, of stifling and overcoming whatever is most tion. Meditate tho worth of souls : meditate 
characteristic of a reasonable creature, you have deeply the lessons the Scriptures afford on their 
done what will probably not be unproductive of inconceivable value and eternal duration. While 
advantage. If be be at the same time reminded, the philosopher wearies himself with endless 
by liis acquaintance with the Word of God, of a speculations on their physical properties and 
better state of mind being attainable, a better nature, while the politician only contemplates 
destiny resen-ed (provided they are willing and the social arrangements of mankind and the 


obedient) for the children of men, there is room 
to hope that, “ wearied," to speak in the language 
of the prophet, "in the greatness of his way,” 
he will bethink himself of the true refuge, and 
implore the Spirit of grace to aid his weakness, 
and subdue his corruptions. Sound religious in- 
struction is a perpetual counterpoise to the force 
of depravity. ‘‘The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple ; the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes ; 
the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; 
the judgments of the Lord are true, and right- 
eous altogether." 


shifting forms of policy, fix your attention on 
the individual importance of man, as the creature 
of God, and a candidate for immortality. Let it 
be yoor highest ambition to train up these 
children for an unchanging condition of being. 
Spare no pains to recover them to the image of 
God ; render familiar to their minds, in all its 
extent, the various branches of that holiness 
without which "none shall see the Lord." In- 
culcate the obligation, and endeavour to inspire 
tbo love of that rectitude, that eternal rectitude, 
which was with God before time began, was em- 
bodied in the person of His Son, and in its lower 
communications, will survive every sublunary 


WHiile we insist on the absolute necessity of change, emerge in the dissolution of all things, 


an acquaintance with the W^ord of God, we are 
equally convinced it is but an instrument, which, 
like every other, requires a hand to wield it; 
and that, important as it is in the order of means, 
thj Spirit of Christ only can make it effectual, 
which ought therefore to be earnestly and inces- 
santly implored for that purpose. " Open mine 
eyes,” 8aith the Psalmist, "and I shall behold 
wonderful things out of Thy law.” We trust it 
will be your care, who have the conduct of the 


and be impressed, in refulgent characters, on the 
new heavens and the new earth, “in wliich 
dwelleth righteousness.” Pray often with them, 
and for them, and remind them of the incon- 
ceivable advantngc.s attached to that exercise. 
Accustom them to a punctual and reverential 
attendance at the house of God : insist on the 
sanctification of the Sabhalh, by such a disposal 
of time as is suitable to a day of rest and devo- 
tion. Sun-ey them with a vigilant and tender 


school we are recommending to the patronage of eye, checking every appearance of an evil and 
this audience, to impress on these children a depraved disposition the moment it springs up, 
deep conviction of their radical comiption, and and encouraging the dawn of piety and virtue. 


ROBERT HALL. 
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By thos “training them up iu the way they 
should go," yon may reasonablyhope that “when 
old, they will Bot depart from it” 

We congratulate the nation on the extent of 
the efforts employed, and the means set on foot, 
for the improvement of the lower classes, and 
especially the children of the poor, in moral and 
religious knowledge, from which we hope much 
good will accrue, not only to the parties con- 
cerned, but to the kingdom at large. These are 
the likeliest, or rather, the only expedients that 
can be adopted, for forming a sound and virtuous 
populace ; and if there be any truth in the figure 
by which society is compared to a pyramid, it is 
on them its stability chiefly depends : the elabo- 
rate ornament at the top wiU be a wretched 
compensation for the want of solidity in the 
lower parts of the structure. These are not the 
times in which it is safe for a nation to repose 
on the lap of ignorance. If there ever was a sea- 
son when public tranquillity was ensured by the 
absence of knowledge, that season is past The 
convulsed state of the world will not permit 
unthinking stupidity to sleep, without being 
appalled by phantoms, and shaken by terrors^ to 
which reason, which defines her objects, and 
limits her apprehension, by the reality of things 
is a stranger. Everything in the condition of 
mankind announces the approach of some great 
crisis, for which nothing can prepare us hut the 
diffusion of knowledge, probity, and the fear of 
the LorcL While the world is impelled, with 
such violence, in opposite directions ; while a 
spirit of giddiness and revolt is shed upon the 
nations, and the seeds of mutation are so thickly 
sown, the improvement of the mass of the people 
will he our grand security ; io the neglect of 
which, the politeness, the refinement, and the 
knowledge accumulated in the higher orders, 
weak and unprotected, will he exposed to immin- 
ent danger, and perish like a garland in the 
grasp of popular fury, •• Wisdom and know- 
ledge shall he the stability of thy times, and 
strength of salvation ; the fear of the Lord is 
His treasore." 

ON THE THREATENED INVASION OF 
BRITAIN BY THE FRENCH IN 1803. 

By a series of criminal enterprises, by the sac- 
ass of gouty ambition, the Uberties of Europe 
have been gradually extinguished. The sub- 
jugation of HoUaud, of Switzerland, and the 
frw towns of Germany, has completed that 
catKlrophe ; andVe are the only people in the 
^tern hemisphere who are in possession of 
^ laws and a free constituUon. Freedom, 

continent, ha^ 

sought an asylum in the country she dways 
ch^ for her favourite abode; b7t she is piL 
^ed even he^ and threatened with destrucUon 
inundation of lawless power, after coverinc 
the whole earth, threatens to foUow ns herf 


We are most exactly, most critically placed in 
the only aperture where it can be suceessfuUv 
repelled— in the Tbermopylfc of the world. A- 
far as the interests of freedom are concerned— 
the most important by far of sublunary interests 

you, my countrymen, stand in the capacity of 

the representatives of the human race; for you 
it is to determine — under God — in what condi- 
tion the latest posterity shall be bom. Their 
fortunes are entrusted to your care; on your 
conduct, at this moment, depend the colour and 
complexion of their destiny. If liberty, ex- 
tinguished on the Continent, bo suffered to 
expire here, whence is it ever to emeige from 
the midst of that thick night which will invest 
it? It remains with you, then, to decide 
whether that freedom, at whose voice the king- 
doms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, 
to run a career of virtuous emulation in every- 
thing great and good — that freedom which 
dispelled the mists of superstition, and invited 
the nations to behold thoir God, and whoso 
magic torch kindled the rays of genius, the 
enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence 
— that freedom which poured into our lap 
opulence and arts, and embellished life with 
innumerable institutions and improvements, till 
it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to 
decide whether that freedom shall yet survive, 
or be covered with a funeral pall and be wrapped 
in eternal gloom. 

It is not necessary to await your determi na- 
tion. In the solicitude you feel to approve 
yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought 
of what is afiUcUng in warfare, every apprclicn- 
sion of danger, must vanish ; you are impatient 
to mingle in the battle of the civilised world. 
Go then, ye defenders of your country, accom- 
panied by every auspicious omen ; advance with 
alacrity into the field, where Ood himself 
musters the host to war. Religion is too much 
interested in your success not to lend you her 
aid. She will shed over this enterprise her 
selectcst infiuence. While you are engaged in 
the field, many will repair to the closet, many 
to the sanctuary. The faithful of every namo 
will employ that prayer which has power with 
God. The feeble band, unequal to any other 
weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit; from 
mynads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of 
intercession, supplication, and weeping, will 
mingle, in its ascent to heaven, with the shouts 
of battle and the shock of arms. 

The extent .of your resources, under God, is 
equal to the justice of your cause. But should 
Providence determine otherwise, should y^ fall 
in this struggl^^should the nation fal^^you 
will have the satisfaction — the purest allotted 
to man^of having performed your part; your 
names will he enrolled with the most illustrious 
dead, while posterity to the end of time, os 
often as they revolve the deeds of this period^ 
and they will incessantly revolve them — will 
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turn to yon a reverential eye, while they mourn And Thou, sole Ruler of the children of men, 


over the freedom entombed in your sepulchre. 

I cannot hut imagine that the virtuous heroes, 
legislators, and patriots, of every age and 
country, are bending from their elevated scats 
to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, 
till it be brought to a favourable issue, of enjoy> 
ing their eternal repose. Enjoy that repose, 
illustrious mortals ! Your mantle fell when you 
ascended; and thousands, inflamed by your 
spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, 
are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon 
the throne and liveth for ever and ever, that 
they will protect freedom in her last asylum, 
and never desert that cause which you sustained 
by your labours and cemented with your blood. 


to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird 
on Thy sword. Thou Most Mighty 1 Go forth 
with our hosts in the day of battle ! Impart, 
in addition to their hereditary valour, that 
confidence of success which springs from Thy 
presence! Pour into their hearts the spirits of 
departed heroes] Inspire them with valour; 
and, while led by Thy hand and fighting under 
Thy banners, open Thou their eyes to behold io 
every valley and on every plain what the 
prophet beheld by the same illumination- 
chariots of fire and horses of fire 1 Then shall 
the strong man be as tow, and the maker of it 
as a spark ; they shall both bum together and 
none shall quench them. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 

1762-1835. 


ON REFORM AND REFORMERS. 

A FKW years ago, that is in 1816, Lord Milton 
said, in the House of Commons, that he should 
like to come to close quarters with the reformers 
— I suppose he bad some fellow to do with who 
was not very troublesome — but he said he should 
like to come to close quarters with the reformers. 
Gentlemen, the time has arrived when he may 
come to close quarters with them. But, how 
did he show his inclination? ^^^ly, in the first 
place, in the very next year he might have come 
to close qu.artcrs, but what did he do? Wiy, 
when a million and a half of petitions were pre- 
sinted for reform, my Lord Milton answered 
their arguments by voting for a gagging bill, 
and his father for a gagging bill and a dungeon 
bill too. That was the way he came to close 
quarters, then; and now, when there is a pro- 
spect of close quarters again, be shows his bold- 
ness, and his propensity to grapple with the 
reformers, by slinking away from the county of 
Yorkshire, and creeping in for a rotten borough. 
Oil, yes, my Lord Milton was not going to face 
thousands of men, whom he must have faced had 
he sought to be re-elected; depend upon it, he 
is so strongly disposed to come to close quarters 
with the reformers that ho would prefer to walk 
quietly in for a rotten borough— the place lately 
filled by the Attorney-General, and leaves 
Yorkshire to be filled by the lawyer Brougham. 
Gentlemen, you sec his desire was not to come 
to close quarters with the refonners, but to get 
out of the way; not to be so prominent in the 
House as before, but to put forward a talking 
lawyer who has talent to wheedle the people, and 


make them believe that they have got somewhat 
nearer the mark than before, in consequence 
of his election. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance that we take a view of this lawyer 
and his party, for they will be anned against 
the duke. Gentlemen, we shall have the duke 
[the Duke of Wellington] with us, if we behave 
with becoming spirit. 

Gentlemen, we shall have the Whigs, as they 
call themselves, and very properly, too, arrayed 
against the duke, trying to prevent that which 
he may be disposed to give to us from being 
efficient for our good. Let me tlien call your 
attention to this faction of pretended patriots, 
pretended lovers of liberty, friends of the people, 
for unless we be on our guard against them, wo 
shall be cheated at last, and the day of onr de- 
liverance be deferred. Look at their conduct, 
then. This faction has succeeded in deceiving 
the people for a long while, and it still has its 
hold upon the minds and affections of some. 
What pretension has this faction, then, to 
patriotism and friendship for the people? In 
the first place, they made the national debt, and 
all the evils arising out of it; they passed the 
Septennial Bill; they made the excise laws, 
and when they came into power, they passed 
every odious law. In the plenitude of their 
power, in 1806, the first thing they did was to 
add to the number of German troops in the 
country; the second thing was to pass a law 
enabling Lord Grenville to unite in Lis own per- 
son the two offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
oud Auditor of the Exchequer, that he miglit 
receive £12,000 a year of the public money. 
This really seemed to be a measure of impossi- 
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^ ^4000 a Year for auditing Brouf;1.am .■n.rporte.l h n, 

m<:y-to give a t^at it He said that the people for some years i.ow I.ad 

his oxen accoxinis-to be so JT f™ ^ot wished for any such thing as rarliamei.tary 

•was, as the poet says, ^ ^ reform; therefore he would support his right 

coalesce. The next thing they i honourable friend, notwithstanding that ho 

propose excise laws, for those they ha p lyp^jted to ParliamenUry reform. liunklt, 

long beforo-but it was to propose a law bj bj honourahlo 

Lord Henry Petty, now the Marquis of Lands- ^olwithsUnding his declaration, 

downe, to bring the exciseman into every pmate gjl ^ ^327^ only 

house; to lay a tax upon the beer brewe > believc-is 

any man for his own consumption. So that a ^ ^ bclicve-that they are 

Englishman’s house would have been Ins casUe y , ^,1 

with a vengeance, if that law had passed. We however, dislike the ballot, and for 

complain of the Tones preying us down with ^ns I have upon a former occasion ha.l 

taxes, but they have never, though bad enough, the «aso^ 1 b^ P ^ 

God knows, they have never been half so bad as ^ security of the indo- 

.he Che. The TOige e»y - pe„“t th» ptp!!. This, geLlameh. will 

trenchment and economy; how did they show v 4.*^ «m,iT,cfr fhnt we must be 

that in the income tax which they created? be their conduct, and a^‘n t that we mu b 


that roost unjust of all taxes* They laid a tax 
of 10 per cent* on all property, as they called it, 
including in it every tradesman, and making 
him, in fact, pay seven times as mnch as the 
lord. At the same time they passed a law to 
augment the incomes of the royal family, and 
relieve them from the operation of the property 


upon our guard* If wo he not, we shall ho 
cheated with some shuffling thing* My idea is, 
that the duke may come to the House and pro- 
pose a national kind of reform. Not a wild and 
visionary reform; oh, no, to be sure not Our 
answer will he : No, my lord duke, we are for 
nothing wild and visionary, we only want that 


tax. Yes. and they did more; for the law ^ ^ 

under which that family reigus-the law of vote, if he be m hie 

settlement-stipulates positively and absolutely by indelible crime; we want this, because our 
that no foreigner shall enjoy any pension or bodies are liable to be forced out in defend of 
place of emolument under the Crown, hut these jow estates, my lord duke, if they sho^d be 
Whigs appointed scores of foreigners, who are pla«<l danger. Then we want that Parha- 
on the pension list to this day. Gentlemen, the mtnU should be shorter, because we perceive 


Tories, bad as they are, never committed such 
indecencies as these* And bow have these same 
men acted recently* They have now and then 
had a pretty little motion for Parliamentary 
reform— such as my Lord Jolfn Rnsseirs scheme. 


that the members grow very slack in their duties 
in the course of seven years, until they are just 
on the eve of an election. Twelve years is the 
average of a man^s life, and therefore we think 
that seven years is too long for which to return 


But in 1827 mark their conduct. At that time ^ member to Parliament And then we want 
Canning came into power, and he made a kind | ballot, because of many things; among the 
of coalition with them : he who had opposed I because it would pat an end to canvassing 
the reformers all his lifetime, though he had bribery; and all those infamies which are 
taken £150,000 of our money. Well, they I practised once in about four or five years. We 
amalgamated with him. Ob, yes, they would I want, my lord duke, to put an end to this 
all support the right honourable gentleman. To I inf^^niy, and if you call this wild and visionary 
be sure, because be had got places and pensions I belong to three or four Bible 

to bestow. Brougham, you recollect, thought societies — call it wild and visionary to put an 
to get made Master of the Rolls, and Lord John to that bribery and perjury which God has 
Russell was, perhaps, to have been made an I denounced and held up to execration — if you 
ambassador. One night when the House was call this wild and visionary, my lord duke, we 
sitting (for they do all their work by owl-light)— j ^n only say that we have not the same diction- 
one night Mr Peel asked how the honourable ary to explain our words, by.” Gentlemen, if 
gcntlcroen, who had taken their seats on the I you stand to this firmly, let them go on with 
Treasury benches, would agree with one another I their projects ; they may pass a law — and it 
on the question of Parliamentary reform. Can- I would not be right to resist it; let us see the 
ning got up and said he would oppose reform in I operation of it first* But this is the course I 
that House to the last moment of his life, lot it I think the thing will take after they have been 
come in what shape it might* Very well, that I discussing parliamentary reform for some time; 
w« all very well and very consistent in Can- I some man among them will get up, and will 
ning, but how did theTVhigs aett Why, Lord 1 have the honesty and the boldness to make a 
John Bussell, who had a notice of motion for j point of the There,” he will say, *‘all 

mfonn before the House, got up, and said he I the people understand that; give them the 
had discovered the people did not want reform I ballot.” Yes, gentlemen, William IV* and the 
now, and therefore ho should beg to withdraw [ ballot, all the world over I And my opinion iS| 
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that when that comes to be discussed, if the 
man who brings it forward be in earnest, it will 
come to bo — the ballot or nothing. When that 
qnestion comes to be decided, they will have 
200,000 voters waiting the result of the decision. 
They will not regard it with indifference; they 


will feel their own existence to be at stake. 
And thus I hope we shall get the thing we seek 
without disturbances or bloodshed. That we 
may do this, is, I am sure, my sincere wish ; and 
it has been the whole endeavour of my life to 
cause it to take place in my country. 


EAEL GREY. 


1764*1845. 


ON MOVING THE SECOND READING OF 
THE REFORM BILL, 1832. 

I HAVE now brought to a conclusion all that I. 
think it necessary to ad<lress to you on this 
occasion. Much that relates to the general 
character of the measure, and to the circum* 
stances in which his Majesty’s ministers thought 
it incumbent on them to introduce it, I have 
left untouched, as having been fully and re- 
pe.atedly discussed on former occasions. Much 
even that relates to the details of the present 
bill I fear I may have omitted, or explained too 
imperfectly. But these deficiencies may be 
supplied by others, in the course even of this 
debate ; and even to me I trust the House will 
allow the opportunity, at the end of the debate, 
which is usually given to those who introduce 
on important qnestion, of adding anything that 
I may find necessary. But full and ample 
opportunity will be afforded for this purpose in 
Uie committee, if, as I undoubtedly hope and 
believe it will, the motion now awaiting your 
decision should receive your Lordships’ assent. 

I look, I say, to this decision with hope approach* 
Ing to confidence, but not without anxiety, for I 
know all that depends upon it to the country, 
to this House, and to myself. 

We have not heard lately of reaction, but I 
am not without fear that there may be some 
who may think that the general silence now 
prevailing betokens some diminution of the 
deep interest — of the intense earnestness with 
which the public is looking to the issue of this 
night’s debate. If such be their impression, I 
am convinced that they will find that it is un- 
founded. If there have been no petitions, let it 
not be supposed that this proceeds from any 
diminished feeling in favour of the object, for 
which, during the progress of the former bill, 
petitions were so numerously addressed to this 
House. I fear, rather, that the cause is to be 
found in a diminished hope that such applica- 
tions here will be successful— from an increasing 
pereuasion that we do not sympathise with the 
people— from a prevailing belief that our own 
‘ep.arate interests are more considered by us 


than those of the people at large. Such a 
belief, I am sure, is erroneous, and 1 trust it 
will receive a satisfactory contradiction from 
the vote of this night 

I have been accused of using the language of 
intimidation. Sneh, my Lor^, is no^ my in- 
tention ; but surely it is not to threaten if I 
offer the advice which any honest counsellor 
would submit to the most absolute monarch, 
that there is no station, no rank, no dignity, 
no authority, no power, which can safely dis- 
regard public opinion. I counsel you not to 
yield to a temporary — a passing impulse, or to 
the impetuosity of unreflecting clamour. But 
I do counsel, nay, I entreat you, to consult the 
general feeling of the public, which, when 
strongly, when generally, and perseveringly, 
and uniformly expressed, as it bos now been, 
upon any subject which they have had full 
opportunity to consider and to examine, is 
entitled to attention, and, let me add, to 
respect. Such on expression of public feeling 
will not, I trust, be met with a harsh rejection 
of the measure on which it is fixed, but with a 
kind, and — may I not say without offence — 
prudent consideration of that measure in a 
committee, where — the principle, to a greater 
or less extent, being almost universally ad- 
mitted — its details may be fully canvassed and 
discussed. So let me entreat your Lordships to 
a compliance with the public and general desire; 
do not convert wliat is now suspended hope 
into absolute and irremediable despair. 

1 have throughout endeavoured not to say 
one word which could excite angry feelings, or 
add excitement to— I wish I could say— dying 
animosities. If I have done so, I disclaim it, 
as being most remote from my intention, and 
ask pardon for it. But let mo entreat you well 
to weigh and to consider what may be the effect 
of a rejection of this bill. You have seen, and 
you Lave felt, how much the public interests 
have been affected by the long-continued anxiety 
and suspense in which the public mind has been 
held — bow much its commercial transactions, 
its domestic interests, its foreign relations, have 
all sustained injury, more or less. For this 1 
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mamtain that the king's minUtera are not to 
blame ; and I do not impute it as blame to those 
^vho haTe opposed them. It was, perhaps, the 

unavoidable consequence of 
on a great measure of constitutional pol cy. 
But that these consequences have taken place 
is certain ; and it must he equally the desire, as 
it is the interest of us aU, to put an end to a 
state of things so emharrassing and so afflictin^. 
You hare now an opportunity of doing so, 
which, if lost, it may be difficult to recover. 
But if you reject the bill, what will be the con- 
sequence! Will the question he set at rest! 
The acknowledgment of all, even of those who 
have been most opposed to this bill, that a re- 
form is necessary-still more, the undiminished 
force of public opinion— show this to be im- 
possible. If this bUl is not allowed to go into 
committee, another— let who will be ministers— 
must be introduced. Then follows another 
period of suspense and agitation, exempt, I 
trust, from violence and tumult, but still most 
prejudicial to the interests and to the tran- 
quillity of the country. 

My Lords, I forbear to press further the con- 
sequences of a second rejection ; what I have 
said is enough to induce you to weigh well 
those which I have pointed out, which are 
sufficiently serious to demand the most anxious 
reflection. To the country, and to yonr Lord- 
ships, therefore, the result of this night is im- 
portant in a degree scarcely paralleled in yonr 
recorls as a legislative assembly. To myself, 
ever] thing depends upon it. 1 knew all the 
difficiltics to which I exposed myself when I 


undertook this measure— a sense of the duty 
wliich I owed to my sovereign ainl my country 
commanded me to brave them. 

Havin" introduced the measure, I l.ave en- 
deavoured to conduct it tl.rongh the various 
embarrassments with which it was heset, xvi-li .1 
steady adherence to Its principles, and to tlio 
views upoa wLich I had originally aettd. 
have been exposed to much injustice— to many, 

I will confidently say, undeserved attacks— to 
much misrepresentation ; and, I must add, to 
much suspicion, from which I slioiild have 
thought I might have been protecUd. But I 
have not been deterred from doing what I 
thought right, or allowed myself to bo forccil 
and driven into any measures, which, while a 
hope existed, I could not approve. I have felt, 

I say, the attacks to which I have been exposed, 
and I know what further I have to expect. In 
the event of its failure, a personal responsibility 
rests upon me, which, perhaps, never was before 
sustained by any former minister. I may sink 
under it— that is nothing ; I shall have the sup- 
port of an approving conscience, which has 
always instructed me to do what is right, and to 
leave the consequences to God. What I pray 
for is, that I may be the only victim, and that 
the consequences of my failure may affect neither 
the prosperity nor the peace of my country, nor 
that union between your Lordships and the 
people on which the welfare of both — and what 
is necessary to the welfare of both, your Lord- 
ships’ anthority, and character, and usefulness— 
essentially depend. I now move that this bill 
be read a second time. 


LORD PLUNKET. 


1764-1854 


ON THE PROSECUTION OF EMMEfIT, 1803. 

Libbrtt and equality are dangerous names to 
make use of ; if properly understood, they mean 
enjoyment of personal freedom under the equal 
protection of the laws; and a genuine love of 
liberty inculcates a friendship for our friends, 
our king, and country — a reverence for their 
lives, an anxiety for their safety; a feeling 
which advances from private to public life, 
until it expands and swells into the more 
dignified name of philanthropy and philosophy. 
But in the cant of modem philosophy these 
affections, whiidi form the ennobling distinc- 
tions of man's nature, are aU thrown ^de ; all 
the vices of his character are made the instru- 
ment of moral good->an abstract quantity of 
^ may produce a certain qnantity of moral 
good. In a man whose prinriplcs are thus 


poisoned and his judgment perverted, the most 
fl^tious crimes lose their names, robbery and 
murder become moral good. He is taught not 
to startle at parting to death a fellow-creature, 
if it be represented as a mode of contributing to 
the good of aU. In pursuit of those phantoms 
and chimeras of the brain, they abolish feelings 
and instincts which God and nature have planted 
in our hearts for the good of human kind. 
'Thus, by the printed plan for the establishment 
of liberty and a free republic, murder is pro- 
hibited and proscribed ; and yet you heard how 
this caution against excesses was followed up by 
the recital of every grievance that ever existed, 
and which could excite every bad feeling of the 
heart, the most vengeful cruelty and insatiate 
thirst of blood. 

I Gentlemen, I am anxious to suppose that the 
I mind of the prisoner recoiled at the scenes of 
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luurdor which bo wituesscd, and I mentioD one 
circumstAiice with satisfaction — it appears bo 
snred the life of Farrell ; and may the recollcc* 
tion of that one good action cheer him in his 
lost moments! But, though ho may not have 
planned individual murders, there is no excuse 
to justify bis embarking in treason which must 
be followed by every species of crimes. It is 
supported by the rabble of the country, while 
the rank, the wealth, and the power of the 
country are opposed to it. Let loose the rabble 
of the country from the salutary restraints of 
the law, and who can take upon him to limit 
their barbarities ? Who can say he will disturb 
the peace of the world, and rule it when 
wildest? Let loose the winds of heaven, and 
what power less than omnipotent can control 
them 1 So it is with the rabble ; let them loose, 
and who can restrain them ? What claim, then, 
can the prisoner have upon the compassion of a 
jury, because, in the general destruction which 
his schemes necessarily produce, he did not 
meditate individual murder? In the short 
space of a quarter of an hour, what a scene of 
blood and horror was exhibited! I trust that 
the blood which has been shed in the streets of 


Dublin upon that night, and since npon tha 
scaffold, and which may hereafter be shed, will 
not be visited upon the bead of the prisoner. 
It is not for me to say what are the limits of 
the mercy of God, or what a sincere repentance 
of those crimes may eff’ect; but I do say, that if 
this unfortunate young gentleman retains any 
of the seeds of humanity in bis heart, or 
possesses any of those qualities which a virtuous 
education in a liberal seminary must have 
planted in his bosom, be will make an atone* 
meat to his God and bis country, by employing 
whatever time remains to him in warning his 
deluded countrymen from persevering in their 
schemes. Much blood has been shed, and ho 
perhaps would have been immolated by his 
followers if he had succeeded. They are a 
bloodthirsty crew, incapable of listening to the 
voice of reason, and equally Incapable of obtain* 
ing rational freedom, if it were wanting in this 
country, as they are of enjoying it. They 
imbrue their hands in the most sacred blood of 
the country, and yet they call upon God to pros* 
per their cause, as it is jnst 1 bat, as it is atrocious, 
wicked, and abominable, I most devoutly invoke 
that God to confound and overwhelm ib 


SIR- JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


1765-1832. 


DEFENCE OF JEAN PELTIER,* 1803. 
There is one point of view in which this case 
seems to me to merit your most serious attention. 
I consider it as the first of a long series of con- 
flicts between the greatest power in the world 
and the only free press remaining in Europe. 
No man living is more thoroughly convinced 
than I am that my learned friend, Mr Attorney- 
General, will never degrade his excellent charac- 
ter ; that he will never disgrace bis high magis- 
tracy by mean compliances, by an immoderate 
and unconscientious exercise of power ; yet I am 
convinced, by circumstances which Isliall now ab- 
stain from discussing, that I am to consider this 
as the first of a long series of conflicts between 
the greatest power in the world and the only free 
press now remaining in Europe. Gentlemen, 
this distinction of the English press is new ; it 

• Poltierwas editor of i’/JmWjfU,aFrencb newspaper 
published in London, intended to expose the arnhjpu- 
out conduct of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was tried for 
libel at the instigation of the emperor himself, wlio 
took advanUge of the peace subsisting between Britain 
and France. The above is part of the speech delivered 
in his defence In the Court of King’s Bench. 2l8t 
February 1803. Peltier was found guilty by the jury, 
but os war broke out immediately, sentence was never 

passed upon him. 


is a proud and melancholy distinction. Beiure 
the great earthquake of the French Revolution 
bad swallowed up all the asylums of free discus- 
sion on the Continent, we enjoyed that privilege, 
indeed, more fully than others ; but we did not 
enjoy it exclusively. In great monarchies, the 
press has always been considered as too formid- 
able an engine to be entrusted to uiiliccnscu 
individuals. But iu other Continental countries, 
either by the laws of the state, or by long habits 
of liberality and toleration in magistrates, a 
liberty of disenssion has been enjoyed, perhaps 
sufficient for most useful purposes. It existed, 
in fact, where it was not protected by law ; and 
the wise and generous connivance of governments 
was daily more and more secured by the growing 
civilisation of their subjects. In Holland, in 
Switzerland, in the imperial towns of Germany, 
the press was either legally or practically free. 
Holland and Switzerland are no more ; and since 
the commencement of this prosecution, fifty im- 
perial towns have been erased from the list of 
independent states by one dash of the pen. 
Three or four still preserve a precarious and 
trembling existence. I will not say by what 
compliances they must purchase its continuance. 
I will not insult the feebleness of states, whose 
unmerited fall I do most bitterly deplore. 


JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
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These governments were in many respects one i 
of the most interesting parU of the ancient sys- 
Urn of Europe. Unfortunately for the repose of 
mankind, great states are com^Uecl, by regard ^ 
to their own safety, to consider the military 
sT.irit and marti-al habits of their people as one 
of the main objects of their policy. Frequent 
hostilities seem almost the necessary condition 
of their greatness : and, without being gTe.it, 
they cannot long remain safe. Smaller states 
exempted from this cruel necessity— a hard con- 
dition of greatness, a bitter satire on human 
nature— devoted themselves to the arts of peace* 
to the cultivation of literature, and the improve- 
ment of rcasom They became places of refuge 
for free and fearless discussion ; they were the 
impartial spectators and judges of the various 
contests of ambition which from time to time 
disturbed the quiet of the world. They thus 
became peculiarly qualitied to be the organs of 
that public opinion which converted Europe into 
a great republic, with laws which mitigated, 
though they could not extinguish ambition ; and 
with moral tribunals to which even the most 
despotic sovereigns w’ere amenable* If wars of 
aggrandisement were undertaken, their authors 
were arraigned in the face of Europe. If acts of ; 
internal tjTanny were perpetrated, they resounded 
from a thousand presses throughout all civilised 
countries. Princes on whose will there were no 
legal checks, thus found a moral restraint which 
the most powerful of them could not brave with 
absolute impunity. They acted before a vast 
audience, to whose applause or condemnation 
they could not be utterly indifferent The very 
constitution of human nature, the unalterable 
laws of the mind of man, against which all 
rebellion is fruitless, subjected the proudest 
tjTaute to this control. No elevation of pow'er, 
no depravity, however consummate, no innocence, 
howerer spotless, can render man wholly inde- 
pendent of the praise or blame of his fellowinen* 
These governments were, in other respects, 
one of the most beautiful aud interesting parts 
of our ancient system. Tlie perfect security of 
such inconsiderable aud feeble states, their un- 
disturbed tranquillity amid the wars and con- 
quests that surrounded them, attested, beyond 
any other part ot the European system, the 
moderation, the justice, the civilisation to which 
Christian Europe had reached in modem times. 
Their weakness was protected only by the 
habitual reverence for justice, which, during a 
long series of ^es, had grown np in Christen- 
doim IJiis was the only forriffcation which de- 
fended them ^inst those mighty monarchs to 
^om ttey offe^ so easy a ptcy. And till the 

French Revolotion, this was sqfficient Consider. 

for msUn^ the situation ot the republic of 
Geneva. Think o^er defenceless position, in 

undirtur^ security, of her profound quiet, of 
the brUliant success with which she applied to 


industry and literature, while l.ouis XIV. was 
pouring his myriads into Italy heforc lur ■.•ales. 
Call to mind, if ages crowded into years have not 
effaced them from yourmeniory, th;ithii|ipy period 
when we scarcely dreamed more of the suhjiifr.a- 
tion of the feeblest republic of Europe than of the 
conquest of her mightiest empire ; and tell luc, if 
you can imagine a spectacle more beautiful to the 

moral eye, or a more striking proof of progress in 
the noblest principles of true civilisation. 

These feeble states— these monuments of the 
justice of Europe— the asylum of peace, of in- 
dustry, and of literature- the organs of public 
reason- the refuge of oppressed innocence aii<l 
persecuted truth— have perished with those 
ancient principles which were their sole guardi- 
ans and protectors. They have been swallowed 
up by that fearful convulsion which has shaken 
the uttermost corners of the earth. They are 
destroyed and gone for ever. 

One asylum of free discussion is still inviolate. 
There is still one spot in Europe where man can 
freely exeroise his reason on the most important 
concerns of society, where he can boldly publish 
his judgment on the acts of the proudest and 
most powerful tyrants. The press of England is 
still free. It is guarded by the free constitution 
of our forefathers. It is guarded by the hearts 
and arms of Englishmen, and I trust I may 
venture to say that if it be to fall, it will fall 
only under the ruins of the British empire. 

It is an awful consideration, gentlemen. Every 
other mounment of European liberty has per- 
ished. That ancient fabric which has been 
gradually reared by the wisdom and virtue of 
our fathers still stands. It stands, thanks bo to 
God 1 solid and entire ; but it stands alone, and 
it stands amid ruins. 

In these extraordinary circumstances, I repeat 
that I mnst consider this os the first of a long 
series of conflicts betw'een the greatest power in 
the world and the only free press remaining in 
Europe. And I trust that you will consider 
yourselves as the advanced guard of liberty, as 
having this day to flght the first battlo of free 
discussion against the most formidable enemy 
that it ever encountered. 


CHARACTER OF CHARLES J. FOX 

Jlr Fox united in a most remarkable degree 
the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the most vehement of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, modest, placable, kind ; 
of simple manners, and so averse from parade 
and dogmatism as to be not only unostentatious, 
but even somewhat inactive in conversation. 
His superiority was never felt but in the instruc- 
tion which he imparted, or in the attention 
which his generous preference usually directed 
to the more obscure members of tbc company. 
The simplicity of his manners was far from ex- 
cluding that perfect urbanity and amenity which 
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flowed still more from the mildness of his nature 
than from familiar intercourse with the most 
polished society of Europe. His conversation, 
when it was not repressed hy modesty or indol- 
ence, was delightful. The plo.asantry, perhaps, 
of no man of wit had so unlaboured an appear- 
ance. It seemed rather to escape from his mind 
than to be produced by it. He had lived on the 
most intimate terms with all his contemporaries, 
distinguished by wit, politeness, philosophy, 
learning, or the taknts of public life. In the 
course of thirty years he had known almost 
every man in Europe whose iutercourse could 
strengthen, or enrich, or polish the mind. His 
own literature was various and elegant In 
classical erudition, which, by the custom of 
England, is more peculiarly called learning, he 
was inferior to lew professed scholars. Like all 
men of genius, he delighted to take refuge in 
poetry from the vulgarity and irritation of busi- 
ness. The character of his mind w.as displayed 
ill his extraordinary partiality for the poetry of 
tlie two most poetical nations or, at least, lan- 
guages of the west — those of the Greeks and of 
the Italians. He disliked political conversation, 
and never willingly took any part in it. 

To speak of him justly as an orator would 
require a long essay. Everywhere natural, he 
carried into public something of that simple 
and negligent exterior which belonged to him in 
private. When he began to speak, a common 
observer might have thought him awk%vard ; 
and even a consummate judge could only have 
been struck with the exquisite justness of his 
ideas, and the transparent simplicity of his 
niauuers. But no sooner had he spoken for 
some time than he was changed into another 
being. He forgot himself and everything around 
liim. He thought only of his subject His 
genius warmed, and kindled as he went on. 
He darted lire into his audience. Torreuts of 
impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept .along 
their feelings and conviction. Ho certainly pos- 
sessed above all moderns that union of reason, 
simplicity, and vehemence which formed the 
prince of orators. He was the most Demos- 
theucan speaker since Demosthenes. “I knew 
him,” says Mr Burke, in a pamphlet svritten after 
their unliappy difference, “ when he was nine- 
teen ; since which time he has risen, by slow de- 
grees, to be the most brilliant and accomplished 
debater that the world ever saw.” The quiet 
dignity of a mind roused only by great objects, 
the absence of petty bustle, the contempt of 
show, the abhorrence of intrigue, the plainness 
and downrightness, and the thorough good- 
nature which distinguished Mr Fox, seem to 
render him no very unfit representative of that 


old English national character which, if it evei' 
changed, we should he sanguine indeed to 
expect to see succeeded by a better. The sim- 
plicity of his character inspired confidence, the 
ardour of his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and 
the gentleness of his manners invited friendship. 
“I admired," says Mr Gibbon, “the powers of 
a superior man, as they are Wended in his 
attractive character, with all the softness and 
simplicity of a child ; no human being was ever 
more free from any taint of malignity, vanity, 
or falsehood.” From these qualities of bis public 
and private character, it probably arose that no 
English statesman ever preserved, during so long 
a period of adverse fortunes, so many affection- 
ate friends and so many zealous adherents. The 
union of ardour in public sentiment, with mild- 
ness in social manner, was in Mr Fox an here- 
ditary quality. The same fascinating power 
over the attachment of all who came within his 
sphere is said to have belonged to his father; 
and those who know the survivors of another 
generation will feel that this delightful quality 
is not yet extinct in the race. 

Perhaps nothing can more strongly prove the 
deep impression made by this part of Mr Fox's 
character than the words of Mr Burke, who, in 
January 1797, six years after alt intercourse 
between them had ceased, speaking to a person 
' honoured with some degree of Mr Fox's friend- 
ship, said, “ To be sure, he is a man made to be 
loved ! ” and these emphatical words were uttered 
with a fervour of manner which left no doubt 
of their heartfelt sincerity. 

These few hasty and honest sentences are 
sketched in a temper too sober and serious for 
intentional exaggeration, and with too pious au 
affection for the memory of Mr Fox, to profane 
it by intermixture with tlie factious brawls and 
wrangles of the day. His political conduct be- 
longs to history. The measures which he sup- 
ported or opposed may divide the opinion of 
posterity, as they have divided those of the 
present age. But he will most certainly com- 
mand the unanimous reverence of future genera- 
tions by his pure sentiments toward the com- 
monwealth, by his zeal for the civil and religious 
rights of all men, by his liberal principles 
favourable to mild government, to the unfettered 
exercise of the human faculties, and the pro- 
gressive civilisation of mankind ; by his ardent 
love for a country, of which the well-being and 
greatness were, indeed, inseparable from his own 
glory, and hy his profound reverence for that 
free constitution which ho was universally ad- 
mitted to understand better than any other 
man of his age, both in an exactly legal and a 
comprehensively philosophical senso. 


GEORGE CANNING. 
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GEORGE CANNING. 

1770 - 1827 . 

»» T1/^vTAo*Dm?* that It is yo«r wish, and T feel it to be my Jtilj'. 

THE FALL OF BONAPARTE. j should now proceed to commimic.atc to 

Gentlemen, as your guest. I thank you from you my sentiments on the 
my heart for the honourable and affectionate re- with the same frankness which h^ ^ 

ception which you have given me. As the re- tingubhed all cur .nter^urse with 
presentative of Liverpool, I am most happy in That duty is one which it docs not now require 
meeting my constituents again, after a year’s any effort of courage to perform. To exhort to 
experience of each other, and a year’s separation ; sacrihees, to stimulate to exertion, to shame dcs- 
a year, the most eventful in the annals of the pondency, to divert from untimely concision, is 
world, and comprising within itself such a series a duty of a sterner sort, which you found me not 
of stupendous changes as might have filled the backward to discharge, at a period when, from tlio 
history of an age. 1 shortness of our acquaintance, I was uncertain 

Gentlemen, you have been so good as to couple whether my freedom might not offend you. My 
with my name the expressioD of your aclcnow- 1 task of to-day is one at which no man can take 
ledgments for the attention which I have paid I offence. It is to mingle my congratulations with 
to tbc interests of your town. You, gentlemen, your rejoicings on the events which have passed 
I have no doubt, recollect the terms upon which I and are passing in the world. 

I entered into your service ; and yon are aware, 1 If» in contemplating events so widely (I bad 
therefore, that I claim no particular acknowledg- 1 almost said so tremendously) important, it be 
ment at your hands for attention to the interests I pardonable to turn one's view for a moment to 
of Liverpool, implicated as they are with the local and partial considerations, I may bo per* 
general interests of the country. 1 trust, at the milted to observe, tliat, while to Great Britain, 
same time, that I have not been wanting to all I while to all Europe, while to the world and to 
or to any of you in matters of local or individnal I posterity, the events which have recently taken 
concern. But I should not do fairly by you, if I place are matter of unbounded and universal 
I were not to take this opportunity of saying j joy, there is no collection of individuals who are 
that a service (which certainly I will not pretend I better entitled than the company now assembled 
to describe as without some burdenin itself) has in this room (in great part, I presume, identically 
been made light to me, beyond all example, by the same, and altogether representing the same 
that institntion which your munificence and interests and feelings as that of which I took 
provident care have established : I mean the leave, in this room, about fourteen months ago) 
office in London, through which your correspond* to exult in the present state of things, and to 
cnce with your members is now carried on. I I derive from it, in addition to their share of the 
had no pretension, gentlemen, to this singular I general joy, a distinct and special satisfaction, 
mark of your consideration ; hut neither will it, We cannot forget, gentlemen, the sinister 
I hope, he thought presumptuous in roe to con* I omens and awful predictions under which we 
fcss,that I might not have been able to discharge 1 met and parted in October 1812. The penalty 
the service which I owe you, in a way which denounced upon you for your election of me was 
would havp s.'itisfied my own feelings as well as ] embarrassment to the rich and famine to the 
yours— that I might, in spite of all my endear* I poor. I was warned that, when I should return 
been guilty of occasional omissions, if 1 to renew my acquaintance with my constituents, 
ad not been provided with some such medium I I should find the gross growing in your streets. 
0 communication with my constitnents. Of an I In spite of that denunciation, you did me the 
absentandmeritorionsindividual.itisas pleasing I honour to elect me ; in spite of that warning, I 

M It la just to speak well ; and I do no more venture to meet you here again. It must bo 
^ John Back- fairly confessed that this is not the season of the 

offie* appointed to conduct the year to estimate correctly the amount of super- 

acaujiinUnnS* iJ previous fluous and unprofitable vegetation with which 

merit and in t®stimouytohi8 your streets may be teeming ; but, without pro- 

difflcnlt tA fln .1 **®**^® it would be suming to limit the power of productive nature, 

in zeal OD© who Would surpass him it is at least satisfactory to know that the fields 

L clothe your quays with 

me to say on tteaa aecessary for verdure ; that it is not by economising in the 

pomm, I icnow, gentlemen, scantiness of the harvest that nature has reserved 

* A 777 vigour for the pastures of yonr Exchange. 

a verpool, JannMyioj 8 i 4 _^ | Bi't, gentlemen, I am sure yon feel, with me, 
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that these are topics nhich I treat rvitb levity 
ooly because they are not, nor were, at the time 
when they were seriously urged, susceptible of a 
serious argument ; they did not furnish grounds 
on which any man would rest his appeal to your 
favour, or on which your choice of any man 
could be justified If I have condescended to 
revert to them at all, it is because I would leave 
none of those recollections untouched which the 
comparison of our last meeting with the present, 
I know, suggests to your minds as well as my 
own : and because I would, so far as in me lies, 
endeavour to banish from all future use, by ex* 
posing their absurdity, topics- which are calcu- 
lated only to mislead and to inflame. That the 
seasons would have run their appointed course, 
that the sun would have shone with as genial a 
warmth, and the showers would have fallen with 
os fertilising a moisture, if you had not chosen 
me for your representative, is an admission 
which I make without much apprehension of the 
consequence. Nor do I wish you to believe that 
your choice of any other than me would have 
delayed the return of your prosperity, or pre- 
vented the revival of your commerce. 

I make these admissions without fear, so far 
ns concerns the choice between individuals. But 
I do not admit that it was equally indifferent 
upon what principles that choice should he de- 
termined. I do not admit, that if the principles 
which it was then recommended to you to 
countenance had unfortunately prevailed in Par- 
liament, and, through the authority of Parlia- 
ment, had been introduced into the counsels of 
the country, they would not have interfered with 
fatal operation, not indeed to arrest the bounty 
of Providence, to turn back the course of the 
seasons, and to blast the fertility of the earth, 
but to stop that current of political events which, 
“taken at the flood,” has placed England at the 
head of the world. 

Gentlemen, if I had met you here again on this 
day in a state of public affairs as doubtful as 
that in which we took leave of each other ; if 
confederated nations had been still arrayed 
against this country, and the balance of Europe 
still trembling in the sc-ale, I should not have 
hesitated now, as I did not hesitate then, to 
declare my decided and unalterable opinion, 
that pei-severance, under whatever difficulties, 
under whatever privations, afforded the only 
chance of prosperity to you, because the only 
chance of safety to your country, and the only 
chance of safety to the country, because the 
only chance of dcHverence to Europe. Gentle- 
men, I should be ashamed to address you now 
in the tone of triumph, if I had not addressed 
you then in that of exhortation. I should be 
ashamed to appear before you shouting in the 
train of success, if I had not looked you in the 
face and encouraged you to patience under diffi- 
culties. It is becausemy acquaintance with you 
commenced in times of peril and embarrassment, 


and because I then neither flattered nor deceived 
you, that I now not only ofler to you my corn s 
gratulations, but put in my claim to yours, on 
the extinction of that peril, on the termination 
of that embarrassment, and on the glorious issue 
to which exertion and endurance have brought 
that great struggle in which our honour and our 
happiness were involved. 

Gentlemen, during the course of a political life, 
nearly coeval with the commencement of the war, 

I have never given one vote, I have never uttered 
one sentiment, which had not for its object the 
consummation now happily within our view. 

I am not ashamed, and it is not unplcasing or 
unprofitable, to look back upon the dangers 
which we have passed, and to compare them 
with the scene which now lies before us. We 
behold a country inferior in population to most 
of her continental neighbours, but multiplying 
her faculties and resources by her own activity 
and enterprise, by the vigour of her constitution, 
and by the good sense of her people ; we behold 
her, after standing up t^ainst a formidable foe 
throughout a contest, in the course of which 
every one of her allies, and at times all of them 
together, have fainted and failed— nay, have 
been driven to combine with the enemy against 
Iier— we behold her, at this moment, rallying 
the nations of Europe to one point, and leading 
them to decisive victory. 

If such a picture were merely the bright vision 
of speculative philosophy, if it were presented 
to us in the page of the history of ancient times, 
it would stir and warm the heart But, gentle* 
men, this country is our own ; and what must 
be the feelings which arise, on such a review, in 
the bosom of every son of that country t What 
must be the feelings of a community such as I 
am now addressing, which constitutes no insig- 
nificant part of the strength of the nation so 
described ; which has suffered largely io her 
privations, and may hope to participate proper- 
tionably in her reward ! Wliat (I may be per- 
mitted to add) must be the feelings of one who 
is chosen to represent that communit)', and who 
finds himself in that honourable station at the 
moment of triumph, only because bo discoun- 
tenanced despair in the moment of despondency ? 

From the contemplation of a spectacle so 
mighty and magnificent as this, I should disdain 
to turn aside to the controversies of party. Of 
principles, however, it is impossible not to say 
something; because our triumph would be in- 
complete, and its blessings might be transient, if 
we could be led astray by any sophistry ; if we 
could consent, in a sort of compromise of com- 
mon joy, to forget or to misstate the causes from’ 
which that triumph has sprung. All of one 
mind, I trust and believe wo ore, in exulting at 
tlie success of our country; all of one mind, I 
trust, we now are throughout this land, in deter- 
mining to persevere if need be in streunoas exer- 
tion to prosecute, and, I hope, to perfect Uit 
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ereatwork so happily in progress. Bat we know ! 
that there are some of those who share roost i 

heartily in the public exultation, who yet ascribe 

effects, which happily cannot bo disputed, to ; 
causes which may justly be dcni^ No tender- 
ness for disappointed prophecies, gentlemen, 
ought to induce us thus to disconnect effect and 
cause. It would lead to errors which might be 
dangerous, if unwarily adopted and generally 

received. I 

We have heard, for instanco^ that the war has 

now been successful, because the principles on I 
which the war was undertaken have been re- 
nounced; that we are at length blessed with 
I victory, because we have thrown away the ban- 
ner under which we entered into the contest; I 
that the contest was commenced with one set of 1 
principles, but that the issue has been happily 1 
brought about by the adoption of another. 
Gentlemen, I know of no such change. If we I 
have succeeded, it has not been by the renimcia- I 
tion, hut by the prosecution of our principles ; I 
if we have succeeded, it has not been by adopt- j 
ing new maxims of policy, but by upholding j 
under all varieties of difficulty and discoun^e- 1 
ment, old, established, inviolable principles of 
conduct 

We are told that this war has of late become 
a «wf oj the people, and that by the operation of 
that change alone the power of imperial France 
has been baffled and overcome. Nations, it 
is said, have at length made common cause 
with their sovereigns, in a contest which hereto- 
fore bad been a contest of sovereigns only. 
Gentlemen, the fact of the change might be 
admitted, without therefore admitting the argu- 
ment. It does not follow that the people were 
not at all times equally interested in the war (as 
those who think as I do have always contended 
that they were), because it may he and must be 
admitted that the people in many countries were 
for a time deluded, ^ey who ai^ue against us 
say that jarring interests have been reconciled. 
We say that gross delusions have been removed. 
Both admit the fact that sovereigns and their 
people are identified. But it is for them who 
contend that this has been effected by change of 
prinriples to specify the change. ^Vhat change 
of prindples or of government has taken place 
mong the naUons of Europe t We are the best 
judges of ourselves — ^what change has taken place 

Acre I Is the constitution other than it was when 

we were (as we often were told in the bad 
times) that it was a doubt whether it were worth 
defending! Isthe constitution other than it was 
when we were warned that peace on any terms 
must be made, as the only hope of saving it from 
popular inffignation and popular reform I 
Thw is yet another question to bo asked. 

^ lias 

^t^^ blow been struck which has smitten 
the ^t to the ground t I suppose, by some 

enlightened repubUc; hysomereoently-regetter. 


ated government of pure pliilauthropy and un- 
corrupted virtue ; I suppose, by some nation 
which, in the excess of popular freedom, con- 
siders even a representative system as defective, 
unless each individual interferes directly in ll.e 
national concerns some nation of enlightened 
patriots, every man of whom ia a politician in 
the coffee-house, as well as in the senate : I sup- 
pose it is from some such government as this 
that the conqueror of autocrats, the sworn dcs- 
troyerof monarchical England, hasniethisdoom. 

I look through the European world, gentlemen, 
in vain : I find there no such august community. 
But in another hemisphere I do find such a one, 
which, no doubt, must be the political David by 
whom the Goliath of Europe has been brought 
down. What is the name of that glorious re- 
public, to which the gratitude of Europe is eter- 
nally due— which, from its innate hatred to 
tyranny, has so perseveringly exerted itself to 

I iberate the world, and at last has successfully 
losed the contest 1 Alas, gentlemen, such a re- 
mblicldo indeed find; and I find it enlisted, 
ind (God be thanked 1) enlisted alone, under the 
lonner of the despot. But where was the blow 
itruckl Where? Alas for theory! In the 
vilds of despotic Russia. It was followed up 
>a the plains of Leipsic — by Russian, Prussian, 
ind Austrian arms. 

But let me not be mistaken. Do I, therefore, 
nean to contend — do I, therefore, give to our 
intagonists in tho argument the advantage of 
iscribing to us the base tenet that an absolute 
monarchy is better than a free government? God 
forbid I What I mean is this, that, in appre- 
nating the comparative excellence of political 
institutions, in estimating the force of national 
spirit, and the impulses of national feeling, it is 
idle— it is mere pedantry, to overlook tho affec- 
tions of nature. The order of nature could not 
subsist among mankind, if there were not an 
insftnefttie patriotism, I do not say unconnected 
with, but prior and paramount to, tho desire of 
political amelioration. It may be very wrong 
that it should bo so. I cannot help it. Our 
business is with fact. And surely it is not to be 
regretted that tyrants and conquerors should 
have learned, from the lessons of experience, 
that the first consideration suggested to the in- 
habitant of any country by a foreign invasion, 
is not whether the politick constitution of the 
state be faultlessly perfect or not, but whether 
the altar at which ho has worshipped — whether 
the home in which he has dwelt from his infancy 
— whether his wife and his children — whether 
the tombs of his forefathers — whether the place 
of the sovereign under whom he was bom, and 
to whom he therefore owes (or, if it must be so 
stated, fancies that he therefore owes) allegiance 
—shall be abandoned to violence and profanation. 

That, in the infancy of tho French Revolution, 
many nations in Europe were, unfortunately, led 
'to believe and to act upon a different persuasion. 
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is ondoubtedly true ; that whole countries were 
oTerran by reforming conquerors, and flattered 
themselves with being proselytes till they found 
themselves victims. Even in this country, as I 
have alre.ady said, there have been times when 
we have been called upon to consider whether 
there was not something at home which must be 
mended before we could hope to repel a foreign 
invader with snccess. 

It is fortunate for the world that this question 
should have been tried, if I may so say, to a dis* 
advantage ; that it should have been tried in 
countries where no man in his senses will s.ay 
that the frame of political society is such as, ac» 
cording to the most moderate principles of regu- 
lated freedom, it ought to be ; where, I will 
venture to say, without hazarding the imputation 
of being myself a visionary reformer, political 
society is not such as, after the successes of this 
war, and from the happy contagion of the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, it is sure gradually to be- 
come. It is fortunate for the world that this 
que.stion should have been tried on its own 
merits ; that, after twenty years of controversy, 
we should be authorised, by undoubted results, 
to revert to nature and to tnitb, and to disen- 
tangle the genuine feelings of the heart from the 
obstructions which a cold, presumptuous, gene- 
ralising philosophy had wound around them. 

One of the most delightful poets of this coun- 
try, in describing the various proportions of 
natural blessings and advantages dispensed by 
Providence to the various nations of Europe, 
torus from the luxuriant plains and cloudless 
skies of Italy to the rugged mountains of Switzer- 
land, and inquires whether there, also, iu those 
barren and stormy regions, the “patriot pas- 
sion” is found equally imprinted on the heart? 
He decides the question truly in the affirmative; 
and he says of the inhabitant of those bleak 
wilds : 

“ Dear la that slietl to which his soul conforms. 

And dear that bill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And, as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the wbitlwind'e roar. 

But bind him to his native mountains more." * 

What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied to 
the physical varieties of soil and climate has 
been found no less true with respect to politic.al 
institutions. A sober desire of improvement, a 
rational endeavour to redress error, and to cor- 
rect imperfection in the political frame of human 
society, are not only natural, but laudable in 
man. But it is well that it should have 
been shown, by irrefragable proof, that these 
sentiments, even where most strongly and most 
justly felt, supersede not that devotion to native 
soil which is the foundation of national independ- 
ence. And it is right that it should be under- 

• Goldsmith's ‘"rraveller.” 


stood and remembered, that the spirit of na- 
tional independence alone, aroused where it had 
slumbered, enlightened where it had been de- 
luded, and kindled into enthusiasm by the in- 
sults and outrages of an all-grasping invader, 
has been found sufficient, without internal changes 
and compromises of sovereigns or governments 
with their people— without relaxation of allegi- 
ance and abjurations of authority, to animate, 
as with one pervading soul, the different nation? 
of the Continent; .to combine, as into one con- 
genial moss, their various feelings, passions, pre- 
judices ; to direct these concentrated energies 
with one impulse against the common tyrant; 
and to shake {and, may we not hope? to over- 
throw) the hahtl of bis iniquitous power. 

Gcutleraen, there is another argument, more 
peculiarly relating to our own country, which 
has at times been interposed to discourage the 
prosecution of the war. That this country is 
sufficient to its own defence, sufficient to its own 
happiness, sufficient to its own independence ; 
and that the complicated combinations of con- 
tinental policy are always hazardous to our in- 
terests, as well as burdensome to oiir means, has 
been, at several periods of the war, a favourite 
doctrine, not only with those who, for other 
reasons, wished to embarrass the measures of the 
Government, but with men of the most enlight- 
ened minds, of the most benevolent views, and 
the most ardent zeal for the interests as well os 
the honour of their country. May we not flatter 
ourselves, that upon this point, also, experience 
has decided in favour of the course of policy 
which has been actually pursued? 

Can any man now look back upon the trial 
which we have gone through, and maintain that, 
at any period during the last twenty years, the 
plan of insulated policy could have been adopted, 
without having in the event, at this day, pros- 
trated England at the foot of a conqueror? 
Great, indeed, has been the call upon our exer- 
tions ; great, indeed, has been the drain upon 
our resources ; long and wearisome has the 
struggle been ; and late is the moment at which 
peace is brought within our reach. But even 
though the diflicuUies of the contest may have 
been enhanced, and its dunition protracted by 
it, yet is there any man who seriously doubts 
whether the having associated our destinies with 
the destinies of other nations be or be not that 
which, under the blessing of Providence, has 
eventually secured the safety of all ! 

It is at the moment wlien such a trial has come 
to its issue, that it is fair to ask of those who 
have suffered under the pressure of protracted 
exertion (and of whom rather than of those who 
are assembled around me— for by whom have 
such privations been felt more sensibly ?)— it is 
now, I say, the time to ask whether, at any 
former period of the contest, such a peace could 
have been made as would at once have guarded 
the national interests and corresponded with the 
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national character 1 I address myself now to 
such persons only as think the character of a 
naUou an essential part of its strength, and con- 
seqaently of its safety. But if, among pe^ons 
of that description, there be one who, with all 
his zeal for the glory of his country, has yet at 
times been willing to abandon the contest in 
mere weariness and despair, of such a man I 
would ask, whether he can indicate the period 
at which he now wishes that such an abandon- 
ment bad been consented to by tbe Government 
and the Parliament of Great Britain t 
Is it when the Continent was at peace— when, 
looking upon the map of Europe, you saw one 
mighty and connected system, one great lumin- 
ary, with his attendant satellites circulating 
around him ; at that period could this country 
have made peace, and have remained at peace 
for a twelvemonth I ^Vhat is the answer! Why, ■ 
that the experiment was tried. The result was 
the renewal of the war. 

Was it at a later period, when the Continental 
system had been established ! When two-thirds 
of the ports of Europe were shut against you t 
When but a single link was wanting to bind the 
Continent in a circling chain of iron, which 
should exclude you from intercourse with other 
nations! At that moment peace was most 
earnestly recommended to you. At that mo- 
ment, gentlemen, I first came among you. At 
that moment I ventured to recommend to you 
perseverance, patient perseverance ; and to 
express a hope that, by tbe mere strain of 
an unnatural effort, the massive bonds im- 
posed upon the nations of the Continent might, 
at DO distant period, burst asunder. I was 
heard by you with indulgence — I know not 
whether with conviction. But is it now to be 
regretted that we did not at that moment yield 
to the pressure of our wants or of our fears ! 
What has been the issue ! The Continental 
system was completed, with tbe sole exception 
of Russia, in the year 1812. In that year the 
pressure upon this country was undoubtedly 
pMful. Had we yielded, the system would 
have been immortaL We persevered, and, be- 
fore tbe conclusion of another year, the system 
was at an end ; at an end, as all schemes of vio- 
lence naturally terminate, not by a mild and 
gradual decay, such as waits upon a regular and 
well-s^nt life, but by sudden dissolution ; at an 
rad, like the breaking np of a W'inter’a frost. 
But yesterday the whole Continent, Uke a mighty 
pUin covered with one mass of ice, presented to 
Re view a d^ expanse of barren uniformity; 
to-d^ the breath of heaven unbinds the earth 
the stre^ begin to flow again, and the inter- 
course of human kind revives, 

• the faint- 

^ resl^bnt, indeed, to 
inclement 

se^n! Did we not more wisely to bear nn 
•nd to wait the change! ^ 


Gentlemen, I have said tliat I shoulil be 
ashamed, and in truth I slioiild be .so, to ad.lres.H 
you in the language of exultation, if it were 
merely for the indulgence, however legitimate, of 
on exuberant and ungovernable joy. But they 
who have suffered great privations have a claim 
not merely to consolation, but to something more. 
They are justly to be compensated for what they 
have undergone, or lost, or hazarded, by the 
contemplation of what they have gained. 

We have gained, then, a rank and authority 
in Europe, such as, for the life of the longest 
liver of those who now he.ar me, must place this 
country upon an eminence which no probable 
reverses can shake. We have gained, or rather 
we have recovered, a splendour of military glory, 
which places us by the side of the greatest mili- 
tary nations in the world. At the beginning of 
this war, while there was not a British bosom 
that did not beat with rapture at the exploits of 
our navy, there were few who would not have 
lieen contented to compromise for that reputa- 
tion alone ; to claim tbe sea as exclusively our 
province, and to leave to France and the other 
Continental powen tbe struggle for superiority 
by land. That fabled deity, whom I see por- 
trayed upon the wall,* was considered os the 
exclusive patron of British prowess in battle; 
but in seeming accordance with the beautiful 
fiction of ancient mythology, our Neptune, in 
the heat of contest, smote the earth with bis 
trident, and up sprang the fiery war-horse, the 
emblem of military power. 

Let Portugal, now led to the pursuit of her 
flying conquerors — let liberated Spain — let 
France, invaded in her turn by those whom she 
had overrun or menaced with invasion, attest 
the triumphs of the army of Great Britain, and 
the equality of her military with her naval fame. 
And let those who, even after the triumphs of 
the Peninsula had begun, while they admitted 
that we had, indeed, wounded the giant in the 
heel, still deemed Uie rest of his huge frame 
invulnerable — let them now behold him reeling 
under the blows of united nations, and acknow- 
ledge at once the might of British arms and the 
force of British example. 

I do not say that these are considerations with 
a view to which the war, if otherwise terminable, 
ought to have been purposely protracted ; but I 
say that, upon the retrospect, wo have good 
reason to rejoice that the war was not closed 
ingloriously and insecurely, when the latter 
events of it have been such as have established 
our security by our glory. 

1 say we have reason to rejoice, that, daring 
the period when the Continent was pr(»trate 
before Prance — that, especially during the 
period when the Continental system was in force, 
we did not shrink from the straggle ; that we did 
not make peace for present and momentary ease, 

* A flsore of Neptunak 
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nnmindfal of the permanent safety and greatness 
of this conntry; that we did not leave unsolved 
the momentous qaestions, whether this country 
could maintain itself against France, unaided 
and alone ; or with the Continent divided ; or 
with the Continent combined againstit; whether, 
when the wratli of the tyrant of the European 
world was kindled against us mth sevenfold 
fury, we could or could not walk unharmed 
and unfettered through the flames? 

I say we have reason to rejoice that, through' 
out this more than Punic war, in which it has 
so often been the pride of our enemy to repre- 
sent herself as the Rome, and England as the 
Carthage, of modern tiroes (with at least this 
colour for the comparison, that the utter destruc- 
tion of the modern Carthage has uniformly been 
proclaimed to be indispensable to the greatness 
of her rival), we have, I say, reason to rejoice 
that, unlike our assigned prototype, we have not 
been diverted by internal dissensions from the 
vigorous support of a vital struggle ;ihat we have 
not suffered distress nor clamour to distract our 
counsels, or to check the exertions of our arras. 

Gentlemen, for twenty years that I have sat 
in Parliament, I have been an advocate of the 
war. You knew this when you did me the 
honour to choose me as your representative. I 
then told you that I was the advocate of the 
war, because I was a lover of peace; but of a 
peace that should be the fruit of honourable 
exertion — a peace that should have a character 
of dignity— a peace that should be worth pre- 
serving, and should be likely to endure. I con- 
fess I was not sanguine enough, at that time, to 
hope that I should so soon have an opportunity 
of justifying ray professions. But I know not 
why six weeks hence, such a peace should not 
be made as England may not only be glad, but 
proud to ratify. Not such a peace, gentlemen, 
as that of Amiens— a short and feveri.sh interval 
of unrefreshing repose. During that peace, 
which of you went or sent a son to Paris, who 
;iid not feel or learn that an Englishman ap- 
peared in France shorn of the dignity of his 
country ; with the mien of a suppliant, and the 
conscious prostration of a man who had con- 
sented to purchase his gain or his ease by sub- 
mission ? But let a pp.ace be made to-morrow, 
such as the allies have now the power to dictate, 
and tho meanest of the subjects of this kingdom 
shall not walk the streets of Paris without being 
pointed out as the compatriot of Wellington ; as 
one of that nation whose firmness and persever- 
ance have humbled France and rescued Europe. 

Is there any man that has a heart in his bosom 
who does not find, in the contemplation of this 
contrast alone, a recompense for tho struggles 
and tho sufferings of years ? 

But, gentlemen, tho doing right only 

ihe most honourable course of actioc?^ is also 
the most profitable in its result At any former 
period of tho war, the independence of almost 


all the other countries, our allies, would have 
been to be purchased with sacrifices profusely 
poured out from the lap of British victory. 
Not a throne to be re-established, not a pro- 
vince to be evacuated, not a garrison to be with- 
drawn, but this country would have had to 
make compensation out of her conquests for 
the concessions obtained from the enemy. Now, 
happily, this work is already done, either by 
our efforts or to our hands. The Peninsula free 
-the lawful commonwealth of European states 
already, in a great measure, restored. Great 
Britain may now appear in the congress of the 
world, rich in conquests, nobly and rightfully 
won, with little claim upon her faith or her 
justice, whatever may be the spontaneous im- 
pulse of her generosity or her moderation. 

Such, gentlemen, is the situation and pro- 
spect of affairs at the moment at which I have 
the honour to address yon. That you, gentle- 
men, may have your full share in the prosperity 
of your country, is my sincere and earnest wish. 
The courage with which youboreupin adverse cir- 
cumstances eminently entitles you to this reward. 

For myself, gentlemen, while I rejoice in your 
returning prosperity, I rejoice also that our con- 
nection began under auspices so much less 
favourable; that we had an opportunity of 
knowing each other’s minds in times when the 
miuds of men are brought to the proof — times 
of trial and difficulty. I had the satisfaction of 
avowing to you, and you the candour and mag- 
nanimity to approve, the principles and opinions 
by which my public conduct has uniformly been 
guided, at a period when the soundness of those 
opinions and the application of those principles 
was matter of doubt and controversy. I thought, 
and I said, at the time of our first meeting, that 
the cause of England and of civilised Europe 
must be ultimately triumphant, if we but pre- 
served our spirit untainted and our constancy 
unshaken. Such an assertion was, at that time, 
the object of ridicule with many persons: a 
single year has elapsed, and it is now the voice 
of the whole world. 

Gentlemen, we may, therefore, confidently 
indulge the hope that our opinions will continue 
in unison ; that our concurrence will be as cor- 
dial as it has hitherto been, if unhappily any 
new occasion of difficulty or embarrassment 
should hereafter arise. 

At the present moment, I am sure, we are 
equally desirous to bxiry the recollection of all 
our differences with others in that general feel- 
ing of exultation in which all opinions happily 
combine. 

ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 1820.* 

I need not say, gentlemen, that I am one of 
the last men to disparage the utility and dignity 

* Delivered at Liverpool, Uarch 18, 1820. 
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of popular elections. I have good cause to speak reform something in the same spirit. Tlmy do 
of Sm in far different language. But, among not go so far as «ie reformers ; they even slate 
numberless other considerations which endear irreconcilable differences of opinion ; but to a 
HeX favours which I have received at your certain extent they agree, and even co-operato 
T it is one that, as your repreaeii- with them. They co-operate with them in in- 

tati^ I am enabled to speak my genuine senti- flaming the public feeling, not only against tho 
meuU on this (as I think it) vital question of Government, but against the support given by 
parliamentary reform, without the imputation Parliament to that Government, in the liopo, no 

of shrinking from popular canvass, or of seeking doubt, of attracting to themselves tho popa- 

shelter for myself in that species of representa- larity which is lost to their opponents, and thus 
tion which as an element in the composition of being enabled to correct and retrieve tbo errors 
Parliament, I never shall cease to defend. of a displaced administration. Vain and hope- 

In truth, gentlemen, though the question of less task to raise such a spirit and then to govern 
reform is made the pretext of those persons who itl They may etimnlate the steeds into fury, 
have vexed the country for some months, I verily till the chariot is hurried to the brink of a preci* 
believe that there are very few, even of them, pice ; but do they flatter themselvM that they 
who either give credit to their own exaggera- can then leap in, and, hurling the incompetent 
tions, or care much about the improvements driver from his seat, check the reins just in time 
which they recommend. Why, do we not see to turn from the precipice and avoid the falll 
that the most violent of the reformers of the I fear they would attempt it in vain. The im- 
day are aiming at seats in that assembly, which, pulse once given may be too impetuous to be 
according to their own theories, they should have controlled; and intending only to change the 
left to wallow in its oivn pollution, discountc- guidance of the machine, they may hurry it and 
nanced and unredeemed ? It is true that if they themselves to irretrievable destruction, 
found their way there, they might endeavour May every man who bos a stake in the country, 
to bring ns to a sense of our misdeeds, and to whether from situation, from character, from 
urge us to redeem our choracteie by some self- wealth, from his family, or from the hopes of 
condemning ordinance; but would not the | bis children — may every man who has a sense of 
authority of their names, as our associates, have the blessings for which he is indebted to the form 
more than counterbalanced the force of their I of government under which he lives, see that the 
eloquence as our reformers. time is come at which his decision must be taken, 

But, gentlemen, I am for the whole constitn- and when once taken, steadfastly acted upon — 
tion. The liberty of the subject as much de- foror against the institutions of the British mon- 
pends on the maintenance of the constitutional I areby. The time is come at which there is but 
prerogative of the Crown— on the acknowledg- that line of demarcation. On which side of that 
ment of the legitimate power of the other House I lina we, gentlemen, shall range ourselves, our 
of Parliament — os it does in upholding that choice has long ago been made. In acting upon 
supreme power (for such is the power of the I that, our common choice, with my best efforts 
purse in one sense of the word, though not In I and exertions, I shall at once faithfully repre- 
the sense of the resolution of 1648) which resides 1 sent your sentiments and satisfy my own judg- 
in the democratical brunch of the constitution, ment and conscience. 

Whatever beyond its jnst proportion was gained I 
by one part, would be gained at the expense of I 

the whole; and the balance is now, perhaps, as j RIGHT POLICY OP BRITAIN.* 
nearly poised as human wisdom can adjust it The end which 1 have always had in view, os 

I fear to touch that balance, the disturbance of the legitimate object of pursuit to a British 

which must bring confusion on the nation. sUtesnmn, I can describe in one word. The 

GenUemen, I trust there are few, very few, language of the philosopher is diffusely bene- 
tenable aud enlightened men ready to lend volent It professes the ameUoration of the lot 
tten^lves to projects of confusion. But I con- of all mankind. I hope that my heart beats os 
foss I very much wish that all who are not ready high towards other nations of the earth as that 

ofanyonewhovanntshisphUanthropy; butlam 
SSr ^ contented to confess that the main object of my 

contemplation is the interest of England. Not 
exStlLd aU?^™^n Iwmemberthatmost that the interest of England can stand isolated 
saying in theHouseotcii^om t^afS^’Mv^ andalon^ The dtuation that she holds forbids 

mnS iSrf’ only wished just bo atabUity to the safety of the world. But It does 

out. aud place "^tiX 

gentlemen, 1 cannot help thinW. ^ occasion with a meddling activity 

are some pemons tamperingw.^ toe question of | . at Plymouth In 1828. 
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in tlie conceros of the nations aittund os. There 
are men, actuated by noble principles and gener- 
ous feelings, who would rush forward at once from 
the sense of indignation at egression, and deem 
that no act of injustice should be perpetrated 
from one end of the universe to the other, but 
the sword of Great Britain ought to leap from 
Ite scabbard to avenge it But as it is the pro- 
vince of law to control the excess even of laudable 
feelings in individuals, so it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to restrain, within due bounds, the ebul- 
lition of national impulses which it cannot blame. 

But while we thus control our feelings by our 
duty, let it not be said that we cultivate peace 
because we fear, or because we are unprepared 
for war ; on the contrary, if eight months ago 
the Government proclaimed this country to be 
prepared for war, every month of peace that 
has since passed has but made us so much the 
more capable of exertion. The resources created 
by peace are the means of war. In cherishing 
these resources we accumulate our means. Our 
present repose is no more a proof of inability 
than the state of inactivity in which I see those 
mighty ships float in these waters is a proof 


that they are devoid of strength and incapable 
of being fitted out for action. You well know 
how soon one of those stupendous masses, now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness- 
how soon, upon any call of patriotism, it would 
assume the likeness of an animated thing, in- 
stinct with life and motion — how soon it would 
ruffle up its swelling plumage-how quickly it 
would put forth all its beauty and its bravery, 
collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awake its dormant thunder. Such as is one of 
those magnificent machines springing from in- 
action into a display of its might— such is Eng- 
land herself— while, apparently passive, she 
silently concentrates the power to be put forth 
on an adequate occasion. But God forbid that 
that occasion should arise ! After a war of a 
quarter of a century, sometimes single-handed, 
England now needs a period of tranquillity. 
Long may we bo enabled to improve the bless- 
ings of our present situation, to cultivate the 
arts of peace, to give to commerce greater exten- 
sion, and new spheres of employment, and to 
confirm the prosperity now diffused throughout 
this island 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


1771-1846. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
REFORM BILL.* 

Mr Bailiff, — I have spoken so often on this 
subject, that I am sure both you ond the gentle- 
men here present will be obliged to me for 
saying but little, and that favour I am as willing 
to confer as you can be to receive it. I feel 
most deeply the event which has taken place, 
because, by putting tbe two Houses of Parlia- 
ment in collision with each other, it will impede 
tbe public business, and diminish the public 
prosperity. I feel it as a churchman, because I 
cannot but blush to see so many dignitaries of 
tbe Church arrayed against the wishes and 
happiness of the people. I feel it more than 
all, because I believe It will sow the seeds of 
deadly hatred between the aristocracy and tbe 
great mass of the people. The loss of tbe bill I 
do not feel, and for the best of all possible 
reasons — because I have not the slightest idea 
that it is lost I have no more doubt, before 
the expiration of the winter, that this bill will 

* Delivered at Taunton during the agitation which 
lucceedcd the rejection of the Reform BUI by Uie 
Hotue of Lords in 183L 


pass, than I have that the annual tax bills ^vill 
pass, and greater certainty than this no man 
can have, for Franklin tells ns there are but two 
things certain in this world— death and taxes. 
As for the possibility of the House of Lords 
preventing ere long a reform of Parliament, I 
hold it to be the most absurd notion that ever 
entered into human imagination. I do not 
mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
Lords to stop the progress of reform reminds me 
very forcibly of tbe great storm of Sidmoutb, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs Parting- 
' ton on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 
there set in a great flood upon that town— the 
tide rose to an incredihlo height — the waves 
rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction I In the midst of 
this sublime and terrible storm. Dame Parting- 
ton, who lived upon tbe beach, was seen at tbe 
door of her house, with mop and patten^ 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-watej, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Atlantic was roused. Mrs Partington's 
spirit was up ; but I need not tell you that tbe 
contest was unequal The Atlantic Ocean beat 
Mrs Partington. She was excellent at a slop, 
or a puddle, but she should not have meddled 
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with a tempest Gentlemen, be at your ease— 
he qaiet and steady. Yon will heat Mrs 
Partington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the debates by 
which we have been recently occupied, that the 
bill is not justified by eiperience. I do not 
think this true ; but, if it were true, nations are 
sometimes compelled to act without experience 
for their guide, and to trust to their own 
sagacity for the anticipation of consequences. 
The instances where this country has been 
compelled thus to act have been so eminently 
successful that I see no cause for fear, even if 
we were acting in the manner imputed to us by 
our enemies. What precedents and what ex- 
perience were there at the Reformation, when 
the country, with one unanimous effort, pushed 
out the pope and his grasping and ambitions 
clergy! What experience, when, at the Revolu- 
tion, we drove away our ancient race of kings, 
and chose another family, more congenial to our 
free principles ? And yet to those two events, 
contrary to experience, and unguided by pre- 
cedents, we owe all our domestic happiness and 
civil and religious freedom — and having got rid 
of corrupt priests and despotic kings by our 
sense and our courage, are we now to be in- 
timidated by the awful danger of extinguishing 
boroughmongers, and shaking from our necks 
the ignominious yoke which their baseness has 
Imposed upon it! Go on, they aay, os you 
have done for these three hundred years last 
past. 1 answer, it is impossible; five hundred 
people now write and read where one hundred 
wrote and read fifty yean ^o ! T^e iniquities 


and enormities of the borough sy.stc-ui are now 
known to tho mcane.st of the people. You 
have a different sort of men to deal with— you 
must change, because the beings whom you 
govern aro changed. After all, and to be short, 

I must say that it has always appeared to me to 
be tho most absolute nonsense that we cannot 
be a great, or a rich and happy nation, without 
suffering ourselves to be bought and sold every 
five years like a pack of negro slaves. I hope I 
am not a very rash man, but I would launch 
boldly into this experiment without any fear of 
consequences, and 1 believe there is not a man 
here present who would not cheerfully embark 
with me. As to the enemies of the bill who 
pretend to be reformers, I know them, I believe, 
better than you do, and I earnestly caution you 
gainst them. You will have no more of reform 
than they are compelled to grant — you will have 
no reform at all, if they can avoid it — you will 
be hurried into a war to turn your attention 
from reform. They do not understand you — 
they will not believe in the improvement you 
have made — they think the English of the 
present day are os the English of the times of 
Queen Anno or George I. They know no more 
of the present state of their own country than 
of the state of the Esquimaux Indians. Gentle- 
men, I view their ignorance of the present state 
of the country with the most serious concern, 
and 1 believe they will one day or another 
waken into conviction with horror and dismay. 
I will omit no means of rousing them to a sense 
of their danger. For this object I cheerfully 
sign the petition proposed by Dr Kinglake. 


LORD LYNDHURST. 
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REVIEW OP THE SESSION OP 1836. • 

Mt Lords, — I am anxious to call your attention 
to the motion of which I gave notice on a former 
night. It is with extreme reluctance and with 
real ^fildence that I rise to address you on this 
occasion; hut I am compelled to pursue this 
course; I am driven to it in consequence of the 
attack made upon me and my noble friends 
around me, but more pointedly upon myself, by 
the noble baron opposite on a former night. 
n.y Lord^ the noble baron bas accused us of 
having misconducted ourselves in the discharge 
of our duty m this House. He has chaiged me, 

in particular, with having "mutilated" bUls 
• Itaiverort in the House ol Lord., I8th August 1830. 


laid on your Lordships’ table by his Majesty’s 
Government, or which have come up from the 
other House of Parliament He has stated in 
distinct terms, that the course which I have 
individually pursued has been calculated to 
alienate from your Lordships’ House the regard 
and the respect of the country. The terms that 
the noble baron used were, I believe, even 
stronger than those which I have mentioned. 
The noble baron said our conduct was calcu- 
lated to excite “ disgust” in the country. Now, 
niy Lords, if these charges had been confined to 
this House, I should have reposed under them 
in silence, because all that has passed has passed 
in your presence, and I should not have feared, 
under suoh circumstances, your judgment with 
respect to my conduct. But it was obvious that 
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these charges were intended to take a wider 
range, and to embrace a much more extensive 
sphere, and it is therefore that I have felt my* 
self called upon to rise for the purpose of 
entering into a vindication of my conduct, and, 
however unequal the contest may be between 
the noble baron and myself, to justify to your 
Lordships and the country the part which I 
have taken in these proceedings. 

My Lords, it does appear to me that those 
who sit on this side of the House have been 
most moderate and forbearing towards his 
Majesty’s Government. We have made no 
motion for papers, none for inquiry. We have 
passed no resolutions of distrust or censure. 
We have not used the ordinary weapons of 
those usually engaged in opposition in this or 
the other House of Parliament, and which must 
be so familiar to the noble lords opposite. Our 
conduct throughout the session has been entirely 
defensive. When a bill has been laid on the 
table by any of bis Majesty's Government, or 
when it has come up from the other House of 
Parliament, we have examined it with care, 
with attention, and industry. If we have found 
it vicious in principle we have proposed its 
rejection ; while, if it has occurred to us, on 
a careful investigation, that it might bo so 
modelled as to answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, we have carefully directed our 
efforts to the accomplishment of that object I 
am justified, then, in saying, that during the 
whole of this session, adverting to the course 
we have pursued, our conduct has been purely 
defensive, and that we have exercised towards 
his Majesty's Government as much moderation 
and forbearance as was consistent with a due 
discharge of the duty which we owe to the 

country. . . 

My Lords, it is impossible to enter into a 

consideration, however general, of the subjects 
to which I am about to direct your attention 
without referring to his Majesty’s speech at the 
commencement of the present session, and with* 
out contrasting the brilliant anticipations con- 
tained in that speech, with the sad reality that 
Las since occurred ; a result as disproportionate 
in execution to the expectations that were held 
out, as the lofty position of the noble viscount 
at that period, to what he will allow me to 
style his humble condition at the present 
moment. Gazing on these two pictures, one is 
tempted to apply to the noble lord that which 
wa.i said of a predecessor of his in the high 


office of first minister of the Crown, and who, 
in the careless confidence of bis character, bore 
some resemblance to the noble viscount : 

“ His promises were, as Uo then was, mishtf, 

His performance, as be now Is — nothing.'* 

[The speaker then went over seriatim the 
various measures recommended in the king’s 
speech, and showed that notwithstanding his 
desire to support them as far as he could cou- 
scientiously, they had either entirely miscarried 
in Parliament, or bad been partially adopted in 
an altered form. He concluded as follows :] 

In former times, my Lords, amid such defeats, 
aud nnahlo to carry those measures which he 
considered essential, a minister would have 
thought he had only one course to pursue. But 
these are antiquated notions — everything has 
changed. This fastidious delicacy forms no part 
of the character of the noble viscount. He has 
told us, and his acts corre-spond with his a.sser- 
tioES, that notwithstanding the insubordination 
that prevails around him, in spite of the mutin- 
ous and sullen temper of his crew, he will stick 
to the vessel while a single plank remains afloat 
Let me, however, as a friendly adviser of the 
noble viscount, recommend him to get her as 
speedily as possible into still water. 

" Fortier ocenpa 

Portam." 

Let the noble lord look to the empty tenches 
around him— 

nonoe videi, nl 

Hadnm remlgio l.tus, 

ac siae fanlbni 

Vlx durare carlna 
Posslat Imperiosins 
Acquort" 

After all, there is something in the efforts and 
exertions of the noble viscount not altogether 
unamusing or uninstructive. It is impossible, 
too, under any circumstances, not to respect 

“ The brave man struggling in the storms of fnte." 

Moy a part at least of what follows be averted ; 

“And greatly falling with a falling state.’’ 

My consolation is, that whatever be the disposi- 
tion of the noble viscount, he has not sufficient 
strength, though his locks, I believe, are yet un- 
shorn, to pnll down the pillars of the building, 
and involve the whole in his ruin. I trust it 
will long survive his fall. 
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COLONIAL SLAVERY, 1831, 


No man can more sincerely abhor, detest, and d 
abjure slavery than I do. I hold it in atter de- i 
testation, however men may attempt to palliate s 
or excuse it by differences of colour, creed, or j 
clime. In all its gradations, and in every form, 1 1 
I am its mortal foe. The speech of an opponent s 
on this question has filled me with indignation, 1 
“WhaC “would you come in ] 

between a man and his freehold I” I started as 1 ' 
if something unholy had trampled on my father’s 
grave, and I exclaimed with horror, “A freehold 
in a human being 1” I know nothing of this 
individual ; I give him credit for being a gentle- 
man of humanity ; but, if he be so, it only makes | 
the case the stronger; for the circumstance of I 
6uch a man upholding such a system shows the 
horrors of that system in itself and its effect in 1 
deceiving the minds of those who are connected 
with it, wherever it exists. We are told that 
the slave ia not JU to receive his freedom— that 
he could not endure freedom without revolting. 
Why, does he not endure slavery without revolt- 
ing t With all that be has to bear, he does not 
revolt now ; and will ho be more ready to revolt 1 
when you take away the lash? Foolish argument I 
But I will take them upon their own ground 
—the ground of ffradual amelioration and pre- 1 
paration. Well; are not eight years of educa- 1 
tion suffiuent to prepare a man for anything 7 
Seven years are accounted quite sufficient for an 
apprenticeship to any profession, or for any art 
orsuence; and are not eight years enough for 
the negro 1 If eight years have passed away 
without preparation, so would eighty, if we 
were to allow them so many. There is a time 
for everything— hut it would seem there is no 
time for the emancipation of the slave. Mr 
Buxton most ably and unanswerably stated to 
the House of Commons the awful decrease in 
population; that, in fourteen colonies, in the 
course of ten years, there had been a decrease In 
tbe population of 145,801 — that is, in other 
words, 145,801 human beings had been murdered 
by this system— thdr bodies gone to the grave — 
th^ spirits before their Qod. In the eight 
years that they have had to educate their 
slaves for liberty, but which have been useless 
to tiiem— in those eight years, one-twelfth have 
gone into the grave murdered I Every day, ten 
victims are thus despatched! While we are 
speaking, they are siiiing; while we are debat- 
ing, they ate dying 1 As human, as accountable 
beings, why ^ould we suffer this any longer! 
Let every man take hia own share in this bud- 


ness. I am resolved, if sent back to Parliament, 
that I will bear my part. I purpose fully to 
divide the House on the motion, that every 
negro child horn after the first of January 1832 
shall be free. They say, “ Oh, do not emanci- 
pate the slaves suddenly ; they are not prepared, 
they will revolt I" Are they afraid of the in- 
surrection of the infants! Or, do you think 
that the mother will rise up in rebellion as she 
hogs her little freeman to her breast, and thinks 
that he will one day become her protector! Or, 
vnU she teach lum to be her avenger I Oh, no 1 
there can he no such pretence. . . . 

I will cany with me to my own country the 
recollection of this splendid scene. Where is 
the men that can resist the argument of this 
day! I go to my native land under its influ- 
ence ; and let me remind you that land has its 
glory, that no slave ship was ever launched 
from any of its numerous ports, I will gladly 
join any party to do good to the poor negro 
slaves. Let each extend to them the arm of his 
compassion ; let each aim to deliver his fellow- 
man from distress. 1 shall go and tell my 
countrymen that they must be first in this race 
of humanity. 


THE IRISH DISTURBANCES BILL, 1833.* 

I do not rise to fawn or cringe to this House ; 

I do not rise to supplicate you to be merciful 
towards the nation to which I belong— towards 
a nation which, though subject to England, yet 
is distinct from it. It is a distinct nation ; it 
has been treated as such by this country, as may 
be proved by history, and by seven hundred 
years of tyranny. I call upon this House, as 
you value the liberty of England, not to allow 
the present nefarious bill to pass. In it are 
involved the liberties of England, the liberty of 
the press, and of every other institution dear to 
Englishmen. 

Against the hill I protest in the name of the 
Irish people, and in the face of heaven. 1 treat 
with scorn the puny and pitiful assertions that 
grievances are not to he complained of, that our 
redress is not to be agitated; for, in such cases, 
remonstrances cannot be too strong, agitation 
cannot he too violent, to show to the world with 
what injustice our fair claims are met, and under 
what tyranny the people suffer. 

There ore two frightful clauses in this bilL 
The one which does away with trial by jury, 
and which I have called upon you to baptize ; 

* Delivered In the House of Commons In 1S28. 
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you call it a court-mariial—& mere uickDame ; 
I stigmatise it as a revoluiionary tribunal. 
Wbat, in tbe name of heaven, is it, if it is not 
a revolutionary tribunal? It annihilates the 
trial by jury : it drives the judge off his bench— 
the man who, from experience, could weigh the 
nice and delicate points of a case — who could 
discriminate between the straightforward testi- 
mony and the suborned evidence — who could 
see^ plainly and readily, the justice or injustice 
of the accusation. It toms out this man who 
is free, unshackled, unprejudiced — who has no 
previous opinions to control the clear exercise of 
his duty. You do away with that which is 
more sacred than the throne itself; that for 
which your king reigns, your Lords deliberate, 
your Commons assemble. 

If ever I doubted before of the soccess of our 
agitation for repeal, this bill, this infamous bill, 
the way in which it has been received by the 
House, the manner in which its opponents have 
been treated, the personalities to which they 


have been subjected, the yells with which one 
of them has this night been greeted— all these 
things dissipate my doubts, and tell me of its 
complete and early triumph. Do you think 
those yells will be forgotten ? Do you suppose 
their echo will not reach the plains of my in- 
jured and insulted country ; that they will not 
be whispered in her green valleys, and heard 
from her lofty hills ? Oh 1 they will be heard 
there ; yes, and they will not be forgotten. 
The youth of Ireland will bound with indigna- 
tion ; they will say, “We are eight millions, 
and you treat us thus, as though we were no 
more to your country than the Isle of Guernsey 
or Jersey I” 

I have done my duty; I stand acquitted to 
my conscience and my country: I have opposed 
this measure throughout; and 1 now protest 
against it as harsh, oppressive, uncalled for, 
unjust, as establishing an infamous precedent 
by retaliating crime against crime — os tyrannouii, 
cruelly and vindictively tyrannous. 


LORD BROUGHAM.* 


1779-1868. 


INAUGURAL DISCOT7RSE.t 


It now bocomes roe to retnni mj very sincere 
and respectful thanks for tbe kindness which 
has placed me in a chair, filled ot former times 
by so many great men, whose names might well 
make any comparison formidable to a far more 
worthy successor. 

While I desire you to accept this unexagger- 
ated expression of gratitude, I am anxious to 
address you rather in the form which I now 
adopt, than in the more usual one of an unpre- 
meditated discourse. I shall thus, at least, prove 
that tbo remarks which I deem it my duty to 
make are the fruit of mature reflection, and that 
I am unwilling to discharge an important office 
in a perfunctory manner. 

I feel very sensibly that if I shall now urge 
you by general exhortations to be instant in the 

* “ Mr Brougham speaks in a loud aud unmitigated 
lone of voice, sometimes almost approaclilng to a 
scream. He Is fluent, rapid, vehement, full of his sub- 
ject, with evWentlj a great deal to say, and very re- 
eardless of the manner of saying It. . . . Such 
indeed Is the activity of his mind that It appears to 
leoulre neither repose nor any other stimulus than a 
delight in Its own exercise. He can turn hls hand to 
anything, but he caunotbe Idle."— i/osiifCs o/ 

When elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow; delivered April «, 1826. 


pursuit of the leamingwhich, in all its branches, 
flourishes under the kindly shelter of these roofs, 
I may weary you with the unprofitable repetition 
of a tbrice-told tale ; and if I presume to offer 
my advice touching the conduct of your studies, 
I may seem to trespass upon tbe province of 
those venerable persons under whose care you 
have tbe singular happiness to be placed. But 
I would nevertheless expose myself to either 
charge, for the sake of joining my voice with 
theirs in anxiously entreating you to believe how 
incomparably tbe present season is verily and 
indeed the most precious of your whole lives. 
It is not tbe less true, because it has been often- 
times said, that the period of youth is by far the 
best fitted for the improvement of the mind, and 
the retirement of a college almost exclusively 
adapted to much study. At your enviable age 
everything has the lively interest of novelty and 
freshness ; attention is perpetually sharpened by 
curiosity; and the memory is tenacious of tbo 
deep impressions it thus receives, to a degree 
unknown in after-life; while the distracting 
cares of the world, or its beguiling pleasures, 
cross not the threshold of these calm retreats; 
its distant noise and bustle are faintly beard, 
making the shelter you enjoy more grateful ; and 
the struggles of anxious mortals embarked upon 
that troublous sea arc viewed from an eminence, 
tbe security of which is rendered more sweet by 
the prospect of the scene below. Yet a little 
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while, and yon too will be plonged into those 
waters of bitterness ; and will cast an eye of re* 
gret, as now I do, upon the peaceful regions you 
have quitted for ever. Such is your lot as mem- 
bers of society ; but it will be your own fault if 
you look back on this place with repentance or 
with shame ; and be well assured that, whatever 
time— ay, every hour— you squander here on un- 
profitable idling, will then rise up against you, 
and be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing 
regrets. Study, then, I beseech you, so to store 
your minds with the exquisite learning of former 
ages, that you may always possess within your- 
selves sources of rational and refined enjojTnent, 
which will enable you to set at naught the 
grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other men 
are slaves ; and so imbue yourselves with the 
sound philosophy of later days, forming your- 
selves to the virtuous habits which are its legi- 
timate offspring, that you may walk unhurt 
through the trials which await you, and may 
look down upon the ignorance and error that 
surroond you, not with lofty and supercilious 
contempt, as the sages of old times, but with 
the vehement desire of enlightening those who 
wander in darkness, and who are by so much 
the more endeared to us by how much they want 
onr assistance. 

Assuming the improvement of his own mind 
and of the lot of his fellow-creatures to be the 
great end of every man’s existence, who is re- 
moved above the care of providing for hU sus- 
tenance, and to be the indispensable duty of 
every man, as far as his own immediate wants 
leave him any portion of time unemployed, our 
attention is naturally directed to the means by 
which so great and urgent a work may best be 
performed j and as in the limited time allotted 
to this discourse I caunot hope to occupy more 
than a small portion of so wide a field, I shall 
confine myself to two subjects, or rather to a few 
observations npon two subjects, both of them 
appropriate to this place, but either of them 
affording ample materials for an entire course of 
lectures— the study of the rhetorical art, by 
which useful truths are promulgated with effect, 
and the purposes to which a proficiency in this 
art should be made snbsen'ient. 

It is an extremely common error among young 
perso^ impatient of academical discipline, to 
tnni from the painful study of ancient, and par- 
ticularly of Attic composition, and solace them- 
^ves with works rendered easy by the familiar- 

They plansibly con- 
tend, that M powerful or captivating Action 
m apw Engl^ style is, after all, the attain- 

of the best 

English models affords the shortest road to this 
to '^^ting the ancient exSi^ 

fountains from which au 
eloquence is drawn, they would rather 

“ i uboTO of s 

BogUah predooesoois, thm toU oTet the Mno 


path themselves. In a word, they would treat 
the perishable results of tliosc lahours as tho 
standard, and give themselves no care about tlie 
immortal originals. This .argument, tlie thin 
covering which indolence weaves for herself, 
would speedily sink all the fine arts into barren- 
ness and insignificance. Why, according to sucli 
reasoners, should a sculptor or painter encounter 
the toil of a journey to Athens or to Rome ? Far 
better work at home, and profit by the labour of 
those who have resorted to the Vatican and the 
Piirthenon, and founded an English school adapt- 
ed to the taste of our own country. Bo you 
assured that the works of the English chisel fall 
not more short of the wonders of the Acropolis, 
than the best productions of modem pens fall 
short of the chaste, finished, nervous, and over- 
whelming compositions of them that "resistless 
fulmincd over Greece.” Be equally sure that, 
with hardly any exception, the great things of 
poetry and of eloquence have been done by men 
who cultivated the mighty exemplars of Athen- 
ian genios with daily and with nightly devotion. 
Among poets there is hardly an exception to 
this rule, unless may be so deemed Shakespeare, 
an exception to all rules, and Dante, familiar as 
a contemporary with the works of Roman art, 
composed in his mother tongue, having taken, 
not so much for bis guide as for bis " master,” 
Viigil, himself almost a translator from the 
Greeks. But among orators I know of none 
among the Romans, and scarce any in our own 
times. Cicero honoured the Greek masters with 
such singular observance, that he not only re- 
paired to Athens for the sake of finishing bis 
rhetorical education, hut aftenvard continued to 
practise the art of declaiming in Greek ; and al- 
though he afterward fell into a less pure manner 
through the corrupt blandishments of the Asian 
taste, yet do we find him ever prone to extol the 
noble perfections of his first masters as some- 
thing placed beyond the reach of all imitation. 
Nay, at a mature period of his life, he occupied 
, himself in translating the greater orations of the 
Greeks which composed almost exclusively his 
treatise "De optimo genere Oratoris as if to 
write a discourse on oratorial perfection were 
merely to present the reader with the two im- 
mortal speeches upon the Crtwn. Sometimes 
we find him mutating, even to a literal version, 
the beauties of those divine originals— as tho 
beautiful passage of iEschines, in the "Timar- 
chus,” upon the torments of the guilty, which the 
Roman orator has twice made use of, almost 
word for word ; once in the oration for Sextus 
Roscius, the earliest be delivered, and again in 
a more matun effort of his geniusi tho oratioo 
against L. Piso.* 


* ** I^i no one tUnk that crimes nriso from ilio Insii* 
fatlon of tho godSi and not from tho rash intemper 
anco of men ; or (bat ti2o profane are driven and chaa* 
Used, as wa.aoo them on the etage. by furies with 
bladng torches. The eager lusts of the fleshy and the 
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him on the merits of the case, and in defence 



I have dwelt the rather upon the authority of 
M. Tullius, because it enables us at once to 
answer the question, Whether a study of the 
Roman orators be not sufficient for refining the 
tsstef If the Greel:s were the models of an 
excellence which the first of Roman orators 
never attained, although ever aspiring after it — 
nay, if so far from being satisfied with his own 
success, he even in those bis masters found 
something which his ears desiderated (“ita sunt 
avid® et capaces ; et semper aliquid immensura 
iufinitumque desiderant" [so eager are they and 
capacious, so continually desirous of something 
boundless and infinite]), he cither fell short 
while copying them, or he failed by diverting 
his worship to the false gods of the Asian school. 
In the one cose, were we to rest satisfied with j 
studying the Roman, we should only be imitat- 
ing the imperfect copy, instead of the pure 
original — like him who should endeavour to 
catch a glimpse of some beauty by her reflection 
in a glass, that weakened her tints, if it did not 
distort her features. In the other case, we 
should not be imitating the same, but some less 
perfect original, and looking at the wrong beauty; i 
not her whose chaste and simple attractions com- | 
nianded the adoration of all Greece, but some 
garish damsel from Rhodes or Chios, just brilliant 
and languishing enough to captivate the less pure 
taste of half-civilised Rome. 

But there are other reasons too weighty to bo 
passed over, which justify the same decided pre- 
ference. Not to mention the incomparable 
beauty and power of the Greek language, the 
study of which alone affords the means of en- 
riching our own, the compositions of Cicero, 
exquisite as they are for beauty of diction, 
often remarkable for ingenious argument and 
brilliant wit, not seldom excelling in deep pathos, 
areneverthelesssoextremelyrhetorical, fashioned 
by an art so little concealed, and sacrificing the 
subject to a display of the speaker’s powers, 
admirable as those are, that nothing can be less 
adapted to the genius of modern elocution, 
which requires a constant and almost exclusive 
attention to the business in hand. In all his 
orations which were spoken (for, singular os it 
may seem, the remark applies less to those 
which were only written, as all the Verrine,” 
except the first, all the ‘ ‘ Philippics," except the 
first and ninth, and the “Pro Milone”) hardly 
two pages can be found which a modem assembly 
would bear. Some admirable arguments on 
evidence and the credit of witnesses, might be 
urged to a jury ; • several passages, given by 

insatiable desire for more— these swell the raeka of 
the robber, ami crowd the deck of the plnte— these 
Hre to every one his own fury 1” 

• “Thereisasingularexampleof this in the remarks 
on the evidence and cross-examination in the oration 
for L Flaccns, pointed out to me by my friend Mr 
Scarlett (now Lord Ablnger), the mention of whose 
name affords an illustration of my argument, for, as a 


against the charge, might be spoken in mitiga- 
tion of punishment after a conviction or confes- 
sion of guilt ; but, whether we regard the politi- 
cal or forensic orations, the style, both in respect 
of the reasoning and the ornaments, is wholly 
unfit for the more severe and less trifling nature 
of modem affairs in the senate or at the bar. 
Now it is altogether otherwise with the Greek 
masters. Changing a few ph.rases, which the dif- 
ference of religion and of manners might render 
objectionable — moderating, in some degree, the 
virulence of invective, especially against private 
character, to suit the chivalrous courtesy of 
modem hostility— there is hardly one of the 
political or forensic orations of the Greeks that 
might not be delivered in similar circumstances 
before our senate or tribunals; while their 
funeral and other panegyrical discourses are 
much less inflated and unsubstantial than those 
of the most approved masters of the epideictic 
style, the French preachers and academicians. 
Whence this difference between the master- 
pieces of Greek and Roman eloquence ? Whence 
but from the rigid steadiness with which the 
Greek orator keeps the object of all eloquence 
perpetually in view, never speaking for mere 
speaking’s sake ; while the Latin rhetorician, 
'‘ingenii sui nimium amaior" [too fond of hie 
own ingenuity], and, as though he deemed his 
occupaUon a trial of skill or display of accom- 
plishments, seems ever and anon to lose sight of 
the subject-matter in the attempt to illustrate 
and adorn it ; and pours forth passages sweet 
indeed, but unprofitable — fitted to tickle the 
ear, without reaching the heart. Where, in all 
the orations of Cicero, or of him who almost 
equals him, Livy, mirae faaindioB homo” [ad- 
mirable for his command of language],* shall we 
find anything like those thick successions of 
short questions in which Demosthenes oftentimes 
forges, as it were, with a few rapidly following 
strokes, the whole massive chain of his argu- 
ment, as in the “Chersonese “ Let this force be 
once destroyed or scattered, and what are we to 
do if Philip marches on the Cheroncse! Put 
Diopcithes on his trial 1 But how will that 
better our condition ? And how shall wo send 
them succour if prevented by the winds I But, 
by Jupiter, ho will not march / And who is our 
surety for that I" + or, comprising all of a long 
narrative that suits his argument in a single 
sentence, presenting a lengthened series of events 

more consummate master of the forenslo art in all Its 
branches never lived, so no man la more conversant 
with the works of his predecessors In ancient times. 
Lord Eiskine, too, perhaps the first of ludlcial oraton, 
ancient or mi^em, bad well studied the noble remains 
of the classic age.”— Broud^am. 

* Quinlillan. 

f Of many of the original Greek and Latin quota- 
tions given in tbeoonise of the speech, only the EngUab 
equivalent has been retained. 
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at a single glance, as in the llapairfXffBda'. 

“ There were only five days in which this man 
(^Ischincs, who had been sent as an ambassador) 
brought back those lies— you believed— the 
Phocians listened — gave themselves np — 
perisfudl” 

But though the more business-like manner of 
modem debate approaches much nearer the style 
of the Greek than the Latin compositions, it 
roust be admitted that it falls short of the great 
originals in the closeness, and, as it were, density 
of the argument ; in the habitual sacrifice of 
all ornament to use, or rather in the constant 
union of the two ; so that, while a modem ora- 
tor too frequently has bis speech parcelled out 
into compartments, one devoted to argument, 
another to declamation, a third to mere orna- 
ment, as if he should say, ** Now your reason 
shall be convinced ; now I am going to rouse 
your passions ; and now you shall sea how I can 
amuse your fancy,” the more vigorous ancient 
argued in declaiming, and made his very boldest 
figures subservient to, or rather an integral part 
of-his reasoning. The most figurative and highly 
wrought passage in all antiquity is the famous 
oath in Demosthenes ; yet, in the most pathetic 
part of it, and when he seems to have left the 
farthest behind him the immediate subject of 
his speech, led away by the prodigious interest 
of the recollections he has excited; when he is 
naming the very tombs whore the heroes of 
Marathon lie buried, be instantly, not abruptly, 
but by a most felicitous and easy transition, 
returns into the midst of the main argument of 
hie whole defence — that the merits of public 
servants, not the success of their councils, should 
oe the measure of the public gratitude toward 
them — a position that runs through the whole 
speech, and to which he makes the funeral hon- 
ours bestowed alike on all the heroes serve as a 
striking and appropriate support With the 
““«,we does Virgil manage his celebrated 
transition in the “Georgies;” whore, in the midst 
of the Thracian war and while at an immeasur- 
able distance from agricultural topics, the 
magician sUikes the ground on the field of battle, 
^ere helmets are buried, and suddenly mises 
before us the lonely husbandman in a remote 
ap, peacefully tilling its soil, and driving his 
plough among the rusty armour and monlderme 
remains of the warrior.* 

• '*G«orgicon,"L48S: 

S®*! ** cum flnlbui (Hi. 

^coU, inearve teiram moUtns antro 

Ex«ealnveaielierttan»bl*laepUa. ' 

BhsU Javdia. find. 


But if a further reason is required for giving 
the preference to the Greek orntors we may find 
it in the greater diversity and importance of the 
sQbjects upon which their speeches were deliv- 
ered Besides the number of admirable orations 
and of written arguments upon causw merely 
forensic, we have every subject of public policy, 
all the great affairs of state, successively forming 
the topics of disenssiom Compare them with 
Cicero in this particular, and the contrast is 
striking. His finest oration for matter and dic- 
tion together is in defence of an individual 
chaiged with murder, and there is nothing in 
the case to give it a public interest, except that 
the parties were of opposite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal as well as 
political adversary of the speaker. His most 
exquisite performance in point of diction, per- 
haps the most perfect prose composition in* the 
language, was addressed to one man, in pallia- 
tion of another’s having borne arms against him 
in a war with a personal rival. Even the Cati- 
linarians, bis most splendid declamations, are 
principally denunciations of a single conspirator; 
the ** Philippics,” his most brilliant invectives, 
abuse of a profligate leader; and the Vcrrinc 
orations, charges against an individual governor. 
Many, indeed almost all the subjects of his 
speeches, rise to the rank of what the French 
term Causes Ulibres; but they seldom rise 
higher.* Of Demosthenes, on the other hand, 



* ^*Tbe causa of this difference between the Greek 
and Roman oiaton has been eo strikingly described 
by a learned friend of mine, In the following noteopon 
the above passage, that the celebrity of his name, 
were I at liberty to mention it, is not required to 
attract the reader's notice. Mn Athoni/ says bo, 
*an Incessant elmggle for independence, for power, or 
for liberty, conid not fall to rouse the genius of every 
cltlsen^to force the higUeit talent to the highest 
eUtSon^to animate bet councils with a holy real— and 
to afford to her orators all that, according to the pro- 
foundest writers of antiquity, (s necessary to the 
subUmest strains of eloquence. Magna eloquenlia 
ileut flamma materia aJilur, a motlbus excltatur, 
nrondo clarescit.” Hers were not the holiday contests 
of men who sought to daasle by the splendour of tholr 
diction, the grace of Uieir delivery, the propriety and 
richness of their imagery. Her debates were on the 
most serious business which can agitato men^the pro- 
servaiton of national liberty, honour, Independence, 
and glory. The gifts of genius and the perfection of 
art shed. Indeed, a lustre upon the most vigorous 
exertions of her orators— but the object of their 
thunders was to stir the energies of the men of 
Athens, and to make tyrants tremblo, or rivals des- 
pair. Borne, on the other hand, mistress of the world, 
at the time when she was most dUUngutshed by genius 
and eloquence, owned no snpexior, bated no rival, 
dreaded no equal Nations sought her protection, 
kinga bowed before her majesty; the bosom of her 
sole dominion was disturbed by no stru^Ie for 
naUonal power, no alarm of foreign danger. >VhUe 
she mMntained the authority of her laws over the civi- 
lised earth, and embraood under tee flattering name 
of allies those who could no longer resist her arms. 
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r.”‘"e " -a 1 i,.: ..es , ana he .o,„., tW 

Style- aiul to one charge all, even the approach of overwhelming pen to be ...I 11,- 

mostfaultlei areevposed-theoffeuceunknown state, he does it by a stroke the pielm. 
most faulty, are p , j^tcr effect of which has not, perhaps, been enough 

in ancient times, but tb tesett n sm o » to a Mhciad or a H-/nr. r 


Ja3s — they always overdid — never knowing or 
feeling when they had done enough. In nothing, 
not even in beauty of collocation and harmony 
of rlij-thm, is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
>’igorous, manly style of the Greek orators and 
writers more conspicuous than in the abstinent 
use of their prodigious faculties of expression. 
A single phrase — sometimes a word — and the 
work Is done— the desired impression is made, 
as it were, with one stroke, there being nothing 
superfluous interposed to weaken the blow or 
break its fall. The commanding idea is singled 
out ; it is made to stand forward ; all anxiliarics 
are rejected ; as the Emperor Napoleon selected 
one point in the heart of his adversary’s strength, 
aud brought. all his power to bear upon that, 
careless of the other points, which ho was sure 
to carry if he won the centre, as sure to have 
carried in vain if he left the centre unsubdued. 
Far otherwise do modem writers make their on- 
set; they resemble rather those campaigners, 
who fit ont twenty little expeditions at a time 
to be a laughing-stock if they fail, and useless 
if they succeed ; or if they do attack in the right 


noted— likening it to a whirlmna or a u'lut- r 
lorrent, Hffnep irKTj’rris f) 

worthy of remark, that in by far tlie first of all 
Mr Burke’s orations, the passage which w. i 
believe, universally allowed to be the most 
striking, owes its effect to a figmre twice intro- 
duced ill close resemblance to these two great 
expressions, although certainly not in imitation 
of either ; for the original is to be found in 
Livy’s description of Fabius’s appearance to 
Hannibal. Hyder's vengeance is likened to “a 
black cloud, that hung for a while on the de- 
clivities of the mountains," and the peojile who 
suffered under its devastations are deserilicd as 
“ enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry." Who- 
ever reads the whole passage will, 1 think, 
ailmit that the effect is almost entirely produced 
by those two strokes; that the amplifications 
which accompany them, as the “blackening of 
the horizon” — the “menacing meteor” — the 
"storm of unusual fire,"* rather disarm than 
augment the terrors of the original black cloud; 
and that the "goading spears of the drivers,’ 
and “ the trampling of pursuing horses,” some- 


place, so divide their forces, from the dread of what abate the fury of the whirlwind of cavalry. 


leaving any one point unassailed, that they can 
make no sensible impression where alone it 
avails them to be felt It seems the principle 
of such authors never to leave anything unsaid 
that can be said on any one topic; to nm down 
every idea they start; to let nothing pass; and 
leave nothing to the reader, but harass him with 
anticipating everything that could possibly 
strike his mind. Compare with this effeminate 


AowXc«5oi/ai ye (Manyoiipcvoi cal orpfphovud'oi 
[They are slaves — lashed and racked'\, says the 
Grecian master, to describe the wretched lot of 
those who had yielded to the wiles of t!>o con- 
queror, in the vain hope of securing their 
liberties in safety. Compare this with the 
choicest of Mr Burke’s invectives of derision 
and pity upon the same subject — the sufferings 


strike his mind. Compare with this effeminate of those who made peace with regicide France — 
laxity of speech the manly severity of ancient an*! acknowledge the mighty effect of relying 
eloquence; or of him who approached it, by the upon a single stroke to produce a great effect- 
happy union of natural genius with learned if you have the master-hand to give it. “The 
meditotion; or of him who so marvellously ap- King of Prussia has hypothecated in tnisl to 
proached still nearer with only the familiar the regicides his rich and fertile territories on 
knowledge of its least perfect ensamples. Mark, the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and affection 
I do beseech you, the severe simplicity, the to the cause of liberty and equality. He has 
subdued tone of the diction, in the most touch- been robbed with unbounded liberty, and with 
ing parts of the “ old man Eloquent’s” loftiest the most levelling equality. The woods ore 


passages. In the oath, when he comes to the wasted; the country is ravaged; property is 

bunal-pla« where they repose by whom he is confiscated ; and the people are put to bear a 

sweanng, if ever a grand epithet were allowable, double yoke, in the exactions of a tyrannical 

«‘V ?^y*^^®®“!y®**®!i6uppliesis 4ya0oi>r. government, and in the contributions of a 

o! By y<m forefathers, who for that cause hostile conscription.” “The Grand Duke of 

u^tvuction at Marathon, and by Tuscany, for his early sincerity, for his love of 

♦Kne.. f < in battle array at Plates, and peace, and for bis entire confidence in the amity 

liw tl»A VO aca-fight at Salamis, and of the assassins of bis family, has been corapli- 

® Artemisium, and by all the mented with the name of the ‘wisesi sovereign 

^ sepulchres of the Europe.' This pacific Solomon, or his philo- 
nRtlon-<saLLA^^ men 1” When he wonW 

^^rotae effects of the Theban treaty in disD^tr 

the dangers that comnassed Ihn ef » • Tlils-U Incorrecl, «s the words really used by 

about, to the swift nassinff Wund Burke were, "a storni of uniwrsol Are blasUd every 

6 ay of a stormy ftidd, consumed eveiy house, destroyed every tomple.’' 

Y 
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sophic cndgeDed ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by French, whose wisdom and philosophy 
between them hare placed Leghorn in the hand^ 
of the enemy of the Austrian family, and driven 
the only profitable commerce of Tuscany from 
its only port.” * Turn now for refreshment to 
the Athenian artist. “Moch, forsooth, did the 
Oreitffi gain when they yielded to the friends of 
Philip, and thrust ont Enphrsus ; and much the 
people of Eretria, when they drove off your 
ambassadors, and gave themselves up to Qei* 
tarchns! They are now slaves — lashed and 
racked ” (PhiL 8). Upon some very rare occa- 
sions, indeed, the orator, not content with a 
single blow, pours himself forth in a full torrent 
of invective, and then we recognise the man who 
was said of old to eat shields and sieel — derioas 
Kol icaTaTArcj But still the effect is 

produced without repetition or diffuseness. I 
am not aware of any such expanded passage as 
the invective in the Hep! against those 

who had betrayed the various states of Greece 
to Philip. It is, indeed, a noble passage ; one 
of the most brilliant, perhaps the most highly 
coloured of any in Demosthenes bat it is as 
condensed and rapid as it Is rich and varied: 
“ Base and fawning creatures, wretches who 
have mutilated the glory each of his own native 
land— toasting away their liberties to the health 
first of Philip, then of Alexander ; measuring 
their happiness by their gluttony and de- 
bauchery, but utterly overthrowing tho« rights 
of freemen, and that independence of any 
master, which the Greeks of former days re- 
ganled as the test and the summit of all 
felicity, "t This requires no contrast to make 
its merits shine forth; but compare it with any 
of acero’s invectives— that, for instance, in 
the third Catilinarian, against the conspirators, 
where he attacks them regulariy under six 
different heads, and in above twenty times as 
many words; and ends with the known and 
very moderate jest of their comm^der keeping 
“ Scortcffum cohortem Pr«torianL 

The great poet of modem Italy, Dante, ap- 
proached nearest to the ancients in the quality 
of which I have been speaking. In his finest 
passages you rarely find an epithet ; hardly ever 
more ♦>>■»" one ; and never two efforts to embody 

« <>Lcnl Brooghim does Injoftice to Ur Burke is 
this quoUtion. The pasn^e, instead of being one of 
the ‘choicest,' is one of the most careles, in point of 
style, to be found in the Begklde Peace."— C. A. 
Gcodridi, 

t The object of diief &bhorreDC« to th« old Orttki 
is remarkably eiprcsaed in this passage: 

U the correlative of 3ovXoi; and the meaning of 

atTiIr is, 'having an owner cr pro- 
prietor of themselves,' that is, ‘being the property, 
the chattels of any one;' and thU they justly deemed 
the last of human miseries. The tdHUon of the art- 
whip and a trc^iol climate, would not probably have 
been 'esteemed by them an iDevUtioo of the lot cf 

liavery.”— 


one idea. “A guisa di Leon qnando si poa" 
[“ Like the lion when he lays himself down"], is 
the single trait by which he compares the digni- 
fied air of a stem personage to the expression of 
the lion slowly laying him down. It is remark- 
able that Tasso copies the verse entire, but he 
destroys ite whole effect by filling np the maj^tic 
idea, adding this line, “Girando gli e non 
movendo U passo” [“Casting around his eyes, 
but not hastening his pace A better illastra- 
tion could not easily be found of the difference 
between the andent and the modem style.* 
Another is famished by a later imitator of the 
same great master. I know no passage of the 
“Divina Commedia" more excursive than the 
description of evening in the Purgatorio; yet 
the poet is content with somewhat enlarging on 
a single thought — ^the tender recollections which 
that hour of meditatiou gives the traveller, at 
the fall of the first night he is to pass away from 
home, when he hears the distant knell of the 
expiring day. Gray adopts the idea of the knell 
in nearly the words of the original, and adds 
eight other circnmstancea to it, presenting a 
kind of ground-plan, or at least a catalogue, an 
accurate enumeration (like a natoral historian's) 
of every one particnlar belonging to nightfall, so 
as wholly to exhaust the subject, and leave nev 
thing to the imagiaation of the reader. Dante's 
six verses, too, hare but one epithet, delei, 
applied to amieL Gray has thirteen or four- 
teen ; some of them mere repetitions of the same 
idea which the verb or the substantive conveys 
— as drtnesy tinkling fuffa— the wtoping owl e<m- 
plains — the ploughman jdeds his trenry way. 
Surely, when we contrast the simple and com- 
manding majesty of the andent writers with the 
snperabondance and dlffusioa of the exhaostive 
method, we may be tempted to feel that there 
lurks some alloy of bitterness in the excess of 
sweets. This was so folly recognised by the 
wise andents, that it became a proverb among 
them, as we learn from an epigram still pr^ 
servei 

Efr TTjr fisTfuI/njTa. 

rior rh Tsperriir Sxaipor, irel X^os Ifrl raXtubt, 
‘Or soi Tov /lAiTW ri rXios irrl xo-Xi). 

[“TO UODE&aXlOS. 

‘ ‘ AB excess is inappropriate ; hence the proverb, 
Too mnch even of honey toms to galL"] 

In forming the taste by much contemplation of 
those antique models, and acquiring the habits 
of easy and chaste composition, it must not be 
imagined that all the labour of the orator is 
ended, or that he may then dauntless and finent 
enter npon his office in the public assembly. 
Much preparation is still required before each 
exertion, if rhetorical excellence is aimed at I 


♦ lord Brou^am here dtes a number of pasa^ 
from Dxnte, as epeclmeES of the brief «n<»T7 *• » 

descriptioui. 
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shoald lay it down as a rule, admitting of no 
exception, that a man wiU speak well in propor- 
tion as he has witten much; and that with 
equal talents, he will be the finest extempore 
speaker, when no time for preparing is allowed, 
who has prepared himself the most sedulously 
when he had an opportunity of delivering a pro- 
meditated speech. All the exceptions which I 
have ever heard cited to this principle arc appar- 
ent ones only; proving nothing more than that 
some few men of rare genius have become great 
speakers without preparation ; in no wise show- 
ing that with preparation they would not have 
reached a much higher pitch of excellence. The 
admitted superiority of the ancients in all ora- 
torial accomplishments is the best proof of my 
position; for their careful preparation is un- 
deniable ; nay, in Demosthenes (of whom Quin- 
tilian says that his style indicates more pro- 
meditation->plus ot-m — than Cicero's) we can 
trace, by the recurrence of the same passage, 
with progressive improvements in different 
speeches, how nicely he polished the more ex- 
quisite parts of his compositions. I could point 
out favourite passages occurring as often as three 
several times with variations, and manifest 
amendment. 

I am now requiring not merely great prepara- 
tion while the speaker is learning his art, but 
after he bos accomplished his education. The 
most splendid effort of the most mature orator 
will be always finer for being previously elabo- 
rated with much care. There is, no doubt, a 
charm in extemporaneous elocution, derived 
from the appearance of artless, unpremeditated 
effusion, called forth by the occasion, and so 
adapting itself to its exigencies, which may 
compensate the manifold defects incident to this 
kind of composition : that which is inspired by 
the unforeseen circumstances of the moment, 
will be of necessity suited to those circumstances 
in the choice of the topics, and pitched in the 
tone of the execution, to the feelings upon which 
it is to operate. These are great virtues : it ’is 
another to avoid the besetting vice of modern 
oratory— the overdoing everything— the exhaust- 
ive method— which an off-hand speaker has no 
time to fall into, and he accordingly ^vill take 
only the grand and effective view; nevertheless, 
in oratorical merit, such effusions must needs be 
very inferior; much of the pleasure they pro- 
duce depends upon the hearer’s surprise, that in 
such orcumstances anything can be delivered at 
^1, rathw than upon his deliberate judgment, 
that he ^ heard anything very cxceUent in 
itseU. We may rest assured that the highest 
reaches of the art, and without any nocekry 
saenfleo of natm^ effect, can only be attained 
by him who well considers, and maturely pre- 
and oft^-times sedulously corrects and 
refines hw oraUon. Such preparation is quite 
consistent jnth the introduction of passages 
prompted by the occasion, nor wUl the IS 


tion from the one to the other be I'erofptibli; in 
tho execution of a practised nia-ter. I Imvo 
luiown attentive and skilful lic.irers coinplc id , 
deceived iii this matter, ami taking fure.xt'iii- 
porancous passages which previously exist'-'l in 
manuscript, and were pronounccfl without th • 
variation of a particle or a pause. Thus, to^., 
we aro told by Cicero, in one of his epistles, that 
haring to make, in Pompey’s presence, a speech, 
after Crassus had very unexpectedly taken a 
particular line of argument, ho exerted himself, 
and it appears successfully, in a marvellous 
manner, mightily assisted in what he saiil ex- 
tempore by his habit of rhetorical preparation, 
and introducing skilfully, as the inspiration of 
the moment, all bis favourite commonplaces, 
with some of which, as we gather from a good- 
bumonred joke at his own expense, Crassus had 
interfered: “But for myself, good gods, how I 
launched out before my new auditor, Pompoy ! 
Then, if ever, I had an abundant supply of 
rounded sentences, graceful transitions, striking 
rhetorical proofs, aud amplifications to illustrate 
and confirm my sentiments. Why should I say 
nioref Shouts of applause followed. My sub- 
ject was, the dignity of the senate, tho concord 
of the knights, the union of all Italy, tho expir- 
ing remains of the conspiracy — corruption de- 
stroyed, peace established. You know how I 
can raise my voice on these topics; and I now 
say the less, because it swelled so loud that I 
should think you might have heard it eveu at 
the distance you are offl" (Ep. ad Att., i. 14.) 

n. If, from contemplating the means of ac- 
quiring eloquence, wo turn to the noble pur- 
poses to which it may be made subservient, wo 
at once perceive its prodigious importance to 
the best interests of mankind. Tho greatest 
masters of the art have concurred, and upon the 
greatest occasion of its display, in pronouncing 
that its estimation depends on the virtuous aud 
rational nse made of it. Let their sentiments 
be engraved on your memory in their own pure 
and appropriate diction. “It is well,” says 
iEschines, “ that the intellect should choose 
the best objects, and that the education and 
eloquence of the orator should obtain the assent 
of his hearers ; but if not, that sound judgment 
should be preferred to mere speech.” “It is 
not,” says his illustrious antagonist, “ tho lan- 
guage of the orator or the modulation of his 
voice that deserves your praise, but his seeking 
tho same interests and objects with the body of 
the people.” 

It is but reciting tho ordinary praises of tho 
art of persuasion to remind you how sacred 
truths may be most ardently promulgated at 
the altar — the cause of oppressed innocence be 
most powerfully defended — the march of wicked 
rulers be most triumphantly resfsted— defiance 
the most terrible be hurled at the oppressor’s 
head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or 
in bringing about salutary changes, every one 
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confesses how important an ally eloquence must 
be. Blit in peaceful times, when the progress 
of events is slow and even as the silent and 
uiilieedcd pace of time, and the jars of a mighty 
tumult iu foreign and domestic concerns can no 
longer be heard, then, too, she flourishes — pro- 
tectress of liberty— patroness of improvenjent — 
guardian of all the blessings that can be showered 
upon the mass of huinao hind; nor is her form 
ever seen but on ground consecrated to free 
institutions. “Pacis comes, otiique socia, et 
jam bene constitutce reipublicjc alumna eloquen- 
tia” [“Eloquence is tlie companion of peace and 
the associate of leisure; it is trained up under 
the auspices of a well-established republic.”] To 
me, calndy revolving these things, such pursuits 
seem far more noble objects of ambition than 
any upon which the >Tilgar herd of busy men 
lavish prodigal their restless exertions. To dif- 
fuse useful iiifonnation— to further intellectual 
relinenient, sure forerunner of moral improve- 
ment — to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase 
away the lazy, lingering mists, even from the 
base of the great social pjTamid— this, indeed, 
is a high calling, in which the most splendid 
talents and consumniato virtue may well press 
onward eager to hear a part I know that I 
speak in a place consecrated by the pious wis- 
dom of ancient times to the instruction of bnt 
a select portion of the community. Yet from 
this classic ground have gone forth those whose 
genius, not their ancestry, ennobled them ; 
whose incredible merits have opened to all 
ranks the temple of science ; whose illustrious 
example has made the humblest emulous to 
climb steeps no longer inaccessible, and enter 
the unfolded gates, huming in the sun. I speak 
in that city where Black ha\ing once taught, 
and Watt learned, the grand experiment was 
afterward made in our day, and with entire 
success ; to demonstrate that the highest intel- 
Icctual cultivation is perfectly compatible with 
tlie daily cares and toils of working men ; to 
show by thousands of living examples that a 
keen relish for the most sublime truths of 
science belongs alike to every class of mankind. 

To promote this, of all objects the most 
important, men of talents and of influence I 
rejoice to behold pressing fonvard in every part 
of the empire ; but I wait with impatient anxiety 
to see the same course pursued by men of high 
station in society, and by men of rank in the 
world of letters. It should seem as if these felt 
some little lurking jealousy, and those were 
somewhat scared by feelings of alarm— the one 
and the other surely alike groundless. No man 
of science needs fear to see the day when scien- 
tific excellence shall be too vulgar a commodity 
to bear a high price. The more widely know- 
led-e is spread, the more will they be prized 
whose happy lot ‘t is to extend its bounds by 
discovering new truths, or multiply its uses by 


mventing new modes of applying it in practice. 
Tbeir numbers will indeed be increased, and 
among them more Watts and more Franklins 
will he enrolled among the lights of the world, 
in proportion a.s more thousands of the working 
classes, to which Franklin and Watt belonged*^ 
have their thoughts turned toward philosophy ; 
but the order of discoverers and inventors will 
still be a select few, and the only material vari- 
ation in their proportion to tho bulk of mankind 
will be, that the mass of the ignorant multitude 
being progressively diminished, the body of those 
will be incalculably increased who are worthy 
to admire genius, and able to bestow upon its 
possessors an immortal fame. 

To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesmen, 
and friends of existing establishments, I would 
address a few words of comfort. Real know- 
ledge never promoted either turbulence or un- 
belief; bnt its progress is the forerunner of 
liberality and enlightened toleration. Whoso 
dreads these, let him tremble ; for he may be 
well assured that their day is at length come, 
and must pnt to sndden flight the evil spirits of 
tyranny and persecution which haunted the 
long night now gone down the sky. As men 
will no longer suffer themselves to he led blind- 
folded in ignorance, so will they no more yield 
to the vile principle of judging and treating 
their fellow-creatures, not according to the in- 
trinsic merit of their actions, but according to 
the accidental and involuntary coincidence of 
their opinions. The great truth has Anally gone 
forth to all the ends of the earth. That van 
SHALL VO MOBB BENDEB ACCOUNT TO MAN FOB 
HIS BELIEF, OVER WHICH BE HAS HIMSELF NO 
CONTROL. Hencefom'ard, nothing shall prevail 
upon us to praise or to blame any one for that 
which be can no more change than he can the 
hue of his skin or the height of his stature.* 
ITenceforward, treating with entire respect those 
who conscientiously differ from ourselves, the 
only practical effect of the difference will be to 
make us enlighten the ignorance on one side or 
the other from which it springs, by instructing 
them, if it be theirs ; ourselves, if it be our own, 
to the end that the only kind of unanimity may 
be produced which is desirable among rational 
beings— the agreement proceeding from full con- 
viction after the freest discussion. Far then, 
very far, from the uni%'ersal spread of know- 
ledge being the object of just apprehension to 
those who watch over the peace of the country, 
or have a deep interest in tho permanence of 
her institutions, its sure effect will be the re- 
moval of tho only dangers that threaten the 
public tmoquillity, and the addition of all that 
is wanting to confirm her internal strength. 

Let mo therefore indulge in the hopo that 

* Tbis bns been looked upon by many as a buty 
iiUcrance. contradicting the tenor of Scripture teach* 
ing. 
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among the illustrions youths whom this ancient 
kingdom, famed alike for its noliility and its 
learning, has produced, to continue her fame 
through after-ages, possibly among those I now 
address, there may be found some one — I ask no 
more— willing to give a bright example to other 
nations in a path yet untrodden, by taking the 
lead of his fellow-citizens, not in frivolous 
amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of 
the ambitious vulgar, but in the truly noble task 
of enlightening the mass of his countrymen, and 
of leaving his own name no longer encircled, as 
heretofore, with barbaric splendour, or attached 
to courtly gewgaws, but illustrated by the hon- 
ours most worthy of our rational nature— coupled 
with the diffusion of knowledge — and gratefully 
pronounced through all ages by millions whom 
his wise beneficence has rescued from ignorance 
and vice. To him I will say, “Homines ad 
Deos DuUfi re propius accedunt quani salutem 
hominibns dando : nihil habet nec fortuna tua 
majus quam ut possis, nec natura tua melius 
quamut velis servare quaroplurimos” [In nothing 
do men approach more nearly to the Divinity 
than in ministering to the safety of their fellow- 
men ; so that fortune cannot give you anything 
greater than the ability, or nature anything 
better than the desire, to extend relief to the 
greatest possible number]. This is the true 
mark for the aim of all who either prize the 
enjo>’ment of pnre happiness, or set a right value 
upon a high and unsullied renown. And if the 
benefactors of mankind, when they rest from 
their pious labours, shall be permitted to enjoy 
hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their 
virtue, the privilege of looking down upon the 
blessings with which their toils and sufferings 
have clothed the scene of their former existence, 
do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted 
purity and wisdom, the founders of mighty 
dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or 
the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have 
sacrificed to their own aggrandisement the good 
of their feUow-creatures, will he gratified by 
contemplating the monuments of their inglori- 
OTU fame-theirs will bo the deUght— thein the 
tnumph— who can trace the remote effects of 
their ^ghtened benevolence in the unproved 
ron Jhon of their species, and exult in the re- 
flechon t^t the prodigious change they now 
swoy, with eyes that age and sorrow can make 

knowledge become power- 

tramnlefl dominion— superstition 

^Pled under foot-tyranny driven from the 

lit yetlong-eaduring, of aU 

the hardships aad all th® 

tered hew Mow ! 


ON LAW REFOUM, 182a* 

After a lo„g interval of to rtn.. 


filled with vast event «, we ai« c.ill' •! to the 
vast labour of.surveyingaiid.'iiueiiiliiig our laws. 
Forthis task it well becomes us to begird our- 
selves, as the honest representatives of tiie poopb>. 
Despatch and vigour are imperiously rli-maiuli d ; 
but that deliberation, too, must not be lost siglit 
of which so mighty an enterprise requires. 
When we shall have done the work we may 
fairly challenge the utmost approval of our con- 
stituents, for in none other have they so deep a, 
stake. 

In pursuing the course which I now invite you 
to enter upon, I avow that I look for the co- 
operation of the king's Government. But 
whether I have the support of the ministers or 
no, to the House I look, with confident expecta- 
tion, that it will control them and assist me ; if 
I go too far, checking my progress ; if I go too 
fast, abating my speed ; but heartily and hon- 
estly helping me, in the best and greatest work 
which the hands of the lawgiver can undertake. 
The course is clear before us ; the race is glorious 
to run. You have the power of sending your 
name down through all times, illustrated by 
deeds of higher fame and more useful import 
than ever wore done within these walls. You saw 
the greatest warrior of the ago— conqueror of 
Italy— humbler ofGermany — terror of the North 
—you saw him account all his matchless victories 
poor, compared with the triumph which you .arc 
now in a condition to win t — saw him contemn 
the fickleness of fortune, while, in despite of 
her, he could pronounce his memorable boast — 
“ I shall go down to posterity with my code in 
my hand!" You have vanquislied him in the 
field ; strive now to rival him in the sacred arts 
of peace I Outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom in 
arms you overcame ! The lustre of the regency 
will be eclipsed by the more solid and enduring 
splendour of the reign. The praise which false 
courtiers feigned for our Edwards and Harrys— 
the Justininns of their day — will bo the just 
tribute of the wise and good to that monarch 
under whoso sway so mighty an undertaking 
shall be accomplished. Of a truth, sceptres 
ore chiefly to be envied, for that they bestow the 
power of thus conquering and ruling. It was 
the boast of Augustus — it formed part of the 
glare in which the perfidies of his earlier years 
were lost — that he found Rome of brick and left 
it of marble ; a praise not unworthy a great 
prince, and to which the present reign has its 
claims also. But how much nobler will be our 
sovereign's boost when ho shall have it to say 
I that he found law dear and left it cheap ; found 
it a sealed book — left it an open letter ; fouiul 
it the patrimony of the rich — left it the inherit- 
ance of the poor ; found it the two-edged sword 
of craft and oppression— loft it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of iimoconco I To me, 
much reflecting on these things, it bos always 
seemed a worthier honour to be the instrument 
of making you bestir yourselves in this high 
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matter than to enjoy all that office can bestow— 
office, of which the patronage would be irksome 
encombrance, the emoluments saperflnons, to 
one, content, with the rest of his industrious 
fellow-citizens, that his own hands minister to 
his wants : and os for the power supposed to 
follow it— I have lived nearly half a century, and 
I have learned that power and place may be 
severed. But one power I do prize— that of 
being the advocate of my coantrjinen here, and 
their fellow-labourer elsewhere, in those things 
which concern the best interests of mankind. 
Tliat power I know full well no government can 
give — no change take away. 


ON PARLUMENTARY REFORM.* 


We stand in a truly critical position. If we 
reject the bill, through fear of being thought to 
be intimidated, we may lead the life of retirement 
and qniet, but the hearts of the millions of our 
fellow-citizens are gone for ever ; their affections 
are estranged ; we and our order, and its privi- 
leges, are the objects of the people’s hatred, os 
the only obstacles which stand between them 
and the gratification of their most passionate 
desire. The whole body of the aristocracy must 
expect to share this fate, and be exposed to feel- 
ings such as these. For 1 hear it constantly 
said, that the bill is rejected by all the aristocracy. 
Favour, and a good number of supporters, our 
adversaries allow, it has among the people ; the 
ministers, too, are for it ; but the aristocracy, 
say they, is strenuously opposed to it I broadly 
deny this silly, thoughtless assertion. What, 
my Lords 1 the aristocracy set themselves in a 
mass against the people — they who sprang from 
the people— are inseparably connected with the 
people— are supported by the people— are the 
natural chiefs of the people 1 They set them- 
selves against the people, for whom peers are 
ennobled — bishops consecrated — kings anointed 

tlie people, to serve whom Parliament itself 

has an existence, and the monarchy and all its 
institutions are constituted, aud without whom 
none of them could exist for an hour I The 
assertion of unrellecting men is ^oo monstrous to 
be endured— as a member of this House, I deny 
it with indignation. I repel it with scorn, as a 
calumny upon us all. And yet there are those 
who even within these walls speak of the bill 
augmenting so much the strength of the demo- 
cracy as to endanger the other orders of the 
state; and so they charge its authors with 
promoting anarchy and rapine. Why, ray Lords, 
have its authors nothing to fear from democratic 
spoliation ? The fact is, that there are members 
of the present cabinet who possess, one or two 
of them alone, far more property than any two 
administrators williin my recollection ; and all 
of them have ample wcaltli. I need hardly say, 
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I include not myself, who have little or none. 
But even of myself I will say, that whatever 1 
have depends on the stability of existing insti- 
tutions ; and it is as dear to me as the princely 
possessions of any among yon. Permit me to 
say, that, in becoming a member of your House, | 
I staked my all on the aristocratic institutions 
of the state. I abandoned certain wealth, a 
large income, and much real power in the state, 
for an office of great trouble, heavy responsibility, 
and very uncertain duration. I say, 1 gave up 
substantial power for the shadow of it, and for 
distinction depending upon accident I quitted 
the elevated station of a representative for 
Yorkshire, and a leading member of the House 
of Commons. I descended from a position quite 
lofty enough to gratify any man’s ambition ; and 
my lot became bound up in the stability of this 
House. Then, have I not a right to throw 
myself on your justice, and to desire that you 
will not put in jeopardy all I have now leftl 
But the populace only, the rabble, the ignoble 
vulgar, are for the billl Then, what is the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England? 
What the Duke of Devonshire? What the 
Duke of Bedford 1 [Cries of “ Order ” from the 
Opposition.] I am aware it is irregular in any 
noble lord that is a friend to the measure ; its 
adversaries are patiently suffered to call peers 
even by their Christian and surnames. Ilien I 
shall be as regular os they were, and ask, does 
ray friend John Russell, my friend William 
Cavendish, my friend Harry Vane, belong to the 
mob, or to the aristocracy? Have they no pos- 
sessions? Are they modem names ? Are they 
wanting in Norman blood, or whatever else you 
pride yourselves on? The idea is too ludicrous 
to bo seriously refuted ; that the bill is only a 
favourite with the democracy is a delusion so 
wild as to point a man’s destiny towards St 
Luke’s. Yet many, both here and elsewhere, 
by dint of constantly repeating the same cry, or 
hearing it repeated, have almost made them- 
selves believe that none of the nobility ore for 
the measure. A noble friend of mine has had 
the curiosity to examine the list of peers oppos- 
ing and supporting it, with respect to the dates 
of their creation, and the result is somewhat 
remarkable. A large majority of the peers created 
before Mr Pitt’s time are for the bill; the bulk 
of those against it are of recent creation; and, 
if you divide the whole into two classes, those 
ennobled before the reign of George III. and those 
since, of the former fifty-six are friends and only 
twenty-one enemies of the reform. So much for 
the vaiu and saucy boast that the real nobility 
of the country arc against reform. I have dwelt 
upon this matter more than its intrinsic import- 
nuce deserves, only tlirough my desire to set 
right the fact, and to vindicate the ancient aris- 
tocracy from a groundless imputation. 

My Lords, I do not disguise the intense solici- 
tude which I feel for the event of this debate 
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because I know hUl well that the peace oMIie | 
country is involved in the issue, I cannot look 
without dismay at the rejection of the measure. 
But, grievous as may be the consequences of a 
temporary defeat-temporary it can oidy be, for 
its ultimate, and even speedy success, m certain 
—nothing can now stop it Do not suffer your- 
selves to be persuaded that even if the present 
ministers were driven from the helm, any one 
could steer you through the troubles which sur- 
round you without reform. But our successors 
would take up the task in circumstances far less 
auspicious. Under them, you would be fain to 
grant a bill, compared with which the one we 
offer you is moderate indeed. Hear the parable 
of the Sibyl, for it conveys a wise and whole- 
some moraL She now appears at your gate, 
and offers yon mildly the volumes— the precious 
volumes of wisdom and peace. The price she 
asks is reasonable: to restore the franchise, 
which, without any bargain, you ought volun- 
tarily to give ; you refuse her terms — her moder- 
ate terms — she darkens the porch no longer. 
But soon, for you cannot do without her wares, 
you call her back ; again she comes, hut with 
diminished treasures ; the leaves of the book are 
in part tom away by lawless bands — ^in part 
defaced with characters of blood. But the pro- 
phetic maid has risen in her demands— it is 
parliaments by the year — it is vote by the ballot 
— it is euffrage by the million 1 From this you 
turn away indignant, and for the second ^e 
■he departs. Beware of her third coming, for 
the treasure you must have ; and what price she 
may next demand, who shall tell f It may even 
be the mace which rests upon that woolsack. 
What may follow your course of obstinacy, if 
persisted in, I cannot take npon me to preset, 
nor do I wish to conjecture. But this I know 
full well, that, as sure as man is mortal, and to 


err is human, justice deferred enhances tho price 
at which you must pnrehaso safety ami peace ; 
nor can you expect to gather in aiiotlier crop 
than they did who went before you, if you per- 
severe in their utterly abominable husbandry of 
sowing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

But among the awful considerations that now 
bow down my mind, there is one which stands 
pre-eminent above the rest. Yon are the highest 
judicature in the realm; you sit here as judge, 
and decide all causes, civil and criminal, with- 
out appeal It is a judge’s first duty never to 
pronounce sentence in the most trifling case 
without hearing. Will yon make this the ex- 
ception? Are yon really prepared to determine, 
but not to htar the mighty cause upon which 6 
nation’s hopes and fears hang t You are. Then 
beware of your decision 1 Rouse not, 1 beseech 
you, a peace-loving, but a resolute people ; alien- 
ate not from your body the affections of a whole 
empire. As your friend, as the friend of my 
order, as the friend of my country, as the faith- 
ful servant of my sovereign, I counsel you to 
assist with the uttermost efforts in preserving the 
peace, and upholding and perpetuating the con- 
stitntion. Q^erefore I pray and exhort you not 
to reject this measure. By all you hold most 
dear— by all the tics that bind every one of 
us to our common order and our common coun- 
try, I solemnly adjure you — I warn you — I im- 
plore you — yea, on my bended knees, I suppli- 
cate you— reject not this bill I 


[This theatrical conclusion, it has been re- 
marked, has excited the derision of some, and 
it is to be feared that Lord Brougham, in the 
scene here enacted, was in perilous proximity to 
the region of the ridiculons.] 
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SLAVE EMANCIPATION. 

Ip onr rulers and legislators will undertake to 
emandpate the slaves, and do it as it ought to 
be done, immediately, I beg those who set 
themselves against such a measure, to point out 
the danger, and to prove it. The onus lies upon 
And what e^dence do they give nsl 
Where U it to be found! In what circum* 
stances shall we discover it! From what 
prindples and probabilitUs shall we infer it! 
Wo niust not have mero hypothesis-mere 
allegaUons-mero fancied horrore, dressed np 
In fWghtfnllangnage. We must have proof to 
nbstantiat^ in some good measure, their theory 


of rebellion, warfare, and blood. If any such 
thing exists lot them produce it Sure am I 
it b not in the conduct which the slaves have 
hitherto maintmned. Notwithstanding all that 
these poor beings have suffered from the exac- 
tions and ruthlessness of their oppressors, how 
seldom has any case of insuirecliou occurred, 
and how easily have all such tumults been put 
downl And while we may expect a more 
cheerful submission after they are made free, 
than can be looked for so long os they are in 
cruel bondage, tho same strength that has 
heretofore coerced them miains to coerce them 
stilL We are told, indeed, to look to Hayti as 
furnishing an example of the horrors that would 
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bo realised in our colonies if the slaves were especially as they happen tp be in numerono 
iminediately set free. But it appears to me divisions, separated from each other by sea, and 
that the case of Hayti, so far from being an therefore unable to concentrate their hostility, 
instance in favour of the alarmists, is an instance or to unite their efforts, if they should choose to 
that may be confidently appealed to in support rebel. 

of the more quiet expectations which we enter- I Request the meeting now to turn their 
tarn of the result. The disturbances in that attention to the state of the free black popula- 
island, the insubordination and bloodshed which tion, which forms an important element th^h 
prevailed in it, were owing to the white men, too little heeded, in the argument I am now 
who introduced the revolutionary principles of addressing to you. The grand distinction in 
France, liberated the slaves to serve their own the colonies is between the white people and 
ambitions or revengeful purposes, and instigated the people of colour. Tlie white people treat 
them to the atrocities that were committed, all the people of colour with perfect contempt ‘ 
But when tlie hlack population were left to And the latter have every reason to feel and 
themselves, they at length settled down into show resentment to the former. But those of 
social order and regular government. Look at them who are free have been guilty of no 
the Haytians as they are now, and have been attempts to overturn a dominion, which they 
for many years, and yon see a peaceable, in- must every day feel to be of the most galling 
dustrioiis, prosperous, and, as far as can be in kind. And think not that it is on account of 
tlieir circumstances, a happy as well as inde- their being less considerable in number. On 


pendent community ! 


the contrary, the white people, in the crown 


It is quite absurd and delusive to say that and chartered colonies, are only 119,000, whereas 
ei<jht huixdrtd thousand slaves are to he let the free blacks amount to no fewer than 144,000. 
loose at once upon the white population. This But, sir, in the character and condition of the 
is calculated to alarm the ignorant and the free blacks you will find a solution of the fact, 
timid; but it is in reality a gross misstatement, and yon will find, moreover, on additional 
The slaves are not to bo let loose upon their security against all the evils which have been so 
masters. They are merely to be made free, and eagerly pressed upon us, as likely to result from 
are still to be made subject to that legal and an immediate and total abolition. I Lave told 
adequate control which it is the duty of our you their number, 144,000. Think next of their 
government to impose upon all its subjects, in wealth. That is allowed to be very great. In 
every part of tlie British dominions, and which some places their opulence rivals or surpasses 
it will especially exercise where the necessity that of the white people. And thus they have 
for it is great and pressing. Then, from the a stake in the country, which will make them 
800,000, it is fair to subtract tho half as con- more than ordinarily anxious to repress even the 
sisting of females, and whom wo cannot surely beginnings of any tumult, from which they 
dread as very formidable in their power of could look for notliing but tho plunder and 
resisting the constituted authorities, or the destruction of their property. Tlicy are more 
military force. Still further, subtract the male than opulent; many of them aro remarkably 
children under twelve years of age, who may be intelligent, men of good education, of liberal 
classed with the women as to their in-ability to Ideas, conversant with tho government of states, 
frighten or annoy either the planters or his and with whatever contributes to the public 
Majesty's troops. Yet again, subtract all who weal. They have even estahlisbed newspapers, 
are aged and sickly, or of docile disposition and in which they discuss the very question of the 
submissive habits, attached to the masters that abolition of slavery, and advocate the measure 
have been kind and merciful to them, and who both with zeal and talent, and in other respects 
would either not engage to revolt, or assist in display an extent of knowledge, a power of 
quelling it. Once more, subtract tbat portiou reasoning, and a tone of moral and religious 
who have, in spite of all obstructions, imbibed feeling, which might be transferred with con- 
the principles and spirit of Cliristianity, who siderable advantage into a certain portion of tlie 
would employ their influence and their efforts newspaper press of Eiliiiburgh. Besides this, 
to prevent every sort of rapine, and to give to tlie free blacks are distinguished by their 
the abolition its full moral effect — and whom, loyalty, and tbeir decided attachment to tho 
though brethren in Christ Jesus, your gradu- mother country— so much so, that when, in 
dlists would consign to unrequited toil, to consequence of the iuterfcrcnco of our govern- 
undeserved suffering, to cruel bondage, during ment, the white colonists threatened to rebel, 
tho remainder of their lives. Make all these they were told, through tlio medium of the 
deductions, and of the 800,000 slaves who, in journals I have alluded to, lli.at if they did so, 
the mass, are so apt to strike people’s ininds they might be assured that llicy would bo 
with terror, you will leave a number that the opposed by tho free blacks, and by all the 
planters and the government should be ashamed coloured population to a man, in defence of 
tJ confess that *Wiey could not coi)e with, or British sovereignty. And in addition to their 
preserve in due submission and in tranquillity— loyalty, consider their general good conduct J 
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do not bold them out as free from many and 
great Tices. They retain, iu some instances, the 
greatest of all vices, that of keeping slavey 
This, however, arises, in a great measure, it is 
probable, from the external circumstances in 
which they find themselves, by reason of the 
general system that prevails around them. And 
it augurs well for their being ready to renounce 
that abominable nuisance, that their newspapers 
plead for emancipation, and that they are 
superior to the white population as to public 
morals. By a return to the House of Coininoiis 
of the number of criminal prosecutions in 
Jamaica, we perceive that the criminal prosecu- 
tions of the whites were, to those of the free 
blacks, in the proportion of thru to one. Nay, 
j but, my friends, you have only got one-half of 
the interesting fact ; for I have to add, that the 
' white population is, to that of the free blacks, 
nearly as one to fAr« — there being of free 
blacks 40,000, and of whites only 15,000 1 
Taking into account the circumstances I have 
just stated respecting the free blacks— their 
number, their wealth, their loyalty, their 
general character — every one must see that we 
may safely look to that portion of the West 
India community as standing between the 
colonists and all danger that may be appre- 
hended from the emancipation of the slaves; 
and conpling this with the other particulars to 
which I formerly adverted, it does appear to 
me that we have the amplest security for that 
measure, how soon soever It may be carried, 
being as bloodless and peaceable as our hearts 
could desire. I have no fear — no, not the 
shadow of it — that any of the dreaded mischiefs 
will ensue from the course of proceeding that 
we are pressing on the legislature. In my 
conscience I deem them all chimerical, and got 
up chiefly for the purpose of deterring us from 
insisting on that act of simple but imperative 
justice which we call upon the British Parlia- 


ment to perform. 

But if you push me, and still urge the av] 
ment of insurrection and bloodshed, for wh 
you are far more indebted to fancy than to fa 
as I have shown you, then I say, bo it so. 
repeat that maxim, taken from a heathen bo 
but pervading the whole Book of God, “ I 
justitia — ^niat cmlumu" Bighteousness, sir, is 
pillar of the universe. Break down that pill 
and the universe faUs into ruin and desolati 
But preserve it, and though the fair fabric n 
sustain partial dUapidation, it may he rebi 
and repaired-it tm be lebuilt, and repair 
and mtored to aU ite pristine strength, t 
niapificencc, and beauty. If there must 
molence, let it even come, for it will soon n 
away-lct It come and rage its little hour, si 
It u to be sueweded by lasting freedom, i 
prosperity, and happiness. Give me the hu 
cane rather than the peaUlcnce, Give me 
humcane, with its thunder, and its llghtni 


and its tempest; give luc tlie Imrricrme, with 
its partial and temporary dwastaiicms awful 
though they be; give me tlie hurricane, with 
its purifying, healthful, salutary effects; 
me that hurricane, infinitely rather than tlie 
noisome pestilence, whose patli is never crossed, 
whose silence is never disturbed, whose progress 
is never arrested, by one sweeping blast from 
the heavens; which walks peacefully and sul- 
lenly through the lengtli aiul breadth of the 
land, breathing poison into every heart, nnil 
carrying havoc into every home, enervating all 
that is strong, defacing all that is beautiful, and 
casting its blight over tlie fairest and happiest 
scenes of human life— and which, from day to 
day, and from year to year, with intolerant and 
iutenninahlc maUgnity, sends its thousands and 
its tens of thousands of hapless victims into the 
ever-yawning and never-satisfied grave I 

INFIDELITY. 

It is amidst trials and sorrows that infidelity 
appears in its justest and most frightful aspect 
4Vhcn subjected to the multifarious ills which 
flesh is heir to, what is there to uphold our 
spirit but the discoveries and the prospects that 
are unfolded to us by revelation! Wliat, for 
this purpose, can be compared with the belief 
that everything here below is under the manage- 
ment of infinite wisdom and goodness, and that 
there is an immortality of hliss awaiting us in 
another world! If this conviction be taken 
away, what is it that we can have recourse to, 

I on which the mind may patiently and s.afely 
repose in the season of adversity ? where is the 
balm which I may apply with eCTect to my 
wounded heart, after I have rejected the aid of 
the Almighty Physician? Impose upon me 
whatever hardships you please ; give me nothing 
but the bread of sorrow to eat ; take from mo 
the friends in whom I bad placed my confidence ; 
lay me in the cold hut of poverty, and on the 
thorny bed of disease ; set death before me in 
all its terrors; do all this, — only let me trust in 
my Saviour, and pillow my head on the bosom 
of Omnipotence," and I will “fear no ovU," — I 
will "rise superior to affliction,"— I will “re- 
joice in my tribulation." But let infidelity 
interpose between God and my soul, and draw 
its impenetrable veil over a future state of 
existence, and limit all my trust to the creatures 
of a day, and all my expectations to a few years 
os uncertain as they are short ; and how shall I 
bear up with fortitude or with cheerfulness, 
under the burden of distress? Or where shall I 
find one drop of consolation to put into the 
bitter draught which has been given luo ui 
drink? I look over the whole range of this 
wilderness in which I dwell, but I see not one 
covert from the storm, nor one leaf for the 
healing of my sonl, nor one cu^^ cold water to 
refresh me in the weariness on^PChe faintinga of 
my pilgrimage. 
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ON THE SYMPATHY THAT IS FELT FOR 
MAN IN THE DISTANT PLACES OP 

CREATION-t 

I HAVE already attempted at full length to 
establish the position that the infidel argument 
of astronomers goes to expnnge a natural per- 
fection from the character of God, even that 
wondrous property of His, by which He, at the 
same instant of time, can bend a close and a 
careful attention on a countless diversity of 
objects, and diffuse the intimacy of His power 

* “Uis voice is neither strong nor melodious, his 
gestures neither graceful nor easy, but, on the con- 
tniiy, eitremel; rude and awknord ; his pronuncia- 
tion is not onlf broadly national, but broadly pro- 
vincial, distorting almost every word he utters Into 
some barbarous novelty, which, bad his hearers 
leisure to think of such things, might be productive 
of an effect at once ludicrous and offensive in a singn- 
lar degree ; but, of a truth, tliese are things which no 
listener can attend to. This great preacher stands 
before him, armed with all the weapons of the most 
commanding eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with his imperial rule. At first, indeed, there is no- 
thing to make one suspect what riches are in store : 
he commences in a low, drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn, and advances from 
sentence to sentence, and from paragraph to para- 
graph, while you seek in vain to catcli a single echo 
that gives promise of that which is to come. There is, 
on tlie contrary, an appearance of constraint about 
bim- that affects and distresses you. You are afraid 
that bis chest is weak, and that even tlie slightest 
exertion he makes may be too much for it. But 
then, with what tenfohi richness does this dim, pre- 
liminary enrtain make the glories of Ills eloquence to 
shine forth, when the heated spirit at length shakes 
from it its chill, confining fetters, and bursts ont elate 
and rejoicing in tbe fall splendour of its disimprisoned 
wings. ... I have beard men deliver sermons far 
belter arranged In regard to argument, and have heard 
very many deliver sermons far more nniform In elo- 
quence, both of conception and of style; but most 
unquestionably I have never heard, either In England 
or Scotland, or in any other country, any preacher 
wiiose eloquence is capable of producing an effect so 
strong and Irresistible as his.”— Prfer's lef/ers fo his 

Kinsfolk. ' \ 

tVlien published, his “Sermons on Astronomy,” i 
says Uazlitt, “rau like wild-fire through the country, 
were tlie darlings of watering-places, were laid in the 
windows of Inns, and were to be met with in all places 
of public resort." " Wo remember finding the volume 
in the orchard at Burford Bridge, near Boxliill, and 
p.'issiiig a whole aud very delightful morning in read- 
ing It without quitting the shade of an apple-tree." 

t “’l say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
l.cavcn over 0D#lnner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repeitance” (Luke xv. 7). 


and of Hia presence, from the greatest to the 
minutest and most insignificant of them all. i 
also adverted shortlj to this other circumstance, 
that it went to impair a moral attribute of the 
Deity. It goes to impair the benevolence of 
His nature. It is saying mneh for the benevo- 
lence of God to say that a single world, or a 
single system, is not enough for it— that it 
must have the spread of a mightier region, on 
which it may pour forth a tide of exuberancy 
throughout all its provinces — that as far as our 
vision can carry us, it has strewed immensity 
with the floating receptacles of life, and has 
stretched over each of them the garniture of 
such a sky as mantles our own habitation — and 
that even from distances which are far beyond 
the reach of human eye, tbe songs of gratitude 
and praise may now be arising to the one God, 
who sits surrounded by the regards of His one 
great end universal family. 

Now it is saying much for the benevolence of 
God, to say that it sends forth these wide and 
distant emanations over the surface of a terri- 
tory BO ample, that the world w'e inhabit, lying 
imbedded as it does amidst so much sorround- 
ing greatness, shrinks into a point that to the 
universal eye might appear to he almost imper- 
ceptible. But does it not add to the power and 
to the perfection of this universal eye, that at 
the very moment it is taking a comprehensive 
survey of tbe vast, it can fasten a steady and 
undistracted attention on each minute and sepa- 
rate portion of it ; that at the very moment it 
is looking at all worlds, it can look mo.st pointedly 
and most intelligently to each of tliem ; that at 
the very moment it sweeps tbe field of immen- 
sity, it can settle all the earnestness of its regards 
upon every distinct handbreadth of that field ; 
that at the very moment at which it embraces 
the totality of existence, it can send a most 
thorough and penetrating inspection into each 
of its details, and into every one of its endless 
diversities! You cannot fail to perceive how 
much this adds to the power of the all-seeing 
eye. Tell me, then, if it do not add os much 
perfection to the benevolence of God, that while 
it is expatiating over tbe vast field of created 
things, there is not one portion of the field over- 
looked by it; that while it scatters blessings 
over the whole of an infinite range, it causes 
them to descend in a shower of plenty on every 
separate habitation ; that while His arm is under- 
neath aud round about oil worlds, He enters 
within the precincts of every one of them, and 
gives a care and a tenderness to each individual 
of their teeming population. Oh ! does not tbe 
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j I. •« to be love slied over this atlri- iu mystery too J.igh for ih. tl)rovtgho<it 
God. who IS illustration when, while every iosUnt of time, keep UU attentive eye on 

bate of Sis and nours out every separate thing tiiat He has fcrtne l, and 

hL In tKhole subor^nate domain of by an act of His thonghtfnl and presiding intclli- 

nature and ot providence. He bowe a piling gence “V"™’ LT, isvs-ltl, light 


regard on the very hamblest of His children, 
and sends His reviving Spirit into every heart, 
and cheers by His presence every home, and 
provides for the wants of every family, and 
watches every sick*bed, and listens to the com* 
plaints of every sufferer; and while, by His 
woudroos mind the weight of universal govern- 
ment is home, oh 1 is it not more wondrous and 
more excellent still that He feels for every sor- 
row, and Las an ear open to every prayer I 


But God, compassed about as lie is with light 
inaccessible, and full of glory, lies so bidden 
from the ken and conception of all our faculties, 
that the spirit of man sinks exhausted by its 
attempts to comprehend Him. Could the image 
of the Supremo be placed direct before the eye 
of the mind, that flood of splendour, which is 
ever issuing from Him on all who have the privi- 
lege of beholding, would not only dazzle, but. 


row, and Las an ear open to every prayer! overpower us. And therefore it s that 1 b 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be," you look to the reflection of that image, and 
says the apostle John, “hut we know that thus to take a view of its mitigated glones, and 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, to gather the lineaments of the Godhead in the 
for we shall see Him as He is.” It is the pre- face of those righteous angels, who have never 
sent lot of the angels, that they behold the face thrown away from them the resemblance in 
of our Father in heaven, and it would seem which they were created ; and, unable as you 
as if tbe effect of this was to form and to per- are to support the grace and the majesty of that 
petnate in them the mond likeness of Himself, countenance, before which the sons and the pro- 
and that they reflect back upon Him His own pbets of other days fell, and became as dead 


image, and that thus a diffused resemblance to men, let us, before wo bring this argument to u 
the Godhead is kept up amongst all those ador- close, borrow one lesson of Him who sitteth on 
ing worshippers who live in the near and rejoic* tbe throne, from the aspect and the revealed 


ing contemplation of the Godhead. Mark, then, 
how that peculiar and endearing feature in tbe 
goodness of tbe Deity, which we have just now 
adverted to — mark how beanUously it is re- 
flected downwards upon ns in the revealed atti- 


doings of those who are surrounding it. 

Tbe infidel, then, as be widens tbe field of bis 
contemplations, would suffer its every separate 
object to die away into forgetfulness : these 
angels, exp-itiating as they do over the range 


tude of angels. From the high eminences of of a loftier universality, are represented as all 
heaven are they bending a wakeful regard over awake to tbe history of each of its distinct and 


the men of this sinful world ; and the repent- subordinate provinces. The infidel, with bis 
ance of everyone of them spreads a joy and a mind afloat among suns and among systems, 
high gratulation throughout all its dwelling- can find no place in his already occupied regards, 
places. Put this trait of the angelic character ^ for that humble planet which lodges and acconi- 
into contrast with the dark and lowering spirit modates our species : the angels, standing on a 
01 an infidel. He is told of the multitude of loftier summit, and with a mightier prospect of 
other worlds, and he feels a kindling magnifi- creation before them, are yet represented as 
cence in the conception, and he is seduced by ! looking down on this single world, and atten- 
an elevation which he cannot carry, and from i tivcly marking the every feeling and the every 
this airy summit does he look down on tbe demand of all its families. Tbe infidel, by 
•insignificance of the world we occupy, and pro- sinking us down to an unnoticeable minuteness, 
nounces it to be unworthy of those visits and would lose sight of our dwelling-placo altogether, 
of those attentions which we read of in the New and spread a darkening shroud of oblivion over 
Testament He is unable to wing his upward all the concerns and all the interests of men ; 
way along the scale, either of moral or of natural but the angels will not so abandon us; and 
perfection ; and when the wonderful extent of uudazzled by the whole surpassing grandeur of 
the fidd is made known to him, over which the that scenery which is around them, are they 
wealth of the Divinity is lavished — there ho revealed os directing all the fulness of their 
stops, and wilde^ and altogether misses this regard to this onr habitation, and casting a 
ess^bal pi^ption, that the power and per- longing and a benignant eye on ourselves and 
feebon of the Divinity are not more displayed on our chUdren. The infidel wUl tell us of 
y the mere magnitude of the field than they those worlds which roll afar, and the number 
minute and exquisite filling up, of which-ouUtrips the arithmetic of the human 


which leaves not its smallest portions neglected ; 
hut which imprints the fulness of the Godhead 
u pon e very one of them ; and proves, by every 
flower of the pathless desert, as well as by every 
orb of immensity, how this nnsearchahle Being 
ean care for all, and provide for all, and, throned 


undeistandiug— and tlicn, with the hardness of 
an unfeeling calculation, will he consign the 
one we occupy, with all its guilty generations, 
to despair. But Ho who cot^|& the number o! 
the stars is sot forth to us IPlooking at every 
inhabitant among the mOUons of our aperies, 
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leAonmg to interest in the families which are near him- 
h,m mlh the hand of mv.tat.on. and. on the that he lends his services to the town oMhe 
firs step of h.s return, as mov.ng towards district wherein he is placed, and gives up a 

hm With all the ea^mesa of he pmd.gal’a portion of his time to the tho^fol^aboJof 
father^ receive him back o^mto that pre. a humane and pubUcspirited citizen. By this 

sence from which he had wandered. And as to enlargement in the sphere of his attention he 

scowling has extended his reach ; and, provided he has 
infidel will not permit one solitary movement, not done so at the expense of that rcc-ard which 
all heaven is represented as in a stir about its is doe to his family-a thin- whiclu cramped 
restoration ; and there cannot a single son or a and confined as we are, we ai^e very apt, in the 
single daughter be recaUed from sin unto right- exercise of our humble faculties, to do-I put it 
cousness without an acclamation of joy amongst to you, whether, by extending the reach of bis 
I the hosts of paradise. Ay, and I can say it views and his affections, he has not extended 
of the humblest and the unworthiest of you all, his worth and his moral respectability along 
that the eye of angels is upon him, and that bis with it ? 

repentance would at this moment send forth a But I can conceive a still further enlargement 
wave of delighted sensibility throughout the I can figure to myself a man, whose wakeful 
mighty throng of their innumerable legions. sympathy overflows the field of bis own im- 
Now, the single question I have to ask is, On mediate neighbourhood-to whom the name of 
which of the two sides of this contrast do we country comes with all the omnipotence 'of a 
see most of the impress of heaven 1 Which of charm upon his heart, and with all the urgency 
the two would bo most glorifying to God? of a most righteous and resistless claim upon 
Which of them carries upon it most of that liis services — who never hears the name of 
evidence which lies in its having a celestial Britain sounded in his ears, but it stirs up all 
character? For if it be the side of the infidel, his enthusiasm in behalf of the worth and the 
then must all our hopea expire with the ratify- welfare of its people— who gives himself up, 
ing of that fatal sentence, by which the world is with all the devotedness of a passion, to the 
doomed, through its insignificancy, to perpetual best and the purest objects of patriotism— and 
exclusion from the attentions of the Godhead, who, spuming away from him the vulgarities of 
I have long been knocking at the door of your party ambition, separates his life and his labours 
understanding, and have tried to find an admit- to the fine pursuit of augmenting the science, or 
tance to it for many an argument I now make the virtue, or the substantial prosperity of bis 
my appeal to the sensibilities of your heart ; nation. Oh I could such a man retain all the 
and, tell me, to whom does the moral feeling tenderness, and f ulfil all the duties which home 
within it yield its readiest testimony — to the and which neighbonrhood require of him, and at 
Infidel, who would make this world of ours the same time expatiate, in the might of his 
vanish away into abandonment— or to those untired faculties, on so wide a field of bene- 
angels who ring throughout all their mansions volent contemplation— wonld not this extension 
the hosannas of joy, over every one individual of reach place him still higher than before, on 
of its repentant population ? the scale both of moral and intellectual grada- 

And here I cannot omit to take advantage of tion, and give him a still brighter and more 
that opening with which our Saviour has fur- enduring name in the records of human excel- 
nished us by the parables of this chapter, and lence ? 

admits us into a familiar view of that principle And lastly, I can conceive a still loftier flight 
on which the inhabitants of heaven are so awake of humanity — a man, the aspiring of whose 
to the deliverance and the restoration of our heart for the good of man, knows no limitations 
species. To illustrate the difference in the — whose longings, and whose conceptions on 
reach of knowledge aud of affection between a this subject, overleap all the barriers of geo- 
man and an angel, let us think of the difference grapby — who, looking on himself as a brother 
of reach between one man and another. You of the species, links every spare energy which 
may often witness a man who feels neither belongs to him with the cause of its melioration 
tenderness nor care beyond the precincts of his — who can embrace within the gra.sp of his 
own family; but who, on the strength of those ample desires the whole family of mankind- 
instinctive fondnesses which nature has im- and who, in obedience to a heiaveu-born move- 
planted in his bosom, may earn the character ment of principle within him, separates himself 
of an amiable father or a kind husband, or a to some big and busy enterprise, which is to 
bright example of all that is soft and eude.aring tell on the moral destinies of the world. Oli I 
in the relations of domestic society. Now, con- could such a man mix up the softenings ol 
ceive him, in addition to all this, to carry his private virtue with the habit of so subliino a 
affections abroad without, at the same time, any comprehension— if, amid those magnificent dar- 
abatement of theit intensity towards the objects ings of thought and of performance, the mildness 
bicb are at hSe— that, stepping across the of bis benignant eye could still continue to dieer 
Sts of the house he occupies, be takes an the retreatof hisfamily, and tospreadthecliarm 
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,nd the sacrecjiess of piety among all its mem* 
bers— could Le even mingle limiself, m all the 
eentleness of a soothed and a smilmg heart, 
with the playfulness of bis children— and also 
find strength to shed blessings of bis pmence 
and his counsel over the vicinity around hmi ; 
ob * would not the combination of so much grace 
with so much loftiness, only serve the more to 
a-grandise him ? Would not the one ingredient 
©r a character so rare, go to illustrate and to 
magnify the other ? And would not you pro- 
nounce him to be the fairest specimen of our 
nature, who could so call out all your tender- 
ness, while he challenged and compelled all your 
veneration? 

Nor can I proceed, at this point of ray ai^u- 
ment, without adverting to the way in which 
this last and this largest style of benevolence is 
exemplified in our own country— where the 
spirit of the Gospel has given to many of its 
enlightened ^isciples the impulse of such a 
philanthropy, as carries abroad tbcir wishes and 
their endeavour to the very outskirts of human 
population— a philanthropy, of which, if you 
asked the extent or the boundary of its field, we 
should answer, in the language of inspiratioD, 
that the field is the world— a philanthropy 
which overlooks all the distinctions of caste and 
of colour, and spreads its- ample regards over 
the whole brotherhood of the species— a phil- 
anthropy which attaches itself to man in the 
general; to man throughout all his varieties; 
to man as the partaker of one common nature, 
and who, in whatever clime or latitude you may 
meet with him, is found to breathe the same 
sympathies, and to possess the same high capa- 
bilities both of bliss and of improvement It is 
true that upon this subject, there is often a 
loose and unsettled magnificence of thought, 
which is fruitful of nothing but empty specula- 
tion. But the men to whom I allude have not 
imaged the enterprise in the form of a thing un- 
known. They have given it a local habitation. 
They have bodied it forth in deed and in accom- 
plishment They have turned the dream into a 
reality. In them, the power of a lofty general- 
isation meets with its happiest attempennent in 
the principle and preseverance, and all the 
chastening and subduing virtues of the New 
Testament. And, were I in search of that fine 
union of grace and of greatness which I have 
now been insisting on, and in virtue of which 
the enlightened Christian can at once find room 
m his bosom for the concerns of nniversal 
humanity, and for the play of kindliness to- 
wards every individual he meets with— I could 
nowhw mote readily expect to find it, than 
with the worthies of onr own land-the Howard 
of a former generation, who paced-it over Europe 

wwtehedness which 
abound in in such men of our present 
gene^on aa Wflberforce, who lifted hU^. 
weaned voice against the biggest outrage ewr 


practised on our nature, till ho wiou^lit its 
extermination- and Clarlison, wlio plied his 
assiduous task at re.'iring the materials of its 
impressive history, and .it length carried, fur this 
righteous c.iuse, the minrl of Parliiim iit-and 
Carey, from who-sc hand the genoratinns of iln- 
East are now receiving the ulenieiits of ihi ir 
moral renovation— and, in fine, those holy .iiul 
devoted men, who count not their lives dear 
unto them; but, going forth every year from 
the island of our habitation, carry the message 
of Heaven over the face of tlic world; and in 
the front of severest obloquy are now labouring 
in remotest lands ; and are rcclainiing anoth. r 
and another portion from the wa-stes of d-irk 
.and fallen humanity; and are widening llie 
domains of Gospel light and Gospel principle 
amongst them; and are spreading a moral 
beauty around the every spot on winch they 
pitch their lowly tabernacle ; and are at length 
compelling even the eye and the testimony ol 
goinsayers, by the success of their noble enter- 
prise ; and are forcing the exclamation of de- 
lighted surprise from the charmed and the 
arrested traveller, as he looks at the softening 
tints which they are now spreading over the 
wilderness, and as be bears the sound of the 
chapel bell, and as in those haunts where, at the 
distance of half a generation, savages would 
have scowled upon his path, he regales himself 
with the bom of missionary schools, and the 
lovely spectacle of peaceful and Christian vil- 
l^ea. 

Such, then, is the benevolence, at once so 
gentle and so lofty, of those men, who, sancti- 
fied by the faith that is in Jesus, have had their 
hearts visited from heaven by a beam of warmth 
and of sacredness. What, then, I should like 
to know, is the benevolence of the place from 
whence such an influence cometh ? How wide 
is the compass of this virtue there, and how 
exquisite is the feeling of its tenderness, and 
how pure and how fervent are its aspirings 
among those unfallen beings who have no dark- 
j ness, and no encumbering weight of corruption 
to strive against I Angels have a mightier reach 
of contemplation. Angels can look upon this 
world, and all which it inherits, as the part of a 
larger family. Angels were in the full exercise 
of their powers even at the first infancy of our 
species, and shared in the gratulations of that 
period, when at the birth of humanity all in- 
telligent nature felt a gladdening impulse, and 
the morning store sang together for joy. They 
loved ns even with the love which a family on 
earth bears to a younger sister; and the very 
childhood of onr tinier faculties did only serve 
the more to endear ns to them ; and though bom 
at a later hour in the history of creation, did 
they regard ns as heirs of the same destiny with 
themselves, to rise along with them in the scale 
of moral elevation, to bow at ttf^arae footstool, 
knd io partake in those high dispensations of a 
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parent's kindness and a parent’s care, which are 
ovcrcaaDating from tbe throne of tbe Eternal 
on all the mcnihors of a dutious and aflcctionato 
family. Take the reach of an angel’s mind, hut, 
at the same time, take the seraphic fervour of an 
angel’s benevolence along with it; how, from the 
eminence on which he stands he may hare an 
eye upon many worlds, and a remembrance upon 
the origin and the successive concerns of every 
one of them ; how he may feel the full force of 
a most affecting relationship with the habitants 
of each, as the offspring of one common Father; 
and though it be both the effect and the evidence 
of our depravity, that we cannot sympathise with 
these pure and generous ardours of a celestial 
spirit ; how it may consist with the lofty com- 
prehension, and the ever-breathing love of an 
angel, that he can both shoot his benevolence 
abroad over a mighty expanse of planets and of 
systems, and lavish a flood of tenderness on 
each individual of their teeming population. 

Keep all this in view, and you cannot fail to 
perceive how the principle, so finely and so 
copiously illustrated in this chapter, may be 
brought to meet the infidelity we have thus long 
been employed in combating. It was nature — 
and the experience of every bosom will affirm it 
—it was nature in tbe shepherd to leave the 
ninety and nine of his flock forgotten and alone 
in the wilderness, and betaking himself to the 
mountains, to give all his labour and all his con- 
cern to the pursuit of one solitary wanderer. It 
was nature ; and we are told in the passage 
before us, that it is such a portion ot nature as , 
belongs not merely to men, but to angels; when 
the woman, with her mind in a state of listless- 
ness as to tbe nine pieces of silver that were in 
secure custody, turned the whole force of her 
anxiety to tbe one piece which she had lost, and 
for which she had to light a candle, and to 
sweep the house, and to search diligently until 
she found it. It was nature in her to rejoice 
more over that piece, than overall therest of them, 
and to tell it abroad among friends and neigh- 
bours, that they might rejoice along with her— 
ay, and sadly effaced as humanity is, in all her 
original lineaments, this is a part of our nature, 
the very movements of which are experienced in 
heaven, “where there is more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance.” For 
anything I know, the every planet that rolls in 
the immensity around me iinay be a land of 
righteousness ; and be a member of the house- 
hold of God ; aud have her secure dwelling-place 
within that ample limit which embraces Ills 
great and universal family. But I know at least 
of one wanderer; and how woefully she has 
strayed from peace and from purity; and how 
in dreary alienation from Him who made her, 
she has bewildered herself amongst those many , 
devious tracts, which have carried her afar from ^ 
the path of immortality ; and how sadly tar# ; 


nished all those beauties and felicities are, which 
promised, on that morning of her existence when 
God looked on her, and saw that all was very 
good — A\ liich promised so richly to bless and to 
.adorn her; and how, in the eye of the whole un- 
fallcn creation, she has renounced all this goodli- 
ncss, and is fast departing away from them into 
guilt, and wretchedness, and shame. Oh! if 
there be any truth in this chapter, and any 
sweet or touching nature in the principle which 
runs throughout all its parables, let us cease to 
wonder, though they who surround the throne 
of love should be looking so intently towards us 
— or though, in the way by which they have 
singled us out, all the other orbs of space should, 
for one short season, on tbe scale of eternity, 
appear to be foigotten— or though, for every 
I step of her recovery, and for every individual 
I who is rendered back again to tbe fold from 
which be was separated, another and another 
message of triumph should he made to circulate 
amongst the hosts of paradise— or though, lost as 
we are, and sunk in depravity as we are, all the 
sympathies of heaven should now be awake on 
the enterprise of Him who has travailed, in the 
greatness of His strength, to seek and to save ns. 

And here I cannot but remark how fine a har- 
mony there is between tbe law of sympatbetio 
nature in heaven and the most touching exhibi- 
tions of it on the face of our world. When one 
of a numerous household droops under tbe power 
of disease, is not that the one to whom all tbe 
tenderness is turned, and who, in a manner, 
monopolises the inquiries of his neighbourhood, 
and the care of his family? When the sighing 
of the midnight storm sends a dismal foreboding 
into the mother’s heart, to whom of all her off- 
spring, I would ask, are her thoughts and her 
anxieties then wandering? Is it not to her 
sailor boy whom her fancy has placed amid the 
rude and angry surges of the ocean ? Does not 
this, the hour of his apprehended danger, con- 
centrate upon him tbe whole force of her wake- 
ful meditations ? And does not he engross, for 
a season, her every sensibility, and her every 
prayer? We sometimes bear of shipwrecked 
passengers thrown upon a barbarous shore; and 
seized upon by its prowling inhabitants ; and 
hurried away through the tracks of a dreary and 
unknown wilderness ; and sold into captivity ; 
and loaded with the fetters of irrecoverable 
bondage; and who, stripped of every other 
liberty but the liberty of thought, feel even this 
to be another ingredient of wretchedness, for 
what can they think of but home, and as all its 
kind and tender imagery comes upon their 
remembrance, how can they think of it hut in 
the bitterne.ss of despair ? Oh tell me, when the 
fame of all this disaster reaches bis family, who 
is the member of it to whom is directed the full 
tide of its griefs and of its sympathies ? Who is 
it that, for weeks and for months, usurps their 
every feeling, and calls out their largest sarxi* 
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fices, and seta them to the busiest expedients 
for getting him back again? Who is it that 
makes them forgetful of themselves and of all 
around them; and tell mo if you can assign a 
limit to the pains, and the exertions, and the 
surrenders which afflicted parents and weeping 
sisters would make to seek and to save him I 

Now conceive, as wo are warranted to do by 
the parables of this chapter, the principle of all 
these earthly exhibitions to be in full operation 
around the throne of God. Conceive the uni- 
verse to be one secure and rejoicing family, and 
that this alienated world is the only strayed, or 
only captive member belonging to it; and we 
shall cease to wonder, that from the first period 
of the captivity of our species, down to the con- 
summation of their history in time, there should 
be such a movement in heaven ; or that angels 
should so often have sped their commissioned 
way on the errand of our recovery ; or that the 
Son of God should have bowed Himself down to 
the burden of our mysterious atonement; or 
that the Spirit of God should now, by the busy 
vorietyof His all-powerful infiuences, be carrying 
forward that dispensatian of grace which is to 
make os meet for re-admittance into the man- 
sions of the celestial. Only think of lore as the 
reigning principle there; of luve, as sending 
forth its energies and aspirations to the quarter 
where its object is most in danger of being for 
ever lost to it; of love, as called forth by this 
single circumstance to its uttermost exertion, 
and the most exquisite feeling of its tenderness ; 
and then shall we come to a distinct and familiar 
explanation of this whole mystery. Nor shall 
we resist by our incredulity ^e Gwpel message 
any longer, though it tells us that throughout 
the whole of this world’s history, long in our 
eyes, but only a little month in the high periods 
of immortality, so much of the vigilance, and so 
much of the earnestness of heaven, should have 
been expended on the recovery of its guilty 
population. 

There is another touching trait of nature, 
which goes finely to heighten this principle, and 
still more forcibly to demonstrate its application 
to our present argument. So long as the dying 
child of David was alive, he was kept on the 
stretch of anxiety and of suffering with regard 
to it When it expired, he arose and comforted 
himself, ’^is narrative of King David is in 
harmony with all that we experience of our own 
movements, and onr own sensibilities. It is the 
power of nncertainty which gives them so active 

S? S® in our bosoms; and 

pitch of feeling and of exercise ; and which fixes 
^ ow wat^,^es 3 upon onr infant’s dying 
and which keeps us so painfully aUvVto 
turn and to every symptom in the pr^ 
grees of rts malady; and which draws out all 
onr .rffocuons for it to . degro. of intensity tlS 
.s qmte nnnttonWo ; ond rrhioh tCt™ to 


ply our every effort ami onr evr ry ext>e«licnt, 
till hope withdraw iU iinyorin^ hcain, or till 
(loath shat tho eyes of our holovcd in lli** 
slumber of its long and it3 last repose. 

I know not who of you liave yunr ii mi' 
written id the hook of life — nor van 1 tidi if llil 
be known to the angels which aro in Inavrn, 
While in the land of living men, you are under 
the power and application of a remedy, whicli, 
if taken as the Gospel prescribes, will renovate 
the sou), and altogether prepare it for the bloom 
and the vigour of inunortality. Wonder not 
then that with this principle of uncertainty in 
such full operation, ministers should feel for 
you ; or aogels should feel for you ; or all tlio 
sensibilities of heaven should be awako upon 
the symptoms of your grace and reformation ; or 
the eyes of those who stand upon the high emi« 
nonces of the celestial world, should be so earn« 
estly fixed on the every footstep and new evolu* 
tioD of your moral history. Such a considera- 
tion as this sboold do something more than 
silence the infidel objection. It should give a 
practical effect to the calls of repentance. How 
will it go to aggravate the whole guilt of our im- 
pcnitency, should we stand out against the power 
and the tenderness of these manifold applica- 
tioDS^the voice of a beseeching God upon us~ 
the word of salvation at our very door — the free 
offer of strength and of acceptance sounded in 
our hearing — the Spirit in readiness with HU 
agency to meet our every desire and our every 
inquiry^angels beckoning us to their company 
— and the very first movements of our awakened 
conscience drawing upon us all their regards and 
all their earnestness ! 

THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 

Where are the men of the generation that is 
past ? They, like ourselves, were eager in the 
pursuit of this world^s phantoms, active in 
business, intent on the speculations of policy 
and state, led astray by the glitter of ambition, 
and devoted to the joys of sense or of sentiment. 
Where are the men who, a few years ago, gave 
motion and activity to this busy theatre ! Where 
those husbandmen who lived on the ground that 
you now occupy? Where those labouring poor 
who dwelt in your honses and villages ? Where 
those ministers who preached the lessons of 
piety and talked of the vanity of the world ? 
Where those people who, on the Sabbaths of 
other times, assembled at the sound of the 
church bell, and filled the house, by the walls, 
of which you are now congregated ? Their habi- 
tation is the cold grave— the land of forgetful- 
ness and silence. Their name is forgotten in the 
earth, their very children have lost the remem- 
brance of them. The labours of their hands 
are covered with moss, or destroyed by the in- 
juries of time. And we are the children of these 
fathers, and heirs to tho same awful and «tu- 
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pendous dostioj. The time in which I live is 
hut a small moment of this world’s history. It 
is the flight of a shadow ; it is a dream of vanity ; 
it is tho rapid glance of a meteor ; it is a flower 
which every breath of heaven can wither into 
decay; it is a tale which as a remembrance 
vanishes ; it is a day which the silence of a long 
night will darken and overshadow. In a few 
years our heads will be laid in the cold grave, 
and the green turf will cover us; the children 
who come after us will tread upon our graves ; 
they will weep for us a few days ; they will talk 
of us for a few months; they will remember us 
for a few years ; then our memory shall disap- 
pear from the face of the earth, and not a tongue 
shall be found to recall it. 

It strikes me as the most impressive of all 
sentiments that “it will be all the same a hun- 
dred years after this.” It is often uttered in 
tlie form of a proverb, and with the levity of a 
mind th.at is not aware of its importance. A 
hundred years after this 1 Good heavens! with 
what speed and with what certainty will those 
hundred years come to their termination. This 
day will draw to a close, and a number of days 
make up a revolution of the seasons. Year 
follows year, and a number of jvars make up a | 


century. These little intervals of time accumn* 
late and fill up that mighty space which appears 
to the fancy so big and immeasurable. The 
hundred years will come, and they will see out 
the wreck of whole generations. Every living 
thing that now moves on the face of the earth 
will disappear from it. Tho infant that now 
hangs on its mother’s bosom will only live in 
the remembrance of its grandchildren. The 
scene of life and of intelligence that is now 
before me will be changed into the dark and 
loathsome forms of corruption. The people who 
now hear me, they will cease to be spoken of; 
their memory will perish from the face of the 
country ; their flesh will be devoured by worms ; 
the dark and creeping things that live in the 
holes of the earth will feed upon their bodies ; 
their coffins will have mouldered away, and 
their bones be thrown up in the new-made grave. 
And is this the consummation of all things'! Is 
this the final end and issue of man ? Is this tlie 
upshot of bis busy history! Is there nothing 
beyond time and the grave to alleviate the 
gloomy picture, to chase away these dismal 
images! Must we sleep for ever in the dust, 
and bid an eternal adieu to the light of 
heaven ! 
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I BELIEVE I have now gone through all the 
heads of the charges which have been brought 
against me in this debate. I think I have shown 
that the foreign policy of the Government, in 
all the transactions with respect to which its 
conduct has been impugned, has throughout 
been guided by those principles which, accord- 
ing to the resolution of the honourable and 
learned gentleman, the member for Sheffield 
[Mr Roebuck], ought to regulate the conduct of 
the Government of England in the management 
of our foreign affairs. I believe that the princi- 
ples on which we have acted are those which are 
held by tho great mass of the people of this 
country. I am convinced these principles are 
calculated, so far as the influence of England may 
properly be exercised with respect to the desti- 
nies of other countries, to conduce to the mainte- 
nance of peace, to the advancement of civilisation, 
and to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

I do not complain of the conduct of those who 
have made these matters the means of attack 

« From a speech In the House of Commons on the 
affairs of Greece. 


upon her Majesty’s ministers. The government 
of a great country like this is undoubtedly an 
object of fair and legitimate ambition to men of 
all shades of opinion. It is a noble thing to bo 
allowed to guide the policy, and to influence 
the destinies of such a country, and if ever it 
was an object of honourable ambition, more than 
ever must it be so at the moment at which I am 
speaking. For while we have seen, ns stated 
by the right honourable baronet, the member 
for Ripon [Sir James Graham], the political 
earthquake rocking Europe from side to side— 
while we have seen thrones shaken, shattered, 
levelled ; institutions overthrown and destroyed 
—while, in almost every country of Europe, the 
conflict of civil war has deluged the land with 
blood, from the Atlantic to the Black Sea, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean; this country 
has presented a spectacle honourable to the 
people of England, and worthy of the admira- 
tion of mankind. 

We have shown that liberty is compatible 
with order ; that individual liberty is reconcilable 
with obedience to the law. We have shown the 
example of a nation, in which every class of 
society accepts with cheerfulness the lot which 
Providence has assigned to it ; while at tb» same 
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time every individual of each class is constantly 
striving to laise himself in the social scale— not 
by injustice and wTong, not by violence and 
illegality, bat by persevering good conduct, and 
by the steady and energetic exertion of the moral 
and intellectual faculties with which his Creator 
has endowed him- To govern such a people as 
this is indeed an object worthy of the ambition 
of the noblest man who lives in the land; and, 
therefore, I find no fault with those who may 
think any opportunity a fair one for endeavour- 
ing to place themselves in so distinguished and 
lionourable a position. But I contend that we 
have not in our foreign policy done anything to 
forfeit the confidence of the country. We may 
not, perhaps, in this matter or in that, have 
acted precisely up to the opinions of one person 
or of another — and hard indeed it is, as we all 
know by OUT individual and private experience, 
to find any number of men agreeing entirely in 
any matter, on which they may not be equally 
possessed of the details of the facts, and circum- 
stances, and reasons, and conditions, which led 


them to action. But, makiug allowance for 
those differences of opinion which may fairly 
and honourably rise amongst those who concur 
in general views, I maintain that the Fliiciplos 
which can bo traced throiigb all our foreign trans- 
actions, as the guiding rule and directing spirit 
of our proceedings, are such as deserve approba- 
tion. I therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, a 
commercial, a constitutional country, is to give 
on the question now bronght before it ; whether 
the principles on which the foreign policy of her 
Majesty's Government has been conducted, and 
the sense of duty which has led us to think our- 
selves bound to afford protection to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides 
for those who are charged with the government 
of England ; and whether, os the Roman, in days 
of old, held himself free from indignity ; so also 
a British subject, in whatever land bo may be, 
shall feel confident that the watchful eye and the 
strong arm of England will protect him against 
injustice and wrong. 
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SPEECH AT TAMWORTH. JANUARY ! 

n, 1835. } 

Therb never was an assumption more gratuitous 
and more arrogant than that of those who under- 
take to answer for the opinions, and to claim for 
themselves the authority, of the people of Eng- 
land. Every little knot of angry politicians 
speaks in the name of the people. They remind : 
one of the story of Mr Sheridan— that three 
tailors met in Tooley Street, to petition Parlia- 
ment, and headed their petition, “Wo, the 
people of England.” They begin by excluding 
from their definition of the people the nobility, 
the cleigy, the magistracy, the landed proprie- 
tary; they assume that, between those classes 
and the class which constitutes, in the sense of 
the term, the people, there is no community of 
intcrost or feeling, and that in the class so con- 
slituting the people there is perfect unanimity 
Now, let themmakowhat exclusions they please’ 
can they make any which, with any semblance 
of decency, wiU exclude thU society from its 
right to be considered a part of the people? I 
we around me magistrates, country gentlemen, 
the mimstera of the Established Church, the 
ministers of Roman Catholic and Disseitimr 
ronpegation^ farmcra, manufacturers, retail 
dcalers-en»taming, no doubt, different opin- 

port the long in the exercise of hU just pre- 


rogative, and at least to hear before they con- 
demn the intentions of his Government My 
belief is, that in bolding this opinion they bold 
it in concurrence with a very large proportion of 
that class of society which has education, intel- 
ligence, and property, and that that proportion 
is daily incr^sing in numerical and moral 
strength. 

I am told that I am not a reformer, and that 
if I become a reformer I must be an apostate. 
Now before I determine whether I am a reformer 
or not, I must have a definition of the term. I 
see some men who call themselves reformers, 
who throw the greatest obstructions in the way 
of real reform ; who consume the public time in 
useless motions: who make speeches for mero 
display; who condemn everything as wrong, 
and set nothing right ; who soar above the vul- 
I gar task of devising practical remedies them- 
selves, and leave no time to others to devise 
them. They denounce you as a defender of all 
abnses, if you do not adopt their definition of 
an abuse. One gentleman thinks the Iicgisla- 
tive Union an abuse ; another thinks the Church 
of England an abuse; another thinks grand 
juries an abuse; another insists on vote by 
ballot; another on expelling the bishops from 
the House of Lords. I voted against all their 
propositions on these subjects, which wore sub- 
mitted to a vote ; and, if this lio the test of an 
anti-reformer and a patron of abuses, I must be 
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condemned os such — hut I must he condemned 
in company with Lord Althorp and Lord Jolin 
Bnssell, who voted as I did. I shall continue to 
take the same course ; shall claim for myself the 
right to form my own judgment, ueitlier taking 
for granted that that must ho an abuse which 
any one may please to call an abuse, nor deterred 
from applying a remedy by the fear of being 
charged with apostasy. An apostate indeed 1 
Why, I have done more in the cause of substan- 
tial and permanent improvementthan nine-tenths 
of those who call themselves reformers. Who 
can justly charge me with the dereliction of any 
principle, supposing I do enforce economy, 
reduce unnecessary offices, facilitate commercial 
enterprise, or remove impediments from the 
course of justice ? Did I lend a cold and luke- 
warm support to the alterations in our commer- 
cial policy? Was the Duke of Wellington’s 
Government an enemy to retrenchment? Hear 
the testimony of an avowed and decided oppon- 
ent of that Government, one of the late minis- 
ters — Lord Palmerston. In speaking at this, 
very election to his constituents, after claiming 
that credit for economy for bis own colleagues, 
to which, I must say, they were justly entitled, 
and mentioning the extent to which they had 
reduced expenditure and taxation, ho adds, 

“ Tliis, it would be allowed, was doing a great 
deal in the way of reduction, considering that 
they had succeeded a government which, he 
would do it the justice to say, had laboured 
hard and efficiently in the work of economy and 
retrenchment" 

Then as to the law, hear again the testimony 
of another of the late ministers, from whom I 
have differed in public life, but who did not 
withhold, on account of that difference, the 
honourable testimony of his applause to the 
course I pursued in respect to legal reform. In 
the year 1827, Sir John Hobhouse, then member 
for Westminster, made these observations in the 
House of Commons: “There was a practice 
which prevailed in the city which he bad the 
honour to represent (Westminster), in obedience 
to which the representatives were obliged annu- 
ally to appear before the represented, to render 
an account of their proceedings, and to receive 
such instructions with respect to their future 
conduct, as the circumstances of the times 
rendered expedient Upon those occasions it 
had been nsual to hold forth to their imitation 
such men as mere considered models with regard 
to conduct: and he hoped it would be considered 
neither foolish nor improper to say, upon the 
present occasion, that at those times the name of 
ike rigid honourable gentleman had been always 
declared entitled to rank amongst those of the 
benefacUffS of mankiiui." [The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer here seemed to laugh.] “The 
chancellor,” continued the right honourable 
gentleman, “may smile, but although there 
may be prejudices of another dcscnption, they 


looked only on the great reformer of greatabuses, 
and. as such, considered him entitled to the gratis 
tude of the country." 

Why do I refer to these things ? Why do I 
appeal to the testimony thus given by competent 
and disinterested judges? For the purpose of 
showing thiit I can promote economy and correct 
acknowledged abuses, not only without a dere- 
liction of principle, hut in strict adherence to 
principle. My judgment of what constitutes 
an abuse may, and probably will, differ from 
that of many who require alterations in the law 
and institutions of this country. I may some- 
times doubt whether that is abuse which is so 
designated, I may sometimes doubt whether 
the evil of the remedy is not greater than that of 
the disease. If I entertain that opinion, I will 
avow it, in spite of its temporary unpopuJarity; 
but I shall approach the consideration of an 
alleged abuse with a firm belief that, if the 
allegation be true, a government gains ten times 
more strength by correcting au admitted evil 
than they could by maintaining it, if it were 
possible to maintain it. I have interfered much 
too long with the proper object of this convivial 
' meeting, and will bring my interruption to a 
close. [Loud cries of “ No, no, go on, go on," 
here issued from every part of the room. The 
right honourable borouet then proceeded.] 
Notwithstanding all the ominone predictions 
of OUT inability to carry on the government, I 
o\vn to you that I do entertain the greatest con- 
fidence that those predictions will not bo verified 
—and that the representatives of the country ^vill 
not refuse to give to the king’s ministers a pair 
TRIAL. A few weeks only can elapse before the 
experiment will be made. I am not alarmed at 
the lists that are published, dividiug the Mem- 
bers of Parliameut into “Conservatives" and 
“Reformers." I cannot but think that many 
of those who are classed os reformers entertain 
opinions not far different from my own; and 
every hour that passes will, I doubt not, in- 
crease the disposition to take a calmer view of 
the principles upon which w’e propose'to act. If 
the public and the representatives of this country 
are convinced that wc arc desirous of mointaiu- 
ing our national institutions, and of improving 
them, with a view to their maintenance, I do not 
believe that they will lend themselves to any 
factious opposition to the king’s Government. 
The people of England are anxious, I believe, to 
preserve, in their full integrity, the prerogatives 
of their ancient monarchy. They are anxious to 
maiutoin the free and independent action of 
every branch of the legislature ; they are anxious 
to maintain the Church and its connection with 
the State, less for any civil or secular object 
than because they believe the maintenance of 
the Established Church to be tlw best secur- 
ity for the maintenance of that faith which 
they profess, and the surest bulwark against 
infidelity on the one baud, and fanaticism 
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on tie other. They will support the Church on 
high grounds of religious feeling and principle, 
in which, even many, who do not conform to all 
the doctrines of the Church, may cordially and 
zealously concur. This object I, for one, am 
determined to maintain. But it is quite con- 
sistent with that object to relieve any real griev- 
ance, and to remove any civil disadvantage 
under which those who do not concur in the 
doctrines of the Established Church may labour. 
My opinion is that, with that course, coupled 
with a sincere desire to promote rational and 
well-matured improvement, the people of Eiig- 
laud will be content; nay more, that of that 
course ^tbey will cordially approve. 

As for myself, whatever may be the result, I 
regard it without auy feelings of anxiety or ap- 
prehension ; I have no object of personal ambi- 
tion to gratify, and, whatever else I may lose, 1 
cannot lose the consolation of having acted on a 
sense of public duty at a period of great diffi- 
culty. * If I succeed, I shall have the satisfaction 
of thinking that I have succeeded against great 
obstacles and amid the most confident predic- 
tions of failure. I believb that I shall suc- 
ceed. I have that confidence in a good cause ; 
I have that confidence in the success of good 
intentions ; that I believe that a majority of the 
representatives of England will be satisfied with 
the measures which I shall propose, and that 
they will lend their support and co-operation in 
carrying them into efi’ect But, gentlemen, if I 


zr,ij 


am mistaken ; if, after liaving exerted myself to 
the utmost in that great cause in v.-hich I am 
engaged; if, having nothing to ujBbr.iid luy.-i lf 
with, I shall nevertheless fail, then, I do assiiio 
yon, so far os my personal feelings are concerned, 
I shall relinquish the powers, emoluments, and 
distinctions of office with any feelings rather 
than those of mortificjxlion and regret. I shall 
find ample compensation for the loss of office ; I 
shall return to pursuits quite as congenial to 
my taste and feelings as the cares and labours 
of office ; I shall feel the full force of the scali- 
ments which are applied by the poet to the 
hardy natives of the Alpine regions : 

"As tlie loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar. 

But bind him to his native monntains moro I ” 

so shall 1 feel, that the angry contentions and 
collisions of political life wBl but biud me the 
more to this place, cot, indeed, the placo of my 
nativity, but dearer to me than the place of my 
nativity— by every early recollection and associa- 
tion, and by the formation of those first friend- 
ships, which have remained uninterrupted to 
this hour. I shall return hither to do what 
good I can in a more limited sphere, and with 
humbler powers of action to encourage local 
improvement, to enjoy the opportunities of 
friendly intercourse, and to unite with you in 
promoting good fellowship, and a spirit of con- 
ciliation and mutual good-will in that society, 
to the bosom of which 1 shall retoro. 
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SERVING GOD IN THE HOUSEHOLD.^ 

I look upon a famUy, of father, an 
mother, and flouriahiag children, with perhaj 
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be We «d work of Edward Irving from time to t 

lived his sermons and preached his We. His w. 
more than Ui^ of any other modem speaker 
1^1*^ through the Ore of tiiought^ fl 

of home, ha, 


a goodly retinue of household servants, I say 
unto myself, What a work of Divine providencu 

was yet but the mid-season of day, Irvlug was forty- 
two years and some months old. Scotland sent liim 
forth a Herculean man ; our mad Babylon wore him 
and wosteil him with ail her engines, and It took her 
twelve years, lie sleeps with his fathers in that loved 
DirUi^laiid. Babjloo with 1U deafeniDg iDanlty n^es 

on, bnt to him henceforth innocuous, unheeded for 
ever. . . . 

Seolllsh uncelebrated Irving was, they 
that have only seen the London celebrated and db- 
torted one can never know. Bodily and spiritually, 
perhaps there was not, in that November 1822, when 
Ii6 flni arrived barci anx&D mora full of goulal enorsotio 
lifo in all these islands. . * 

^*But foT living 1 bad Devei known wbat Iho com* 
mnnion of man wlU> man means. Bis was ilie freostg 
brotherilesta bravest human soul mtno over came in 
contact with. 1 call bim^ on the wholo^ the best man 
I have ever^ after trial cnoughi found In ibis world, or 
now hope to find.'* 

t And it it seem evil unto you to serve the Lotd| 
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is here, wliat a signal manifestation of the 
goodness of Godl Some ten or twenty years 
ago, there was nothing of this substance, none 
of these thriving children, nor did any of those 
happy domestics tend the many carts of this 
little state. Then those who rule it in nobler 
state than Icing or queen, whose smile is the 
joy, whose embrace is the highest ambition of 
the little ones, and upon whose nod the grown* 
up people wait with willing attendance this 
hing and queen of the hearts of all (which that 
father and mother are not always, is their own 
wicked mismanagement, for God bath designed 
it, and hath provided it so to be) were some 
few ycai-s ago in subjection to their own parents, 
and most frequently without anything they 
could call their own. Tlic one, like young 
Jacob, crossing tlie fords of Jordan to seek his 
inheritance, with a staff for all his portion 
(“With my staff I passed over this Jordan”); 
the other, like Rcbekah, waiting on her fathers 
flock, until it might please the Lord to send her 
a husband and to And her a home. These two 
the Lord brought together, with nothing but 
each other’s love for their portion, perhaps 
without a home to dwell in, or a servant to 
minister to them. And from these two nc«<ly 
dependants of the Lord’s providence all this 
little nation hath arisen. One immortal soul 
after another the Lord sent them, and with 
every hungry mouth He sent the food to satisfy 
its Lunger. And in coming into existence, pain 
and trouble and death lay in wait for mother 
and child, but the Lord’s arm sustained both. 
And often against the soft childhood of the 
little nursling death brought up various diseases, 
and shot his infectious arrows abroad amongst 
the children, but still the Lord sustained them. 
And while He blessed maternal carefulness at 
home, He blessed paternal carefulness abroad, 
finding them thousands and thousands of meals, 
so that they consumed not faster than He .'!up. 
plied;— the barrel never went empty, the cruse 
never ran dry, the wardrobe was ever full. 
And oft when that mother's heart was sick with 
sadness, and that father’s arm weary in the 
rough eucouuter of the world, and ready to 
resign the oar which won his chihlrcu’s bread, 
the Lord sustained their hearts, and restored 
their souls. And iiere they are, brought by the 
Lord into a haven of rest, and their home is a 
little paradise of contentment, and perliaps 
there is a good store provided against the 
future, when their children shall have ripened 
into manhood, perhaps there are many atten- 
dants ministering in the house, perhaps many 
dependants abroad, and e\ery comfort and every 
luxury which the present life c an enjoy. Oh, 

choose you this (lay wLoin jc will serve; whether tlio 
co.ls which your fathers send, that were on Uic 
other side of the flood, or the j:o(ls of the Amotites, 

In wliosc land ye dwell ; hnt as for me and my house, 
wo will servo the Lord" (Josh, xilv 16X 


when I look upon a famdy tbus brought out of 
nothing, this miracle of the Divine providence 
and goodness, and haply sit with them cheer- 
fully round the evening fire, and mingle in their 
enjoyment; it doth so delight my heart to hear 
them discourse of their family difiiculties — to 
see the eye of a father brighten while he looks 
upon his present happiness, and the heart of a 
mother glad while she beholds her children 
opening into the liveliness and beauty of man- 
hood 1 And if they intersperse their discourse 
with pious thankfulness to God, and devout 
acknowledgment of His goodness to them and 
theirs — if they teach their children to know the 
Lord God of their fathers, and to walk in His 
ways and to' keep His precepts— if they, more- 
over, bow the knee in homage unto Him who 
feeds the raven, and clothes the lily of the field, 
and walk before Him in a perfect way at home ; 
not only say with Joshua, but with Joshua 
perform, “As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord when this I behold,* I say 
unto myself. Here is the happiest scene under 
heaven, the true seed-bed of greAtuess, the 
nursery of heaven. To this let the palace (as 
palaces are generally ordered), to this let the 
senate, to this let the academy, to this let the 
exchange, to this let every tabernacle under 
which worldly interests shelter, yield. Here is 
the abode of my soul— here will I rest, for I do 
I like it well. But if it should otherwise happen 
that these two children of God’s hand, for whom 
Ho bath builded a nest, and furnished it with 
plenty, and peopled it with dear children, and 
given it the children of others to do its servile 
work, forget oil the doings of the Lord for them 
and theirs, and ascribe the glory unto them- 
.selves and mito Fortune (that u.surper who hath 
nothing of bis own), and boastetli that all the 
wealth of Providence is of his procuring;— eh, 
if I see this family estate, with no fear of God 
in the midst of them, consuming their meals 
with no tliankfiiliie-ss, rising in the morning 
with no prayer for counsel, and laying them 
down in the evening with no commendation 0 / 
their spirits to God ; if I hear His name passed 
amongst them like a household word, and His 
service slighted, and all tlic soul-cheering spirit 
of religion banished out of doors to dwell in the 
church or the (cathedral, — oh, how I pity the 
children! They are rising for a prey to the 
enemy, who licth in wait to take their souls 
after they have served him all the days of their 
life. Poor children I no one to care for tlieir 
souls. Poor famished children 1 no spiritual 
food for you from the father and mother who 
boro yon. The Lord preserve you, for your 
father and mother have forsaken youl Tlie 
Saviour take you up, for surely ye are dcstitutcl 
But for the parents — what iugrates arc you! 
what n hardened and ungodly^air, thus to 
forget the T/ord who found you solitary, and 
founded for you a habitation, and prospered 
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yoo, and gave yon children, the most valuable 
giftl Oh, it is pitiful to bo in such a house, 
where everythiug is present but piety, which is 
the titular saint of all household graces. It 
seems to me a miracle that it should stand 
before the Lord. And I almost look for tlio 
moment when it will disperse like an illusion. 
But the Lord is long-suffering and sparcth much. 
He wisheth all to come unto Him, therefore He 
is kind. Oh, then, revere Him in your houses, 
and return Him thanks for His great mercies, 
and you shall dwell safely and securely in the 
midst of those family infirmities which wo now 
go on to declare os arguments for a godly 
establishment of the household. 

When I look upon this family, and further 
think of its risks and dangers, its hopes and 
fears, and all its infirmity, I pity the more that 
it should be without the great patronage and 
protection of the Almighty Father of all. The 
life of the industrious father and of the careful 
mother hang by a thread, which a thous-and 
accidents may cut asunder; and what then is to 
become of the little nest? To what servo the 
securities upon your lives— to what your houses 
and lands, which have no affections to cherish 
kindred affections, no bosom upon \7hich the 
helpless infant may hang, nor lip to impart to 
the ear of listening childhood maternal counsel 
or paternal wisdom? And what are guardians, 
and what wealthy relations and friends, in the 
stead of parents in whom God bos planted the 
rudiments of affection, and made their ministry 
as necessary for the rearing of o healthy soul, as 
for the rearing of a healthy body, in their off- 
spring? Each chUd’s Ufe contained a thousand 
anxious affections and precions hopes, which by 
death are all scattered, as a fine elixir is when 
the frail vessel which held it falls to the earth. 
And if they ripen into manhood, how many 
pitfalls are in their path, and most alluring 
seductions, wherein being caught, the hearts of 
the parents are oft broken, and their grey hairs 
brought with sorrow to the grave I And con- 
tentious feuds in families do oft slay affection 
and counteract nature, so that there shall be 
strokes instead of embraces, and frowns for 
smiles, and bitter wrath for melting love. And 
hoping the best, that death is escaped, and vice 
and pa^ion fended off (although in the absence 
of rebgion I see not how), what foul winds may 
^ the course of the vessel in which this 
domcsticstate is embarked I Life is not a cav 

tl^agh luxunaut and beautiful fields, like that 
which ^gs and queens are reported to take at 
tunes throng their ample territory; but it is a 
r^h and trav^e course amongst adverse cur- 
rents and rough impediments, requiring each 

fortune, ot to . 


of some scion of the house in ].,nih 

lopped off for ever from the parent stoi l:. K.i. 1, 
fair daughter, as she walks abroad, may r is. h 
the basilisk eye of some artful wretch ; .iiul ea< h 
hopeful youth fall into the .snares of s<iiii<» 
wicked woman, who licth in wait for the un- 
wary. "Why should these things be hid from 
the thoughts of parents? Why should riot all 
the infirmity of a family be laid open, that they 
may have their refuge in Jehovah's everlasting 
strength? Look upon this city where ye dwell. 
Behold the daughters of misery and vice. Was 
not each one of these a father's delight and a 
mother’s joy, and the dwelling-place of os many 
natural affections and hopeful wishes as the 
daughter of a king? Each of these is a proof of 
a family’s iDfirmity. And every youth who in 
fallen wretchedness paces these weary streets, 
and every haggard boy who looks into your 
face for charity, and the thousand striplings 
who prowl about and lie in wait for things not 
their own, having often upon their heads more 
capital offences than years, are all instances of 
domestic inlirmity. And so are the lists of 
mined merchants and broken traders, and the 
sliipfuJs of heavy-hearted emigrants from the 
various ports of this blessed island, and the 
large population of p.aupcrs wliich crowd tlio 
poorhousc, or depend upon the parish, and 
infinite cases more lamentable than those, wliich 
modestly hide their want, pining in secret over 
broken hopes aud humbled fortunes, or haply 
relieved by the unseen band of charity— these 
are all instances of that domestic infirmity with 
which I now desire to impress your mind, that 
ye may seek your strength in Him who “placeth 
the solitary in families, and maketh the children 
of the youth to bo like arrows in the hand of a 
mighty man.” There is refuge nowhere ol.so 
against these infirmities, whether of the out- 
ward condition, or of the inward happiness of n 
family. In the outward infirmities, on which I 
insist the least, what refuge is there in the love 
of father or mother, or both, save in Him who 
is a father to the fatherless, and a husband to 
the widow, and the oi-phan’s help ? And in the 
ruin of our household wealth, what refuge savo 
in the arms of His providence unto whom every 
creature openeth its mouth many times a day 
for nourishment, and findoth it either in tho 
air or upon the earth, or in tho waters under 
the earth? He alono can fill tho house which is 
empty, and stock our exhausted hams, and 
make our presses to burst out with new wino. 
And when riches have taken unto themselves 
wings and flown away, like on eagle towards 
hoav6D, thdra are treasures on higbi wbere 
neither moth nor rost corrupts, and where 
thieves break not through nor steal* But for 
the inward and spiritual infirmities against 
which it concerneth a family's weal to be de* 
fended — against the quarrels and animosities 
and jealousies of husband and wife— against 
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tlio misdirected affectionateness of parents to- And it was the severe religion of his father 
wards children, which hath the sentence of God which gave to bis poetry that manly tone and 
upon It, “Ho that sparcth the rod hateth the to his sentiment of love tliat holv 


child,” and doth more than all other things fill 
the asylums with lunatics, and against the 
quarrels of children, and family feuds of every 
kind ; what protecteth but the fear of God as 
the common head of the whole, which becometh 
like a centre towards which the wills of all do 


to ins sentiment of love tliat holy tenderness 
which is the chief charm of his works. But I 
say ho hath done it but faintly. For no man 
bred in towns can comprehend the nature of a 
Scottish peasant’s prayer, and the martyr wild- 
ness of their psalmody. Except it be in the 
service-book of our sister Church, which is the 


bend inw.ards, and from which they receive their gathered piety, not of one ago or country, but 
directions outward? And what fnrnisheth the of all ages and countries in Christendom — 
young men and young maidens against the except in that volume, there is nothing I have 
temptations of the world, and especially of seen in print or heard in pulpits that cometh 
cities, which are as thickets limed by the near to what I have heard in the smoky cottages 
fowler for the feet of youth ? Ahl what can of my native country. The prophetic wUduess 
furnish their souls with that unfailing grace of their imagery, the spiritual richness of their 
which shall preserve them from their own diction, the large utterance of their soul, the 
frailties in worldly desires, and so condition length, the strength, and the fervour of their 
them around as that they shall grow up in the prayers, is a thing to be talked of by the natives 
rough we.atlier of life, ami become patriarchs of the towns, in which religion seemeth to me 
and matrons in their turn, and re.ir up a holy oft a kind of m.uketable commodity. And it 
offspring to c.arry down the spiritual seed in is a thing to make pastors and bishops look to 
their line till the end of time? Ahl where are their gifts, as truly it did amaze two of the 
those outward defences and inward supplies, most spiritually-gifted and learned of bishops, 
save in the gift of God, who giveth liberally and the pious Leighton and the learned Barnet, 
upbraideth not? Whence are they but from the Let no man tali;, therefore, of these speculations 
Spirit of God, who worketh in us to will and to as Utopian, but go and see, go and learn, go 
do of God’s good pleasure ? Now, which of you and do likewise. 

wonld wish your children to be tossed to and And if the man who ebargoth Utopianism 


wonld wish your children to be tossed to and And if the man who ebargoth Utopianism 
fro on passion’s wave, shipwrecked in some of upon these institutions be a great one — a peer 
the gulfs of hell, which are sensuality, worldli- or noble of the realm— I tell him it is a shame, 
ness, pride, cunning, ungodliness ? Who of yon a crying shame, a sin that smolletb rank in the 
would have- his sons strong as the lion, and his land, and reachetb even to heaven, the way in 
daughters pure and innocent as the virgin which these spacious households are ordered, 
before whom the lion croucheth? Who would men-servants and maid-servants, man and child, 
live his honourable life over again in his honour- noblemen and noblewomen, and the hopes of 
able children, and see, like Abraham or Jacob, noble Louses, without morning or evening 
along line of godly sons and pious daughters? prayer, or any spiritual exhortation; all the 
Let that roan plant the roof-tree of his bouse in day long huddled together in horrid moral and 


holiness, and rear its walls in integrity; let him 
purify its threshold three times with prayer, 
and make the outgoings of the evenings and the 
mornings to rejoice together with a holy joy and 
mirth-making unto the Lord. Let him nwke 
his hearth holy as an altar; let him sanctify the 
inmost nook of Lis house with prayer; let his 
servants be of the seed of the godly, yea, the 
porter of his gate let him be a brother in 
Christ. 

Now, I have no time for digressions, but I 
will have no mau say to me that these things 
.are Utopian. If he be a commoner who saith it, 
I will take him to the north and show him the 
reality of which I faintly sketch the picture. 
Our poet hath given it not amiss, because it was 
in his father’s house; and, poor man! in his 


spiritmal confusion — week-day aud Sabbath- 
day spent nearly alike — lying a necessary ac- 
complishment in servants, unseemly hours, 
meetings at midnight, and housefuls of people 
commencing the night in hot and crowded 
places, till the sun ashamed looketh upon such 
doings of immortal men. In the name of 
Heaven, what piety, what virtue, what man- 
hood, what common sense, or meaning, can 
stand such customs? They would corrupt an 
anchorite, and a saint would rise and run like 
Joseph from the temptation. I think an angel 
or an archangel could hardly endure it. Can 
any pious prayer co-exist, any melody unto the 
Lord, any jubilee or merry-making of the Spirit, 
with such disjointed living? Can repentance, 
can meditation, can reflection, or any mood of 


better days, when his father wa.s gone, he, as mind which consisteth With God, or savouroth 
the bead of bis father’s house, fulfilled the holy of nobleness, live in such a vain show and idle 
office which, had he continued faithfully and rout? But there have been noble families 
spiritually to perform, then at this day he otherwise ordered, both in this and the other 
would have been the first, yea, tho very first, of end of the island ; and happily there are ionie 
Scotia’s sons. For the holy fire still here and still, wherein chaplains were kept for use and 
there shinetli through the witch-light of genius, not for show— learned men, and men who 
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feared God, not men who hang on for a scrap of 
patronage, bat men who stood for tho Lord, ami 
for the spirit of holiness in the faraily-to ofTer 
up its prayers, to counsel the heads of tl>c 
house, to instruct the children, to teach tho 
servants their duties in a religious sense, to 
gather the whole household together and exhort 
them all— on© who was a minister of God 
amongst them, and showed his gifts in watching 
over the souls of a household, thereby manifest* 
ing his worthiness to be translated to a parochial 
or a diocesan cure. The Protestant religion 
made its way through the noble families of the 
north. Knox first preached the doctrines of the 
Reformed religion in a nobleman's hall ; and 
there ho first administered the sacrament of the 
Supper in that simple form which soon laid tow 
the vain and wicked foolery of the mass. 

So that the idea which I represented of a godly 
family is far from being Utopian in high or in 
low life. Nothing is UtopLin for which God ' 
hath given forth His rescript; and in this way 
He bath ordered houses to be trained up, adding 
His promise, that when they are old they will 
not depart from it. But while the world last% 
fashion will whirl it about, and luxury intoxi* 
cate it, and passion drive it headlong. Let tho 
world go ; let it go its wicked round to its miser* 
able end. But ye are not of the world who have 
come up to serve Him this day in Uis courts; 
or if ye be, come out from them and be saved. 
Who is upon the Lord’s side ? Who ? Let that 
man look better to his children than tho world 
doth to its docks and its herds. Let him look 
to the holiness of his home more than they do to 
the profits of their business room. Oh, let him 
look to the righteous standing of his children 
with God, more than they do to their right 
standing with great men and their prospects in 
life. Then shall the infirmity of his family be 
cured, and in weakness it shall he strong, and in 
poverty rich, and in the darkest hidings of the 
world's countenance it shall be glad. In its 
afflictions it shall be comforted, in its sicknesses 
healed, in its bereavements blessed, and in every- 
thing made superior to the vexatious of life and 
tlie troubles of time, 

I look upon a family, and think of its dissolu- 
tion— how it shall disappear before the touch of 
death like the frost-work of a winter morning, 
and all its strong attechments dissolve like the 
hreaking.up of the ice-bound waters at the 
approa^ of spring— how snowy age, and totter- 
mg feebleness, and stark death, shaU at length 
come opon the stately supporters of the domestic 

with them the thousand loves and affectioM 
which ^ find no sewnd stem to which to trans- 
plant themselves. And then comes strong grief 

for an honest and wise father, and the^ 
apparel and pde countenance of widowhood and 
fatheilcM chddren, who know not where to look 

for bread or for patronage. And a mother hath 


tlio right over her cbildruti sli.-ired l>y soiiio r<.-la- 
live or friend, who sujnili< tli tlio evening uiul 
morning consultations of parents over tin ir oif- 
spring. AndofttlicchiUlreii, iil(eencuml>raii<ei, 
are got rid of to the earliest employment, witli- 
out any study of their natural disposition or 
turn of mind, and sent into a cold fatherless 
world to make the best of it. And perhaps also, 
ere this, a mother is reft away in her tenderness 
from the midst of her babes and immature chil- 
dren, who go about the cold bouse, and cry for 
her that bore them ; but she is not to bo found, 
neither answerctb to their cries. And now com- 
eth orphanage, fatherless and motlierlcss orphan- 
age, A stranger comes to nurse the babe, and 
the babe is bappy in its unconsciousness of its 
loss ; but the little ones know not the voice of 
the stranger. Then asylums are sought for 
some, and charitable foundations for others, 
where, for from the chamber of home, their 
hearts winnowed of their natural loves, they 
grow os upon a rock, hardy but stunted, strong 
but crooked and twisted in their growth, for 
want of the natural soil and genial atmosphere 
of a father’s and a mother’s love. And if it is 
ordered otherwise, that the children should be 
plucked away in their youth or in their prime, 
and the two parents left, naked and solitary, 
without a scion from their roots, or any fruit 
upon their boughs ; then they go all their days 
mourning ; the joy of their life is cut off in the 
mid-time of their days, their best hopes and 
dearest affections aro buried in the dust But 
in whatever way tbe king of terrors maketh bis 
approach, and in whatever order he taketb away 
bis victims, certain it is that he will not cease 
until he hath taken them all. He will leave 
none to tell unto future ages the domestic tale 
of sufferings and death. One by one they shall 
be plucked away; after intervals of days, or 
months, or years, he shall come again, and a 
mother’s tears and a father’s repressed and silent 
sorrow, yet too big for his manly breast to con- 
tain, and fond children, and the tender years of 
his victim— nothing shall withhold his arm, or 
ward off the blow. Time after time he shall 
come, and fill the hearts of all with sorrow, and 
clothe their countenances with sadness, and 
deluge their couch with tears, and fill the house 
with lamentations, until, one by one, he hath 
gotten ttem in his hold, and aU the affection 
that smiled and pTattlod, all the happiness that 
glowed around the fire, and aU the festivity of 
birthday and bridal-day that gladdened the 
halls of that house, are now converted into the 
dampness and darkness and unsightliness of the 
family vaul^ where father and mother, and 
children, and children's children, with all their 
beauty and strength, lie a heap of unsavoury 
earth. And perhaps the mansion where they 
were reared is roofless and tenantless, and the 
garden where they took their pleasure overrun 
with weeds ; and if some descendant come from 
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foreign p^ts to visit tbs place of which his heals the wonnds of time by slaying eternity 
father spoke so mnch, haply he hardly llndeth He vampeth up a kind of endurance of IhJre 
Its rams, or discovereth the spot which ouce score and ten years by the death of a-res 
glowed beneath the fires of the patriarchal ages. That is the care of time Do vou sav 

hearth “Our fathers where are they? The the shifting scenery of the world wears the im! 
prophets, do they hve for ever? Is not our pression oat! Then again the visible pleaseth 
ife like a vapour, and the days of our years us by obscuring the invisible-the uns and 
like a tale that is told ? downs of life and its goings to and fro whirl the 

Kow I know not how a family without the brain out of its musings and contemplations- 
comforts of religion, and the hopes of reunion and that is comfort. So a mother comforts her 
in heaven, can see its way through this succes- baby with a toy, and wiles it out of the memory 

siou of terrible afflictions which must come, of what it hath lost by a gaudy thin*^ riven it to 
wave upon wave, until they be all washed away look at or to handle. And what kind of affec 
from the shores of time ; how they can join affeo tion is that which gaieties and divereions can 
tions m this uncertainty of their abiding; how obliterate? and what affection is that which 
they can knit them in this certainty of their looks for its remedy in the oblivion of a few 

years ? It is of the very essence of affection that 
take their rest ; how they can thus rejoice to- it should last and last for ever. The soul knows 

gether and make happy, while the terrors of no death in its feelings except the death brought 

death are around them, and the dark skirts of on by vice, and the world, and unspiritual 


eternity are shifting from place to place in their desires. And that affection which in its sense 
neighbourhood, ever hovering more and more and touch looks for the remedy of change or of 
near, and, now and then, enfolding one and oblivion contains its own power and its own 
another in its dark bosom. And what comfort, death within itself; and though it open itself 
what shadow of consolation, remaineth to a fair and full as the opening rose, there is a ser- 
death-invaded family, to which there is no hope pent under it to sting him that layeth hold 
beyond death and the grave? The Catholics thereon; and there is a canker-worm in the 
have a provision for this in the deceitful doctrine heart to consume itself. Affection thinks not of 
of purgatory; but we Protestants have none, dissolution; if it be true affection, it thinks only 
Ours is a remorseless religion to the inoligious; of everlasting, of lasting for ever. And such 
no bowels of compassion can move it from its are the affections of nature; they knitthemselvea 
awful truth, no tears of a tender wife or grief- for everlasting, and they grow up for everlasting, 
distracted mother can win one compromising and they are arguments of an everlasting life, 
w'ord. As sure as it is written, Blessed are and death cometb upon them in their prime, 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, | and bearetb them away like lovers on their 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from bridal day. Oh, then, what is a family full of 
their labours, and their works do follow them,” affection, which have no hopes of eternity ! It 
so surely it is written, ‘*He that believeth not is like a nest of callow young seized upon by 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God the kite ere yet they have known to float over 
abideth on him;” “Depart from me, ye workers the azure heaven in that free liberty for which 
of iniquity, into everlasting fire, prepared for nature was feathering their little frames, 
the devil and bis angels.” Why should these But when the family is impressed with the 
things be hidden, and men left in their lethargy spirit of holiness, then affection opens itself 
and sleep till the awakening of the last trump ? without any fear of untimely dissolution, and 
As sure as father and mother, and stately grows up for eternity, and hath therein the 
sons and beautiful daughters, do now live in the gratification of its proper nature. For os it is 
bower of family blessings, so sure shall father the nature of the understanding to conceive all 
and mother, and stately sons and beautiful tilings under the conditions of time and place, 
daughters, be taken, one after another, into the it seems to be the nature of the affections to for- 
grave of all blessing, and the house of all curs- get these conditions, and to act under the 


ing, unless they seek the Lord while He is to be 
found, and call upon Him while He is near. 
And as strong as your affection now is to one 
another, so strong shall your grief, your incon- 
solable grief be, when one and another and 
another are taken away, until at length one is 
left, like Rachel, weeping for the rest, whose 
bosom hath received all the wounds, and hath 
been doomed to live and behold all the aixows 
of the Lord accomplish their unerring aim. And 
what comfort is tliere, I ask you, but such as 
conieth from eternity and immortality? Do 
you say. Time heals every wound? Ay, time 


opposite conditions of eternity and omnipre- 
sence. They seem to defy time, and to unite as 
it were for ever ; they are regardless of place, 
consume the intervening distance, dwell with 
their object, and rejoice over it. The contem- 
plation of change by place or time is the death 
of affection — it lives for all places and for all 
duration, and cannot abide the thought of dis- 
solution ; nor is it ever dissolved, as bath been 
said, save by the withering baud of vice and 
worldliness. Therefore without hope of over- 
lasting, affection is miserable ; and if I had time, 
I could show that it enjoys itself only by a kind 
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Df illnsion that it is to be everlasting, from 
which, alas ! it is awakenca by the bereavetuciits 
of death. But with hope of imioorLality, affuc. 
tion is in its element, ami llourishcth beauti- 
fully. And the family state being a web of 
interlacing aflfection, religion is its very life ; 
and in proportion as it is present, the affections 
wax wanner and warmer, purer and purer, more 
and more spiritual, less ami less dependent upon 
adversity or affliction or death. And when so 
rooted and grounded in Divine love, and glorious 
hope of immortality, a family is fenced against 
evil, and made triumphant over death. Life is 
but its cradle, and the actions of life arc its 
cliildhood, and eternity is its maturity. 

EXTRACfTS. 
aon's oooDKEss to uait. 

He presents Himself as our Father, who first 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, and 
ever since hath nourished and brought us up as 
children — who prepared the earth for our habi- 
tation, and for our sakes made its womb to teem 
with food, with beauty, and with life. For our 
Bakes no less He garnished the heavens, and 
created the whole host of them with the breath 
of His mouth, bringing the sun forth &ora his 
chamber every morning with the joy of a bride- 
groom and a giant’s strength, to shed bis cheer- 
ful light over the face of creation, and draw 
blooming life from the cold bosom of the ground 
— from Him also was derived the wonderful 
workmanship of our frames — the eye, in whose 
unall orb of beauty is pencilled the whole of 
heaven and of earth, for the mind to peruse and 
know, and possess, and rejoice over even as jf 
the whole universe were her own— the ear, in 
whose vocal chambers are entertained harmoni- 
ous numbers, the melody of rejoicing nature, 
the welcomes and salutations of friends, tliu 
whispering of love, the voices of parents and of 
children, with all the sweetness that resideth in 
the tongue of man. His also is the gift, of the 
beating heart, flooding aU the hidden recesses of 
the human frame with the tide of life— His the 
cunning of the hand, whose workmanship turns 
rude and raw materials to pleasant fonns and 
wholesome uses— His the whole vital frame of 
man, is a world of wonders within itself, a world 
of bounty, and, if rightly used, a world of finest 
enjo^ents. His also the mysUries of the soul 
^thin-the jn^ent which weighs in a balance 
SfX extracting wisdom out 

w chronicled the accidents of the changing 

itsetf, fancy, tte eye of the soul, which scales 
the hcavew and circles round the verge anddr- 
cults of all possible existence; h^ tofnul 
veyor or happiness, which pe-Ip LTn 


future with brighter forms and bapjucrnccidonts 
than ever possesse<l llie pri‘«i nt, offering to the 
soul, tlio foretaste of every joy; .affection, tlio 
nurse of joy, whose full bosom can chcridi a 
tliousaml objects without being inii»>veri>lic.l, 
but rather replenished, a storehouse inexhaust- 
ible towards the brotherhood and sisterhood of 
this earth, as the storehouse of God is inexhaust- 
ible to the universal world; finally, conscience, 
the arbitrator of tbe soul and the touchstone of 
the evil and the good, whose voice within our 
breast is the echo of the voice of God. These, 
all these — whose varied actions and movement 
constitutes the maze of thought, the mystery of 
life, the continuous chain of being — God hath 
given us to know that we hold of His band, and 
during His pleasure, and out of the fulness of 
His care. 

Upon which tokens of His affectionate bounty, 
not u])on bare authority, command and fear, 
God desireth to form a union, and intimacy 
with the human soul ; as we love our parents 
from whom we derived our being, sustcnanco, 
and protection while we stood in need, and 
afterwards proof of unchanging and undying 
love, so God would have us love Him in whom 
wo live and move, and breathe, and have our 
being, and from whom proceedeth every good 
and perfect gift; and os out of this strong affec- 
tion, we not only obey, but honour tbe com- 
mandments of our father and mother, so willeth 
Ho that we should honour and obey the com- 
mandments of our Father in heaven. As we 
look up to a master in whose house we dwell, 
and at whose plentiful board wo feed — with 
whose smiles we are recreated, and whose service 
is gentle and sweet— so God wisheth us to look 
up to Him, in whose replenished bouse of nature 
He hath given us a habitation, and from whose 
bountiful table of providence we have a plentiful 
living, and whose service is full of virtue, health, 
and joy. As we love a friend who took us by 
the hand in youth, and helped us step by step 
up the hill of life, and found for our feet a room 
to rest in. and for our hands an occupation to 
work at» so God wisheth to bo loved for having 
taken us up from tbe womb, and compassed us 
from our cWdhood, and found us favour in the 
sight of men— 03 we revere a master of wisdom, 
who nursed our opening mind, and fed it with 
knowledge and with prudence, until the way of 
truth and peacefulness ley disclosed before us, 
so God wisheth to be revered for giving to our 
souls all the faculties of knowledge, and to 
nature all the hidden truths which these facul- 
ties reveal. In truth, there is not an excellent 
attachment, by which the sons 'of men are 
bound together, which doth not bind us more 
strongly to Go^ and lay the foundation of all 
generous and noble sentiments towards Him 
within the mind — of all loving, dutiful, reveren- 
tial conduct towards Him in our outward walk 
and conversation. 
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THE CREATION OP MAN ““‘I WitbdraVT 

THE CREATION OF MAN. me to a mere corner of your time ; and most of 

It is said that God created man of the dust of ye set me at naught, and utterly disregard mo, 


ilio earth, and that He formed Eve of a rib from 
Adam’s side. This, as it stands, is a sublime 
lesson of God’s power, and our humble origin, 
and of the common incorporate nature of man 
and woman ; but if you go to task your powers 


I came the fulness of the knowledge of God: 
angels delighted in my company, and desired 
to dive into my secrets. But ye mortals place 
masters over me, subjecting me to the discipline 
and dogmatism of men, and tutoring me in your 


of comprehension, you are punished for your schools of learning. I came not to be silent in 


presumption by the arid scepticism and barren- 
ness of heart which comes over you. Make man 
of dust? we soliloquise. How is that? Of dust, 
we can make the mould, or form of man; but 
what is baked clay to living flesh and conscious 
spirit? Make it in one day? these thousand 
fibres, more delicate than the gossamer’s thread 
—these thousand vessels, more fine than the 
discernment of the finest instrument of vision — 
these bones balanced and knit, and compacted 
so strongly — these muscles — with their thousand 
combinations of movement — this secret organisa- 
tion of brain, the seat of thought — the eye, the 
ear, the every sense, all constructed out of earth, 
and in one day. This stately form of manhood, 
which requires generation and slow conception. 


yonr dwellings, but to speak welfare to you and 
to your children. I came to rule, and my throne 
to set up in the hearts of men. Mine ancient 
residence was the bosom of God ; no residence 
will I have but the soul of an immortal; and if 
you had entertained me, I should have possessed 
you of the peace which I had with God, “ when 
I was with Him and was daily His delight, rejoic- 
ing always before Him." “Because I have called 
and you refused, I have stretched out my band 
and no man regarded ; bnt ye have set at naught 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof ; 1 
also will laugh at yonr calamity, and mock when 
your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as 
desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you. Then shall they cry unto me, but I 


and the milky juices of the mother, and ten upon you- i ben shall tney cry unto me, buti 
thousand meals of food, and the exercise of will not answer ; they shall seek me early, but 
infinite thought and actions, long years of days they shall not find me.” 
and nighl3 the on. P™ctiee end train the ^ 

other to rest aD<t refresh the frame before it can 

come to any maturity— this to be created in The press hath come to master the pulpit in its 
one day, out of primitive dust of the groundl power; and to be able to write powerful books, 
Impossible 1 Unintelligible 1 And if we go seems to me a greater accomplishment of a 
furtherintothething, and meditate that, seeing soldier of Christ, than to bo able to preach 


there was no second act of God, this creation out powerful discourses. The one is a dart which, 
of dust was not of one man, and one woman, but though well directed, may fly wide of the 


of all men and all women that have ever been, 
and are to be for ever ! that it was virtually the 
peopling of all nations and kingdoms of the 
earth, in one day out of inanimate dust— who 
can fathom the work ? It is inconceivable, idle, 
and not worthy a thought. Thus the mind 
becomes the dupe of its own inquisitiveness, 
and loseth all the benefit of this revelation. 

THE BIBLE NEOLECTED. 

Hear, 0 heavens, and give ear, 0 earth 1 I 
came from the love and embrace of God ; and 
mute nature, to whom I brought no boon, did 
me rightful homage. To man I came, and my 
words were to the children of men. I disclosed 
to you the mysteries of hereafter, and the secrets 
of the throne of God. I set open to you the 
gates of salvation, and the way of eternal life 
heretofore unknown. Nothing in heaven did I 
withhold frpm your hope and ambition ; and 


mark, and having once spent its strength, is 
useless for ever ; the other is the ancient cata- 
pulta, which will discharge you a thousand darts 
at once, in a thousand different directions ; and 
it hath an apparatus for making more darts, so 
that it can continue to discharge them for ever. 
To use this most powerful of intellectual and 
moral instruments in the service of Christ is a 
noble ambition, which should possess the soul of 
every Christian. 

gufHT.KMS OF HEAVEN. 

If emblems can assist you, then do you join In 
your imagination the emblems and pictures of 
heaven. ^Vbat is the condition of its people ? 
That of crowned kings. What is their enjoy- 
ment? That of conquerors triumphant, with 
palms of victory in their hands. What their 
haunts? The green pastures by the living 
waters. What their employment? Losing their 


upon your earthly lot I poured the full hom of spirits in the ecstasies of melody, making music 
Divine providence and consolation. But ye upon their harps to the Lord God Almighty, 
requited me with no welcome, ye held no festiv- and to the Lamb for ever and ever. For guid- 
ity on my arrival I Ye sequester mo from hap- ance ? The Lamb that is in the midst of them 
niness and heroism, closeting me with sickness shall lead them by rivers of living waters, and 
Slid infirmity ; ye make not of me, nor use roe wipe away all tears from their eyes. For know- 
for your guide to wisdom and prudence, but ledge t They shall be like unto God, for they 
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shall knov even as they are known. For vision 
and noderstanding ? They shall see face to face, 
needing do intervention of language or of sign. 
The building of the wall is of jasper, the city of 
pure gold like unto clear glass, the foundation 
of the wall garnished with all manner of preci* 
0 U 8 stones, every one of the twelve gates a pearl. 
Now what means this wealth of imagery drawn 
from every storehouse of nature, if it be not that 
the choicest of all which the eye beholds or the 
head is ravished with — that all which makes 
matter beautiful aud the spirit happy — that all 
which wealth values itself on aud beauty delights 
in, with all the scenery which charms the taste, 
and all the enjoyments which can engage the 
affections ; everything, in short, shall lend its 
influence to consummate the felicity of the saints 
in light 

Oh, what untried forms of happy being, what 
cycles of revealing bliss, await the just 1 Con- 
ception cannot reach it, nor experience present 
materials for the picture of its similitude ; and 
though thus figured out by the choicest emblems, 
they do no more represent it than the name of 
Shepherd doth the guardianship of Christ, or 
the name of Father the love of Almighty God. 

OOD CAN CREATE ANOTHER WORLD FAIRER 

THAN THIS, 

Of how many cheap, exquisite joys, are these 
five senses the inlets ! and who is he that can 
look upon the beautiful scenes of the morning, 
lying in the freshness of the dew, and the joyful 
light of the risen sun, and not be happy f Can- 
not God create another world many times more 
fair ? and cast over it a mantle of light many 
times more lovely ! and wash it with purer dew 
^an ever dropped from the eyelids of the morn- 
ing! Can He not shut up winter in his hoary 
caveru, or send him howling over another 
domain f Can He not form the crystal eye more 
full of sweet sensations, and fiU the soul with a 
richer faculty of conversing with nature than 
the most gifted poet did ever possess ! Think 
yon the creative function of God is exhausted 
upon dark and troublous ball of earth f or 
that this body and soul of human nature are the 
masterpiece of His architecture I 


THB QBOWINQ OHARACfTEB OP A SERVANT OP 

GOD. 

ottenvise happen, than that a mii 

T «^«tomed to behold, and constant 
training itself to practise whatever ia noble ai 
good, mwt grow greatly in its own esteem, m 
advance bke^e in the estimation of the wi 

^ the belt 

goings of the servant of God, a light whii 

delightftil to himsa 
There will also grow within his soul a unison 


faculties through the tuition of the l.iw of Goil 
— impetuous passions heing tanu-il, irregular 
alTcctions being guided in Iheir pru|.. r ‘ Our 
the understanding being fed from the fount:iiii 
of truth, hope looking to revelations that .shall 
never be removed, and will being subordinate to 
the good pleasure of God. Like a busy state in 
which there is no jarring of parties, but one 
heart and one soul through all its people; like 
the body when every member doth its ofllce, 
and the streams of life flow unimpeded , the 
soul thus pacifled from inward contention, and 
fed with the river of God's pleasure, enjoys a 
health and strength, a peace which passeth all 
understanding, and a joy which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

KNOWLEDGB AND UBERALITT OP KIND. 

You may keep a few devotees together by the 
hereditary reverence of ecclesiastical canons, and 
influence of ecclesiastical persons ; but the 
thinking and influential minds must be over- 
come by showing, that not only can we meet 
the adversary in the field by force of argnment, 
bat that the spirit of our system is ennobling and 
consoling to human nature — necessary to the 
right enjoyment of life, and conducive to every 
good and honourable work. Religion is not now 
to be propagated by rebuking the free scope of 
thought, and drafting as it were every weak 
creature that will abase his powers of mind 
before the zeal and unction of a preacher, and 
by schooling the host of weaklings to keep close 
and apart from the rest of the world. This both 
begins wrong and ends wrong. It begins wrong, 
by converting only a part of the mind to the 
Lord, and bolding the rest in superstitious 
bonds. It ends wrong, in not sending your man 
forth to combat in his courses with the uncon- 
verted. The reason of both errors is one and 
the same. Not having thoroughly furnished 
him to render a reason of the hope that ia in 
him, you dare not trust him in the enemy's camp, 
lest they should bring him over again, or laugh 
at him for cleaving to a sido which he cannot 
thoroughly defend. I mean not in this, and the 
many other allusions which I have made to the 
degeneracy of our times, to argue that every 
Christian should be trained in schools of learn- 
ing or humim wisdom, but that the spirit of our 
procedure in making and keeping proselytes 
should bo enlightened and liberal, and the char- 
acter of our preaching strong and manly as well 
as sound. That we should rejoice in the illu- 
mination of the age, and the cultivation of the 
public mind, as giving us a higher tribunal than 
hath perhaps ever existed, before which to plead 
the oracles of God — before which to come in all 
the strength and loveliness of our cause, asking 
a verdict, not from their toleration of us itsadvo- 
cates, but upon their conscience, and from the 
demonstration of its truth. 
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STUDENTS OP THE ■ Your enthusiasm towards me, I admit, is very 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.+ beautiful in itself, however undesirable it may 
Gentlemen,— I have accepted the oflBce you be in regard to the object of it. It is a feeling 
have elected me to, and have now the duty to houoorable to all men, and one well known tc 
return thanks for the great honour d one me. niyself when I was in a position analogous to 

• lu “ Portraits of Public Characters," published in f niay'^endm-e 

1841, we have a description of Carlyle’s appearance as end— that noble desire to honour those 

a public lecturer. ♦'When he enters the room, and 7^^ think worthy of honour, and come 

proceeds to the sort of rostrum whence ho delivers hU more and more select and discriminate in 

lectures, he is, according to the u^ual practice in such the choice of the object of itj for I can well 
cases, ^rencrally received with applause; but he very understand that you will modify your opinions 
rarely tikes any more notice of the mark of approba- of me and many things else as you go oil There 

tion thus bestowed upon him than if he were alto- are now fiftysix years gone last November since 
gether unconscious of it. And the same seeming waut r °* v ^ i. •• 

of respect for his audience, or at any rale the same ^ 

disregard for what I believe he considers the tronblo- [oorteen-fifty-sii years ago-to attend classes 
soma forms of politeness, is visible at the coiumeoce- gain knowledge of all kinds, I know 

nient of his lecture. IJaving ascended bis desk, he “0^ what, with feelings of wonder and awe- 
gives a hearty rub to bis bands, and plunges at once struck expectation ; and now, after a long, long 
into his subject. Ho reads very closely, which, in- course, this is what we have come to. There is 
deed, must be expected, considering the nature of the something touching and tragic, and yet at the 
topics which he undertakes to discuss. He Is not pro- same time beautiful, to see the third generation, 

digal of gesture with his arms or body ; but there Is U it were, of my dear old native land, rising up 

lomethioc in his eye and conutenance which iDdicates « • ^xvtt ^ ^ ^ 

great earnestness of purpose, and the most intense ‘‘Well, you are not ^together an 

Interest in his subject. You can almost fancy, in unworthy labourer in the vineyard: you have 

some of bb more enthoaiaatic and energetic moments, toiled throngh a great variety of fortunes^ and 

that yoa see his Inmost sool in his face." have bad many judges/’ As the old proverl 

Harriet Martincau, in her "Autobiography,** gives says, ^'He that builds by the wayside has many 

a similar account of Carlyle’s appearance before a masters.” We must expect a variety of judges* 

London audience, which may prove a supplement to ^ut the voice of young Scotland, through you, 

the above. an.i which is as matter of fact as it cm jg j 

♦'It was our doing— that friends and mine— that he xi. i xi. % ▼ x v .1 

Vi ^ AX many thanks for it, though I cannot describe 

gave lectures for Uireeor four seasons, lie bad matter ^ ^ ’ 1 ^ « . 

to utter: and there were many who wished to hear emotions to you, and perhaps they wiU be 

him; and in those days, before his works had reached much more conceivable if expressed in silence. 

their remunerative point of sale, the earnings by bU When this office was proposed to me, some of 

lectures could not be unacceptable. So wc confidently you know that I ^Yas not very ambitious tc 

proceeded, taking the nunagement of the arrango- accept it, at first I was taught to believe that 

ments. and leaving Carlyle nothing to do but to meet ,^^^0 more or less certain important dutiea 

bis audience, and say what he had to say. ’SV henever j 

I went, my pleasure was spoiled by ins unconcealed ... .. I . . 

nervoainess. Yellow as a guinea, with .iowncast eyes. I “‘y 

broken speech at the beginning, and fingers which ^ reconciling the objections felt to such things; for 
nervously picked at tbo desk before him, be coulil not j if I can do anytbing to honour you and my deal 
for a moment bo supposed to enjoy bis own effort; i oid^lf7na.37i2ffr, why should I notdoso? Well, 
and the lecturer's own enjoyment is a prime element but on practically looking into the matter whei 
of success. Tlie merits of Cirlyle’s disenurses were, ofljc® actually came into my hands, I find it 
however, so great that be might probably have gone j_Q^g and more uncertain and abstruse t< 
o„ year .Iter J-eer lUl t .1, time ,1832.34 , ,iU. i,„. ; ‘ 

proving success, and perhaps ease; but the struggle * . ^ t i- r i » j i ^ 

was too severe. From the time (hat his course was ^0 1 hundred miles away frorr 

announced till It was finished, lie scarcely slept, and you, in an entirely dilferent state of things: 
be grew more dyspeptic and nervous every day, and and my weak health — now for many years 
we were at length entreated to say no more about hb accumulating upon me — and a total unacquainU 
lecturing, as no fame ami no money or other advan- with such subjects as concern your affairs 

tage could counUrbalauce the misery which the engage- ^his fills me with apprehension that 

inont caused him.” „ „ ^ ^ there is really nothing worth the least considera* 

t Delivered in the JIusIc -• tion that I can do on that score. You may, 


1800. For a full descriptive account of (be delivery of 
tills speech, which was so successfully accomplished, see 
■The Eiiglisli Essayists,” p. 478 


however, depend upon it, that if any such duty 
does arise in any form, I will use my mosl 
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faithful endeavour to do whatever is right and 
proper, according to the best of my judgment 
In the meanwhile, the duty I have at presciit 
—which might be very pleasant, but which is 
quite the reverse, as you may fancy — ^is to ad- 
dress some words to you on some subjects more 
or less cognate to the pursuits you are engaged 
in. In fact, I had meant to throw out some 
loose observations — loose in point of order, I 
mean — in such a way as they may occur to me 
—the truths I have in me about the business 
you are engaged in, the race you have started 
on, what kind of race it is you young gentle- 
men have begun, and what sort of arena yon 
are likely to find in this world. I ought, I be- 
lieve, according to enstom, to have written all 
that down on paper, and had it read out. Tliat 
would have been much handier for me at the 
present moment, but w’hen I attempted to write, 

I found that I was not accustomed to wTitc 
speeches, and that I did not get on very well. 
So I flung that away, and resolved to trust to 
the inspiration of the moment— just to what 
came uppermost You will therefore have to 
accept what is readiest, what comes direct from 
the heart, and you must just take that in com- 
pensation for any good order of arrangement 
there might have been in it 
I will endeavour to say nothing that is not 
tme, as far as I can manage, and that is pretty 
much all that I can engage for. Advices, I 
believe, to yonng men — and to all men — are 
very seldom much valued. There is a great 
deal of advising, and very little faithful per- 
forming. And talk that does not end in any 
kind of action is better suppressed altogether. 

I wonid not, therefore, go much into advising; 
but there is one advice I must give you. It is, 
in fact, the summary of all advices, and you 
have heard it a thousand times, I daresay; but 
I must, nevertheless, let you hear it the thou- 
sand and first time, for it is most intensely true, 
whether you will believe it at present or not- 
namcly, that above aU things the interest ol 
yoiir own life depends upon being dUigent now. 
wliilc It IS called to-day, in thU place where 
you have come to get education. Diligent 1 
That includes all liitues in it that a student 
an have; I mean to include in it all qualities 
that lead into the acquirement of real instme- 
tx<m and improvement in snch a place. If you 
wiU believe me, yon who are yonng. yonre is 
fte golden s^„n „t Ufn M yon Lc 

wlS ^’r “ I™’'' of life, in 

» 11 i eipect to rean 

wUlwinive at indeed 

»l.at yon bn,e f«,„ yonr 

habit. Of .n.dy nognund at nni,™iui\J^„“t 


tlic highest inii^ortan-o in alicT-lilc. At tlia 
season when you arc in yonng years the wh<»Ic 
mind I3, os it wore, fluid, and is c.ijsildo r.f 
forming itself into any shape (Ijat the own* r 
of the mind pleases to order it to form 
into. Tlie mind is in a fluid state, 1»ut it liardi r/j 
up gradually to the consistency of rock or iion, 
and you cannot alter the liahits of an old man, 
but as ho has begun he will proccc<l and go on 
to the last* By diligence, 1 mean among other 
things— and very chiefly — honesty in all youi 
inquiries into what you are about. Pursue your 
studies in the way your conscience calls honest. 
More and more endeavour to do that. Keep, 1 
mean to say, an accurate separation of what you 
have really come to know in your own mindj^, 
and what is still unkuow'ii. Leave all that on 
the hypothetical side of the barrier, as things 
afterwards to be acquired, if acquired at all ; 
and be careful not to stamp a thing as known 
when you do not yet know it Count a thing 
known only when it is stamped on your mind, 
so that you may survey it on all sides with 
iutelligence. 

There is such a thing as a man endeaTOoring 
to persuade himself, and endeavouring to per* 
suade others, that he knows about things when 
be does not know more than the outside skin of 
them ; and bo goes flourishing about with them. 
There is also a process called cramming in some 
universities— that is, getting up such points of 
things as the examiner is likely to put questions 
about. Avoid all that as entirely unworthy of 
an honourable habit. Be modest, and bumble, 
and diligent in your attention to what yonr 
teachers tell you, who ore profoundly interested 
in trying to bring you forward in the right way, 
so far os they have been able to understand it. 
Try all things they set before you, in order, if 
possible, to understand them, and to value them 
iu proportion to your fitness for them. Gradn* 
ally see what kind of work you can do ; for It is 
the first of all problems for a man to find out 
what kind of work he is to do in this universe. 
In fact, morality os regards study is, as in all 
other things, tbo primary consideration, at id 
overrides all others. A dishonest man cannot 
do anything real ; and it would be greatly better 
if ho were tied np from doing any such thing. 
Ho does noticing but darken counsel by the 
words he utters. That is a very old doetrino, 
but a very tme one ; and yon will find it con- 
firmed by all the thinking men that have ever 
lived in this long series of generations of which 
we are the latest* 

I daresay you know, very many of you, that 
it is now seven hundred years since universities 
were first set up in this world of ours. Abelard 
and other people had risen up with doetrines in 
them the people wished to hear of, and students 
flocked towards them from all parts of the 
world. There was no getting the thing recorded 
in books as you may now. You had to hear 
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him speaking to you vocally, or else you could 
not learn at all wbnt it was that be wanted to 
say. And so they gathered together the various 
people who had anything to teach, and formed 
themselves gradually, under the patronage of 
kings and other potentates who were anxious 
about the culture of their populations, nobly 
anxious for their benefit, and became a univer- 
sity. 

I daresay, perhaps, you have heard it said 
that all that is greatly altered by the invention 
of printing, which took place about midway be- 
tween us and the origin of universities. A man 
has not now to go away to where a professor is 
actually speaking, because in most cases he can 
get his doctrine out of him through a book, and 
can read it, and read it again and again, and 
study it. I don’t know that I know of any way 
in which the whole facts of a subject may be 
more completely taken in, if our studies are 
moulded in conformity with it. Nevertheless, 
universities have, and will continue to have, an 
iiidispensable value in society — a very high 
value. I consider the very highest interests of 
mau vitally entrusted to them. 

lu regard to theology, as you are aware, it has 
been the study of the deepest heads that have 
come into the world — what is the nature of this 
stupendous universe, and what its relations to 
all things, as known to man, and os only known 
to the awful Author of it. In fact, the members 
of the Church keep theology in a lively con- 
dition, for the benefit of the whole population, 
which is the great object of our universities. 1 
consider it is the same now intrinsically, though 
very much forgotten, from many causes, and 
not so successful as might be wished at all. It 
remains, however, a very curious truth, what 
has been said by observant people, that the 
main use of the universities in the present age 
is that, after you have done with all your classes, 
the next thing is a collection of hooks, a great 
library of good books, which you proceed to 
study and to read. What the universities Inave 
mainly done—what I have found the university 
did for me — was that it taught me to read In 
various languages and various sciences, so that 
I could go into the books that treated of these 
things, and try anything I wanted to make my- 
self master of gradually, os I found it suit me. 
Whatever you may think of all that, the clearest 
and most imperative duty lies on every one of 
you to be assiduous in your reading ; and learn 
to be good readers, which is, perhaps, a more 
difficult thing than you imagine. Lcam to bo 
discriminative in your reading — to read all kinds 
of things that you have an interest in, and that 
you find to be really fit for what you ore engaged 
in. Of course, at the present time, in a great 
deal of the reading incumbent on you you must 
be guided by the books recommended to you by 
your professors for assistance towards the pre- 
lections. And then, when you get out of the 


university, and go into studies of your own, you 
will find it very important that you have selected 
a field, a province in which you can study and 
work. 

The most unhappy of all men is the man that 
cannot tell what he is going to do, that has got 
no work cut out for him in the world, and does 
not go into it. For work is the grand cure of 
all the maladies and miseries that ever beset man- 
kind — honest work, which you intend getting 
done. If you are in a strait, a very good indi- 
cation as to choice— perhaps the best you could 
get — is a book you have a great curiosity about. 
You are then in the readiest and best of all pos- 
sible conditions to improve by that book. It is 
analogous to what doctors tell us about the 
physical health and appetites of the patient. 
You must leom to distinguish between false 
appetite and real. There is such a thing os a 
false appetite, which will lead a man into 
Vi^aries with regard to diet, will tempt him 
to eat spicy things which he should not eat 
at all, aud would not but that it is tooth- 
some, and for the moment in baseness of mind. 
A man ought to inquire and find out what he 
really and truly has an appetite for — what suits 
his constitution ; and that, doctors tell him, is 
the very thing he ought to have in general. 
And so with books. As applicable to almost all 
of you, I will say that it is highly expedient to 
go into history— to inquire into what has passed 
before you in the families of men. The history 
of the Somans and Greeks will first of all con- 
cern you; and you will find that all the know- 
ledge you have got will be extremely applicable 
to elucidate that I'hcre you have the most 
remarkable race of men in the world set before 
you, to say nothing of the languages, which your 
profe-ssors can better explain, and which, I be- 
lieve, are admitted to be the most perfect orders 
of speech we have yet found to exist among 
men. And you will find, if you read well, a 
pair of extremely remarkable nations shining in 
the records left by themselves as a kind of 
pilhir to light up life in the darkness of the past 
ages; aud it M’ill bo well worth your while if 
you can get into the understanding of what tbeso 
people were and what they did. You will find 
a gre.'it deal of hearsay, as I have found, that 
does not touch ou the matter; but perhaps some 
of you will get to see a Roman face to face ; you 
will know in some measure how they contrived 
to exist, and to perfonn these feats in the world ; 

I believe, also, you will find a thing not much 
noted, that there was a very great deal of deep 
religion in its form in both nations. That is 
noted by the wisest of historians, and particu- 
larly by Ferguson, who is particularly well worth 
rea^ng on Roman history; and I believe ho 
was an alumnus in oiir own university. Bis 
book is a very creditable hook. lie points out 
the profoundly religious nature of the Roman 
people, notwithstanding the wildness and fero 
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ciotusess of their aaiare. They believed that 
Jnpiter Optimas— Jupiter Maximus— was lord 
of the universe, and that he had appointed the 
Homans to become the chief of men, provided 
they followed his commands — ^to brave all diffi- 
culty, and to stand up with an invincible front— 
to be ready to do and die ; and also to have the 
same sacred regard to veracity, to promise, to 
integrity, and all the virtues that surround that 
noblest quality of men— oonrage — to which the 
Homans gave the name of virtue, manhood, as 
the one thing ennobling for a man. 

In the literary ages of Rome, that had very 
much decayed away ; but still it had retained 
its place among the lower classes of the Roman 
people. Of the deeply religious nature of the 
Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny 
effulgences of art, you have a striking proof, if 
you look for it. 

In the tragedies of Sophocles, there is a most 
distinct recognition of the eternal justice of 
Heaven, and the anfailiug punishment of crime 
against the Idws of God, 

I believe you will find in all histories that that 
has been at the head and foundation of them all, 
and that no nation that did not contemplate this 
wonderfd universe wth an awe-stricken and 
reverential feeling that there was a great un- 
known, omnipotent, and all-wise, and all-virtu- 
ous Being, euperintending all men in it, and all 
interests in it — no nation ever came to very 
much, nor did any man either, who forgot that 
If a man did forget that, he forgot the most 
important part of his mission in this world. 

In OOP own history of England, which you 
will take a great deal of natural pains to make 
yourselves acquainted with, you will find it 
^yond all others worthy of your study ; because 
I believe that the British nation-and I include 
in them the Scottish nation— produced a finer 
set of men than any you wUl find it possible to 
get anywhere else in the world. I don’t know 
m any history of Greece or Rome where you 
will pt so fine a man as Oliver Cromwell. And 
we have had men worthy of memory in our 
little cornet of the island here as well as others 
and our ^tojy has been strong at least in being 
connected with the world itself— for if vnu 
«amme well yon will find that John Knox was 
the author, as it were, of OUver Cromwell: that 
the runtan ravolutioa would never have taken 
“ ®”Sland at aU if it had not been to 

in tte 

could get to New sLlanZ rather*?/ 

Uoubytheheardl^^^" 


powers with their most just complaint to bo <lc« 
liveted from idolatry* They wanted to make 
the nation altogether conformable to the Hebrew 
Bible, which they understood to be according to 
the will of God; and there could be no aim 
more legitimate. However, they could not have 
got their desire fulfilled at all if Knox bad not 
succeeded by the firmness and nobleness of his 
mind. For he is also of the select of the earth 
to me — John Knox. Wliat he has sufTered from 
the ungrateful generations that have followed 
him should really make us humble ourselves to 
the dust, to think that the most excellent man 
our country has produced, to whom we owe 
everything that distinguishes us among modem 
nations, should have been sneered at and abused 
by people. Knox was heard by Scotland — tho 
people beard him with the marrow of their 
bones — they took up his doctrine, and they de- 
fied principalities and powers to move them from 
it. " We must have it.” they said. 

It was at that time the Puritan struggle arose 
in England, and you know well that the Scottish 
earls and nobility, with their tenantry, marched 
away to Dunse Bill, and sat down there ; and 
just in the course of that stmggle, when it was 
either to be suppressed or brought into greater 
vitality, they encamped on the top of Gunse Hill 
thirty thousand armed men, drilled for that occa- 
sion, each regiment around its landlord, its earl, 
or whatever he might be called, and eager for 
Christ’s Crown and Covenant. That was the 
signal for all England rising up into anappeas- 
able determination to have the Gospel there 
also, and you know it went on and came to be a 
contest whether the Parliament or the king 
should rule — whether it should be old formalities 
and use and wont, or something that had been 
of new conceived in the souls of men — namely, 
a divine determination to walk according to the 
laws of God here os the sum of all prosperity — 
which of these should have the mastery ; and 
after a long, long agony of struggle, it was 
decided — tho way we know. I should say also 
of that protectorate of Oliver Cromwell’s — not- 
withstanding the abuse it has encountered, and 
the denial of everybody that it was able to get 
on in the world, and so on — it appears to me to 
have been the most salutary thing in tho modern 
history of England on the whole. If Oliver 
Cromwell had continued it oat, I don't know 
what it would have come to. It would have got 
wrrupted perhaps in other hands, and could not 
have gone on, but it was pure and true to tho 
last fibre in his mind— there was truth in it when 
he ruled over it. 

Machiavelli has remarked, in speaking about 
the Romans, that democracy cannot exist any- 
where in the world ; as a government it is an 
impossibility that it should be continued, and he 
goes on proving that in his own way. I do not 
ask you all to follow him in bis conviction ; but 
it ia to him a clear truth that it is a solecism 
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aud Impo^ibility that the universal mass of canuot cairy on affair any longer and 
men should govern themselves. He says of the we remit it into tl.. .r ,.L. S ® J 


Romans that they continued a long time, hut it 
was purely in virtue of this item in their con- 
stitution— namely, that they had all the con- 
viction in their minds that it was solemnly 
necessary at times to appoint a dictator— a man 
who had the power of life and death over every- 
thing— who degraded men out of their places, 
ordered them to execution, and did whatever 
seemed to him good in the name of God above 
him. He was commanded to take care that the 
republic suffered no detriment, and Machiavelli 
calculates that that was the thing that purified 
the social system from time to time, and enabled 
it to hang on as it did— an extremely likely 
thing if it was composed of nothing but bad and 
tumultuous men triumphing in general over the 
better, and all going the bad road, in fact. Well, 


We remit it into the hands of your highness.” 
Oliver in that way became protector a second 
time. 

I give you this as an instance that Oliver felt 
that the Parliament that had been dismissed had 
been perfectly right with regard to Chancery, 
and that there was no doubt of the propriety of 
abolishing Chancery, or reforming it in some 
kind of way. He considered it, and this is what 
he did. He assembled sixty of the wisest law- 
yers to be found in England. Happily, there 
were men great in the law — men who valued the 
laws as much as anybody does now, I suppose, 
Oliver said to them, “Go and examine this 
thing, and in the name of God inform me what 
is necessary to be done with regard to it. You 
will see how we may clean out the foul things 
in it that render it poison to everybody." Well, 


Oliver Cromwell’s protectorate, or dictatorate if they sat down then, and in the course of six 


you will, lasted for about ten years, and you weeks— there was no public speaking then, no 
will find that nothing that was contrary to the reporting of speeches, and no trouble of any 
laws of Heaven was allowed to live by Oliver, kind; there was just the business in hand— they 
For example, it was found by his Parliament, got sixty propositions fixed in their minds of 
called “Barebones — the most zealous of all the things that required to be done. And upon 
parliaments probably — that the Court of Oian- these sixty propositions Chancery was reconsti* 
eery iu England was in a state that was really tuted and remodelled, and so it has lasted to our 
capable of no apology — no man could get up time. It had become a nuisance, and could not 
and say that that was a right court There have continued much longer, 
were, I think, fifteen thous.ind or fifteen hun- That is an instance of the manner in which 
tired — I don't really remember which, but we things were done when a dictatorship prevailed 
shall call it by the'last — there were fifteen hun- in the country, and that was what the dictator 
dred cases lying in it undecided; and one of did Upon the whole, I do not think that, in 
them, I remember, for a large amount of money, general, out of common history books, you will 
was eighty-three years old, and it was going on ever get into the real history of this country, or 
still. Wigs were waving over it, and lawyers anything particular which it would beseem you 
were taking their fees, and there was no end of to know. You may read very ingenious and 
it; upon which the Barebones people, after very clever books by men whom it would bo 


deliberation about it, thought it was expedient, 
and commanded by the Author of Han and the 
Fountain of Justice, and for the true and right, 
to abolish the court. Really, I don't know who 
could have dissented from that opinion. At the 
same time, it was thought by those who were 
wiser, and had more experience of the world, 
that it was a very dangerous thing, and would 
never suit at all. The lawyers began to make 
an immense noise about it. All the public, the 
great mass of solid and well-disposed people 
who had got no deep insight into such matters, 
were very adverse to it, and the president of it, 
old Sir Francis Rous, who translated the Psalms 
—those that we sing every Sunday in the church 


the height of insolence in me to do any other 
thing than express my respect for. But their 
position is essentially sceptical. Man is un- 
happily iu that condition that he will make only 
a temporary explanation of anything, and you 
will not bo able, if you are like the man, to 
understand how this island came to be what 
it is. You will not find it recorded in books. 
You will find recorded in books a jumble of 
tumults, disastrous ineptitudes, and all that 
kind of thing. But to get what you want you 
will have to look into side sources, and inquire 
in all directions. 

I remember getting Collins' “Peerage ’’ to read 
— a very poor peerage as a work of genius, but an 


Yut— a very good man and a wise man— the excellent book for diligence and fidelity— I was 
Provost of Eton— he got the minority, or I don't writing on Oliver Cromwell at the time. I could 
know whether or no he did not persuade the get no biographical dictionary, and I thought 
majority— he, at any rate, got a great number the peerage book would help me, at least tell 
of the Parliament to go to Oliver the Dictator, me whether people were old or young; and 


and lay down their functions altogether, and 
declare officially with their signature on Monday 
morning that the Parliament was dissolved. 

The thing was passed on Saturday night, and 
on Monday morning Pvous came and said, “We 


about all persons concernc<l in the actions 
about which I wrote. 1 got a great deal of 
help out of poor Collius. He was a diligent 
and dark London hookseller of about a hundred 
years ago, who compiled out of all kinds of 
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treasury cbests, archives, boolcs that were au- 
thentic, and out of all kinds of things out of 
which he could get the information he wanted. 
He was a very meritorious man. I not only 
found the solution of anything I wanted there, 
but I began gradually to perceive this immense 
fact, which I really advise every one of you who 
read history to look out for and read for — if he 
has not found it— it was that the kings of Eng- 
land all the way from the Norman Conquest 
down to the times of Charles L had appointed, 
so far os they knew, those who deserved to be 
appointed, peers. They were all royal men, 
with minds full of justice and valour and hu- 
manity, and all kinds of qualities that are good 
for men to have who ought to rule over others. 
Then their genealogy was remarkable— and there 
is a great deal more in genealogies than is gene- 
rally believed at i)i(»sent. 

I never heard tell of any clever man that came 
out of entirely stupid people. If you look 
around the families of your acquaintance, you 
will see sneh cases in all directions. I know 
that it has been the case in mine. I can trace 
the father, and the son, aud the grandson, and 
the family stamp is quite distinctly legible upon 
each of them, so that it goes for a great deal— 
the hereditary principle in government as in 
other things ; and it must be recognised so soon 
as there is any hxity in thinga 

You will remark that if at any time the genea- 
logy of a peerage fails-if the man that actually 
holds the peerage is a fool in these earnest strik- 
ing times, the man gets into mischief and gets 
into treason— he gets himself extinguished alto- 
gether, in fact 

these documents of old Collins it seems 
that a peer conducts himself iu a solemn, good, 
pious, ma^y kind of way when he takes leave 
of h e, and when he has hospitable habits, and 

k valiant in his procedure throughout; and that 
m general a king, with a noble approximation to 

rnt nominated this man. say- 

ing. Come you to me, sir ; come out of the 

STr ^tere you arc 

God Almighty’s divine character of 

^^les L, it waj 

^ot ^md tAA,! time of 
made a peer withontTf^ 

l*>m to constitute 

peerage. In Charles L‘a ® 

iurown or said that ifVi* 8rew to be 
gentleman, and was wort),^A T*® a 

‘»«towed his giOs up wddo^^’*^ 

PMd down among courUera, 


he could be made a peer. Uii<ler Charles II. it 
went on with still more rapiility, anil Iia.s Ijccd 
going on with ever-increasing velocity until we 
see the perfect break-neck pace at wliicb iliey 
are now going. And now a peerage is a jialtry 
kind of thing to what it was in these old timc.s. 
I could go into a great many more details about 
things of that sort, but I must turn to anotlKT 
branch of the subject. 

One remark more about your reading. I do 
not know whether it has been sufliciently brought 
home to you that there are two kinds of books. 
When a man is reading on any kind of subject, 
in most departments of books — in all books, if 
you take it in a wide sense — you will Qnd that 
there is a division of good books and bad books— 
there is a good kind of a book and a bad kind of 
a book. I am not to assume that you are all ill 
acquainted with this ; but I may remind you 
that it is a very important consideration at pre- 
sent. It casts aside altogether the idea that 
people have that if they are reading any book— 
that if an ignorant man is reading any book, be 
is doing rather better than nothing at all. I 
entirely call that in question. I even venture 
to deny it. It would be much safer and better 
would he have no concern with books at all than 
with some of them. You know these are my 
views. There are a number, an increasing 
number, of books that are decidedly to him not 
useful But he will learn also that a certain 
number of books were written by a supreme, 
noble kind of people— not a very great number 
—but a great number adhere more or less to that 
side of things. In short, as I have written it 
down somewhere else, I conceive that books are 
like men’s souls— divided into sheep and goats. 
Some of them are calculated to be of very great 
advantage in teaching-in forwarding the teach- 
mg of aU generations. Others are going down 

down doing more and more, wUder and wUder 
mischief. 

Aud for the rest, in regard to aU your studies 
here, and whatever you may learn, you are to 
rraember that the object is not particular know- 
edge -that you are going to get higher in 
technial i^rfections, and all that sort of thing. 
There is a higher aim lies at the rear of all that 
especially among those who are intended tor 

pursuits-the sacred pro- 
f^iom _ You are ever to bear in miud that there 

^Jd acquUition of what may be 

^ed wisdom-namely, sound appreciation and 

^ come 

Si behaving with 

It cannot be exag. 
highest achievement of man— 
V thatgetteth understanding.” And 
tna^ I believe, occasionally may be missed very 
^dy ; but never more easily than now, I think. 
If that is a failure, all is a failure. However, I 
will not touch further upon that matter. 
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In tLis university I learn from many sides 
that there is a great and considerable stir about 
endowments. Ob, I should have said in regard 
to book reading, if it be so very important, how 
very useful would an excellent library be in 
every university. I hope that will not be 
neglected by those gentlemen who have charge 
of you — ond, indeed, I am happy to hear that 
your library is very much improved since the 
time I knew it ; and I hope it will go on improv- 
ing more and more. You require money to do 
that, and you require also judgment in the 
selectors of the books— pious insight into what 
is really for the advantage of human souls, and 
the exclusion of all kinds of clap-trap books 
which merely excite the astonishment of foolish 
people. Wise books — as much as possible good 
books. 

As I was saying, there appears to be a great 
demand for endowments — an assiduous and 
praiseworthy industry for getting new funds 
collected for encouraging the ingenious youth 
of universities, especially in this the chief uni- 
versity of the country. Well, I entirely partici- 
pate in everybody's approval of the movement. 
It is very desirable. It should be responded to, 
and one expects most assuredly will. At least, 
if it is not, it will be shameful to the country of 
Scotland, which never was so rich in money os 
at the present moment, and never stood so much 
in need of getting noble universities to counter- 
act many influences that are springing up along- 
side of money. It should not be backwai-d in 
coming forward in the way of endowments, at 
least, in rivalry to our rude old barbarous ances- 
tors, os we have been pleased to call them. , 
Such munificence as theirs is beyond all praise, 
to whom I am sorry to say we are not yet by 
any manner of means equal or approaching 
equality. There is an overabundance of money, 
and sometimes I cannot help thinking that, 
probably, never bas there been at any other 
time in Scotland the hundredth partof the money 
that now is, or even the thousandth part, for 
wherever I go there is that gold-uuggeting, that 
prosperity. 

Many men are counting their balances by 
millions. Money was never so abund.ant, and 
nothing that is good to be done with it. No 
man knows— or very few men know— what bene- 
fit to get out of his money. In fact, it too often 
is secretly a curse to him. Much belter for him 
never to have had any. But I do not expect 
that generally to be believed. Nevertheless, I 
should think it a beautiful relief to any man 
that has an honest purpose struggling in him to 
bequeath a handsome house of refuge, so to 
speak, for some meritorious man who may 
hereafter be born into the world, to enable him 
a little to get on his way. To do, in fact, as 
those old Norman kings whom I have described 
to you-to raise a man out of the dirt and mud 
where he is getting trampled, unworthily on his 


part, into some kind of position where he may 
acquire the power to do some good in his genera- 
tion. I hope that as much as possible will be 
done in that way ; that efforts will not be relaxed 
till the thing is in a satisfactory state. At the 
same time, in regard to the classical department 
of things, it is to be desired that it were properly 
supported— that we could allow people to go and 
devote more leisure possibly to the cultivation 
of particular departments. 

We might have more of this from Scotch 
universities than we have. I am bound, however, 
to say that it does not appear as if of late times 
endowment was the real soul of the matter. 
The English, for example, are the richest people 
for endowments on the face of the earth in their 
universities ; and it is a remarkable fact that 
since the time of Bentley you cannot name any- 
body that has gained a great name in scholarship 
among them, or constituted a point of revolution 
in the pursuits of men in that way. The man 
that did that is a man worthy of being remem- 
bered among men, although he may be a poor 
man, aud not endowed with worldly wealth. 
One maq that actually did constitute a revolu- 
tion was the son of a poor weaver in Saxony, 
who edited bis “Tibullus” in Dresden in the 
room of a poor comrade, and who, while he was 
editing his “Tibullus," Lad to gather his pease- 
cod shells on the streets and boil them for bis 
dinner. That was his endowment But he was 
recognised soon to have done a great thing. 
His name was Heyne. 

I can remember it was quite a revolution in 
ray mind when I got hold of that man’s book on 
Virgil. I found that for the first time I had 
understood him— that be bad introduced me 
for the first time into an insight of Boman life, 
and pointed out the circumstances in which these 
were written, and here was interpretation ; and 
it bos gone on in all manner of development, and 
bas spread out into other countries. 

Upon the whole, there is one reason why en- 
dowments are given now as they were in old 
days, when they founded abbeys, colleges, and 
all kinds of things of that description, with such 
success as we know. All that has changed now. 
Why that has decayed away may in part be that 
people have become doubtful that colleges are | 
now the real sources of that which 1 call wisdom, 
whether they are anythiug more — anything 
much more— than a cultivating of man in the 
specific arts. In fact, there has been a suspicion 
of that kind in the world for a long time. That 
is an old saying, an old proverb, “An ounce of 
mother wit is worth a pound of cleigy.” Tliere 
is a suspicion that a man is perhaps not nearly 
so wise as be looks, or because he has poured 
out speech so copiously. 

When the seven free arts on which the old 
universities were based came to be modified a 
little, in order to be convenient for or to pro- 
mote the wants of modern society— though, i 
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perhaps, some of them are obsolete enough even 
yet for some of us— there arose a feeling that 
mere vocality, mere culture of speech, if that is 
what comes out of a man, though he may be a 
great speaker, an eloquent orator, yet there is 
no real substance there — if that is what was 
required and aimed at by the man himself, and 
by the community that set him upou becoming 
a learned man- Maid-servants, I hear people 
comptainiug, aro getting instructed in the “ olo- 
gies," and so on, and are apparently totally 
ignorant of brewing, boiling, and baking ; above 
all things, not taught what is necessary to he 
known, ft-om the highest to the lowest — strict 
obedience, humility, and correct moral conduct. 
Oh, it is a dismal chapter, all that, if one went 
into it I 

What has been done by rushing after fine 
speech ? 1 hare written down some very fierce 
things about that, perhaps considerably more 
emphatic that I would wish them to be now ; 
bet they are deeply my conviction. There is 


It is also told about him going to Messina on 
some depntation that tho Athenians wanted on 
some kind of matter of an intricate and conten- 
tious nature, that Pbocion went' with some story 
in his mouth to speak about. He was a man of 
few words — no unveracity; and after he liarl 
gone on telling the story a certain time there 
was one burst of interruption. Ono man inter- 
rupted with something he tried to answer, and 
then another; and, finally, the people began 
bragging and bawling, and no end of debate, till 
it ended in the want of power in the people to 
say any more. Pbocion drew back altogether, 
struck dumb, and would not speak another word 
to any man; and he left it to them to decide in 
any way they liked- 

It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence 
in that which is equal to anything Demosthenes 
ever said — “ Take your own way, and let me out 
altogether.” 

All these considerations, and manifold more 
connected with them — innumerable considera- 


very great necessity indeed of getting a little 
more silent than we are. It seems to me the 
finest nations of the world — the English and the 
American — are going all away into wind and 
tongue. But it will appear si^ciently tragical 
by-and-by, long after I am away out of it. Si- 
lence is the eternal duty of a man. He won’t get 
to any real understanding of what is complex, 
and, what is more than auy other, pertinent 
to his interests without maintaining silence. 
"Watch the tongue,” is a very old precept, and 
a most true one. I do not want to discourage 
any of you from your Demosthenes, and your 
studies of the niceties of language, and all that 
Believe me, I value that as much as any of you. 
I consider it a very graceful thing, and a proper 
thing, for every human creature to know.-what 
the implement which he nses in communicating 
his thoughts is, and how to make the very 
utmost of it I want you to study Demosthenes, 
and know all his excellences. At the same 
time, I must say that speech does not seem to 
me, on the whole, to have turned to any good 
account ^ ® 

Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it 

speaking t Pbocion, 
who did not speak at all, was a great deal neareJ 

t ^^“osthenes. He used 

to tell the Athenians-" Yon can’t fight PhUip. 

You have not the aUghtest chance with hii 
He IS a man who holds his tonene* 

^t ^plined armies; he can brag'anybo^ 
you like in your cities hfir«- «t,a • . 

on 0 ^, rta nn nnTorjrtng um 

to Zro^thlu 

«m got mnd son., dn, Ml 

Phoaon says, " when thev om ' 

M soon as they get sane a^^ 


tions, resulting from observation of the world at 
this moment — have led many people to doubt of 
the salutary effect of vocal education altogether. 
I do not mean to say it should he entirely ex- 
cluded ; but I look to something that will take 
hold of the matter mneh more closely, and not 
allow it slip out of our fingers, and remain worse 
than it was. For if a good speaker — an eloquent 
speaker— is not speaking the truth, is there a 
more horrid kind of object in creation f Of such 
speech I hear all manner and kind of people say 
it is excellent; but I care very little about how 
he said it, provided I understand it, and it be 
true. Excellent speaker! but what if he is 
telling me things that are untrue, that are not 
the fact about it— if be has formed a wrong 
judgment about it— if he has no judgment in 
his mind to form a right conclusion in regard to 
the matter t An excellent speaker of that kind 
is, as it were, saying— "Ho, every one that 
wants to he persnaded of the thing that is not 
true, come hither." I would recommend you to 
he very chary of that kind of excellent speech. 

Well, all that being the too well-known pro- 
duct of our method of vocal education— the 
mouth merely operating on the tongue of the 
pupU, and ^bing him to wag it in a particular 
way— It had made a great many thinking men 
entertain a very great distrust of this not very 
salutary way of procedure, and they have longed 
for Mme kind of practical way of working out 
the business. There would be room for a great 
ded of d^ption about it if I went into it; 
hot I must content myself with saying that the 
ttos remarkable piece of readiDg that you may 
be recommended to take and try if you can 
stQdy u a book by Goetho-.one of his last 
l^ks, which he vfrote when he was an old man, 
about seventy years of age-I think one of the 
most heautifnl he ever wrote, fhll of mild wis* 
doiD| and which is found to be very touching 
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hy those who have eyes to discern and hearts to 
feel it It is one of the pieces in “ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels.” I read it through many 
years ago ; and, of course, I had to read into it 
very hard when I was translating it, and it has 
always dwelt in iny mind os about the most 
remarkable bit of writing that I have known to 
be executed in these late centuries. I have 
often said, there are ten pages of thtat which, if 
ambition had been my only rule, I would rather 
have written tlian have written all the books 
that have appeared since I came into the world. 
Deep, deep is the meaning of what is said there. 
They turn on the Christian religion and the 
religious phenomena of Christian life— altogether 
fiketched out in the most airy, graceful, deli* 
cately*wise kind of way, so as to keep himself 
out of the common controversies of the street 
and of the forum, yet to indicate what was the 
result of things he had been long meditating 
upon. Among others, he introduces, in an 
aerial, flighty kind of way, here and there a 
touch which grows into a beautiful picture— a 
scheme of entirely mute education, at least with 
no more speech than is absolutely necessary for 
what they have to do. 

Three of the wisest men that can be got are 
met to consider what is the function which tran- 
scends all others in importance to build up the 
young generation, which shall be free from all 
that perilous stuff that has been weighing us 
down and clogging every step, and which is the 
only thing we can hope to go on with if we would 
leave the world a little better, and not the worse 
of our having been in it for those who are to 
follow. The man who is the eldest of the three 
says to Goethe, “ You give hy nature to the well- 
formed children you bring into the world a great 
many precious gifts, and very frequently these 
are best of all developed by nature herself, with 
a very slight assistance where assistance is seen 
to be wise and profitable, and forbearance very 
often on the part of the overlooker of the pro- 
cess of education ; hut there is one thing that no 
child brings into the world with it, and without 
which all other things are of no use." Wilhelm, 
who is there beside him, says, “ What is that ?” 
“All who enter the world want it," says the 
eldest; “perhaps yourself." Wilhelm says, 
“Well, tell me what it is.” “It is," says- 
the eldest, “reverence— AAr/MrcA«— Reverence ! j 
Honour doao to those who are grander and 
better than you, without fear ; distinct from 
fear.” £hr/urckt—*‘ the soul of all religion that 
ever has been among men, or ever will be." 
And he goes into practicality. He practically 
distinguishes the kinds of religion that are in the 
world and he makes out three reverences. The 
boys are all trained to go through certain gesti- 
culations, to lay their hands on their breast and 
look up to hraven.oad lUy gWo their three 
roverenoer. The first and simp est is tlial of 
rororence for what is above us. It is the soul of 


all the pagan religions ; there is nothing hettfll 
in man than that. Then there is reverence for 
what is around us or about us — reverence for our 
equals — and to which he attributes an immense 
power in the culture of man. The third is 
I reverence for what is beneath us— to learn to 
J recognise in pain, sorrow, and contradiction, even 
: in those things, odious as they are to flesh and 

* blood — to learn that there lies in these a priceless 
blessing. And he defines that as being the soul 
of the Christian religion— the highest of all 

' religions ; a height, as Goethe says— and that is 
[ very true, even to the letter, as I consider — a 

* height to which the human species was fated 
and enabled to attain, and from which, having 
once attained it, it can never retrograde. It 
canuot descend down below that permanently, 
Goethe’s idea is. 

Often one thinks it was good to have a faith 
of that kind — that always, even in the most 
degraded, sunken, and unbelieving times, be 
calculates there will he found some few souls 
who will recognise what that meant ; and that 
the world, having once received it, there is no 
fear of its retrograding. He goes on then to tell 
ns the way in which they seek to teach boys, in 
the sciences particularly, whatever the boy is 
fit for. Wilhelm left his own boy there, ex- 
pecting they would make him a Master of Arts, 
or something of that kind ; and when he came 
hack for him he saw a thundering cloud of dust 
coming over the plain, of which he could make 
nothing. It turned out to he a tempest of wild 
horses, managed by young lads who had a turn 
for hunting \vith their grooms. His own son 
was among them, and he found that the break- 
ing of colts was the thing he was most suited 
for. This is what Goethe calls Art, which I 
should not make clear to you by any definition 
unless it is clear already. I would not attempt to 
define it as music, painting, and poetry, and so 
on ; it is in quite a higher sense than the com- 
mon one, and in which, I am afraid, most of our 
p-iiaters, poets, and music men would not pass 
muster. He considers that the highest pitch to 
which human culture can go; and he watches 
with great industry Low it is to be brought 
about with men who have a turn for it. 

Very wise and beautiful it is. It gives one an 
idea tliat something greatly better is possible for 
man in the world. I confess it seems to me it Is 
a shadow of what will come, unless the world is 
to come to a conclusion that is perfectly fright 
ful ; some kind of scheme of education like that, 
presided over hy the wisest and most sacred 
men that can be got in the world, and watching 
from a distance— a training in practicality at 
every turn; no speech in it except that speech 
that is to ho followed hy action, for that ought 
to he the rule as nearly as possible among them. 
For rarely should men speak at all unless it is 
to say that thing that is to ho done; and let 
him go and do his part in it, and to say no more 
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aboat it I shonlil say there is nothing in the 
world vou can conceive so difficult, priina /acie, 
as that of getting a set of men gathered to- 
gether — rough, rude, and ignorant people 
gather them together, promise them a shilling a 
day, rank them np, give them very severe and 
sharp drill, and by bullying and drill — for the 
word “drill” seems as if it meant the treatment 
that would force them to learn — they leam what 
it is necessary to leam ; and there is the man, a 
piece of an animated machine, a wonder of 
wonders to look at Ho will go and obey one 
man, and walk into the cannon's mouth for him, 
and do anything whatever that is commanded of 
him by his general officer. And I believe all 
manner of things in this way could be done if 
there were anything like the same attention 
bestowed. Very many things could be regi- 
mented and organised into the mute system of 
education that Goethe evidently adumbrates 
there. But I believe, when people look into it, 
it will bo found that they will not be very long 
in trying to make some efforts in that direc- 
tion ; for the saving of human labour, and the 
avoidance of hnman misery, would be uncount- 
able if it were set about and begun even in 
part 

Alas 1 it is painful to think how very far away 
it is— any fulfflment of such thii^s; fori need 
not bide from you, young gentlemen— and that 
is one of the last things I am going to tell you — 
that yon have got into a very troublous epoch 
of the world ; and I don’t think you will find it 
improve the footing you have, though you have 
many advantages which we had not. You have 
careers open to you, by public examinations and 
so on, which is a thing much to he approved, 
and which we hope to see perfected more and 
more. All that was entirely unknown in my 
time, and you have many things to recognise os 
advantages. But you will find the ways of the 
world mote anarchical than over, I think. As 
far as I have noticed, revolution has come upon 

revolutions. 

All kmda of things are coming to be subjected 
to fire, as it were ; hotter and hotter the wind 
rises around everything. 

Carious to aay, now in Oxford and other 
p^ that used to seem to lie at anchor in the 
stream of time, regardless of all changes, they 
are gettmg into the highest humour of mutaUon. 
aud ^ sorts of new ideas are getting afloat. It 
IS e^dent that whatever is not made of asbestos 

tr V It will not 

stand the heat it is getting exposed to. And in 

saying that, it is but saying in other words that 

Zr IV wawhy-anawhyi.Jus 

I^ket without some poUceman being ready to 
take him up. But in every other thing he jg the 
« of Ko^. 0 , tat of Cta<»,* Ho is : 

and altogether a 
waste land of ol^ject-a commonplacTman in 


tliese epochs; and ttie wisfr kind of m.-in— the 
select, of whom I hojie yon will be part— ha-* 
more and more a set time to it to look foi'w.nr'l, 
and will require to move witli double wisdom; 
and will find, in short, that the crooked tilings 
that he h-as to pull straight in liis own life, or 
round about, wherever he may be, are mani- 
fold, and will task all bis strength wherevc-r lie 
may go. 

But why should I complain of that either ? for 
tliat is a thing a man is bom to in all epochs. 
He is bom to expend every particle of strength 
that God Almighty bos given him, in doing the 
work he finds he is fit for — to stand it out to 
the last breath of life, and do his best. We aro 
called upon to do that; and the reward we all 
ge^which we are perfectly sure of if we have 
merited it — is that we have got the work done, 
or, at least, that we have tried to do the work ; 
for that is a great blessing in itself; and I 
should say there is not very much more reward 
than that going on in this world. If the roan 
gets meat and clothes, what matters it whether 
he have £10,000, or £10,000,000, or £70 a year. 
Ho can get meat and clothes for that; and he 
will find very little difference intrinsically, If he 
is a wise man. 

I warmly second the advice of the wisest of 
men— “ Don’t be ambitious ; don’t be at all too 
desirous to success ; be loyal and modest.” Cut 
down the proud towering thoughts that you got 
into you, or see they be pure as well as high. 
There is a nohicr ambition than the gaining of 
all California would be, or the getting of all the 
suffrages that ore on the planet just now. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have one advice to give 
you, which is practically of very great import- 
ance, though a very humble one. 

I have no doubt you will have among you 
people ardently bent to consider life cheap, for 
the purpose of getting forward in what they are 
aiming at of high; and you are to consider 
throughout, much more than is done at present, 
that health is a thing to be attended to continu- 
ally — that you are to regard that as the very 
highest of all temporal things for you- There is 
no land of achievement you could make in the 
world that is equal to perfect health. What are 
nuggets and millions? The French financier 
said, “Alas 1 why is there no sleep to be sold?” 
Sleep was not in the market at any quotation. 

It is a curious thing that I remarked long ago, 
and have often turned in my head, that the old 
word for “holy” in the German language — Ittilig 
—also means “healthy." And so Heiibronn 
means “holy-well," or “healthy-welL” Wehave 
in the Scotch “ hale ; " and I suppose our Eng- 
lish word “whole” — with a “w" — all of one 
piece, without any hole in it — is the same word. 
I find that you could not get any better defini- 
tion of what “holy" really is than “healthy— 
completely healthy.” Metis satia in corpore 
eano. 
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A man with his intellect a clear, plain, geo- 
metric mirror, brilliantly sensitive of all objects 
and impressions around it, and imagining all 
things in their correct proportions— not twisted 
op into convex or concave, and distorting every- 
thing, so that he cannot see the truth of the 
matter without endless groping and manipula- 
tion-healthy, clear, and free, and all round 
about him. We never can attain that at all. 
In fact, the operations we have got into are 
destructive of it. You cannot, if you are going 
to do any decisive intellectual operation— if you 
are going to write a book — at least, I never 
could — without getting decidedly made ill by it, 
and really you must if it is your business— and 
you must follow out what you are at — and it 
sometimes is at the expense of health. Only 
remember at all times to get back as fast as 
possible out of it into health, and regard the 
real equilibrium as the centre of things. You 
should always look at the htiUg^ which means 
holy, and holy means healthy. 

Well, tliat old etymology — what a lesson it is 
against certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, 
that have gone about as if this world were tdl a 
dismal prison-house I It has, indeed, got all 
the ugly things in it that I have been aUuding 
to ; but there is an eternal sky over it, and the 
blessed sunshine, verdure of spring, and rich 
autumn, and all that in it, too. Piety does 
not mean that a man should make a sour face 
about things, and refuse to enjoy in moderation 
what his Maker has given. Neither do you 
find it to have been so with old Knox. If you 
look into him yon will find a beautiful Scotch 
humour in him, as well as the grimmest and 
sternest truth when necessary, and a great deal 
of laughter. We find really some of the sunniest 
glimpses of things come out of Knox that I have 
seen in any man ; for instance, in his " History 
of the Reformation," which is a book I hope 
every one of you will read— a glorious book. 

On the whole, I would bid you stand up to 
your work, whatever it may be, and not be 
afraid of it — not in sorrows or contradiction to 
yield, but pushing on towards the goal. And 
don't suppose that people are hostile to you in 
the world. You will rarely find anybody do 
signedly doing you ill. You may feel ofteu as 
if the v/hole world is obstructing you, more or 
less ; but you will find that to be because the 
world is travolUng in a different way from you, 


and rushing on in its own path* Each man has 
only an ejctremely goodwill to himself-which 
he has a right to have — and is moving on to* 
wards his object. Keep out of literature as a 
general rule, I should say also. If you lind 
many people who are hard and indifferent to 
you in a world that you consider to be unhospi* 
table and cruel — as often, indeed, happens to a 
ten der-h ear ted , s tiiri ng you n g creature — you 
will also find there aie noble hearts who will 
look kindly on you, and their help will be pre* 
cious to you beyond price. You will get good 
and evil as you go on, and have the success that 
has been appointed to you. 

I will wind up with a small bit of verse that 
is from Goethe also, and has often gone through 
my mind* To me it has the tone of a modem 
psalm in it in some measure. It is sweet and 
clear. The clearest of sceptical men had not 
anything like so clear a mind as that man had 
— freer from cant and misdirected notion of any 
kind than any man in these ages has been. 
Tliis is what the poet says : 

** The Future hides in It 
Oladness and sorrow: 

We press still thorow ; 

Nought that abides Id It 
OauDtIog us— Onward I 

And solemn before us, 

Veiled^ the dark Portal, 

Goal of all mortal. 

Stars silent rest o*er u^ 

Graves under us, silent. 

While earnest ibou gaisst 
Comes boding of terror, 

Come phantasm and error; 

Perpleses tJie bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 

But heard are the voices, 

Hoard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages : 

^Choose well : jour choice is 
Brief, and jet endJ»s.' 

Here ejes do regard jou 
In Eternity's stlliness; 

Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward jou. 

Work, and despair not." * 

One last word. Wir hei^en euch 
bid you bo of hope. Adieu for this time. 

* OriglDallj published in Orlyle'i **Pait and Pr^ 
ficnt,^ p. 918. 
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I BELIEVB, sir, that I have now done with the 
exposition of our plan, and with the principal 
objections which may be brought against it. 
There is, indeed, one objection, sir, and that a 
very comprehensive one, to which I have not 
yet alluded ; that is the question which may be 
put to u$* os to what benefit we hope to confer 
upon the people by our plan of refomu We 
may be asked, Will you relieve the distresses 
of the people by reform ; or will you not leave 
them precisely as they are!*' But, sir, I say 
that such a question is totally irrelevant to the 
matter. Sir, it might just as well be objected 
to mv noble friend's intentions to relieve the 
people by taking off the duty on coals : “ Oh, 
what signifies your redaction t It does nothing 
whatever towards improring the constitution.” 
Any gentleman might just as well arraign my 
noble friend in this way as tell me that this bill 
will not improve the condition or increase the 
comforts of the poor. Kor am I one of those 
who would debate the theory on which such 
expectations are founded. I am not one of those, 
sir, who would hold out to the people vain hopes 
of immediate benefit from this measure which it 
could not realise. Neither am I one of those 
who maintain the opposite theory, such as is 
expressed in a well-known couplet, which I 
remember to have been once quoted by the late 
Lord Liverpool : 

” How small, ol all that human hearts eudore, 

Ibai part which laws or kings can cause or eare.” 

Far am I from agreeing in the opinion which 
the poet has so well expressed in those lines. 
They are vepr pretty poetry, but they are not 
frue in politics. When I look to one country 
as compared to another, at the different epochs 
of their history, I am forced to believe that it is 
upon law and government that the prosperity 
and morally, the power and intelligenco, of 
every nation depend. When I compare Spain 
fm which the tiaveUer is met by the stUetto in 
tte streets, and by the carbine in high roads) to 
^glMd. m the poorest parts of which the 
treveUer passes withont fear, I think the differ- 
«n« is by the different governmenU 

under whn* the people Uve. At least, sir, it 
cannot be denied that the end attained hy the 
two governments of these resp ective countries 

Oom- 


is essentially different. Is it possible, indeed, 
for any intelligent person to travel through 
countries and not trace the characters and con- 
duct of the inhabitants to the nature of their 
institutions and government 1 When I propose, 
therefore, a reform of Parliament — when I pro- 
pose that the people shall send into this House 
real representatives, to deliberate on their wonts, 
and to consult for their interests— to consider 
their grievances, and attend to their desires — 
when I propose that they shall in fact, as they 
hitherto have been said to do in theory, possess 
the vast power of bolding the purse-strings of 
the monarch, I do it under the conviction that 
I am laying the foundation of the greatest im- 
provement in the comforts and well-being of the 
people, htt what will be done, the laws of 
such an assembly will not be voted by men 
hurrying from the country, almost ignorant for 
what purpose, and arriving in this House at 
twelve o'clock at night, in time to give a vote 
upon a subject of which they have scarcely 
heard, and which they have never considered. 
In such an assembly the representatives of the 
people will consider, not with whom they are 
voting, but for wbat measure they vole. The 
measures of such an assembly will be deliber- 
ately weighed— and will be carefully designed 
to remedy the evils which may have been 
brought upon the country by bad laws, and to 
rescue it from their operation. When I am 
told that the government of a country does not 
affect the condition of a people, I say look to 
Ireland. What has caused the state of that 
country to be such as it now is? What, but 
the want of duo, kind, paternal attention on 
the part of its government — a want of fellow- 
feeling in the legislature with the great moss of 
the people? 1 say, then, that if we identify 
this House with the people of the three king- 
doms, if we give England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land Uie right of having legitimate representa- 
tives in Parliament, however slow may be our 
progre.ss— however we may be reproached by 
the factious for the tardiness of our advance in 
giving to the people all the rights and privileges 
they claim, we provide for carrying into effect 
the acknowledged principles of the constitu- 
tion, preserving undiminished the prerogatives 
of the Crown, the authority of Parlioraont, and 
the rights and liberties of the nation, guarded 
by the faithful representatives of a free people 
and the loyal subjects of a generous king. I 
move, sir, for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
I tile representation of England and Wales. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. fabric of civil society into hiId, and 

^ ^ which England would perhaps never recover 

EnolisumeNi look at Ireland ! \Yhat do you be* the shock* 
hold? — a beautiful country with wonderful agri- 


cultural and commercial advantages — the link 
between America and Europe — the natural 
resting-place of trade on its way to either 
hemisphere ; indented with havens, watered by 


RUSSIAN AND TURKISH TREATIES.* 

I shall endeavour, in discharging the duty I 
have undertaken, to avoid a spirit of partisan- 


deep and numerous rivers, with a fortunate ship, which, in a question of this kind, would 

^ — J ^ 4 •.» it ..«t. « ' 


climate, and a soil teeming with easy fertility, he peculiarly out of place, and simply to pre- 
and inhabited by a bold, intrepid, and— with sent to the House the facts which I conceive 
all their faults— a generous and enthusiastic should induce the noble lord at the head of the 

foreign department, to furnish the House and 
Such is natural Ireland; what is artificial the public with the documents I seek to have 
Ireland? Such is Ireland as God made her; produced- The motion I have risen to make is 
what is Ireland as England made her? this : “ That an humble address he presented to 

This fine country is laden with a population! bis Majesty, that be will be graciously pleased 
the most miserable in Europe. Your domestic, to give directions that there he laid before this 
Bwine are better housed than the people. Har<. House, copies of any treaty or treaties which 
vests, the most abundant, are reaped by men have been concluded between the Russian and 
with 6tar>’ation in their faces; famine covers a Turkish Governments since the 1st of January 
fruitful soil; and disease inhales a pure atmo- 1833, and which have been officially comrouni* 
sphere ; all the great commercial facilities of the cated to the British Government ; together with 
country are lost ; the deep rivers, that should copies of any correspondence between his 
circulate opulence, and turn the machinery of a Majesty’s Government and the Russian and 
thousand manufactures, flow to the ocean with- Turkish Governments, relative to the said 
out wafting a boat or turning a wheel, and the treaties.” 


wave breaks in solitude in the silent magnifi- I proceed at once to tlie statement of the 
cence of deserted and shipless harbours. facts, the incidents, and the documents, on 

Instead of being a source of wealth and which I rely. I shall not take any remote 
revenue to the empire, Ireland cannot defray period, but commence at the autumn of the 
her own expenses, or pay a single tax. Instead year 1831. In the autumn of that year, the 
of being a bulwark and fortress, she debilitates, forces of the Pacha of Egypt began their march ; 
exhausts, and endangers England, and offers on the 3d of December 1831, the siege of Aero 
an allurement to the speculators in universal was commenced; in May 1832 Aero fell; n>ra- 
fuio, him proceeded on his march, and advanced into 

The great mass of her enormous population is Syria; on the 14th of June, Damascus was taken, 
alienated and dissociated from the state; the In July 1832 another great battle was fought, 
influence of the constituted and legitimate and Ibrahim advanced upon Taurus ; he passed 
authorities is gone; a strange, anomalous, and it. Any one who will give the slightest examina- 
unexampled kind of government has sprung up I tion to the relative position of the two armies 
from the public passions; and exercises a des- must see that the success of Ibrahim was inevi- 
potic sway over the great mass of the com- table. This was the state of affairs in July 1832. 
munity; while the class inferior in numbers. What was the course adopted by Turkey? She 
but accustomed to authority, and infuriated at applicdforaidtoEngland. I’he fact is admitted, 
its loss, are thrown into formidable reaction, in a speech made by the noble lord in this House 
The most ferocious passions rage from one ex- on the 11th of July 1833. It was further ad- 
tremity of the country to the other. Hundreds mitted by the noble lord, that if this country 
and thousands of men, arrayed with badges, bad then thought proper to interfere, its inte^ 
cathcr in the south; and the smaller factions, lerenco would have been effectual, 
with discipline and arms, are marshalled in Ixjrd Palmerstox— N o. 
the north The country is strewed with the Mr SnEiL— It is so stated. It Las also been 

nntcrials of civil commotion, and seems like stated, but I know not whether on good author- 

one vast magazine of powder, which a spark — 

ini"bt ignite into an explosion that would shako • Speewi in the House of Commons, March 17. 18JA 


one 
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ity.thattLe application of Turkey to this country 
for assistance was sustained by Eussia, which 
power is said to have intimated her wish, or 
solicited, that the aid asked by Turkey should 
be given : England refused her assistance. Tliat 
fact will not be questioned; it remains to bo 
eiplained. It was asked at the time, why assist- 
ance was not given to our ancient ally? But 
the events which subsequently happened, gave 
retrospective force to the interrogatory; for it is 
impossible not to ask, with a sentiment stronger 
than mere curiosity, why it was that Turkey, 
when she sought our assistance, was thrown upon 
Russia as her only resource? The refusal Lav- | 
ing been given, is it not a most extraordinary 
circumstance that England sent an ambassador 
to Constantinoplo 1 The war began in October 
1831; Acre fell in May 1832; Damascus, in June 
1832; the Taurus was passed; aidwas asked from 
and refused by England ; and yet no ambassa- 
dor was sent from Englandl Let the noble lord, 
if he will have the goodness to note Uie ques- 
tions I ask in the course of my statement, tell 
os how it happened that the war had been con- 
cluded two months before the English minis- 
ter arrived at Constantinople ? The battle of 
Koniah was fought on the 21st of September 
1832; and although this progress of Ibrahim 
attracted the attention of Europe, it docs not 
seem to have induced the English cabinet to 
give any acceleration to the movements of my 
Lord Ponsonby. He was appointed, I believe, 
in December 1832; but he did not arrive in 
Constantinople till May 1833, after the battle of 
Koniah bad been fought, and application had 
been made by Turkey to Russia ; and, indeed, 
after— as is stated upon authority, I believe, 
worthy of credit, and which it w^l remain for 
the noble lord to confirm or contradict — Russia 
had written to the saltan in the language of 
fraternal or diplomatic endearment, making him 
a tender of the assUtance of Russia, whether 
that assistance was required by sea or by land. 
On the 17th of February, the French admiral 
Roussin, arrived at Constantinople, and this 
leads me to remark upon a circumstance deserv- 
^ of noUce. It is this-that not England, but 
rrance, bad no ambassador at Constantinople 
dnrmg the progress of the events I have men- 
tioned. The reason of France being thus situ- 

^ had there as ambassador, having sun- 
^ to the Porte, on the breaking ontof the 

minister, ^bastiani,^ hii^^remov^'? 
mention as a kind of excuse for En^d 
becanse France, having only a cAows Jtl • 

It may be said that we were f «/aim^ 

havemo«thana«cre4T,Wb“m S 

Roossin having arrived^ theCo" 


he, on tlic 19lli of IVliniary, ritnori-stiat.-il with 
the divan, on the fatal to the Turki-h 

empire which must result from calling in Uu«>ia 
as an auxiliary. On the very next day the 
Russian fleet appeared in llie Do^i'Iionia. Tli,-re 
was, however, no immediate disoniharkation. 
The French admiral remonstrated, but llic Eng- 
lish ambassador was not there to remonstrate, 
for Lord Ponsonby was relieving himself at 
Naples from tho fatigues of his diidomatic 
negotiations in Belgium. An efl’ort was made 
by him, however, to induce Ibrahim to rvtrcat, 
but all it led to was the raising a question re- 
specting the possession of Armenia In tliat 
question, Admiral Roussin said he would not 
interfere, not wishing to concern himself in tho 
domestic quarrels of the parties. Ho accord- 
ingly retired, and 20,000 Russians encamped on 
the Asiatic shore of tho Bosphorns. Complete 
possession having been taken of Constantinople, 
Count Orloff arrived, if not before Lord Pod- 
sonby, to much better purpose ; for, whilst be 
seemed to he engaged in the show and festivities 
of the capital, on the illuminations of their 
Ser^lio, be was all the while effecting a clandes- 
tine treaty with the sultan, not only without 
the intervention, but without the knowledge of 
the English or French embassies. Tiiat was the 
treaty of the Sth of July, the production of 
which I seek from the noble lord. I have now, 
by a succinct narrative, brought down my state- 
ment to that important period, the 8tb of July 
1833, the date of the subjugation of Turkey ; no^ 
I hope, of the disbononr of England. was 

that treaty known by the noble lord ? I may 
mention, by the way, a remarkable circumstance 
which took place in the House of Commons on 
the 11th of July. 

My honourable friend who sits beside me 
(the member for Coventry) moved for certain 
papers respecting the recent transactions between 
Russia, Turkey, and Mebemet All. On that 
occasion the noble lord opposite prononoced a 
speech, reflecting the highest credit on bis diplo- 
matic abilities. The noble lord stated, as a 
reason for not prodneing the papers, that events 
to which they related could hardly be said to be 
brought to a close, and that the documents 
asked for ought not to be produced, till a <Uplo- 
matic wind-up had been arrived at. But he 
expressed sentiments worthy of a proselyte of 
Mr Canning, observing that it was quite a mis- 
take to suppose that England was not prepared 
to go to war if honour and dignity requir^ it ; 
mentioning, at the same time, that assistance 
had been refused to Turkey. This being oa tbe 
nth of July, the noble lord, of course, was not 
aware of the treaty of tbe 8tb of July. How 
did the English public become acquainted with 
that treaty 1 Or perhaps, tbe more proper ques- 
tion would be-~bow did tho noble lord become 
acquainted with it? The noble lord obtained 
his first information touching, I will not say, 
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Ihe details and particalars, but the substance of 
that treaty, from a letter which appeared in the 
Momiixg Herald on the 2lst of August 1833, 
from its correspondent at Constantinople, In 
this letter it was stated that Count Orloff had 
succeeded completely in throwing dust into the 
eyes of the English and French ambassadors ; 
for that, whilst he appeared to be absorbed in all 
the gaieties of the Turkish metropolis, he was in 
reality prosecuting the deep and dark designs 
which Russia had so long entertained; and that 
on the 8th of July he had induced the sultan to 
conclude au offensive and defensive treaty, ad- 
mitting the virtual surrender to Russian dominion 
of all the rights of Turkey. 

The particulars of that treaty, beyond three 
articles, the Avriter did not pretend to know; 
but he added, that the next day Count Orloff 
set off for St Petersburgh ; that the greatest 
confusion and dismay prevailed among the other 
diplomatic bodies ; and that they had despatched 
couriers to their respective courts. This letter 
was brought under the attention of the Honse of 
Commons on the24th of August, by thebonourable 
and gallant member for Westminster ; on which 
occasion the noble lord stated in his place, that of 
the treaty of the 8th of July he officially knew 
nothing whatever ; the only information he had 
upon the subject being through the medium of 
the public journals, upon whoso activity he 
passed a just panegyric— an activity which cer- 
tainly, on that occasion, much surpassed that of 
the agents of the Government The noble lord, 
on that occasion, admitted a second time that 
Turkey had asked for assistance from England 
before applying for it to Russia. I have now 
brought myself down to the 24th of August 
1833. On the 29th of August, the king delivered 
his speech from the throne on the prorogation of 
Parliament With these facts, or these rumours 
which, at all events, ultimately turned out fatal 

facts with all these circumstances before it — 

the cabinet advised his Majesty to declare in his 
speech from the throne — and that speech must 
constilutioually be considered the speech of his 
Majesty’s ministers— that the relation between 
Turkey and England remained undisturbed. 

Let the House bear in mind that the noble 
lord, if he had not received the despatch for- 
warded to him on the 9th of July, certainly had 
had his attention called to the treaty of the 8th 
of July or the 14th of August ; and yet persuades 
his colleagues to advise his Majesty to say on the 
29th of August: 

*'The hostilities which had disturbed the 
peace of Turkey have been terminated ; and you 
may bo assured that my attention will be c.are- 
fuUy directed to any events which may affect 
the present state or the future independence of 
that empire.” 

I now pass at once to the month of October in 
the same year. In October M. La Gren4e, the 
French cAaryl Saffairts, addressed a letter to 


Count Nesselrode of a most remarkable kind. 
Considering the close junction which subsisted 
between the courts of St James’s and the Tui- 
leries — a junction which I hope still continues 
— considering the fidelity of that alliance to be 
mutual — it is hardly too much to look upon this 
note as if it came from the noble lord himself, 
sitting in Downing Street. This note of M. La 
Grende was written in October, but was not 
published in Paris till the 23d of December 1833, 
when it came before the whole of the European 
public. I pray the particular attention of the 
Honse to this note. Our attention has lately 
been directed to matters of domestic interest 
and immediate pressure ; but be it remembered, 
that events are now going on which are fraught 
with consequences which may affect our domes- 
tic interests as much as others which only appear 
larger because more near. The note of M. La 
Grende to Count Nesselrode runs thus : 

“'fhe undersigned Chargd d’ Affaires of his 
Majesty the King of the French, has received 
orders to express to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burgh the profound affliction felt by the French 
Government, on learning the conclusion of the 
treaty of the 8th of July last, between his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia and the Grand 
Seignior. In the opinion of the king’s govern 
ment, this treaty assigns to the mutual relations 
existing between the Ottoman empire and Russia 
a new character, against which the powers of 
Europe have a right to protest.” 

To this note. Count Nesselrode replied in the 
following cant, offensive, and almost contume- 
lious language : 

“ It is true that this act changes the nature of 
the relations between Russia and the Porte, for 
in the room gf long-continued hostilities it sub- 
stitutes that friendship and that confidence, in 
which the Turkish Government will henceforth 
find a guarantee for its stability and necessary 
means of defence, calculated to ensure its pre- 
servation, In this conviction, and guided by 
the purest and most disinterested intentions, 
bis Majesty the Emperor is resolved, in case of 
necessity, to discharge faithfully the obligations 
imposed on him by the treaty of the 8th of Jnly, 
thus acting as if the declaration contained in the 
note of Monsieur La Grende had no existence. 

*‘St Petersburgh, October 1833.” 

This note is taken from the A ugshurgh Gazette, 
to which it purports to have been transmitted in 
a letter from Paris on the 23d of December. 
Here let one remark be made, which will not 
trench on the distinct classification of facts. If 
the French Government remonstrated, it is to 
be presumed that the noble lord did not remain 
silent. Where is his correspondence? Was a 
note as affronting written in reply, or was it 
even couched in more caustic phraseology, and 
in the same style of contemptuous repudiation 
as the article in the St Peterdiurgh Qazeltey 
on the presumption of our interference in the 
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^.iKofPotod! To return to dates 


away, and instead of procuetlin^ to Smyrna, 
gave a preference to a more distant ami less 
commodious harbour, where, however, Itnssian 
infinence was not quite so predominant as in 
that celebrated haven. The glory of this exj.. di- 
tion belongs to the First Lord of the A-lmiralty ; 
hut it is to be conjectured that the achievement 
was suggested hy the genius of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affaire. But in what did it result? 
That remains to be told ; and, for the satisfac- 
tion of that curiosity, I, this night, afford an 
opportunity. Parliament met on the 5th. 'Ihe 
kind’s speech informed us that the integrity o 
thc'’port6 was. for the future, to bo preserved 
(the sultan having been first stripped and then 
manacled), and that his Majesty continued to 
receive assurances which did not disturb his 
' confidence that peace would be preserved. The 
Duke of Wellin^n, in another place, adverted 


iflftiTS 01 — -- addressed cave a preterence lo ...... 

-ontheUtofJonuary.Po^diBorg commodious harbour, where, however, IbisMan 

,h. King ot the Fruuch,audou that “Zl was not quite so ,,.u,Jou,i„a„t a, in 

sccn.pUshed Coriicau P™ Tat oulebrated haven. Tl.eglory of Ihi.s ex,...li- 

Phiiip an eulogium, tion belongs to the First Lord of tl.e A.lnnralty •, 

tions, charactenstic of both- of the pa y conjectured that tlio acloevcment 

Wul'ged in. and Pf ^ “ 'Vie^.el hy The genius of the Secretary for 

pleased to accept the holy panecpjTic, y y • Affairs. But in what did it result? 

Lr. in bringing up the address. M. Bignon foreign ^anj^ 15 

deliv;red a speech, which was re«uved '^bTcLsity. I, this night, afford an 

equal surprise and acclamatiou. He oDDortuoity Parliament met OQ the 5th. The 

£, conduct of Russia towards Poland and Md »MOrtu“ ^ „f 

Southern Europe to Napoleon, provided Napo^ , 4 K f wr^iM he t^reserved The 

Icon would eive him what be called at once in confidence that peace would be 

diction-the key of his Duke of WeUin^n. m another 

own house-Constontioople. That offer was to the 
refused; the consequences were foreseen by retorted Adnauople 
Napoleon. M. Bignon then warned France to the treaty of A^ianople there was, 
be^ of the advances of Russian power in the nothing that mfnnged npon our righte as to t e 
East, and denounced, whUe he revealed her navigation of the Black f ea; and it is to be 
policy, and invoked his countrymen to awaken recoUected that whatever the First Lord of the 
to a sense of the insults offered to the dignity of Treasury might have said, the Secretary for 
France, and the violation offered to her rights. Foreign Affairsdeclared that- ‘whilehodMir^ 
To this epeecb, the Duke de BrogUe made an peace, of war he was not in the least afraid. In 
answer conspicuous in itself, and which his this House no interrogatories were put On the 
enhsequent conduct rendered still more remark- 24th of Fehmary the foUowing paragraph 
able. Ho expressed his unqualified concurrence appeared in the Olobe, which, from its being 
in all that had been said, and thanked M. Big- the supposed organ of Government, deserves 
non for having given expression to the senti- great attention, the more especially as we are 
meats which he and -his colleagues entertained, left to the newspapers for our intelligence. 
On the very next day, this very man went down That article stated : 

to the Chamber, and made a speech which was "Another treaty between Russia and Turkey 
received with astonbhmeut hy both countries, has been concluded at St Petershurgh, which 
He contended that no violation of treaty bad was signed hy Achmet Pacha on the 29tli of last 
taken place, expressed satisfaction with Russian month. . . . Enough has transpired to 

policy, and stated that there had been no mate- satisfy the most jealous that its spirit is pacific, 
rial alteration made respecting the passage of and indeed advantageons to the Turkish empire, 
the Dardanelles. M. Thiers, in reply to M. The Porto is relieved from the pressure of the 
Mauguin, said nearly the same thing ; and, al- eng^ements imposed upon her at Adrianople ; 
though La Grende’s note was yet fresh in every and we understand that the principalities, with 
memory, and the Duke of Broglie's approval of the exception of Silistria, will shortly be evacu- 

I Bignon’s speech was rinpng in every ear, ex- ated, and the sum exacted by the former treaty 
pr^ed no sort of discontent at any one of the reduced one-third. Such relaxations of positive 
incidents wluch had taken place. M. Thiers, engagements are proofs either of the moderation 
however, incidentally acknowledged that it was and good sense of Russia, or of the influence which 
a part of the ti^ty, that all vessels of powers at the union of England and France, and the firm 
war with Ruaia should he excluded from the andconcertedlangnageofthose two powers, have 
of the D^an^ei Our own ParUa- acquired in the councils of St Petereburgh.” 
lint February ; Is it not reasonable that this treaty should be 

•W.. 1 , accident ocenrred Imd before the House 1 It is to be observed. 

*nfl fl ♦ plained. Tlie French that in any account of it, either in our journals 

“““ “ a- Zrilunj, not one word i, 

said of the passage of the DardaneUes. The 
and "tL’ m.wT® Prin^Palities of WaUachia and Moldavia, in- 

W n^lv of England," as it has deed, are to be evacuated. That circumstance 

Qeowr. ^ is a mere delusion ; for WaUachia and Moldavia 

PotTpf Secre- are aa much dependent on Russia as if they had 

actually been transferred. Their hospodare are 

of powder without much avail, both fleets saUed virtuaUy nominated by Russia; no Turk can 


ments which he and hiB coUeagrtee entertaiDed. 
On the very next day, this yery man went down 
to the Chamber, and made a speech which was 
received with astonbbment by both coontried. 
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reside in the coantry; and every appointment, 
down to that of the humblest officer, is effected 
through Russian dictation, Silistria is retained 
—the key of the Lower Danube, commanding 
all Bulgaria, and a place so important, that the 
Greek emperors constructed a wall there to pro- 


“7th Article.— The Sublime Porte declares 
the passage of the canal of Constantinople com* 
plctely free and open to Russian merchant 
vessels under merchant flags, from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean, and from the Medi* 
terranean to the Black Sea ; upon the same 


tect their frontier, and guard against the incur, principle the passage is declared free and open 
sions of the barbarians. As to the remission of to all merchant vessels belonging to powers at 
money, that concession is made to an insolvent peace with the Porte. The Porte declares, that 
debtor ; it is not the first time that Russia has under no pretence whatsoever will it throw any 
adopted the same course; the payment of a obstacle in the way of the exercise of this right, 
tribute is of little moment from a country which and engages, above all, never hereafter to stop 
is almost incorporated in her dominions, and ' or detain vessels, either with cai^o or in ballast, 
avill soon meet the fate of so many of the Turk- whether Russian, or belonging to nations with 


ish provinces. But how does this treaty modify which the Porte shall not be in a state of de. 
or affect that of the 8th of July? It does not at dared war,” 


all relate to it. It concerns the treaty of Adrian- 
ople ; and as long as we have nothing else on 
this question, the House is entitled to receive 
adequate informatiou from the Government. 


In the manifesto, published by the Emperor 
Nicholas, on the Ist of October 1829, he says ; 

“ The passage of the Dardanelles and the Bos* 
phorus is henceforth free and open to the com* 


With respect to the Dardanelles, a matter of merce of all the nations of the world.” 
signal importance to England — affecting her Thus the stipulation was, that all nations at 
commerce — affecting not only the navigation of peace (not, be it observed, with Russia, but 


the Eu.vine, but giving Russia a control over 
Greece and the entire Archipelago— it may he 
as well to state with brevity the treaties that 
existed between England and Turkey, and those 
that existed between Russia and Turkey, pre* 
vinus to that regarding which information is 


with the Porte) should enjoy the right of un* 
impeded passage ; but how has that been effected 
by the treaty of the 8th of July? Will it be 
said that nothing was accomplished by the 
Autocrat by that treaty? If so, why was it 
signed without the knowledge of our ambassador, 


demanded. I will not go back to the reign of and in a clandestine and surreptitious way? 
Elizabeth, By the treaty of 1675, concluded by What are its provisions f Do the public jour- 
Sir John Finch, the navigation of all the Turkish tiuls give a just account of it ? Is it true that 
seas was secured to England. In 1809, a little it provides that no vessels belonging to a power 
time after our rupture with the Porte, produced at war with Russia shall enjoy that right? If 
by the attack on the Dardanelles, a new treaty ao, the alteration is palpable ; and if there be no 
was executed, by which the passage of the Dar> express declaration to this effect, let there be an 


danellcs and the canal of Constantinople was 
secured to England. The lltb article pro- 
vided, that in time of peace no ship of war 
should pass, no matter to what coantry it might 
belong. In 1774, by the treaty of Kaynadgi, 
the passage of the Dardanelles was first secured 
to Russian merchant vessels. In 1780 a quarrel 
♦ook place respecting an anned vessel. In 1783 
a new treaty was entered into, and another in 
1792 (that treaty by which the Crimea, just like 
Greece, was declared independent, and then 
absorbed in Russian domination), and by both 
treaties the passage was secured to merchant 
vessels only. 

In 1800 Russia, having obtained the protector- 
ship of the Ionian Islands (their importance we 
felt in 1815, not so much because we desired to 
acquire, os to take them from a power that 
aimed at predominance in the lilediterrancau), 
entered into a treaty, securing the passage to 
the merchant vessels of the islands. In 1812 
tlie treaty of Buchare.st was signed, by which 
Bessarabia was given up to Russia, and all 


alliance, offensive and defensive, and the Porte 
is bound to consider every enemy of Russia as 
I its own : the consequence is precisely the same 
as if the Porte surrendered to Russia the posses* 
sion of the Dardanelles, and the lost of the sal- 
tans is the first satrap of Nicholas the Great. 

There does not appear to be any sound reason 
for withholding this treaty. It has been the 
subject of remonstrance by France— of debate in 
the French Chamber— of diversified commentary 
in the public journals. Why withhold it? 
There must be a strange inconsistency in pub- 
lishing all the enormous answers to protocols 
respecting Belgium, where the transaction is as 
yet incomplete* and in refusing to furnish any- 
thing but materials for surmise on this treaty. 
Ponderous folios of fruitless negotiati ns on the 
affairs of Belgium have been given to the worhL 
Let the Government act upon the principio 
adopted in that cose, and give the English 
people the means of forming a judgment of the 
policy which his Majesty’s ministers have 
adopted in a question where the national honour 


former treaties respecting the Dardanelles were and interest are so deeply involved. It may be 
confirmed. In 1829 the treaty of Adrianople said, “Tmst in the minister, be sure that he 
wassicned and with respect to the Dardanelles, wUl not desert his duty, or acquiesce in any 
•ontained the foUowing passage : measure incompatible with the honour of Eng* 
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hnd.” I stonld be disposed to do so, when I 
Uke into account that the Secretary for Foreign 
Aflaiis was a political follower of Jlr Caoning, 
who considered the interests and the honour of 
England as so closely blended, and altboiigb the 
noble lord may have abandoned the opinions on 
domestic policy which were entertained by Mr 
Canning where be was in the wrong, it is to be 
presnmed that be adhered with a closer tenacity 
to those opinions in foreign policy where Mr 
Canning was in the right. But this ground of 
confidence in the noble lord is modified, if not 
countervailed, by the recollection, that in many 
recent transactions he has been baffled by that 
power which has gathered all the profligate 
nobility of Europe together, in order to com* 
pound a cabinet of Machiavellian mercenaries to 
maintain the c.ause of slavery through the world. 
Look at Belgium— look at the Russian-Butch 
loan, 'flic noble lord, aUhougb guided by the 


Prince of Benevento, has lo-t hi> waj- in tlie 
labyrinth which Russia has prcp.-ir d for him 
and Poland. “Wo shall,” he c.\cl.atiHeil, •• re- 
monstrate." We did remonstrate, aii-l de- 
spatched Lord Durham to St PetcrHbutgb (uliy 
was not Sir Stratford Canning there!), and wli.at 
bos been the result? If confidence bo to be 
entertained in the noble lord, it must bo built 
on some firmer basis than bis entertainment of 
the treaty of Vienna. Instead of calling on tlie 
people of England to confide in him, let him 
build his confidence in the English people. They 
are attachc«l to peace, but they are not afraid of 
war. Our fleet could blow the Russian navy from 
the ocean. England is yet a match for the North- 
ern Autocrat, and there is might euongh left in 
her arm to shatter the colossus that bestrides 
the sea by which Europe is divided from Asia, 
and which has been accounted from time beyond 
record one of the demarcations of the world. 


EARL OF DERBY. 


1799 - 1669 . 


TBE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

[FBOn the conclusion of a speech in the Honse 
of Lords, on the 4th April 1859, when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved.] 

When the vote passed in the other Honse, my 
colleagues and myself were fully and unani- 
mously of opinion that there were only two 
alternatives which it was possible for us to 
select, viz., to take npon ourselves the rosponsi- 
bility of advising her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, as soon as it could be done consistently 
with the discharge of those duties and the per- 
formance of that amount of business which is 
indispensable before a dissolution can take place, 
and thereby making an appeal to the deliberate 
opinion of the conntry; or, in the second place, 
to offer her Majesty our gratitude for past fa- 
Tours, and with a deep sense of her Mtyesty’s 
kindness and confidence, humbly and dutifully 
to tender to her hlajesty the resignation of our 
offices. My Lords, we carefully considered these 

twoaltemaUves, and I can assure your Lonfehips 

that— if we had considered anything but the 
imperative calU of duty-if we had not been 
prepared to sacrifice our private convenience to 
the public interest^ there was not one of my 
colleagues who would not, with me, joyfully 
aoeepted the aitemativc I have pointed out— who 
would not have embraced with satUfaction the 
opportunity of reUeving himself from the cares.* 
Uboure, and responsihilities of office, and who 


would not have contentedly withdrawn into the 
retirement of private life. 

My Lords, the interests at stake were too great 
to permit os to oousider our private feelings and 
personal conveniences. There was the critical 
state of affairs abroad as well as at homo, and 
... 1 believe that the preservation of the public 
peace of Europe, if it is still to be maintained, 
will bo seriously endangered by any change in 
the preseut composition of her Majesty's Oovem- 
ment My Lords, I speak this not boastfully as 
to myself and my colleagues, hut I know that 
there is no country in Europe in which the 
lovers of peace do not look with serious appre- 
hensions to the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment and the substitution of a government 
presided over either by the noble viscount the 
member for Tiverton, or the noble lord the 
member for the city of London. My Lords, we 
are not insensible to the inconvenience of a 
disaolution at the present moment, to the delay 
which it will cause in the conduct of public 
business, to the various evils which are insepa' • 
able from a dissolution of Parliament at this 
season of the year ; hut, believing that it. Is 
essential that the country should have an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing an opinion, and of apply- 
ing, at the earliest possible opportunity, a remedy 
for the present unsatisfactory state of things, wi- 
thought it our duty respectfully to tender our 
advice to her Majesty that she would be pleased 
to sanction as early a dissolution of Parliament 
as shall be compatible with the state of public 
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ousmess ; and, if her Majesty should not he 
pleased to approve of that suggestion, we humhly 
and unanimously tendered to her Majesty the 
resignation of the offices we held. Though not 
insensible to the inconvenience of either course, 
her Majesty graciously intimated her pleasure 
that we should contiaue to hold our offices, and 
her Majesty sanctioned an appeal to ho made to 
the judgment and decision of the people. 

My Lords, to that appeal I look with confi- 
dence. But the country will greatly mistake the 
character of that appeal if it supposes that the 
question which is submitted to it is, whether 
this or that measure of reform should he adopted, 
and whether this or that clause or provision 
should be inserted in the hill. We have redeemed 
our pledge to propose to Parliament what we 
thought would have satisfied the reasonable 
expectations of the House of Commons, and 
would have shown the conciliatory spirit in 
which we undertook the question. But, my 
Lords, after the vote of the House of Commons 
on this subject we hold ourselves free from the 
provisions of that hill, and free to reconsider the 
whole question anew, without prejudice and 
with due deliberation. The course adopted by 
the other House on the motion of the noble lord 
the member for the city of London [Lord John 
Bussell] will have this effect, that no single 
member of that House, who may be unconnected 
with office, will be by bis vote pledged to one 
single provision of that measure. The princi- 
ples and details of any new bill will be as open 
to consideration and deliberation as they were 
before our measure was submitted to Parlia- 
ment. I know some of my friends in the House 
of Commons have been threatened that, if they 
go to the hustings, they must go with this bill 
round their necks, and they have been defied 
in such a case to meet a popular constituency. 

I say nothing about the hustings, because that is 
not a place where calm deliberation always pre- 
vails, but where passion and clamour often carry 
the day. But 1 am satisfied that, where aay 
constituency will calmly and fairly consider the I 
merits and demerits of that measure, they will ! 
be of opinion the bill we ofi'ered was a large, 
liberal, and useful measure of reform, and one 
which, while largely extending the advantages 
of the franchise and admitting many of the lower 
classes, yet did not indiscriminately admit such 
a number as to overbear nil other classes, and 
enable the lower classes to monopolise the repre- 
sentation. The Hon.se of Commons, however, 
has thought fit to proliibit the discussion of 


that measure. The amendment of the noble 
lord will have the effect of postponing for another 
year the settlement of the question of reform. 
It will have the effect of creating serious incon- 
venience to the public interests by the interrup- 
tion of useful and necessary legislative measures, 
by the check it will give to commercial specula- 
tion, by apprehensions of the possible conse- 
quences of a change of ministry, and of danger 
to the peace of Europe. I know all this ; and I 
know, too, that the vote which the House of 
Commons has pronounced will not have the 
effect, in the slightest degree, of establishing 
any principle of parliamentary reform. 

My Lords, we do not appeal to the country on 
the subject of parliamentary reform, still less do 
we appeal to the country on the particular pro- 
visions of that bill We appeal to the country 
on a much larger and broader question— whether 
the present state of the House of Commous— 
split up as it is into hundreds of petty parties, 
any one of which is unable to conduct the busi- 
ness of the country, but which are able, by 
combining together, to obstruct any government 
that may be formed— shall receive the continued 
support and confidence of the people of England? 
We appeal to them as men who have endea- 
voured faithfully to discharge the duties of our 
office, who have endeavoured to deserve the 
confidence which the House of Commons has 
withheld, and the confidence which our sovereign 
has been pleased to renew in us ; we appeal to 
them to know whether they will entrust the 
preparation of a measure of reform to those who 
would approach it in a calm and deliberate 
spirit, and discuss it in a moderate and temper- 
ate tone, or whether they would entrust the 
preparation of such a measure to men who have 
embarked upon the wild and visionary schemes 
of the honourable member for Birmingham, and 
the hardly less dangerous and visionary proposi- 
tions of the right honourable gentleman the 
member for Carlisle, the partner of tlie noble 
lord in concocting this resolution. We appeal to 
them whether, as lovers of fair dealing, and 
plain and straightforward conduct in public 
men. they would sanction the overthrow of a 
ministry who, in honourably endeavouring to 
discharge their duty, have fallen, not in pursu- 
ance of a difference of opinion brought forward 
in fair parliamentary conflict, but who have 
been overthrown in consequence of the success— 
the undesen’ed, but I will not call it the unanti- 
cipated success— of what, not to use an offensive 
expression, I will term an ingenious manoeuvre. 


lord maca ula y. 
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1800-1850. 


ON COPYEIGHT. 


[From a speech delivered in a committee of the 
House of Commons, April 6, 1842. On Sd 
March 1842 Lord Mahon obtained permission to 
bring in a bill to amend the law of copyright. 
By its provisions copyright was extended to the 
term of twenty-five years from the death of an 
author. The plan suggested by Lord Macaulay 
in his speech was, with some slight alterations, 
adopted. Dr J. G. Holland, in speaking of the 
necessity of a copyright law between England 
and America, lays down very clearly in what a 
copyright really consists : “ If there is anything 
to which a man has a right, it is to that which 
he creates, or that which his culture and labour 
bring into fresh comhinations for the use of the 
world. The first factor in the value of a book 
is Its antborsbip. The first man who does any 
work npoD a book is the author. The question 
of publication depends, or is supposed to depend, 
upon the quality of that work. Until the author 
is fairly paid for his work, no man — publisher 
or reader— has a right to appropriate it any 
more than be bos a right to steal a sixpence 
from a neighbour’s pocket. . . . The primary, ' 
vital valne of every book is given to it by its 
author, and this, in equity, he never alienates. 
He should be able to win a return for bis value 
from every man sU over the world who chooses 
to purcbaso the volume that conveys it”] 

The present state of the law is this. The 
author of a work has a certain copyright in that 
work for a term of twenty-eight years. If be 
should live more than twenty-eight years after 
the publication of the work, he retains the copy- 
right to the end of his life. 

My noble friend does not propose to m.'ike 
any addition to the term of twenty-eight years. 
But be proposes that the copyright shall last 
twenty.five years after the author’s death. Thus 
my noble friend makes no addition to that terra 
which is certain, hut makes a very large addi- 
tion to that term which is uncertain. 

My plan is different. I would make no addi- 
bon to the nnceitain term ; but I would make a 
l«^e addition to the certain terra. I propose to 
add fourteen years to the twenty-eight years 
which law now allows to au author. His 
wpy^ght will, in this way, last tiU his death, 
or till the expiration of forty-two years, which- 

mSL ^ satisfaction of the 

committee that my phm wiU be mow beneficial 


to literature and to literary men than the plan 
of my noble friend. 

It must surely, sir, be admitted that the pro- 
tection which wo give to books ought to be dis- 
tributed as evenly as possible, that every book 
should have a fair share of that protection, and 
no book more than a fair share. It would evi- 
dently be absurd to put tickets into a wheel, 
with different numbers marked upon them, and 
to make writers draw, one a term of twenty- 
eight years, another a term of fifty, another a 
terra of ninety. And yet this sort of lottery is 
what my noble friend proposes to establish- I 
know that we cannot altogether exclude chance. 
You have two terms of copyright; one certain, 
the other uncertain; and we cannot, I admit, 
get rid of the uncertain term. It is proper, no 
doubt, that an author’s copyright should last 
during his life. But, sir, though we cannot 
altogether exclude chance, we can very much 
diminish the share which chance most have in 
distributing the recompense which we wish to 
give to genius and learning. By every addition 
which we make to the certain term we diminish 
the infiuence of cbanco ; by every addition 
which we make to the uucertaiu term we in- 
crease the influence of chauce. I shall make 
myself best understood by putting cases. Take 
two eminent female writers, who died within 
our own memory, Madame D'Arblay and Miss 
Austen. As the law now stands, Miss Austen’s 
charming novels would have only from twenty- 
eight to thirty-three years of copyright. For 
that extraordinary woman died young: she died 
before her genius was fully appreciated by the 
world. Madame D’Arblay outlived the whole 
generation to which she belonged. The copy- 
right of her celebrated novel “Evelina” lasted, 
under the present law, sixty-two years. Surely 
this inequality is suflicicutly great — sixty-two 
years of copyright for “Evelina,” only twenty- 
eight for “ Persuasion.” But to my noble friend 
this inequality seems not great enough. Ho 
proposes to add twenty-five years to Madame 
D’Arbla/s term, end not a single day to Miaa 
Austen’s term. He would give to “ Persua- 
sion” a copyright of only twenty-eight years, 
as at present, and to “Evelina” a copyright 
more than three times as long — a copyright of 
eighty-seven years. Now, is this rcosonable ? 
See, on the other hand, the operation of my 
plan. I make no addition at all to Madame 
D’Arblay'a term of sixty-two years, which is, in 
my opinion, quite long enough; but I extend 
Miss Austen’s term to forty-two years, which is, 
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m my opmion, not too much. Yon see, sir, not whom I tike, hut take Fielding. His early 

that at prwent, chance has too much sway in this works arc read only by the curious, and would 

nmttw; that at present the protection which not be read even by the curious, but for the 
the state gives to letters is very unequally fame which he acquired in the later part of his 
f lou see that if my noble friend's plan life by works of a very different kiud!^ What is 
be adopted, more will -be left to chance than the v.ilue of the “Temple Beau ” of the “In- 
under the present system, and you will have trigoing Chambermaid,” of half-a-dozen other 
such inequalities as are unknown under the pre- plays of which few gentlemen have even heard 
sent systerm You see also that, under the the names? Yet to these worthless pieces mv 
system which I recommend, we shall have, not noble friendwouldgiveaterm of copyrightlon^ 

perfect certainty, not perfect equality, but much ' by more than twenty years than that which'he 


less uncertainty and inequality than at present. 

But this is not all. My noble friend’s plan is 
not merely to institute a lottery in which some 
writers will draw prizes and some will draw 
blanks. It is much worse than this. Ilis lot- 


would give to “Tom Jones” and “Amelia.” 

Go on to Burke. His little tract, entitled 
“The Vindication of Natural Society,” is cer- 
tainly not without merit; but it would not be 
remembered in our days if it did not bear the 


tery is so contrived that, in the vast majority of name of Burke. To this tract my noble friend 


case.':, the blanks will fall to the best books, 
and the prizes to books of inferior merit. 

Take Shakespeare. My noble friend gives a 
longer protection than I should give to “Love’s 
Labour's Lost,” and “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
but he gives a shorter protection than I should 
give to “Othello” and “Macbeth." 

Take Milton. Milton died in 1674. Tlie 
copyrights of Milton’s great works would, ac- 
cording to my noblo friend’s plan, expire in 
1699. “Comus" appeared in 1634, the “Para- 
dise Lost” in 1668. To “Comus,” then, my 
noble friend would give sixty-five years of copy- 
right, and to the “Paradise Lost” only thirty- 
one years. Is that reasonable? “Comus” is 
a noble poem: but who would rank it with the 
“Paradise Lost?" My plan would give forty- 
two years both to the “ Paradise Lost” and to 
“ Comus.” 

Let us pass on from Milton to Dryden. My 
noble friend would give more than sixty years 
of copyright to Dryden’s worst works; to the 
encomiastic verses on “ Oliver Cromwell,” to the 
“Wild Gallant," to the “Rival Ladies," to 
other wretched pieces os bad as anything written 


would give a copyright of near seventy years. 
But to the great work on the French Kevolution^ 
to the “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” 
to the letters on the Regicide Peace, he would 
; give a copyright of thirty yeai-s, or little more. 

And, sir, observe that I am not selecting here 
and there extraordinary instances in order to 
make up the semblance of a case. I am taking 
the greatest names of our literature in chrono- 
I logical order. Go to other nations; go to re- 
j mote ages; you will still find the general rule 
the same. 'There was no copyright at Athens 
or Rome; hut the history of the Greek and 
Latin literature illustrates my argument quite 
as well as if copyright bad existed in ancient 
^times. Of all the plays of Sophocles, the one to 
which the plan of my noble friend would have 
given the roost scanty recompense would have 
been that wonderful masterpiece, the “(Edipus 
at Colonos.” Who would class together the 
“Speech of Demosthenes against his Guard- 
ians" and the “Speech for the Cro\vn?" My 
noble friend, indeed, would not class them 
together. For to the “ Speech against the 
Guardians” he would give a copyright of near 


by Flecknoe or Settle' hut for “Theodore and seventy years ; and to the incomparable “Speech 
Honoria,” for “Tancred and Sigismuuda," for , for the Crown" a copyright of less than half that 
“ Ciraon and Iphigenia,” for “ Palamou and length. Go to Rome. My uoble friend would 
Arcite," for “Alexander’s Feast," my noble give more than twice os long a term to Cicero’s 
friend thinks a copyright of twenty-eight years ' juvenile declamation in defence of Roscius 
sufiicient. Of all Pope's works, that to which my Amerinus as to the “Second Philippic.” Go 
noble friend would give the largest measure of to France; my noble friend would give a far 
protection is the volume of pastorals, remark- longer term to Racine's “Frires Ennemis" than 


able only as the production of a boy. John- 
son’s first work was a translation of a “Book of 
Travels in Abyssinia,” published in 1735. It 
was so poorly executed that in his later years 
he did not like to hear it mentioned. Boswell 
once picked up a copy of it, and told his friend 
that he had done so. “ Do not talk about it,” 
said Johnson: “it is a thing to be forgotten.” 


to “Athalie,” and to Moliere’s “Etourdi” than 
to “Tartnffe." Go to Spain. My noble friend 
would give a longer term to forgotten works of 
Cervantes, works which nobody now reads, than 
to “Don Quixote." Go to Germany. Accord- 
ing to my noble friend's plan, of all the works 
ofSclilller, the “Robbers” would be the most 


said Johnson: “it is a thing to be forgotten.” . favoured: of all the works of Goethe, the“Sor- 
To this performance my noble friend would give rows of Werter” would be the most favoured 
Tirotcction during the enormous term of seventy. I thank the committee for listening so kindly 
five Tears To the “Lives of the Poets” he to this long emiineration. Gentlemen will per- 
would give protection during about thirty ccive, I am sure, that it is not from pedantry 
years Well * take Henry Fielding ; it matters that I mention the names of so mony books anU 
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Mithors. But just as, in our debates on civil 
affairs, we constantly draw illuslrations from 
civil history, we must, in a debate about literary 
property, draw our illustrations from literary 
history. Now, sir, I have, I think, shown from 
literary history that the effect of my noble 
friend’s plan would be to give to crude and 
imperfect works, to third-rate and fourth-rate 
works, a great advantage over the highest pro* 
ductiohs of genius. It is impossible to account 
for the facts which I have laid before yoa by 
attributing them to mere accident. Their num- 
ber is too great, their character too uniform. 
We must seek for some other explanation; and 
we shall easily find one. 

It is the law of our nature that the mind shall 
attain its full power by slow degrees, and this 
is especially true of the most vigorous minds. 
Young men, no doubt, have often produced 
works of great merit; but it would be impossible 
to name any writer of the first order whose 
juvenile performances were his best. That all 
the most valuable books of history, of philology, 
of physical and metaphysical science, of divinity, 
of political economy, have been produced by 
men of mature years, will hardly be disputed. 
The cose may not be quite so clear as respects 
works of the imagination. And yet I know no 
work of the imagination of the very highest 
class that was ever, in any age or country, pro- 
duced by a man under thirty-five. Whatever 
powers a youth may have received from nature, 
it is impossible that bis taste and judgment can 
be ripe, that his mind can be richly stored with 
images, that be can have observed the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that be can have studied the nicer 
shades of character. How, as hlarmootel very 
sensibly said, is a person to paint portraits who 
has never seen faces ? On the whole, I believe 
that I may without fear of contradiction, affirm 
this, that of the good books now extant in the 
world, more than nineteen-twentieths were pub- 
lished after the writers had attained the age of 
forty. If this be so, it is evident that the plan 
of my noble friend is framed on a vicious 
principle. For, while he gives to juvenile pro- 
ductions a very much larger proUction than 
they now enjoy, he does comparatively little for 
the works of men in the full maturity of their 
powers, and absolutely nothing for any work 
which is published during the last three years 
of the life of the writer. For, by the existing 
law, the copyright of such a work lasts twenty- 
eight years from the publication ; and my noble 
friend gives only twenty-five years, to be reckoned 
(yon the writer’s deatlu 


What I recommend in that ihu certain term, 
reckoned from the date of pulilicati-oi, ‘-Iiall be 
forty-two years instead of twenty-.-ijhl years. 
In this arrangement there is no unefitainly, no 
inequality. The advantage which I propose to 
give will be the same to every book. No work 
will have so long a copyriglit a.s my nobh- friend 
gives to some books, or so short a copyright a«. 
he gives to others. No copyright will Inst 
ninety years. No copjTight will end in twenty- 
eight years. To every book publi8he<l in the 
course of the last seventeen years of a writer's 
life I give a longer term of copyright than my 
noble friend gives ; and I am confident that no 
person versed in literary history will deny this 
—that in general the most valuable works of an 
author are published in the course of the last 
seventeen years of bis life. I will rapidly 
enumerate a few, and but a few, of the great 
works of English writers to which my plan is 
more favourable than my noble friend's plan. 
To “Lear," to “Macbeth,” to “Othello,” to 
the “Fairy Queen,” to the “ Paradise Lost,” to 
Bacon’s “Novum Organum" and “De Ang- 
mentis,” to Locke’s “Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” to Clarendon’s “History,” to 
Hume’s “History,” to Gibbon’s “History,” to 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations," to Adison’s 
“Spectators,” to almost all the great works of 
Burke, to “Clarissa,” and “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son," to “.Joseph Andrews,” “Tom Jones,” 
and “Amelia,” and, with tlic single exception 
of “ Waverley,” to all the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, I give a longer term of copyright than 
my noble friend gives. Can he match that list? 
Docs not that list contain what England has 
produced greatest in many various ways — 
poetry, philosophy, history, elo«jnence, wit, 
skilful portraiture of life and manners? I 
confidently, therefore, call on the committee to 
take my plan in preference to the plan of my 
noble friend. I have shown that the protection 
wh|ch ho proposes to give to letters is unequal, 
and unequal in the worst way. I have shown 
that his plan is to give protection to books in 
inverse proportion to their merit. I shall move, 
when we come to the third clause of l\ie bill, to 
omit the words "twenty-five years,” and in a 
subsequent port of the same clause I «hnll move 
to substitute for the words “twenty-eiglit 
years,” the words “forty-two years.” I iarnestl/ 
hope that the committee will adopt these'amend- 
ments ; and 1 feel the firmest conviction ^ot my 
noble friend’s bill, so amended, will corap^\ 
great boon on men of letters, with the smaU^ 
possible inconvenience to the publio. 
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THE CITY, ITS SINS AND SORROWS.* 

There is a remarkable phenomenoD to be seen 
on certain parts of our coast. Strange to say, 
it proves, notwithstanding such expressions as 
the stable and solid land, that it is not the land 
but the sea which is the stable element. On 
some summer day, when there is not a wave to 
rock her, nor breath of wind to fill her sail or 
fan a cheek, you launch your boat upon the 
waters, and, pulling out beyond lowest tide 
mark, you idly lie upon her bows to catch the 
»yvery glance of a passing fish, or watch the 
movements of the many curious creatures that 
travel the sea’s sandy bed, or creeping out of 
their rocky homes, wander its tangled mazes. 
If the traveller is surprised to find a deep-sea 
shell embedded in the marbles of a mountain 
peak, how great is your surprise to see beneath 
you a vegetation foreign to the deep! Below 
your boat, submerged many feet beneath the 
surface of the lowest tide, away down in these 
green crystal depths, you see no rusting anchor, 
no mouldering remains of some shipwrecked 
one, but in the standing stumps of trees the 
mouldering vestiges of a forest, where once the 
wild cat prowled, and the birds of heaven, sing- 
ing their loves, had nestled and nursed their 
young. In counterpart to those portions of our 
coast where sea-hollowed caves, with sides the 
waves have polished, and floors still strewed 
with shells and sand, now stand high above the 
level of strongest stream-tides, there stand these 
dead decaying trees— entombed in the deep. A 
strange phenomenon, which admits of no other 
explanation than this, that there the coast line 
has sunk beneath its ancient level 

Many of our cities present a phenomenon as 
melancholy to the eye of a philanthropist, as the 
other is interesting to a philosopher, or geologist 
In their economical, educational, moral, and re- 
ligious aspects, certain parts of this city bear 
palpable evidence of a corresponding subsidence. 
Not a single house, nor a block of bouses, but 
whole streets, once from end to end the homes 
of decency, and industry, and wealth, and rank, 
and piety, have been engulpbcd. A flood of 
ignorance, ond misery, and sin, now breaks end 
roars above the top of their highest tenements. 
Nor do the old stumps of a forest, still standing 
up erect beneath the sea-wave, indicate a greater 
change, a deeper subsidence, than the relics of 
ancient grandeur, and the touching memorials 

"Wien He beheld the citj, He wept over It" (Luke 
KlX. 41). 


of piety which yet linger about these wretched 
dwellings, like evening twilight on the hills- 
like some traces of beauty on a corpse. The 
unfurnished floor, the begrimed and naked 
walls, the stifling, sickening atmosphere, the 
patched and dusty window — through which a 
sunbeam, like hope, is faintly stealing, the 
ragged, hunger-bitten, and sad-faced children, 
the ruffian man, the heap of straw where some 
wretched mother, in muttering dreams, sleeps 
off last night’s debauch, or lies unshrouded and 
uucoffined in the ghastliness of a hopeless death, 
are sad scenes. We have often looked on them. 
And they appear all the sadder for the restless 
play of fancy. Excited by some vestiges of a 
fresco-painting that still looks out from the foul 
and broken plaster, the massive marble rising 
over the cold and cracked hearth-stone, an 
elaborately carved comice too high for shiver- 
ing cold to pull it down for fuel, some stucco 
flowers or fruit yet pendant on the crumbling 
ceiling, fancy, kindled by these, calls up the 
gay scenes and actors of other days — when 
beauty, elegance, and fashion graced these 
lonely halls, and plenty smoked on groaning 
tables ; and where these few cinders, gathered 
from the city dust-heap, are feebly smouldering, 
hospitable fires roared up the chimney. 

But there is that in and about these houses 
which bears witness of a deeper subsidence, a 
yet sadder change. Bent on some mission of 
mercy, you stand at the foot of a dank and 
filthy stair. It conducts you to the crowded 
rooms of a tenement, where— with the exception 
of some old decent widow who bos seen better 
days, and when her family are all dead, and her 
friends are all gone, still clings to God and her 
faith in the dark hour of adversity and amid 
the wreck of fortune — fj>)m the cellar-dens 
below to the cold garrets beneath the roof-tree, 
you shall find none either reading their Bible, 
or even with a Bible to read. Alas I of prayer, 
of morning or evening psalms, of earthly or 
heavenly peace, it may be said the place that 
once knew them knows them no more. But 
before you enter the door-way, raise your eyes 
to the lintel-stone. Dumb, it yet speaks of 
other and better times. Carved in Greek or 
Latin, or our own mother tongue, you decipher 
such texts as these : “Peace be to this house;" 

“ Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it;" “ We have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens;" “Fear God;" or this, “Love 
your neighbour.” Like the mouldering rem- 
nants of a forest that once resounded with the 
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melody of birds, but hears nought now save the 
the angry dash or melancholy moan of breaking 
waves, these vestiges of piety furnish a gauge 
which enables us' to measure how low in these 
dark localities the whole stratum of society has 
sunk. 

Now there are forces in nature which, heaving 
up the crust of our earth, may convert that sea- 
bed again into forest or com land. At this 
moment these forces are in active operation. 
Working slowly, yet with prodigious power, 
they are raising the coasts of Sweden in the old 
world and of Chili in the new. And who knows 
but that these subterrancau agencies, elevating 
our own coasts, may yet restore verdure to those 
deep sea sands — giving back to the plough its 
soil, to waving pines their forest land. And 
thus on our shores, redeemed from the grasp of 
the ocean in some future era, golden harvests 
may fall to the reaper’s song, and tall forests to 
the woodman’s axe. We know not whether this 
shall happen. But I do know, that there is a 
force at work in this world — gentle, yet power- i 
ful — commonly slow in action, hut always sure 
in its results, which, mightier than volcanic 
fires, pent-up vapour, or rocking earthquake, is 
adequate to raise the most sunken masses of 
society, and restore the lowest and longest 
neglected districts of our cities to their old 
level— to set them on the platform even of a 
higher Christianity. 

Can these people ever be raised I Can those 
“phones Uvel” “Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah r* ore questions, distressing questions, 
which, when worn and weary, and disappointed, 
and cast down, and heart-sick, we have been 
often tempted to ask. Of such times, we could 
aay with David: “We bad fainted, xinless we 
had believed to see the goodness of thh Lord in 
the laud of the living." But this voice of God 
came sounding down from heaven, saying: 
“Though ye have lain among the pots, yet ye 
shall bo as the wings of a dove covered with 
ailver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” When 
ready to sink under a sense of our own feeble- 
ness. it said to us : “ The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of augcls; the 
Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy 
place.” To the question, Can these lost ones be 
recovered! the answer came in these bmve, otid 
told, and cheerftd tenns: “I will bring again 

mypeople again from 
the dp^ of the sea, that thy foot may to 
dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the 
ton^e of % d<^ ia the same.” And as he 
stood on the heights of inspiration, looking far 
amy into distant time, and commanding an 

to J the approach, 

mg of the promised event, this glorioim Gcsoel 
cton^: “-niey have sec^thy 

^en tte goings of my Eng in the^ctm^’ 
The smgem went betow, fhe players on S. 


ments followed after; among tli-in v.'t-re the 
damsels playing on timbrels. There is little 
Benjamin with the ruler, tlie prinro.s of .Imliili 
with their council, the princes of Zcbuloii ami 
the princes of Naphtali. Thy God hulli com- 
manded thy strength. Strengthen, 0 God, that 
which Thou hast wrought for us. Sing unto 
God, ye kingdoms of the earth, 0 sing praises 
unto the Lord." 

Yes. To infuse new vigour into his sinking 
energies, a man has only to “remember the 
years of the right hand of the Most High.” 
How does the Gospel of Jesus Christ, crowned 
with triumphs, point her sceptre not to families, 
nor hamlets, nor cities, but whole nations, 
raised from the lowest barbarism and the basest 
vice.s ! 

We cannot despair so long as we do not for- 
get, that the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God, and the grace of God, have nothing to do 
within our shores which they have not done 
already. Are our lapsed classes rude and un- 
cultivated, ignorant and vicious! So were our 
forefathers, when Christianity landed on this 
island. She took possession of it in Jesus’ 
name, and conquered bold savages, whom the 
Romaus could never subdue, by the mild yet 
mighty power of the Gospel. God’s “ hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save, nor is His ear 
heavy that it cannot hear.” Therefore, what- 
ever length of time may be required to evangelise 
our city masses, however long we may be living 
before the period when “a nation shaU be bom 
in a day,” whatever trials of patience we may 
have to endure, whatever tears we may have to 
shed over our cities, our tears are not such as 
Jesus wept, when He beheld Jerusalem. 

No. Jerusalem was sealed to min— doomed 
beyond redemption. Our brethren, our cities, 
are not so. We have not to mourn os those who 
have no hope. As on a summer day I have 
seen the sky at once so shine and shower, that 
every rain-drop was changed by sunbeams into 
a falling diamond, so hopes mingle here with 
fears, and the promises of the Gospel shed sun- 
light on pious sorrows. Weep wo may; weep 
we should— weep and work, weep and pray. 
But ever let our tears he such os were shed by 
Jesus beside the tomb of Lazams, when, while 
groaning, weeping, He hade the bystanders roll 
I away the stone— anticipating tho moment when 
the grave at His command would give up its 
dead, and Lazams be folded, a living brother, 
in the arms that, four days ago, had swathed 
his corpse. Be such our tears. Sustained by 
such anticipations, we shall work all the totter; 
and all the sooner shall our heavenly Father 
receive to His embraces the most wretched of 
these wretched outcasts. Faith may be cart 
down, but faith cannot to destroyed. There is 
no reason, because we are “ perplexed,*’ ever to 
“despair.” For dark as the cloud looks, it 
presents one aspect to the world, and another to 
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the Chnstian. I stand on the side of it that thinks of home, a hroken-heartcd wife, and the 

f mLnt w Iv >. * ^ ^tere best, all 

\ ^ darkness, and beggared and disgraced, they may. “Ah. my 

* I sa^ng, and worthy of learn to “watch and pray that ye enter not 

all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the into temptation.” See there the issue of aU a 
world to save sinners.” With the eye of faith mother’s hopes, and a father’s self-denying and 

proceed noble toil, to educate their promising, studious 
still further to lay bare the state of the city— its boy. In this deep darkness has set for ever a 
sorrows for Christian balm, its sins for Christian brilliant college career. Alas 1 what an end to 

the solemn day of ordination, and the bright 
We have turned your attention to the extent day of marriage, and all those Sabbaths when 
of intemperance, let us now, an affectionate people hung on his eloquent lips! 

II. Attend to the effects of this vice. Oh i if this sacred office, if the constant handling 

Tlie Spartans, a brave, and, although heathens, of things divine, if hours of silent study spent 
in many respects a virtuous people, held intern- over the Word of God, if frequent scenes of 
perance in the deepest abhorrence. When Chris- death, with their most awful and soberinz 


sorrows for Christian balm, its sins for Christian brilliant college career. Alas 1 what an end to 

the solemn day of ordination, and the bright 
We have turned your attention to the extent day of marriage, and all those Sabbaths when 
of intemperance, let us now, an affectionate people hung on his eloquent lips! 

II. Attend to the effects of this vice. Oh i if this sacred office, if the constant handling 

Tlie Spartans, a brave, and, although heathens, of things divine, if hours of silent study spent 
in many respects a virtuous people, held intern- over the Word of God, if frequent scenes of 
perance in the deepest abhorrence. When Chris- death, with their most awful and sobering 
tian parents initiate their children in drinking solemnities, if the irremediable ruin into which 
habits, and — as we have seen and wondered at — degradation from the holy office plunges a man 


teach them to carry their glass to infant lips, 
copy whom they may, the wise old Spartans are 
not their model. Ihey were not more careful 
to train the youth of their country to athletic 
exercises, and from their boyhood and almost 
their mothers’ breasts, to endure hardship as 
good soldiers” of Sparta, than to rear them up 
in habits of strictest, sternest temperance. It 
formed a regular branch of their national educa- 
tion. Why should it not of ours I It would ho 
an incalculable blessing to the community. It 
would do incalculably more to promote domestic 
comfort, to guard the welfare of families, and 


and bis house along with him, if the unspeak- 
able heinousness of this sin in one who held the 
post of a sentinel, and was charged with the 
care of souls — if these do not fortify and fence 
us against success, then, in the name of God, 
“let him that thinketh be standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” You are confident in your strength, 
so was he. You can use without abusing, so 
once could he. I tell you I have seen ministers 
of the Gospel charged by fame, dragged to the 
bar of their church, and degraded before the 
world as drunkards, whom once I would have 
as little expected to fall as I expect some of you 


secure the public good, than other branches of —as you believe it possible that this vice shall 
learning that, while they go to improve the yet degrade me from the pulpit, and cause my 
taste and polish the mind, put no real pith or children to blush at mention of their father's 
power into the man. Well, once a year these name. Such cases are trumpet-tongued. Their 
Greeks assembled their slaves, and, having com- voice sounds the loudest warning. In every 
pelled them to drink to intoxication, they turned such fall we hear the crash of a stately tree, 
them out— all reeling, staggering, besotted, Leave an ungodly world— deaf, stone-deaf to 
brutalised— into a great arena, that the youths the voice of Providence— to quaff their cups, 
who filled its benches might go home from this and make the fall of ministers “the song of 
spectacle of degradation to shun the wine cup, drunkards;” leave them to say that all religion 
and cultivate the virtues of sobriety. Happy is hypocrisy, and see, in such a c^e, but the 
country! thrice happy land! where drunken- dropping of a mask from falsehood s face. Let 
ness was to be seen but once a year, and formed that which emboldens them in sin teach you to 
but an annual spectacle. Alas ! we have no stand in awe. For, when a minister of religion 
need to employ such unjustifiable means even falls, it seems to me as if the old prophet, dis- 
for so good an end! We do not require to get turbed in bis grave by the shock of such an 
UP any annual show, from thJ pulpit to tell, event, had wrapped himself like Samuel in his 
or on the stage of a theatre to represent, its mantle-shroud, and left the dead to cry in your 
accursed, and direful, and disgusting effects, ears, “ Howl, fir-trees, for the cedar is f^lcn. 
The lion is daily ravaging on our streets. He On leaving a church court, where he has seen 
Poes about “seeking whom he may devour.” so strange and dreadful a spectacle as a man of 
^ Once a Tear, indeed, when church courts cultivated mind, a man of literary habits, a 
meet OUT city may present a spectacle which man of honourable position, a man of sacred 
To ’ regard with indifference, but wise n,en cberacUr, sacrifice all-the cause of rel.po^ 
fools r g hazzard the bread of his family, the interests of his 

w^in<' the title of “ Reverend," stands at chUdren, the happiness of hi.s wife, his character, 
man. looj. up, his soul-all to this base indulgence, who after 

there with his head buried in his such a teiriblo proof of the might and mastery 
he bends th ouiverine of this tyrant vice, will be astonished at any 

thingheLyencoilnter in our streets 1 Vet if 
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tlie soul of Paul was “stirred within him, 
when he saw the idolatry of Athens— stirred to 
its deepest depths-1 think that he who can 
walk from this neighbouring castle to yonder 
palace, nor groan in spirit, must have a heart 
about as hard as the pavement that he walks 
on. The degradation of humanity, the ragged 
poverty, the squalid misery, the suffering child- 
hood, the pining, dying infancy, oh, how do 
these obliterate aU the romance of the scene, 
and make the most picturesque street in Chris- 
tendom one of the most painful to travel. They 
call the street in Jerusalem, along which tradi- 
tion says that a bleeding Saviour bore His cross, 
tbe ViaHalofrosa: and I have thought that our 
own street was baptized in the sorrows of as 
mournful a name. With so many countenances 
that have misery stamped on them as plain as if 
it were burned iu with a red-hot iron — hunger 
staring at us out of these hollow eyes — drink- 
palsied men, drink-blotched and bloated women 
— sad and sallow infants who pine away into 
slow death, with their weary heads lying so 
pitifully on the shoulders of some half de- 
humanised woniau— this poor little child, who 
never smiles, without shoe or stocking on bis 
ulcered feet, shivering, creeping, limping along 
with the bottle in bis emaciated han^ to buy a 
parent drink with the few pence that, poor 
hungry creature, he would fain spend on a loaf 
of bread, but dare not — the whole scene is like 
the roll of the prophet, “ written within and 
without, lamentations, mourning, and woe.” 
How has it wrung our heart to see a ragged 
famished hoy looking greedily in at a window 
on the food he has no one to give him, and dare 
not touch— to watch him, as he alternately lifted 
his naked feet, lest they should freeze to the icy 
pavement He starves in the midst of abun- 
dance. Neglected among a people who would 
take more pity on an ill-used horse or a dying 
dog, he is a castaway upon the land. Of the 
throngs that pass heedlessly by him to homes of 
comfort, intent on business or on pleasure, there 
is no one cares for him. Poor wretch I 0 if he 
knew a Bible which none has taught him, how 
might he plant himself before us, and bar oor 
way to church or prayer-meeting, saying, as he 
fixed on us an imploring eye, “Pure religion 
and undeffled before God" is to feed me— is to 
clothe these naked limbs— is to fill up these 
hollow cheeks— is to pour the light of knowledge 
into this darkened soul— is to save me— is not 
to go to house of God or place of prayer, but 
fiwt coming with me to our miserable home, 
“to visit the widow and fatherless in theS 

^ichoti, a»d keep thy garments nnspotled 
from the world. 

Ton can test the tmthot these statements. 
Yon hsTo only to walk along th. street to verify 
them. Yet, bad as it looks, and bad os it S 

the s^travtols not half thoovO. Iknowthal 

some look with suspicion upon onr stalementa. 


They doubt whether matters below are so bad os 
we report. They insinmali! tliat surely wo are 
exaggerating existing evils. Well, tliero ia 
nothing more easy, although tliero might be 
many things more noble, than to lio beneath 
bright 'skies, anil amid gay company, and on a 
flowery sward, and dismiss with an incredulous 
smile the claims of suffering humanity. It were 
more like a man and a Christian to throw your- 
self into the bucket, seize the chain, go down 
Into the pit, and put the matter to the proof. 
We invite you to do that which will rudely 
dissipate every doubt, and bring you up, a 
better and wiser man, to say, with Sheba’s 
queen, “The half was not told mo.” Mean- 
while, come along with me, while I again travel 
over some bygone scenes. 

Look there! In that corpse you see the cold, 
dead body of one of the best and godliest 
mothers it was ever our privilege to know. She 
hod a son. He was the stay of her widowhood 
—so kind, so affectionate, so loving. Some are 
taken away from the “ evil to come;” laid iu the 
lap of mother earth, safe beneath tbe grave's 
green sod, they bear not and heed not tbe storm 
that rages above. Such was not her happy 
fortune. She lived to see that son a disgrace, 
and all the promises of his youth blighted and 
gone. He was drawn into habits of intemper- 
ance. On her knees she pleaded with him. On 
her knees she prayed for him. How mysterious 
are the ways of I^vidence ! She did not live to 
see him changed ; and with such thorns in hei 
pillow, such daggers, planted by such a hand, 
in her heart, she could not live. She sank under 
these griefs, and died of a broken heart We 
told him so. With bitter, burning tears he 
owned it; charging himself with bis mother's 
death — confessing himself a mother’s murderer. 
Crushed with sorrow, and all alone, be went to 
see the body. Alone, beside that cold, dead, 
unreproaching mother, he knelt down and wept 
out bis terrible remorse. After a while be rose. 
You have seen the iron approach the magnet 
Call it spell, call it fascination, call it anything 
bad, demoniacal, but as the iron is drawn to 
the magnet, or as a fluttering bird, fascinated 
by the burning eye and glittering akin of the 
serpent, walks into its expanded, envenomed 
jaws, so was he drawn to the bottle. Unfortu- 
nately— how unfortunate that a spirit bottle 
should have been left there— his eye fell on the 
old tempter. Wondering at his delay, they 
entered the room ; and now the bed holds two 
bodies — a dead mother, and her dead-drunk 
son. What a sight 1 what a hnmbling, horrible 
spectacle 1 And what a change from those 
happy times, when night drew her peaceful 
curtains around the same son and mother — he, 
a sweet babe, sleeping, angel-like, within her 
loving arms t “ How is tbe gold become dim, 
the most fine gold changed t” 

Or look there. The bed be.«l.^ ,>*,R<’b^V;ou 
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have at other visits conversed and prayed with 
one who, in the very bloom and flower of "youth, 
was withering away under a slow decline— is 
empty. The living need it; and so its long, 
and spent, and weary tenant lies now stretched 
out in death, on the top of two rude chests 
beside the window. And as you stand by the 
body— contemplating it — in that pallid face 
lighted up by a passing sun-gleam you see, 
along with lingering traces of no common 
beauty, the calmness and peace which were her 
latter end. But in this hot, sultry, summer 
weather, why lies she there uucoffined? Drink 
has left us to do that last olQce for the dead. 
Her father — how unworthy the name of father — 
when his daughter pled with him for his soul, 
pled with him for her mother, pled with him 
for her little sister, had stood by her dying 
pillow to damn her — fiercely damning her to 
her face. He has left his poor, dead child, to 
the care of others. With the wages he retains 
for drink, he refuses to buy that lifeless form a 
coiTm and a grave! 

Or look there. You have found a young 
man, the victim of an incurable malady, sinking 
into the tomb. Dying is hard enough work 
amid all the comforts which wealth, and kind- 
ness, and piety can command; but in that 
winter time, with the frosty wind blowing 
through the broken panes, be is shivering while 
he seeks in the Bible its precious comforts; and 
how much bis body is emaciated is too plainly 
visible beneath that single threadbare coverlet. 
You could not have stood that; no more could 
we. And where, at our next visit, are the 
warm comforts charity had provided? They 
have gone for drink. Gone for drink 1 For 
such purpose, what incarnate demons have 
plucked the blankets from that wasted form- 
steeling their iron hearts against his cries, his 
struggles, his unavailing tears ? Accursed vice 1 
that can sink man beneath the brutes that 
perish. The barbarous deed was done by a 
father’s hand! That father, instigated and 
aided by her who bad snckled him on her 
breast, a breast twice withered — by worse than 
age, deformed and dried up I 

Did I say sinks man beneath the brutes that 
perish ? It is a libel on creation to speak of a 
drunkard as a brute. The bear, when she 
refuses to desert her cub, when she makes the 
most daring, desperate efforts to protect her off"- 
ipring, when, rearing herself on her hind feet, 
she stands up growling to face the hunter, and 
offers her shaggy bosom to his spear, extorts our 
admiration ; as does the little creature which, 
when the spear is buried in a mother's heart, 
leaps on her dead body, and, giving battle to 
the dogs attempts bravely, though vainly, to 
defend it. Look at this case, and that. How 
beautiful is nature, how base is sin 1 Dr Kane 
tens a story, which excites our pity, of a savage 
nia\ in A,>-^-Tcticregion3, whereGodhas poured 


such aflFection into the bosom of the fiercest ani* 
mals. Noluk, when all other families in the time 
of famine had fled from their sick, remained faith- 
ful to his wife. She was dying. From waging 
fierce battle with the monsters of the deep, scal- 
ing the slippery iceberg, leaping the cracks of 
the ice-floe, homeward over the snowy wastes he 
drove his sledge each night, with food for her. 
The evening of his last visit arrives. He ap- 
proaches the nide stone hut, looks in, and 
through a window sees his wife a corpse, and his 
infant son sucking at her frozen breast. Instinct 
moved him to enter, pinck away the child, and 
make a daring eflbrt to save its life and his own. 
But the burden of a sucking babe, tho pressing 
fears of famine, these mastered parental affec- 
tion ; and, claiming our pity for the grief that 
stood in his eye and wrung his heart, he turned 
tho dogs southward, nor crossed the threshold. 

But what emotions do the cases 1 have told 
you of awaken. To be matched by many and 
surpassed by some that I could tell— samples of 
the stock — what passion can they, what passion 
ought they to move, but the deepest indignation! 
Nor would I, however fiercely it may run, seek 
to stem the flood. The deeper it flows, the 
higher it rises, the stronger it swells and rolls, 
so much the better. I would not seek to stem, 
but to direct it — directing it not against the 
victims, bat against the vice. 

I pray you do not hate the drunkard; be 
hates himself. Do not despise him ; be cannot 
sink so low in your opinion as be is sunk in his 
own. Your hatred and contempt may rivet, 
but %vill never rend his chains. Lend a kina 
hand to pluck him from the mire. With a 
strong band shatter that howl — remove the 
temptations which, while he hates, he cannot 
resist. Hate, abhor, tremble at his sin. And 
for pity's sake, for God's sake, for Christ's sake, 
for humanity's sake, rouse yourselves to the 
question, what can be done ? Without heeding 
others — whether they follow or whether they 
stay — rushing down to the beach, throw your- 
self into the boat, push away, and bend on the 
oar, like a man, to the ^v^eck. Say, I will not 
stand by and see my fellow-creatures perish. 
They ore perishing. To save them I will do 
anything. What luxury will 1 not give up? 
What indulgence will I not abstain from ! What 
customs, what shackles of old habits will I not 
break, that these hands may be freer to pluck 
the drowning from the deep? God my help, 
His Word my law, the love of His Son ray ruling 
motive, 1 shall never balance a poor personal in- 
dulgence against the good of my country and 
the welfare of mankind. Brethren, such resolu- 
tions— such high, and holy, and sustained, and 
self-denying efforts — tho height of this evil 
demands. 

Before God and man, before the Church and 
the world, I impeach intemperance. I charge 
it with the murder of innumerable soula. lo 
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this country, blessed with freedom and plenty, 
the Word of God and theliberties of true religion, 
I charge it as the cause— whatever be their source 
elsewhere— of almost all the poverty, and almost 
all the crime, and almost all the misery, and 
almost aU the ignorance, and almost all the 
irreligion, that disgrace and afflict the land. “ I 


estimate. Some seem to have no confiilence in 
anything but the preaching of the Gospel. To 
one or other of these, or tho combined iniluence 
of them all, they trust for tlio cure of drunken, 
ness— repudiating and deprecating all Icpislative 
interference. Now, I should like as much as 


irreUgion, that disgrace and afflict the land. “I they to see the very lowest of our people so ele. 
am not mad, most noble Festus. I speak the vated m their tastes, with minds so cu tivated, 
words of truth and soberness." I do in my and hearts so sanctified, that they could mist 
conscience believe that these intoxicating sUmu- the temptations which on every hand beset them, 
lants have sunk into perdition more men and But thousands, tens of thousands, are unable to 


women than found a grave in that deluge, which 
swept over the highest hill tops — enguiphing a 
world, of which but eight were saved- As com- 
pared with other vices, it may be said of this, 
Saul has slain bis thousands, but David his 
tens of thousands.” 

III. Ckmsider what cure we should apply to 
this evil. 


do 80. They roust be helped with crutchestiU they 
have acquired the power to walk. They must be 
propped up and fenced round with every possible 
protection until they are “rooted and grounded 
in the love of God.” In the country I have 
often seen a little child, with her sun-browned 
face, and long golden locks, sweet as any flower 
she pressed beneath her naked foot, merry as 


The grand and only sovereign remedy for the any bird that sung from bush or brake, driving 


evils of this world is the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I believe that. There is no mau 
more convinced of that than I am. But he 
rather hinders than helps the cause of religion 
who shuts his eyes to the fact, that, in curing 
souls, as in curing bodies, many things may be 
important as auxiliaries to the remedy, which 
cannot properly be considered as remedies. In 
the day of His resurrection Lazarus owed his 


the cattle home ; and with fearless hand control- 
ling the sulky leader of the herd, as with armed 
forehead and colossal strength he quailed before 
that slight image of God. Some days ago, I saw 
a diSerent sight— such a child, with hanging 
head, no music in his voice, nor blush but that 
of shame upon his cheek, leading home a drunken 
father along the public street. That man 
required to be led, guided, guarded. And into 


life to Christ; but they that day did good a condition hardly less helpless large masses of 


service, who rolled away the stone. They our people have sunk, i don't wonder that 
were allies and auxiliaries. And to such, in they drink. 

the battle which the Gospel has to wage with Look at their unhappy and most trying cir- 
this monster vice, allow me in dosing this cumstances. Many of them are bom with a 
discourse to direct your attention. And I propensity to this vice. They suck it in with a 
remark : mother's milk : for it is a well ascertained fact 

1 . That the legislature may render essential that other things are hereditary besides cancer, 
service in this cause. and consumption, and insanity. This vice pre* 

This is an alliance between Church and State sents some of the cbaractere of a physical dis- 
which no man could quarrel with. Happy for ease, and the drunken parent transmits to his 
our country, if by such help, the State would children a pronenese to his fatal indulgence, 
thus fuim to the Church— the woman of prophecy Besides, the foul atmosphere which many of 
-this apocalyptic vision : “ And the serpent them breathe, the hard labour by which many 
cast out of his mouth, water as a flood, after the of them earn their bread, produce a prostration 
woman, that he ^ht cause her to be carried which seeks in stimulants something to rally the 
away of the flood. And the earth helped the system, nor will be debarred from their use by 

I? * 5 **' prospect of danger, or experience of a corre- 

sw^ow^ up ^e flood which the dragon cast spending reaction. With our cultivated minds, 
out^of his mout^ improved tastes, our books, our recreations, 

Many people fee no sympathy with the suffer- our domestic comforts, we have no adequate idea 

T of^^^t^mptotionstowhichthepoorareexposed. 

The^jrUev Sri ^‘^th. They are hungry, and drink is food. 

wnSrom r^L^o them ; They are miserable, and there is laughter in 

lu attSnte Sft*lLS!?n i!“ the flowing cup. They are sunk in their own 

of Pariiament to f y Acts esteem, and the howl or bottle surrounds the 

T ^th a bright-coloured halo of seU- 

lodirines and sanitftTw tn for better respect— so long as the fumes are in his brain, 

^Sd « V ^ l^n^seU a man. “ They drink to forget 

in educatioi^-jm A .®®°‘®Patfcbeir faith their poverty, and remember their misery no 

m^ucatiou-an agent, the importauce of which, more." 

e rising generation, it is impossible to over- Such indeed bos been the only training, such 
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mnHi nM* economical, moral, and reUgions or the wealth of our merchants, and the honesty 

^ demanded protection, whJ 

their safety hw, not in resisting temptation, but talked about the freedom of trade ? When the 

escaping It None know that better than them- honour of noble famiUes, or the wealth of our 

selves. How would thousands hail and bless the merchants, and the honesty of their servants 

day which, shutting up the drinking shops, demanded protection, who talked about the 


would presen’e them from the temptations which 
are their ruin, and to which they at length pas* 
sively yield themselves ; although, as one said, 
they know their doors to be the way to helL 
Yet not passively, until this fatal pleasure has 
paralysed the mind more even than the body. 
Many struggle hard to overcome this passion. 
Ah, there is often a long and terrible fight between 
the man and the serpent that has him fast in bis 
coils ; between the love of wife and children and 
the love of drink. Never more manfully than 
some of them, did swimmer struggle in his hour 


liberty of the subject ? Who proposed to leave 
these evils to be met by education and such 
means as education? I don’t complain of, but 

commend themeasures which Parliamentadopted. 

Only, I want to know, if the virtues of humble 
families and the happiness of the poor ar** leas 
worthy of protection than the wealth of bankers, 
and the honours of an ancient nobility? 1 want 
to know if the bodies of the higher and wealthier 
classes are of better clay, or their souls of finer 
elements, than those of the very lowest of the 
people ? Yet I would undertake to prove that, 


of agony— breasting the waves and straining year by year, thousands and tens of thousands 


every nerve to reach the distant shore. Would 
Parliament but leave this matter to these people 
themselves — would they for once delegate their 
powers of legislation to the inhabitants of our 
lowest districts — we are confident that, by tbeir 
all but unanimous vote, every drinking shop in 
tbeir neighbourhoods would be shut up. The 
birds, which are now dra^vn into the mouth of 
the serpent, would soar aloft on free and joyous 
wing to sing the praises of the band that closed 
its jaws, and the heel that crushed its head. 
And so long as religion stands by — silent and 
unprotesting against the temptations with which 
men, greedy of gain, and governments, greedy 


of our poor suffer the loss of fortune, virtue, 
character, body and soul, in those drinking 
shops that glare upon the public eye — which the 
law does not forbid but license. For every one 
the gambling or betting house ruined, they are 
ruining hundreds. I wish that those who govern 
this noble country should be able to say with 
Him who governs the universe, “Are not my 
ways equal?” Nor let our legislators be scared 
from tbeir duty in this case, any more than they 
were in the other, by the allegation that to shut 
up the drinking shop will not cure but rather 
aggravate the evil, by leading to illicit traffic 
and secret drinking. The removal of the temp* 


of revenue, surround the wretched victims of tation may not always cure the drunkard : I 


this basest vice — it appears to me an utter 
mockery for her to go with the Word of God in 
her band, teaching them to say, “Lead us not 
into temptation.” 

As a man, os well os a minister of that blessed 
Gospel, which recognises no distinction between 
rich and poor, I protest against the wrongs of a 
class that are to the full as unfortunate as they 
are guilty. They deserve succour rather than 
censure. They are more to be pitied than 
punished. And, assuming the office of their 
advocate, I wish to know why the upper classes 
of society should enjoy a protection which is 


don’t say it will. But it will clieck the growth 
of bis class, and prevent many others from learn* 
ing his habits — until sanguine men might enter* 
tain the blessed hope that, like the monsters of a 
former epoch, which now lie entombed in the 
rocks, drunkards may be numbered among the 
extinct races, classified with the winged serpents 
and gigantic sloths that were once inhabitants 
of our globe. 

The subject before us is eminently calculated 
to illustrate the profound remark of one, who 
was well acquainted with the temptations and 
circumstances of the poor. He said; “It is 


denied to those who stand more in need of it? justice, not charity, that the poor most need.” 


Gambling houses were proved before Parliament 
to be ruining the youth of the aristocracy. 
Nobility complained. Coronets and broad acres 
were in danger. Parliament rose to the rescue. 
She put forth her strong hand, and by a sweep- 
ing, summary, most righteous me.isure, put the 
evil down. It was also proved in Parliament, 
that betting bouses were corrupting the morals 
of our merchants’ clerks, our shopmen, our 


And all we ask is, that you be os kind to them 
as to the rich. All we ask is, that you guard 
the one class as carefully as you guard the other 
from the temptations peculiar to their lot. I am 
sorry to say — but truth and the interests of 
those who, however sunk and degraded, are 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, require 
that I should say— that this is not done. The 
“poor,” says Amos, “are sold for a pair of 


and others of the middle classes of shoes,” and with us they are sold to save the 
• tv Once more Parliament rose up in its wealth of the rich. In this I make no charge 
threw its broad shield over wealth and which I am not prepared to prove. For ex. 
pin«:pd every betting house in the ample: CerUin measures were proposed in 
conrmerce, _ , ,, — i.... parliament with the view of promoting the com- 

forts and improving the moral habits of the 


metropolis. Who talked then about the freedom 
of trade t When the honour of noble families. 
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common people. It was admitted that these, by 
introduciog weak French and Rhenish wines in 
room of ardent spirits and strongly intoxicating 
liquors, would he attended with that most happy 
and desirable result. Yet they were rejected. 
And rejected because their adoption, although 
it saved the people, would damage the revenue. 
As if there was not money enough in the pockets 
of the wealthy, through means of other taxes, to 
meet the debts of the nation and sustain the 
honour of the Crown I How different the tone 
of morals even in China 1 The ministers of that 
country proved to their sovereign that he w’ould 
avert all danger of war with Britain, and also 
add immensely to his revenue, if he would con- 
sent to legalise the trade in opium. He refused, 
firmly refused, nobly refused. And it were a 
glorious day for Britain, a happy day for ten 
thousand miserable homes — a day for bonfires, 
and jubilant cannon, and merry bells, and ban- 
nered processions, and holy thanksgivings, which 
saw our beloved Queen rise from her throne, and 
in the name of this great nation address to her 
Lords and Commons the memorable speech of 
that pagan monarch : will never consent to 

raise my revenue out of the min and vices of my 
people.” With such a spirit may God imbue 
our land! “Even so come, Lord Jesus, come 
qnickiy.” 

2. I^at the example of abstaining from all 
intoxicating liquors would greatly aid in the 
cure of this evil. 

No principle is more clearly inculcated in the 
Word of God, and none, carried out into action, 
makes a man more Christ-like than self-denial. 
“If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” That is the principle of 
temperance, as I hold it. I cannot agree with 
those who, in their auxiety for good, attempt to 
prove too much, and condemn as positively sin- 
ful the moderate use of stimulants. But still 
less sympathy have I with those who dare to 
caU in J esus Christ to lend His holy countenance 
to their luxurious boards. It is shocking to hear 
men attempt to prove, by the Word of God that 
it is a duty to drink-to fill the wine-cap and 
drain off tho glass. 

I was able to use without abusing. But see- 
ing to what monstrous abuse the thing had 
grown, seeing in what a multitude of cases the 
use was followed by the abuse, and seeing how 
the example of the upper classes, the practices 
of minist^ and the habits of church memhem 

T® indulgences so 

often earned to excess, I saw the case to be one 

for the apostle s warning: “Take heed lest bv 

T become a 

stumbling block to them that are weak.” 

commendeth us net to God; for neither if we 

eat are we the better, neither if we eat not 

we the worse.” And will any m^d^yT^:^ 


save in medical cases, I c;iii with tlie most per- 
fect truth adopt the words of iiisj.iration, anil 
say of these stimulants what Paul says of iiu at ; 
“Drink commendeth us not to God ; for neiilier 
if we drink are we the better, and neither if we 
drink not are we the worse.” On the contrary, 
the testimony of physicians, the experience of 
those who, in Arctic cold or Indian heat, have 
been exposed to influences the most trying to 
the constitution, the experience also of every 
one who has exchanged temperate indulgence 
for rigid abstinence, have demonstrated that, if 
we drink not, wo are the better. There is no 
greater delusion in this world than that health, 
or strength, or joyousness is dependent on the 
use of such stimulants. So far as happiness is 
concerned, we can afford to leave such means 
to those who inhabit the doleful dens of sin. 
They cannot want them. They have to relieve 
the darkness with lurid gleams. They have to 
drown remorse in the bowl's oblivion. They 
have to bury the recoUection of what they were, 
and the sense of what they are, and the fore- 
boding of what they shall be — as one of them 
said, “We poor girls could not lead the life we 
do without the drink.” 

Grant that there were a sacrifice in abstaining, 
what Christian man wonld hesitate to make it, 
if by doing so be can honour God and bless 
mankind ? If by a life-long abstinence from all 
those pleasures which the wlnc-cup yields I can 
save one child from a life of misery — I can save 
one mother from premature grey hairs, aud 
griefs that bring her to the grave— I can save 
one woman from ruin— bringing him to Jesus, I 
can save one man from perdition— 1 should 
hold myself well repaid. Living thus, living 
not for myself, when death summons me to my 
account, and the Judge says, Man, where is thy 
brother? I shall be found walking, although at 
a humble distance, in the footprints of Him who 
took His way to Calvary. He said, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up bis cross daily, and follow me." 
This cross, which has been borne by missionaries 
to pagan lands, which has been held high in the 
battle-field by men nobly fighting for their faith, 
which rose above the red scaffold flowing with 
martyr s blood, may be carried into our scenes 
of social enjoyment, and, a brighter ornament 
than any jewels flashing on beauty’s breast, may 
adorn the festive table. If this abstinence is a 
cross, all the more honour to the men who carry 
it It is a right noble thing to live for God and 
the good of man. 

I attempt to dictate on this subject to no 
man. Believing it to be one specially open to 
the apostolic nlle, “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind,” I wonld yet ven- 
ture to appeal to my brethren in the ministry, 
end to the members of every Christian church. 
There cannot be a doubt — not tbe shadow of a 
doubt — ^that if, devoting yourselves Christ-like 
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to the gloiy of God and the good of men, yon 
saw it to he yonr duty to embrace the principle 
of abstinence, the result would be remarkable. 
Such would be the induence of your example 
within your own households, and outside in 
your diflferent neighbourhoods, and such also 
the power which you could exercise in the 
Parliament of our country, that intemperance, 
with all its direful damning consequences, would 
be, to a great extent and in time, banished from 
the land. What a land ours then would be ! 
Relieved from this milbstone which hangs about 
her neck, and weighs her down and bends her 
giant power to the earth, into what an attitude 
and height of power would she rise ? Who then 
would dare to insult her dag t Who then would 
dare to cross her path, when she went forth in 
her might and virtue to assert the liberties of 
the world — to break the fetters of the slave or 
dgbt the battle of the oppressed I She would 
bear no more taunts from the slave-holders of 
the West or the despots of the South. Her 
piety, and sobriety, and virtues, preserving salt, 
elements of national immortality, she might 
hope to be exempted from the fate of all pre- 
ceding empires, that, one after another, in unfail- 
ing succession, have gone down into the tomb. 

This moral revolution in our national habits, 
this greatest of all reforms, every one can en- 
gage in. Women and children as well as men, 
can help it onwards to the goal It is attain- 


able, if we would only attempt it It is hope- 
ful, if we would but give the subject a fair 
consideration. Why should not the power of 
Christianity, by its mighty arguments of love 
and self-denial, lead to the disuse of intoxicating 
stimulants, and so achieve that which Mahom- 
medanism and Hindooism have done I Must the 
cross pale before the crescent ? Must the divine 
religion of Jesus, with that God-man upon the 
tree for its invincible ensign, blush before such 
rivals, and own itself unable to accomplish what 
false faiths have done? Tell us not that it can- 
not be done. It can be done. It has been done 
—done by the enemies of the cross of Christ — 
done by the followers of an impostor— done by 
worshippers of stocks and stones. “ And their 
rock is not like our Rock." If that is true— 
and it cannot be gainsaid — I may surely claim 
from every man who has faith in God, and loves 
Jesus, and is willing to live for the benefit ol 
mankind, a candid, a full, and a prayerful con- 
sideration of this subject. But, whatever be 
the means, whatever the weapons you will judge 
it best to employ, when trumpets are blowing 
in Zion, and the alarm is sounding and echoing 
in God’s holy mountain, come— come to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, crowd to 
the standard, press to the front, throw yourself 
into the thick of battle, and die is harness fight- 
ing for the cause of Jesus. Bo “to live is 
Christ, and so to die is gain.” 
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FREE TRADE. 

[From a speecn in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the debate on the Com Laws, 27th February 
1846.] 

But the tmth is, that you all know— that the 
country knows— that there never was a more 
monstrous delusion than to suppose that that 
which goes to increase the trade of the country, 
and to extend its manufactures and commerce— 
that which adds to our numbers, increases our 
population, enlarges the number of your cus- 
tomers, and diminishes your burdens by multi- 
plying the shoulders that are to bear them, and 
giving them increased strength to bear them— 
can possibly tend to diminish the value of land. 
You may affect the value of silks ; you may 
affect the value of cottons or woollens ; transi- 
tory changes of fashion maydo that-changes of 
taste • but there is a taste for land inherent in 
Ui^a’u kind, and especially is it the desire of 


Englishmen to possess land; and therefore, 
whilst you have a monopoly of that article 
which our very instincts lead ns to desire to 
possess, if you see any process going on by 
which our commerce and our numbers are in- 
creased, it is impossible to suppose that it con 
have the effect of diminishing the value of the 
article that is in your bands. 

What, then, is the good of this “protection?" 
What is this boasted “protection ?” Why, the 
country has come to regard it, as they do witch- 
craft, as a mere sound and a delusion. They no 
more regard your precautions against free trade, 
than they regard the horse-shoes that are nailed 
over the stables to keep the witches away from 
the horses. They do not believe in protection ; 
they have no fear of free trade ; and they are 
laughing to scorn all the arguments by which 
you are trying to frighten them. 

How can protection, think you, add to the 
wealth of a country ? Con you by legislation 
add one farthing to the wealth of the country ? 
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You may, by legislation, in one evening destroy 
tbs accumulations of a century of labour, but I 
defy you to show me bow, by the le^Ution of 
this House, you can add one farthing to the 
wealth of the country. That springs from the 
industry and intelligence of the people of this 
country. You cannot guide that Intelligence ; 
you cannot do better than leave it to its own 
instincts. If you attempt by legislation to pve 
any direction to trade or industry, it is a 
thousand to one that you are doing wrong ; and 
if you happen to be right, it is a work of supe* 
rerogation, for the parties for whom you Icgis* 
late would go right without you, and better than 
with yon. 

Then, if this is true, why should there be any 
difference of opinion between us 1 Honourable 
gentlemen may think that I have spoken hardly 
to them on this occasion, but I want to see them 
come to a better conclusion on this question. I 
believe if they will look the thing in the face, 
and divest themselves of that emst of prejudice 
that oppresses them, we shall all be better friends 
about it There are but two things that can ! 
prevent it ; one is their believing that they have 
a sinister interest in this question, and, there- 
fore, not looking into it ; and the other is an in- 
capacity for understanding political economy. I 
know there are many beads who cannot compre- 
hend and master a proposition in political eco- 
nomy ; I believe that study Is the highest exer- 
cise of the human mind, and that the exact 
sciences require by no means so hard an effort 
But, barring these two accidents — want of capa- 
city and having a sinister interest — I defy any 
man to look into this question honestly, and 
come to any other than one conclusion. Then 
why should we not t^reo t I want no triumph 
in this matter for the Anti-Com-Law League. I 
want you to put an end from convictiOD to an 
evil system. Come down to us, and let ns hold 
a free trade meeting in our hall at Manchester. 
Come to ns now, protectionists, and let. us see 
whether we cannot do something better for our 
common country than carrying on this strife 
of parties. Let ns, once for all, recognise this 
principle, that we must sot tax one another for 
the benefit of one another. 

Now, I am going to read to you an authority 
that will astonish you. I am going to read you 
an extract from a speech of the l>uke of Welling- 
ton, in the House of Lords, on the 17th of April 
1832 ; it is his opinion on taxation : 

" He thought taxes were imposed only for the 
service of the State. If they were necessary for 
the semce of the SUte, in God's name let them 
be paid, but if they were not necessary they 
ought not to be paid, and legislature ought not 
to impose them-” 

Now, there that noble duke, without having 
had Ume t> study Adam Smith, or Ricardo, hr 
tut naUve sagacity which is characteristic of 
his mind, came at once to the marrow of the 


matter. We must not tax ono another for the 
benefit of ono another. Oh, then, divest the 
future Prime Minister of this country of that 
odious task of having to reconcile rival interests ; 
divest the office, if ever you would have a eaga- 
clons man in power as prime minister, divest it 
of the responsibility of having to find food for 
the people 1 May you never find a Prime Minis- 
ter again to undertake that awful responsibility ! 
That responsibility belongs to the laws of nature ; 
as Burke said, it belongs to God alone to regu- 
late the supply of the food of nations. When 
you shall have seen in three years that the aboli- 
tion of these laws is inevitable, as inevitable it 
is, yon will come forward and join with the free- 
traders ; for if you do not, you will have the 
farmers coming forward and agitating in con- 
junction with the league. You are in a pomtion 
to gain honour In future ; you are in a position, 

I especially the young members among you, who 
have the capacity to learn the truth of this ques- 
tion, they are in a position to gain honour in 
this struggle; but, as you are going on at present, 
your position is a false one ; you are in the 
wrong groove, and are every day more and more 
diverging from the right point. It may be 
material for yon to get right notions of political 
economy ; questions of that kind will form a 
great p^ of the world's legislation for a long 
time to come. 

We are on the eve of great changes. Put your- 
selves in a position to be able to help in the work, 
and so gather honour and fame where they are 
to be gained. You belong to the aristocracy of 
the human kind — not the privileged aristocracy 
— I don't mean that, but the aristocracy of im- 
provement and civilisation. We have set an 
example to the world in all ages ; we have given 
them the representative system. The very rules 
and regulations of this House have been taken 
as the model for every representative assembly 
throughout the whole civilised world ; and hav- 
ing besides given them the example of a free 
press and religious freedom, and every institu- 
tion that belongs to freedom and civilisation, we 
are now about giving a still greater example; we 
are going to set the example of making industry 
free — to set the example of giving the whole 
world every advantage of dime and latitude and 
situation, relying ourselves on the freedom of 
our industry. Yea, we are going to teach the 
world that other lesson. Don’t think there is 
anything selfish in this, or anything discordant 
with Christian principles. I can prove that we 
advocate nothing bnt what is agreeable to the 
highest behests of Christianity. To buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. What 
is the meaning of the maxim f It means that 
yon take the article which you have in the 
greatest abundance, and with it obtain from 
othen that of which they have the most to 
spare ; so giving to mankind the means of en- 
joying the fullest abundance of earth’s good^ 
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and, in doing so, canying ont to the fullest 
extent the Christian doctrine of “Doing to all 
men as ye would they should do unto you.” 

THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

[From a speech in the House of Commons, De- 
cember 22, 1854. The then War Secretary, the 
Duke of Newcastle, had introduced a bill to 
raise a force of 15,000 foreigners, who were to 
be drilled in this country. “Hiough opposed by 
the Conservative party, the bill was carried on 
December 22d]. 

To set myself right with those hon. gentle- 
men who profess to have great regard for liberty 
everj-where, I beg to state that I yield to no 
one in sympathy for those who are struggling 
for freedom in any part of the world ; but 1 wU 
never sanction an interference which shall go to 
establish this or that nationality by force of 
arms, because that invades a principle which I 
wish to carry out in the other direction — the pre- 
vention of all foreign interference with nation- 
alities for the sake of putting them down. 
Therefore, while 1 respect the motives of those 
gentlemen, I cannot act with them. This ad- 
mission, however, 1 freely make, that, were it 
likely to advance the cause of liberty, of consti- 
tutional freedom, and national independence, 
it would be a great inducement to me to acqui- 
esce in the war, or, at all events, I should see 
in it something like 'a compensation for the 
multiplied evils which attend a state of war. 

And now we come to what is called the states- 
man's ground for this war: which is, that it is 
undertaken to defend the Turkish empire against 
the encroachments of Russia — as a part of the 
scheme, in fact, for keeping the several states of 
Europe within those limits in which they are at 
present circumscribed. This has been stated as 
a ground for carrying on the present war with 
Russia; but, I must say, this view of the case 
Ijas been very much mixed up with magnilo- 
quent phraseology, which has tended greatly to 
embarrass the question. The noble lord, the 
member for the city of London, was the first, I 
think, to commence these magniloquent phrases, 
in a speech at Greenock about last August 
twelvemonths, in which he spoke of our duties 
to mankind, and to the whole world; and be 
has often talked since of this war as one in- 
tended to protect the liberties of all Europe and 
of the civilised world. I remember, too, the 
phrases which the noble lord made use of at a 
city meeting, where he spoke of our being “en- 
gaged in a just and necessary war, for no imme- 
diate advantage, but for the defence of our 
ancient ally, and for the maintenance of the 
independence of Europe." Well, I have a word 
to say to the noble lord on that subject. Now, 
we are jdaced to the extreme west of a continent, 
numbering some 200.000,000 inhabitants; and 


the theory is, that there is great danger from a 
growing Eastern power, which threatens to over- 
run the Continent, to inflict upon it another 
deluge like that of the Goths and Vandals, and 
to eclipse the light of civilisation in the dark- 
ness of barbarism. But, if that theory be cor- 
rect, does it not behove the people of the Con- 
tinent to take some part in pushing back that 
deluge of barbarism ? I presume it is not in- 
tended that England should be the Anaebarsis 
Clootz of Europe ; hut that, at all events, if we 
are to fight for everybody, those, at least, who 
are in the greatest danger, will join with us in 
resisting the common enemy. I am convinced, 
however, that all this declamation about the 
independence of Europe and the defence of 
civilisation will by-and-by disappear. I take it 
for granted, then, that the statesman’s object in 
this war is to defend Turkey against the en- 
croachments of Russia, and so to set a barrier 
against the aggressive ambition of that great 
empire. That is the language of the Queen's 
speech. But have we not accomplished that 
object? I would ask, have we not arrived at 
that point ? Have we not effected all that was 
proposed in the Queen’s speech ? Russia is now 
no longer within the Turkish territory ; she hat 
renounced all idea of invading Turkey; and 
now, aa we are told by the noble lord, there 
have been put forward certain proposals from 
Russia, which are to serve as the basis of peace. 

What are those proposals ? In the first place, 
there is to he a joint protectorate over the 
Christians by the five great powers; there is to 
be a joint guarantee for the rights and privileges 
of the principalities; there is to be a revision of 
the rule laid down in 1841 with regard to the 
entrance of ships of war into the Bosphorus, 
and the Danube is to be free to all nations. 
These are the propositions tliat are made for 
peace, as we are told by the noble lord; and it 
is competent for us, I think, as a House of 
Commons, to offer an opinion as to the desira- 
bility of a treaty on those terms. 

My first reason for urging that we should 
entertain those proposals is, that we ore told 
that Austria and Prussia have agreed to them. 
Those two powers are more interested in this 
quarrel than England and France can be. Upon 
that subject I will quote the words of the noble 
lord the member for Tiverton, uttered in Febru- 
ary last. The noble lord said : 

“We know that Austria and Prussia had an 
interest in the matter more direct and greater 
than bad either France or England. To Austria 
and Prussia it is a vital matter — a matter of 
existence— becau.se, if Russia were either to 
appropriate any large portion of the Turkisn 
territory, or even to reduce Turkey to the con- 
dition of a mere dependent state, it must l>e 
manifest to any man who casts a glance over 
the map of Europe, and who looks at the geo- 
graphical position of these two powers with 
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regard to Russia and Turkey, that any con- 
siderable accession of power on the part of 
Russia in that quarter must be fatal to the 
independence of action of both Austria and 
Prussia.” 

I entirely concur with the noble lord in bis 
view of the interest which Austria and Prus-sia 
have in this quarrel, and what I want to ask is 
this, Why should we seek greater guarantees 
and stricter engagements from Russia than those 
with which Austria and Prussia are content? 
They lie on the frontier of this great empire, 
and they have more to fear from its power than 
we can have ; no Russian invasion can touch us 
until it has passed over them ; and is it likely, 
if we fear, as we say we do, that Western 
Europe will be overrun by Russian barbarism — 
is it likely, I say, that since Austria and Prussia 
will be the first to suffer, they will not be as 
sensible to that danger as we can be? Ought 
we not rather to take it as a proof that we 
have somewhat exaggerated the danger which 
threatens Western Europe, when we find that 
Austria and Prussia are not so alarmed at it as 
we are ? They are not greatly concerned about 
the danger, I think, or else they would join 
with England and France in a great battle to 
push it hack. If, then, Austria and Prussia 
are ready to accept these proposals, why should 
not we be? Do you suppose that, if Russia 
really meditated an attack upon Germany — that 
if she had an idea of annexing the smallest por- 
tion of German territory, with only 100,000 
inhabitants of Teutonic blood, all Germany 
would not be united as one man to resist her? 
Is there not a strong national feeling in that 
Germanic race ?— are they not nearly 40,000,000 
in nomber ?— are they not the most intelligent, 
the most instructed, and have they not proved 
themselves the most patriotic people in Europe I 
And if they are not dissatLsfi^ why should we 
stand out for better conditions, and why should 
we make greater efforts and greater sacrifices to 
obtain peace than they ! I may be told, that 
the people and the government of Germany aw 

not quite in harmony on these points. (Cheers.) 

Horn gentlemen who cheer ought to be cautious, 
I think, how they assume that governments do 
not wpresent their people. How would you 
like the United States to accept that doctrine 
with regard to this country ? Bat I venture to 
^Mtion the grounds upon which that opinion 

IS formed. I have taken eome little pains to 
asc^ the feeling of the people in Germany 
on thm war, and I believe that if you were to 
^11 the population of Prussia— which is the 
brain of Qennany-whiUt nineteen-twentieths 

would say that in this quarrel England is right 
and Rn^ia wrong ; nay, whUst they would Ly 

r ** "is 
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Russia, I believe, from all I have hoanl, that 
nineteen-twentieths would .Mipporl their king in 
bb present pacific policy. 

But I want to know which is the .advantage of 
having the vote of a people lihe that in yonr 
favour, if they are not inclined to join you in 
action? Tliere is, indeed, a wide distinction 
between the existence of a certain opinion in 
the minds of a people and a determination to go 
to war in support of that opinion. I think we 
were rather too precipitate in transferring our 
opinion into acts; that we rushed to arms with 
too much rapidity ; and that if we had abstained 
from war, continuing to occupy the same ground 
as Amstria and Prussia, the result would have 
been that Russia would have left the principali- 
ties, and have crossed the Pnith ; and that, 
without a single shot being fired, you would 
have accomplished the object for which you 
have gone to war. But what are the grounds 
on which we are to continue this war, wheu the 
Germans have acquiesced in the proposals of 
peace which have been made ? la it that war is 
a luxury ? Is it that we are fighting— to use a 
cant phrase of Mr Pitt’s time — to secure in- 
demnity for the past and security for the 
future? Are we to be the Don Quixotes of 
Europe, to go about fighting for every cause 
where we find that some one has been wronged ? 
In most quarrels there b generally a little wrong 
on both sides ; and, if we make up our minds 
always to interfere when any one is being 
wronged, I do not see always how we aro to 
choose between the two sides. It will not do 
always to assume that the weaker party is in 
the right, for little states, like little individuals, 
are often very quarrelsome, presuming on their 
weakness, and not unfrequently abusing the for- 
bearance which their weakness procures them. 
But the question b, on what ground of honour 
or interest are we to continue to carry on thb 
war, when we may have peace upon conditions 
which are satbfactory to the great countries of 
Europe who are near neighbours of this formid- 
able power? There is neither honour nor in- 
terest forfeited, I think, in accepting these 
terms, because we have already accomplished 

the object for which it was said thb war was 
begun. 

Ihe questions which have since arisen, with 
regard to Sebastopol, for instance, are more 

* 1 ■ l^oun^i up with thb 

onginal quairel I hear many people say, ** We 

will take Sebastopol, and then we will treat for 
PMC^" I am not going to say that you cannot 
t^e, Sebastopol— 1 am not going to aigue against 
the power of England and Prance. I might 
for the sake of argument, that you can 
take Sebastopol. You may occupy ten miles of 
territory in the Crimea for any time; you may 
build there a town ; you may carry provisions 
and reinforcements there, for you have the com- 
mand of the sea: but while you do oil thb, you 
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will have no peace with Russia. Nobody who 
knows the history of Russia can think for a 
moment that you are going permanently to 


mole or bank built across the channel leading 
into the port; and you would hare thought 
Bvmkirk was destroyed once and for ever. 


occupy any portion of her territory, and, at the There was a treaty binding the king not to 


same time, to be at peace with that empire. 
But admitting your power to do all this, is the 
object which you seek to accomplish worth the 
sacrifice which it will cost you! Can anybody 
doubt that the capture of Sebastopol will cost 
you a prodigious sacrifice of valuable lives; and, 


rebuild it, and which on two successive occa* 
sions was renewed. Some years afterwards a 
storm came and swept away the mole or bank 
which blocked up the channel, by which acci* 
dent ingress and egress were restored; and 
shortly afterwards^ a war breaking out between 


I ask you, is the object to be gained worth that England and Spain, the French Government 
sacrifice ? The loss of treasure I will leave out took advantage of our being engaged elsewhere, 
of the question, for that may be replaced, but and rebuilt the fortifications on the sea side, 
we can never restore to this country those valu- as the -historian tells us, much stronger than 
able men who may be sacrificed in fighting the before. The fact is recorded, that in the Seven 
battles of their country— perhaps the most ener- Years’ War, about forty years afterwards. Dun- 
getic, the bravest, the most devoted body of kirk, for all purposes of aggression by sea, was 
men that ever left these islands. You may more formidable than ever. We had in that 


sacrifice them, if you like, but you are bound 
to consider whether the object will compensate 
you for that sacrifice. 

I will assume that yon take Sebastopol ; but 
for what purpose is it that you will take it, for 
you cannot permanently occupy the Crimea 
without being in a perpetual state of war with 


case a much stronger motive for destroying 
Dunkirk than we can ever have in the case of 
Sebastopol ; for in the war which ended in the 
peace of Utrecht, there were 1600 English mer- 
chant vessels, valued at £1,250,000, taken by 
privateers which came out cf Dunkirk. 

Then again in the middle of the last cen- 


Russia? It Is, then, I presume, as a point of tury, we destroyed Cherbourg, and during the 


honour, that you insist upon taking it, because 
you have once commenced the siege. The noble 
lord, speaking of this fortress, said: “If Sebas- 
topol, that great stronghold of Russian power, 
were destroyed, its fall would go far to give 
that security to Turkey which was the object 
of the war.” But I utterly deny that Sebastopol 
is the stronghold of Russian power. It is simply 


last war we held possession of Toulon ; but did 
we thereby destroy the power of France? If 
we could have got hold of some of her fertile 
provinces — if we could have taken possession of 
her capital, or struck at her vitals, we might 
have permanently impoverished and diminished 
her power and resources ; but we could not do 
it by the simple demolition of this or that fort- 


an outward and visible sign of the power of reas. So it would be in this case— we might take 


Russia ; but, by destroying Sebastopol, you do 
not, by any means destroy that power. You 
do not destroy or touch Russian power, unless 


Sebastopol, and then make peace ; but there 
would be the rankling wound— there would 
be a venom in the treaty which would determine 


you can permanently occupy some portion of Russia to take the -first opportunity of recon- 


its territory, disorder its industry, or disturb 
its government. If you can strike at its capital, 
if you can deprive it of some of its immense 
fertile plains, or take possession of those vast 
rivers which empty themselves into the Black 
Sea, then, indeed, you strike at Russian power ; 


structing this fortress. There would be storms, 
too, there, which would destroy whatever mole 
we might build across the harbour of Sebastopol, 
for storms in the Black Sea are more frequent, 
as we know, than in the Channel ; but even if 
Sebastopol were utterly destroyed, there are 


but’ suppose you take Sebastopol, and make many places on the coast of the Cnmea whick 
peace to-morrow ; in ten years, I tell you, the might be occupied for a simUar purpose. 
Russian Government will come to London for a But then comes the question. Will the destruc 
loan to build it up again stronger than before, tion of Sebastopol give security to the Turks ? 
And as for destroying those old, green fir-ships. The Turkish empire will only be safe when its 
vou only do the emperor a service by giving him internal condition is secure, and you are not 
in onoortunity for building fresh ones. securing the internal condition of Turkey while 

Is not the celebrated case of Dunkirk exactly you are at war; on the contrary, I believe you 
in noint ? In 1713, at the treaty of Utrecht, are now doing more to demoralise the Turks 
Ih« French king, under sore necessity, consented and destroy their government than you coula 


L destroy Dunkirk. It had been built under possibly have done in time of peace. If you 
direction of Vauban, who had exhausted wish to secure Turkey, you roust reform its 
his genius and the cofi-ers of the stole in making government purify its administraUon, unde xU> 
ns science and money could make it. people, and draw out its resoles; and then it 


it as strong as science ana mvuvy cuiuu Auaivc lu 
The French king bound himself to demolish it, 
and the English sent over two commissioners to 
see the fortes thrown to the ground, the jetties 
demolished and cast into the harbour, and a 


will not present the spectacle of misery and 
poverty that it does now. Why, you yourselves 
have recognised the existing state of Turkey to 
be so bad that you intend to make a treaty 
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which shall hind the five powers to a guarantee 
for the better treatment of the Christians. But 
have you considered well the extent of the prin- 
ciple in which you are embarking! You con- 
template making a treaty, by which the five 
powers are to do that together which Russia has 
hitherto claimed to do herself. ^Vhat sort of 
conclusion do you think disinterested and im- 
partial ^critics — people in the United States, for 
instance — will draw from such a policy ? They 
must come to the conclusion that we have been 


rather wrong in our dealings with Russia, if we 
have gone to war %vith her to prevent her doing 
that very thing which we ourselves propose to 
do, in conjunction with the other powers. If 
so much mischief has sprung from the pro- 
tectorate of one power. Heaven help the Turks 
when the protectorate of the five powers is in- 
augurated 1 But, at this very moment, I under' 
stand that a mixed commission is sitting at 
Vienna, to serve as a court of appeal for the 
Danubian principalities ; in fact, that Moldavia 
and Wallachia are virtually governed by a com- 
mission representing Austria, England, France, 
and Turkey. 

Now, this is the very principle of interference 
against which I wish to protest From this I 
derive a recognition of the exceptional internal 
condition of Turkey, which, I say, will be your 
great difficulty upon the restoration of peace. 
Well, then, would it not be more statesman-Uke 
in the Government, instead of appealing, with 
clap-trap a^ments, to heedless passions out of 
doors, and telling the people that Turkey has 
made more progress in the career of regenera- 
tion during the last twenty years than any other 
country under the sun, at once to address them- 
selves to the task before them— the reconstruc- 
tion of the internal system of that empire? Be 
sure this is what you will have to do, make 
peace when you may; for everybody knows 
that, once you withdraw your support and your 
agency from her, Turkey must immediately 
collapse, and sink into a state of anarchy. The 
fall of Sebastopol would only make the condi- 
tion of Turkey the worse ; and, I repeat, that 
your real and most serious difficulty will begin 
when you have to undertake the management of 
that country’s affairs, after you withdraw from 
it, and when you will have to re-establish her 
as an independent state. I would not have 
said a word about the condition of Turkey but 
for the statement twice so jauntily made about 
^r^^progress by the noble lord the mem- 
W for Hhverton. Why, what says the latest 

Cariisle, m his recent work, makes the foUow- 
mg ^arks on the state of the Mahomet^ 

ome capital aJd 

what la it you find over the broad surface of a 


land which nature and cliiiKiti- liave favoured 
beyond all others, once tlie home of all art and 
all civilisation I Look yoursedf — ask those who 
live there — deserted villages, uncultivated plains, 
banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a cor- 
rupt administration, a disappearing people.” 

Why, the testimony borne by every traveller, 
from Lamartine downwards, is, that the Ma- 
hometan population is perishing— is dying out 
from its vices, and those vices of a nameless 
character. In fact, we do not know the true 
social state of Turkey, because it is indescrib- 
able; and Lord Carlisle, in his work, says that 
he is constrained to avoid referring to it. The 
other day, Dr Hadly, who had lately returned 
from Turkey, where he had a near relation 
who had been physician to the embassy for 
about thirty-five years, stated in Manchester 
that his relative told him that the population 
of Constantinople, into which there is a large 
influx from the provinces, bos considerably 
(liminisbed during the lost twenty years, a cir- 
cumstance which he attributes to the indescrib- 
able social vices of the Turks. Now, I ask, are 
you doing anything to promote habits of self- 
reliance or self-respect among this people by 
going to war in their behalf? On the contrary, 
the moment your troops landed at OallipoU, 
the activity and energy of the French killed a 
poor pacha there, who took to his bed, and died 
from pure distraction of mind; and from that 
time to this yon have done nothing but humi- 
liate and demoralise the Turkish character more 
than ever. I have here a letter from a friend, 
describing the conflagration which took place at 
Varna, in which he says, it was carious to see 
how our sailors, when they landed to extinguish 
the fire in the Turkish houses, thrust the poor 
Turks aside, exactly as if they had been so 
many infant-school children in England. An- 
other private letter, which I recently received 
from an officer of high rank in the Crimea, 
states: 

“We are degrading the Turk as fast as wo 
can; he ia now the scavenger of the two armies 
as for as be con be made so. He won’t fight, 
and his wiU to work is little better; be won’t 
be trusted again to try the former, and now the 
latter is all ho is allowed to do. When there 
are entrenchments to be made, or dead to be 
buried, the Turks do it They do it as slowly 
and lazily as they can, but do it they must 
'ais is one way of raising the Turk ; it ia prop- 
ping him np on one side, to send him headlong 
down a deeper precipice on the other." 

That is what you are doing by the process that 
is now going on in Turkey. I dare say you are 
obliged to take the whole command into your 
own hands, because you find no native power — 
no administrative authority in that country; 
and you cannot rely on the Turks for anything. 
If they send an army to the Crimea, the sick 
are abandoned to the plague or the cholei^ 
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and Laving no commissariat, their soldiers are 
obliged to beg a crust at the tents of our men. 
Why, sir, what an illustration you have in the 
facts relating to our sick and wounded at Con- 
stantinople of the helpless supineiiess of the 
Turks I I mention these things, as the whole 
gist of the Eastern question lies in the difficulty 
arising from the prostrate condition of this race. 
Your troops would not be in this quarter at all, 
but for the anarchy and barbarism that reign in 
Turkey. 

Well, you have an hospital at Scutari, where 
there are some thousands of your wounded. 
They are wounded Englishmen, brought there 
from the Crimea, where they have gone, 3000 
miles from their own home, to fight the battles 
of the Turks. Would you not naturally expect 
that when these miserable and helpless sufferers 
were brought to the Turkish capital, containing 
700,000 souls, those in whose cause they have 
shed their blood would at once have a friendly 
and generous care taken of them l Supposing 
the case had been that these wounded men had 
been fighting for the cause of Prussia, and that 
they bad been sent from the frontiers of that 
country to Berlin, which has only half the popu- 
lation of Constantinople, would the ladies of 
the former capital, do you think, have allowed 
these poor creatures to have suffered from the 
want of lint or of nurses? Does not the very 
fact that you have to send out everything for 
your wounded prove either that the Turks de- 
spise and detest, and would spit upon you, or , 
that they are so feeble and incompetent as not 
to hare the power of helping you in the hour of 
your greatest necessity ? The people of England 
have been grossly misled regarding the state of 
Turkey. I am bound to consider that the noble 
lord the member for Tiverton expressed his 
honest convictions on this point; but certainly 
the unfortunate ignorance of one in bis high 
position has had a most mischievous effect on 
the public opinion of this country, for it un- 
doubtedly has been the prevalent impression 
out of doors that the Turks are thoroughly cap- 
able of regeneration and self-government — that 
the Mahometan population are fit to be restored 
to independence, and that we have only to fight 
their battle against their external enemies, in 
order to enable them to exercise the functions 
of a great power. A greater delusion than this, 
however, I believe, never existed in any civilised 
state. 

Well, if, as I say is the case, the unanimous 
testimony of every traveller— German, French, 
English, and American— for the last twenty ' 
years, attests the decay and helplessness nf the i 
Turks, are you not wasting your treasure and 
your men’s precious lives before Sebastopol in 
an enterprise that cannot in tbe least aid the 
solution of your real difficulty? If you mean 
to take the Emperor of Russia eventually mto 
your counsels-for this is the drift of my argu- 


I nicnt — if you contemplate entering into a quin- 
tuple alliance, to which he will be one of the 
parties, in order to manipulate the shattered 
remains of Turkey, to reconstitute or revise her 
I internal polity, and maintain her independence, 
'' what folly it is to continue fighting against the 
power that you are going into partnership with ; 
and how absurd in the extreme it is to continue 
the siege of Sebastopol, which will never solve 
the difficulty, but must envenom the state with 
which you are to share the protectorate, and 
which is also the nearest neighbour of the power 
for which you interpose, and your efforts to 
reorganise which, even if there be a chance of 
your accomplishing that object, she has the 
greatest means, of thwarting ! Would it not be 
far better for you to allow this quc.stion to be 
settled by peace than to leave it to the arbitre- 
ment of war, which cannot advance its adjust- 
ment one inch ? 

I have already adduced an illustration from 
the history of this country, a.s an inducement 
for your returning to peace. I will mention 
another. We all remember the war with 
America, into which we entered in 1812, on the 
question of the right of search, and other cog- 
nate questions relating to the rights of neutrals. 
Seven years before that war was declared, 
public opinion and the statesmen of the two 
countries bad been incessantly disputing upon 
tbe questions at issue, but notbing could be 
amicably settled respecting them, aud war broke 
out. After two years of hostilities, however, 
the negotiators on both sides met again, and 
fairly arranged the terms of peace. Rut how 
did they do this? Why, they agreed in their 
treaty of peace not to allude to what had been 
the subject-matter of the dispute which gave 
rise to tho war, and the question of the right of 
search was never once touched on in that treaty. 
The peace then made between England and 
America has now lasted for forty years; and 
what has been tbe result? In tlio meantime, 
America has grown stronger, and we, perhaps, 
have grown wiser, though I am not quite so 
sure of that. We have now gone to war again 
with a European power, but we have abandoned 
those belligerent rights about which we took up 
the sword in 1812. Peace solved that difiiculty, 
and did more for you than war ever could have 
done; for, had you insisted at Ghent on the 
American people recognising your right to search 
their ships, take their seamen, aud seize their 
goods, they would have been at war with you 
till this hour, before they would have sur- 
rendered these points, and the most frightful 
calamities might have been entailed on both 
countries by a protracted struggle. 

Now apply this lesson to tbe Eastern question. 
Supposing you agree to terms of peace with 
Russia, you will have your hands full in attempt- 
ing to ameliorate the social and political system 
of Turkey. But who knows what may happen 
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witli regard to Russia herself in the way of 
extr/cating you firom your difficulty ? That dif- 
ficulty, as respects Russia, is no doubt very 
much of a personal nature. You have to deal 
with a man of great, but, as I think, misguided 
eneigy, whose strong will and indomitable re- 
solution cannot easily be controlled. But the 
life of a man has its limits; and, certainly, the 
Emperor of Russia, if he survive as many years 
from this time as the duration of the peace 
between England and America, will be a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. You can hardly 
suppose that you will have a great many years 
to wait before, in the course of nature, that 
which constitutes your chief difficulty in the 
present war may have passed away. It is be- 
cause you do not sufficiently trust to the influ- 
ence of the course of events in smoothing down 
difliculties, but will rush headlong to a resort to 
arms, which never can solve theni, that you 
involve yourselves in long and ruinous wars. 
I never was of opinion that you had any reason 
to dread the aggressions of Russia upon any 
other state. If you have a weak and disordered 
empire like Turkey, as it were, next door to 
another that is more powerful, no doubt that 
tends to invite encroachments; but you have 
two chances in your favour— you may either 
have a feeble or differently-disposed successor 
acceding to the throne of the present Czar of 
Russia, or you may be able to establish some 
kind of authority in Turkey that will be more 
stable than its present rule. At all events, if 
vou effect a quintuple alliance between your- 
selves and the other great powers, you will cer- 
tainly bind Austria, Prussia, and France to 
support you in holding Russia to the faithful 
fulfilment of the proposed treaty relating to the 
internal condition of Turkey. Why not, then, 
embrace that alternative instead of continuing 
the present war! because, recollect that you 
have accomplished the object which her Majesty 
in her gracious speech last session stated that 
she had in view in engaging in this contest 
Russia IS no longer invading the Turkish teiri- 
tory ; you are now rather invading Russia’s own 
doE^on^ and attacking one of her strongholds 
at the extremity of her empire, but, ae I con* 
tend, not assaUing the real source of her power 
Now, I say you may withdraw from Sebastopol 
without at all compromising your honour. 

By.the.hy, I do not understand what U meant 
when you say that your honour is staked on 
your success m any enterprise of this kind. 
Your honour ^y be involved in your succej- 
fuUy locoing Turkey from Rnssian aggression • 
but, if you have accomplished that ®£k, you 

hctilitics .„w. I Wieve that .5 


cerned have rcceive<l sneh n le'^'Oii, that they 
are not likely soon to msh into war again. 1 
believe that the Emperor of Unssia lias h ariit, 
from the courage and .selTrelying forct: 
by our troops, that an I'lilighteiici!, !>• (*, and 
self^ovenicd people is a fur more h)riiiid:iI»K' 
antagooist than be bad reckoned upon, ami tliiit 
he will not so confidently advance his seiui-lKir- 
barous hordes to cope with the active energy 
and inexhaustible resources of the represontv 
tives of Western civilisation* England also has 
been taught that it is not so easy as she 
imagined to carry on war upon land against a 
state like Russia, and will weigh the matter 
well in future before she embarks in any such 
conflict . * * 

Now, what do yon intend to do if your opera* 
tioDS before Sebastopol should fail ? The Secre- 
tary at War tells us that Sebastopol must be 
taken this campaign, or it will not ho taken at 
alf If you are going to stake all upon this 
one throw of the dice, I say that it is more than 
the people of England themselves had calculated 
upon. Bnt if you have made up your niinda 
tbl^ you will have only one campaign against 
Sebastop^, and that, if it is not taken then, 
jjpu wi^abandon it, in that case, surely, there 
li \ft U/ that stands between you and the pro- 
posal^pr peace on tho terms I have indicated. 

I think you will do well to take counsel from 
the hon. member for Aylesbury [Mr LayardJ 
than whom — although I do not always agree 
with him in opinion— I know nobody on wliose 
authority I would more readily rely in matters 
of fact relating to the East. That hon. gentle- 
man tells you that Russia will soon have 200,000 
men in the Crimea ; and if this be so, and this 
number is only to be “ the beginning,” I should 
say, now is the time, of all others, to accept 
moderate proposals for peace. 

Now, mark, I do not say that France and 
England cannot succeed in what they have 
undcrUken in tho Crimea. I do not set any 
limits to what these two great countries may do 
If they persist in fighting this duel with Russia’s 
force of 200,000 men in the Crimea ; and, there- 
fore, do not let it be said that I offer any dis- 
couragement to my fellow-countrymen; but 
what I come back to is the question-what are 
you likely to get that will compensate you for 
your sacrifice ! The hon. member for Aylesbury 
also says, that “the Russians will, next year 
overrun Asiatic Turkey, and seize Turkey’s 
richest provmces ’’-they will probably extend 
their dominion over Asia Minor down to the 
sca-wast The acquisition of these provinces, 
would far more than compensate her for the loss 
of Sebastopol, I suppose you do not contem- 

upon the plains in the interior 
of Russia, but wish to destroy Sebastopol ; your 
au^ss in which I have told you, I believe, will 
only end in that stronghold being rebuilt, ten 
years hence or so, from the resources of London 
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capitalists. How, then, will you benefit Turkey 
—and especially if the prediction ia fulfilled 
regarding Russia's overrunning the greater por- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey? I am told, also, that 
the Turkish army will melt away like snow be- 
fore anotner year; and where, then, under all 
these circumstances, will bo the wisdom or 
advantage in carrying on the war ? 

I have now, sir, only one word to add, and 
that relates to the condition of our army in the 
Crimea. We are all, I dare say, constantly 
hearing accounts, from friends out there, of the 
condition, not only of our own soldiers, but also 
of the Turks, as well as of the state of the 
enemy. What I have said about the condition 
of the Turks will, I am sure, be made as clear 
as daylight, when the army's letters are pub- 
lished and our ofBcers return home. But as to 
the state of our own troops, I have in my hand 
a private letter from a friend in the Crimea, 
<lated the 2d of December last, in whieh the 
writer says: 

“The people of England will shudder when 
they read of what this army ia suffering— and 
yet they will hardly know one-half of it. I can- 
not imagine that either pen or pencil can ever 
depict it in its fearful reality. The line, from 
the nature of their duties, are greater sufferers 
than the artillery, although there is not much 
to choose between them. I am told, by an 
officer of the fonner, not likely to exaggerate, 
that one stormy, wet night, when the tents were 
blown down, the aick, the wounded, and the I 


dying of his regiment, were stru^ling in one 
fearful mass for warmth and shelter.” 

Now, if you consult these brave men, and ask 
them what their wishes are, their first and para- 
mount desire would be to fulfil their duty. 
They are sent to capture Sebastopol, and their 
first object would be to take that strong fortress, 
or perish in the attempt But, if you were able 
to look into the hearts of these men, to ascer- 
tain what their longing, anxious hope has been, 
even in the midst of the bloody struggle at 
Alma or at Inkerman, I believe you would find 
it has been, that the conflict in which they were 
' engaged might have the effect of sooner restoring 
them again to their own hearths and homes. 
Now, I say that the men who have acted so 
nobly at the bidding of their country are en- 
titled to that country's sympathy and considera- 
tion ; and if there be no imperative necessity for 
further prosecuting the operations of the siege, 
which mast — it will, I am sure, he admitted by 
all, whatever may he the result — he necessarily 
attended with an immense sacrifice of precious 
lives— unless, I say, yon can show that some 
paramount object will he gained by contending 
for the mastery over those forts and ships, yon 
ought to encourage her Majesty’s Government to 
look with favonr upon the propositions which 
now proceed from the enemy; and then, if we 
do make mistakes in accepting moderate terms 
of peace, we shall, at all events, have this con- 
solation, that we are erring on the side of 
humanity. 
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address to THE ASSOCUTED SOCIE- 
TUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. 

[Oh the occasion of his installation as their 
honorary president. Delivered in the Queen 
Street Hall, 18th Janoory 1854.] 

Gehtlemen,— I may well feel overcome by the 
kindness with which you receive me, for I can- 
not disentaugle my earliest recollections from 
my sense of intellectual ohUgations to the genius 
of Scotland. The first poets who charmed me 
from play in the half-holidays of school were 
Campbell and Scott— the first historians who 
clothed, for me, mth life, the shadows of the 
Dast were Robertson and Hume- the first 
philosopher rrho. by the gra^ of h« atteiolive 
fltvle luted me on to the analysis of the human 
mind, wasDugald Stewart-and the first novel 
that I bought with my own money, and hid 


under my pillow, was the “Roderick Random" 
of Smollett. So, when later, in a long vacation 
from my studies at Cambridge, I learned the 
love for active adventnre, and contracted the 
habit of self-reliance by solitary excursions on 
foot, my staff in my hand and my knapsack on 
my shoulders, it was towards Scotland that I 
instinctively bent my way, as if to the nursery- 
ground from which had been wafted to my 
mind the first germs of those fertile and fair 
ideas which, after they have come to flower 
upon their native soil, return to seed, and are 
carried by the winds we know not whither, 
calling np endless diversities of the same plant, 
according to the climate and the ground to 
which they are home by chance. 

Gentlemen, this day I visited, with Professor 
Aytoun, the spot on which, a mere lad, obscure 
and alone, I remember to have stood one star- 
light night in the streets of Edinburgh, gazing 
across what was then a deep ravine, upon tli* 
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pictnresque outlines of the Old Town, all the 
associations which make Scotland so dear to 
romance, and so sacred to learning, rushing 
over me in tumultuous pleasure ; her stormy 
history, her oncliaiiting legends — wild tales of 
witchcraft and fairyland— of headlong chivalry 
and tragic love — all contrasting, yet all uniting, 
with the renown of schools famous for patient 
erudition and tranquil science — I romember 
how I then wished that I could have found 
some tie in parentage or blood to connect me 
with the great people in whose capital I stood a 
stranger. That tie which birth denied to me, 
my humble labours, aud your generous kind- 
ness, have at last bestowed ; and the stranger in 
your streets stands to-day in this crowded hall, 
proud to identify his own career with the hopes 
and aspirations of the youth of Scotland. 

Gentlemen, when I turn to what the analogous 
custom of other universities renders my duty 
upon this occasion, and offer some su^estions 
that may serve as hints in yonr various studies, 
I feel literally overshadowed by tbe awe of the 
great names, all your own, which rise high 
around me in every department of human pro- 
gress. It is not only the illustrious dead before 
whom I have to how — your wonted fires do not 
live only in their ashes. The men of to-day arc 
worthy the men of yesterday. A thousand rays 
of intellectual light are gathered and fused 
together in the varied learning of your dis- 
tinguished Principal The chivalry of your 
glorious annals finds its new Tyrtaeus in the 
vigorous and rushing verse of Professor Aytoun. 
Your medical schools, in all their branches— 
pathology, medical jurisprudence, surgery, ana- 
tomy, chemistry— advance more and more to 
fi^ hononw under the presiding names of 
Simpson, Alison, Christison, Goodsir, Train 
Syme, and Gregory.* The general cause of 
education itself is identified with the wide re- 
pute of Professor Pillans. Nature has added 
the name of Forbes to the list of those who 
have not only examined her laws but discovered 
hMMcwts— while the comprehensive science of 
Sir William HaniUton stUl coirects and extends 
the sttbhme chart that defines the immaterial 
universe of ideas. And how can I forget the 
name of one man, whose character and works 
must ^ve produced the most healthful influence 
over the youth of Scotland-combining, as they 
do, m the mwt union, aU that is tender and 
g^ful all that IS hardy and masculine - 

ri critic, the 

SZf comrade-the 

mi^l of the Isle of Palms-the Christopher 

^th which you receive this inadequate i^erence 
to one so loved and honoured mieht be 


at.7) U 


statues of the great Ttoman fathers in the well- 
known passage of Tacitus— if ho be absent from 
the procession he u still more remembered by 
the assembly. And since I sec around me many 
who, though not connected with your college, 
are yet interested in tbe learned fame of your 
capital, permit me on this neutral grouiul to 
suspend all differences of party, and do homage 
to the great orator and author, whoso luminous 
genius, whoso scholastic attainments, whose 
independence of spirit, whoso integrity of life, 
so worthily represent not only the capital, but 
the character of the people who claim their 
countryman by descent in Macaulay. When I 
think of those names, and of many more which 
1 might cite, if time would allow me to make 
tbe catalogue of your living title-deeds to fame, 
1 might well shrink from the task before me ; 
but as every man assists to a general illumina- 
tion by placing a single light at his own window, 
so, perhaps, my individual experience may con- 
tribute its humble ray to tbe atmosphere which 
geuius and learning ^ve kindled into familiar 
splendour. 

OentlemeD, I ehall first offer some remarks 
upon those fundamental requisites which, no 
matter what be our peculiar studies, are essen- 
tial to excellence in all of them. Nature indi- 
cates to tbe infant the two main elements of 
wisdom— nature herself teaches tbe infant to 
observe and to inquire. Yon will have noticed 
how every new object catches the eye of a yonng 
child— how intuitively he begins to question 
you upon all that he surveys— what it is f what 
it is fort bow it came there! how it is made? 
who made it? Gradually, as he becomes older, 
his observation is less vigilant, his curiosity leas 
eager. In fact, both faculties are often trouble- 
some and puzzling to those about him. He is 
told to attend to his lessons, and not ask ques- 
tions to which he cannot yet understand the 
replies. Thus his restless vivacity is drilled 
into mechanical forms, so that often when we 
leave school we observe less and inquire less 
than when we stood at the knees of our mother 

in the nnrscry. But our first object on entering 

upon yonth, and surveying the great world that 
spreads before us, should be to regain the 
wliest attributes of the child. What were the 
instincts of the infant are the primary duties of 
the student. His ideas become rich and various 
m propo^on as be observes— accurate and 
practical in proportion as he inquires. The old 
story of Newton observing the fall of the apple, 
and so arriving, by inquiry, at the laws of 
gravity, will occur to you aU. But this is the 
ordinary process in every department of intelli- 
gauce. A man observes more attentively than 
others had done something in itself very simple. 
He reflects, tests his observation by inqairy, 
and becomes the discoverer, the inventor; en» 
ridies a science, improves a manufacture, adds 
a new beauty to the arts, or, if engaged in pro- 
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fessioual active life, detects, as a physician, the 
secret cause of disease— extracts truth, as a law. 
yer, from contradictory evidence — or grapples, 
ns a statesman, with the complicated principles 
hy which nations flourish or decay. In short, 
take with you into all your stiulics this leading 
j>roposition, that, whctlier in active life or in 
letters and research, a man will always be 
eminent according to the vigilance with which 
he observes, and the acuteness with which he 
inquires. But this is not enough — something 
inoiu is wanted— it is that resolute effort of the 
will whicli we call perseverance. I am no 
believer in genius without labour; but I do 
believe that labour, judiciously and continu* 
ously aiqdied, becomes genius in itself. Success 
in removing obstacles as in conquering armies, 
depends on this law of mechanics — the greatest 
amount of force at your command concentrated 
on a given point. If your constitutional force 
be less than another man's, you equal him if 
you continue it longer and concentrate it more. 
The old saying of the Spartan parent to the son 
who complained that his sword was too short, 
is applicable to everything in life — “If your 
weapon is too short, add a step to it." Dr 
Arnold, the famous Rugby schoolmaster, said 
the difference between one boy and another was 
not so much in talent as in energy. It is with 
boys as with men ; and perseverance is energy 
made habitual. But I forget that I am talking 
to Scotchmen; no need to preach energy and 
perseverance to them. Those are their national 
characteristics. Is there a soil upon earth from 
which the Scotchman cannot wring some harvest 
for fortune ? or one field of honourable contest on 
which he has not left some trophy of renown? 

Wc must now talk a little upon hooks. Gentle* 
men, the objects and utilities of reading are so 
various, that to suggest any formal rules whereby 
to dictate its subjects and confine its scope, 
would be to resemble tbe man in a Greek anec- 
dote, who, in order to improve his honey, cut 
oir tlio wings of his bees, and placed before them 
tlio flowers his own sense found the sweetest. 
N’o doubt, the flowers were the best ho could 
fliul on llymettus ; but, somehow or other, 
when the bees had lost their wings, they made 
no honey at all. Still, while the ordinaiy induce- 
ment to reading is towards general delight and 
general instruction, it is well in youth to acquire 
the habit of reading with conscientious toil for a 
special purpose. Whatever costs ns labour 
biaces all the sinews of tbe mind in the effort; 
and whatever we study with a delinite object, 
fi.ves a much more tenacious hold on the memory 
lhaii do the lessons of mere desultory reading. 
If, for instance, you read the history of the latter 
half of the last century, simply because some 
works ou the subject are thro>vii in your way ; 
unless your memory be unusually good, you will 
retain but a vague recollection, that rather serves 
to diminish ignorance than bestow knowledge. 


But suppose, in a debating society, that the 
subject of debate be the character of Charles 
Fox, or the administration of Mr Pitt, and some 
young man gets up the facts of the time for the 
special purpose of making an ample and elabor- 
ate speech on the principles and career of either 
of those statesmen, the definite purpose for 
which he reads, and the animated object to 
which it is to be applied, will, in all probability, 
fix what he reads indelibly in bis mind; and to 
the dry materials of knowledge will be added 
the virida vis of argument and reasoning. You 
see now, then, how wisely the first founders of 
learning established institutions for youth on 
the collegiate principle ; fixing the vague desire 
for knowledge into distinct bounds, by lectures 
on chosen subjects, and placing before the ambi- 
tion of the student the practical object of hon- 
ourable distinction — a distinction, indeed, that 
connects itself with our gentlest affections, and 
our most lasting interests: for honours gained 
in youth pay back to our parents, while they 
are yet living, some part of what we owe to their 
anxiety and care. And whatever renown a uni* 
versity can confer, abridges the road to subse- 
quent success, interests our contemporaries in our 
career, and raises up a crowd eager to cheer on 
our first maturcr efforts to make a name. The 
friendships wc form at college die away as life 
divides us, but the honours we gain there remain 
and constitute a portion of ourselves. Who, for 
instance, can separate tbe fame of a Brougham 
or a Mackintosh from tbe reputation they estab- 
lished at the university at Edinburgh? The 
variety of knowledge embraced in the four divi- 
sions, which are here called faculties, allows to 
every one an ample choice, according to the bias 
of each several mind, or the profession for which 
the student is destined. But there is one two- 
fold branch of humane letters in which the nni- 
versities of Scotland are so renowned that I must 
refer to it specially, though the reference must 
be brief— I mean moral and metaphysical philo- 
sophy, which, in Edinburgh especially, has been 
allied to the Graces by the silver style of Dugald 
Stewart, and taken tbe loveliness which Plato 
ascribes to virtue from the beautiful intellect of 
Brown. Now, it would he idle to ask the gene- 
ral student to make himself a profound meta- 
physician. You might as well ask him to make 
himself a great poet. Both the one and the 
other ore born for their calling ; not made by 
our advice, hut their own irresistible impulse. 
But a liberal view of the principal theories as to 
the formation of the human mind, and the latent 
motives of human conduct, is of essentia! service 
to all about to enter upon busy practical life. 
Such studies quicken our perceptions of error 
and virtue, enlarge our general knowledge of 
mankind, and enable our later experience to 
apply with order and method the facts it accumu- 
lates. I need not remind those who boast the 
great name of Chalmers, or who heard the Icc- 
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tore of yonr Principal two yeare ago, that moral 
philosophy is the handmaid of diTinity. She is 
also the sister of jnrisprudence, and the presid- 
ing of - that art in which you are so fam- 

ous ; and which, in order to heal the body, must 
often prescribe alternatives to the mind — more 
especi^y in these days, when half our diseases 
come from the neglect of the body in the over- 
work of the brain. In this railway age the wear 
and tear of labour and intellect go on without 
pause or self-pity. We live longer than our 
forefathers, but we suffer more from a thousand 
artificial anxieties and cares. They fatigued 
only the muscles ; we e.xhanst the finer strength 
of the nerves; and, when we send impatiently 
to the doctor, it is ten to one hut what he finds 
the acute complaint, which is all that we per- 
ceive, connected with some dironic mental irri- 
tation, or some nnwholesome inveteracy of 
habit. Here, then, the physician, accustomed 
to consider how mind acts upon body, will exer- 
cise with discretion the skill that moral philo- 
Sophy has taught him. Every one knows the 
difference between two medical attendants, per- 
haps equally learned in pharmacy and the routine 
of the schools ; the one writes in baste the pre- 
scription we may as well “throw to the dogs 
the other, by his soothing admonitions, bis 
agreeable converse, cheers up the gloomy spirits, 
regulates the defective habits, and often, un- 
consciously to ourselves, “ministers to the mind 
diseased, and plucks from the memory a rooted 
sorrow,” And the difference between them is, 
that one has studied our moral anatomy, and 
ths other has only looked on us as mere 
inac^es of matter, to be inspected by a peep 
at the tongue, and regulated by a touch of the 
pulse. And in order to prove my sense of the 
connecUon between moral and metapliysical 
pMosophy and practical pathology, and to pay 
a joint compUment to the two sciences for which 
your wUege is so pre-eminent. I here, as a per- 
sonal favour to myself, crave permission of the 
heads and authorities of the university to offer 
the Pme of a gold medal, for the current year 
for the l^t essay by any student on Lme 
specif subject implying the connection I speak 
of, which may be selected in concert with the 
varies professors of your medical IZZ 

S 

Gentlemen, allow me to preface the topic to 
uhich I now turn, by congratulating you In the 
acquisition your scholarship has r^ntlv L l 
m the .^Mplished tonSato 
Professor Blackie—who anneal ’ 

the importance of ol^ical stadie^ TshSur 
deavour to avoid the sot phrases ShpoI? I 
panegyric which the subject^ 

vote. Butifthosestuiies^Tp^TytS’d 


and tedious, tlio fault is in the lanr.;iior with 
which they .are .appro.ached. Do yon think that 
the statue of ancient art is but a ]irel"'s inarMc ? 
Animate it with your own young breath, .and 
instantly it lives and glows, Greek litor-iturf. 
If it served you with notliing else, should excite 
yonr curiosity as the picture of a wondrous 
state of civilisation which, in its peculiar phases, 
the world can never see ag.ain, and yet from 
which every succeeding state of civilisation has 
borrowed its liveliest touches. If you take it 
first as a mere record of events — if you examine 
only the contest between the Spartans and the 
Athenians — the one as the representative of 
duration and order, the other of change aivl 
progress, both pushed to the extreme— there in- 
stantly rise before you, in the noblest forms— 
through the grandest Ulustnations of history — 
through the collision of characters at once 
human and heroic — there instantly, I say, rise 
before you lessons which may instruct every age, 
and which may especially guide the present. 
For so closely does Grecian history bear on tlio 
more prominent di.sputes in our own day, that 
it is not only full of wise saws, hut still more of 
modem instances. I pass by this view of the 
political value of Grecian literature, on which I 
could not well enlarge without, perhaps, pro- 
voking party differences, to offer some remarks, 
purely critical, and for which I bespeak your 
indulgence if I draw too largely on your time. 
Every professor who encourages the young to 
the study of the classics will tell them how the.se 
ancient masterpieces have served modem Europe 
with models to guide the taste and excite the 
emulation. But here let us distinguisli what we 
should mean when we speak of them as models 
—we mean no check to originality— no cold ami 
sterile imitation, more especially of form and 
diction. The pith and substance of a good 
English style — be it simple and severe, ho it 
copious and adorned— must still be found in the 
nervous strength of our native tongue. We need 
not borrow from Greek or Koman the art that 
renders a noble thought transparent to the hum- 
blest understanding, or charms the fastidlou.s 
w with the varying music of elaborate cadence 
The classic authors are models in a more com- 
prehensive sense. They teach us less how to 
handle words than how to view things; and 
firat, let us recognise the main characteristic of 
the literature of Greece. The genius of Greek 
letters is essentially social and humane. Far 
f^m presenting us with a frierfd and austere 
Ideal, It deals with the most vivid passions, the 
argest interests comiuon to tho mass of man* 
bncL^ In this sense of tho word it is practical— 
ttat is, it connects itself with tho natural feel- 
ings, the practical life of man under all forms of 
civilisation That is tho reason why it is ,«o 
durable — it fastens hold of sympathy aiul inter- 
wt in every nation and every age. Thus Homer 
is immeasurably the most popular poet the world 
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ever knew. The Hied is constmcted from 
materials with which the natural human heart 
has the most affinity. Oar social instincts inter* 
Gst as on both sides, whether in the war of the 
Greeks avenging the desecration of the marriage 
hearth, or the doom of the Trojans, which takes 
all its pathos from the moment we see Hector 
parting from Andromache, and unbinding his 
helmet that it may not terrify his child. Homer 
makes no attempt at abstract subtle feelings 
with which few can sympathise. He takes terror 
and pity from the most popular springs of emo- 
tion — valour, love, patriotism, domesticaffections 
— the struggle of man with fate — the contrast, 
as in Achilles, between glorious youth and early 
death — between headlong daring and passionate 
sorrow ; the contrast, as in Priam, between all 
that gives reverence to the king and all that 
moves compassion for the man. Homer knows 
no conventional dignity; his heroes weep — his 
goddesses scold — Mars roars with pain when be 
is wounded — Hector himself knows fear, and we 
do not respect him the less, though we love him 
more, when his heart sinks and bis feet (ty be- 
fore Achilles. So essentially haman is Homer, 
that it is said that he first created the Greek 
gods — that is, he clothed what before were 
vague phantoms with attribates familiar to 
hamanity, and gave them the power of divinities, 
with the forms and the hearts of men. | 

Civilisation advances, but the Greek literature 
still preserves this special character of humanity, 
and each succeeding vrriter still incorporates his 
genius with the actual existence and warm emo- 
tions of the crowd, .ffilschylns strides forth from 
the field of Marathon, to give voice to the grand 
practical ideas that infinenced his land and 
times. He represents the apotheosis of freedom, 
and the dawn of philosophy through the mists 
of fable. Thus, in the victory hymn of “the 
Pers®,” he chants the defeat of Xerxes ; thus, 
in the “Seven before Thebes,” he addresses an 
audience still hot from the memories of war, in 
words that rekindle its passions and re-echo its 
clang ; thus, again, in the wondrous myth of 
the “Prometheus Bound," he piles up the frag- ! 
ments of prim®val legend with a Titan’s hand, 
storming the very throne of Zeus with assertions 
of the liberty of intellectual will, as opposed to 
the authority of force. In .ffilschylus there is 
always the very fonn and pressure of an age 
characterised by fierce emotions, and the tumult 
of new ideas struggling for definite expression. 
Sophocles no less comm.ands an everlasting 
audience by genial sympathy with the minds 
that thought, and the hearts that beat, in his 
own day. The stormy revolution of thought 
that succeeded the Persian war had given way 
to a milder, but not less manly, period of serene 
iutelligence. ITie time had come in which what 
we call “The Beautiful" developed its ripe pro- 
portions. A sentiment of order, of submission 
to the sods-a desire to embellish the social 


existence secured by victorious war^pervaded 
the manners, and inspired the gentle emulation. 
All this is reflected in the calm splendour of 
Sophocles. It seems a type of the difference 
between the two that iBsebylus — a bearded man 
— bad fought at Marathon, and Sophocles— in 
the bloom of youth — had tnned his harp to the 
pagans that circled round the trophies of Salamis. 
The Prometheus of .£schylas is a vindication of 
human wisdom, made with the sublime arrogance 
of a Titan’s pride. The (Edipns of Sophocles 
teaches its nothingness to wisdom, and inflicts 
its blind punishment npon pride. But observe 
how both these great poets inculcate the senti- 
ment of mercy as an element of tragic grandeur, 
and how they both seek to connect that attri- 
' bute of humanity with the fame of their native 
, land Thus it is to Athens that the Orestes of 
.iEschylus comes to expiate his parricide — it is 
the tutelary goddess of the Athenians that 
pleads in his cause, and reconciles the Paries to 
the release of their banted victim. But still 
more impressively does Sophocles inculcate and 
adorn this lesson of beantifnl humanity. It is 
not only amidst the very grove of the Furies that 
(Edipus finds the peaceful goal of his wanderings 
; — but round that grove itself the poet has lav- 
ished all the loveliest images of his fancy. 
There, in the awful ground of the ghastly 
sisters, the nightingales sing under the ivy — 
there blooms the narcissus— there smiles the 
olive — there spring the fountains that feed Ceph- 
isus. Thus terror itself he surrounds with 
beanty, and the nameless grave of the outlawed 
Edipns becomes the gnardian of the benignant 
state, which gave the last refuge to his woes. 

A few years more, and a new phase of civilisa- 
tion develops itself in Athens. To that senti- 
meut for the beautlfnl which in itself discovers 
the good, succeeds the desire to moralise and 
speculate. The influence of women on social 
life is more admitted— statesmen and sages 
gather round Aspasia — love occupies a larger 
space in the thoughts of men, and pity is derived 
from gentler, perhaps from more effeminate, 
sources. This change Euripides— no less practi- 
cal than his predecessors in representing the 
popular temper of his age— this change, I say, 
Euripides comes to depict in sententious aphor- 
isms, in scholastic casuistry, accompanied, how- 
ever, with the tenderest pathos, and enlisting 
that interest for which he is ridiculed by Aris- 
tophanes— the interest derived from conjugal 
relations and household life— the dome.stic in- 
— it is this which ha.s iiia<le hini of all the 
Creek dramatists the most <lirectly iiillitenlial 
in the modern stage. And it is Euripides who 
has suggested to the classic tragedy of Italy and 
Franco two-thirds of ^Yhatcve^ it possesses of 
geimino tenderness and p;iSsion. In a word, the 
Creek drama is not that marble perfection of 
artistic symmetry wLicii it has too often been 
represented to be, but a flesh and blood creation, 
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Identifying itself .with the emotions most pre- 
valent in the multitudes it addressed, and arti- 
ficial rather by conventions derived from its 
religious origin than by any very deep study of 
other principles of art than those which sym- 
pathy with bnman nature teaches instinctively 
to the poet The rules prescribed to the Greek 
dramatist, such as the unities, were indeed few, 
and elementary, belonging rather to the com- 
mencement of art than to its foil development 
There are few critics nowadays, for instance, 
who will not recognise a higher degree of art in 
Shakespeare, when he transports his willing 
audience over space and time, -and concentrates 
in Macbeth the whole career of guilty ambition, 
from its first dire temptation to its troubled 
rise and its bloody doom, than there can be in 
any formal rule which would have sacrificed for 
dry recital the vivacity of action, and crowded 
into a day what Shakespeare expands throughout 
a life. 

lu fine, then, these Greek poets became our 
models — not as authorities for pedantic laws, 
not to chill our invention by unsubstantial ideals 
or attempts to restore to Life the mere mummies 
of antiquity— hut rather, on the contrary, to 
instruct us that the writer who most faithfully 
represents the highest and fairest attributes of 
his own age has the best chance of an audience 
in posterity; and that whatever care we take os 
to the grace or sublimity of diction, still the 
diction itself can only he the instrument by 
which the true poet would refine or exalt what ? 
why, the feelings most common to the greatest 
number of mankind. We have heard too much 
about the calm and repose of classic art. It is 
the distance from which we take our survey that 
does not allow us to distingubh its force ond its 
passion. Thus the rivulet, when near, seems 
more disturbed than the ocean beheld afar off. 
At the distance of two thousand years, if we do 
not see all the play of the waves, it is because 
we do not stand on the beach. The same pracli- 
cal identification with the intellectual attributes 
of their age which distinguished the poetry, no 
less animates the prose of the ancient Greeks. 
The narratives of Herodotus, so simple yet so 
glowing, were read to immense multitudes— now 
exciting their wonder by tale and legend— now 
Ratifying their curiosity by accounts of bat- 
man customs— now inflaming their patriotism 
by minute details of the Persian myriads that 
exhausted rivets on their march, and graphic 
anecdotes of the Grecian men, whom the Medes 
at Marathon saw rushing into the midst of their 
spear^ or whom the scout of Xerxes found 
dressmg their hair for the festival of battle in 

the glorious pass of Thermopylae. No less does 

the gmyer mind of Thucy.Udes represent the 
intense interest with which the Grecian inteUect 
accustomed to view the action and strife 
sorrow and triumph, of the human being^ 
fromwnom it never stood supewiUously aloS 


Though the father of j*liilc'<i|ihi<;;il history, 
Thucydides knows nothiiig "f that cynical irony 
which is common to the niodcni spirit of liislori- 
cal philosophy in its cold survey of the follies 
and errors of mankind. He never neglects to 
place full before you whatever ennobles our 
species, whether it be the lofty sentiment of 
Pericles or tho hardy valour of Brasidas. II is 
his candid sympathy with whatever in itself is 
good and great which vivifies his sombre chron- 
icle, and renders him at once earnest yet im- 
partial. Each little bay or creek, each defile or 
pass, where gallant deeds have been done, he 
describes with tho conviction that the deeds 
have hallowed the place to all posterity, and 
have become a part of that Krijfja it d« which 
he proposed to bequeath. This is the spirit 
which returns to life in your own day, and in 
your own historians, which gives a classic charm 
to the military details of Napier, and lights with 
a patriot’s fire the large intelligence and pro- 
found research that immortalise the page of 
Alison. 

Pass from history to oratory. All men in 
modern times, famous for their eloquence, have 
recognised Demosthenes os their model. Many 
speakers in our own country have literally 
translated passages from his orations, and pro- 
duced electrical effects upon sober English 
senators by thoughts first uttered to passionate 
Athenian crowds. Why is this ? Not from the 
style— the style vanishes in translation — it is 
because thoughts the noblest appeal to emotions 
the most masculine and popular. You see in 
Demosthenes the man accustomed to deal with 
the practical business of men — to generalise 
details, to render complicated affairs clear to the 
Ordinary understanding- and, at the same time, 
to connect the material interests of life with the 
sentiments that warm the breast and exalt the 
soul. It is the brain of an accomplished states- 
man in unison with a generous heart, thoroughly 
in earnest, heating loud and high — with the 
possionatedesire to convince breathless thousands 
how to baffle a danger, and to save their country. 

A little time longer, and Athens is free no 
more. The iron force of Macedon has banished 
liberty from tho silenced Agora. But liberty 
had already secured to herself a gentle refuge iu 
the groves of the Academy — there, still to the 
last, the Grecian intellect maintains the same 
social, humanising, practical aspect The im- 
mense mind of Aristotle gathers together, as in 
a treasure-house for future ages, all that was 
valuable in the knowledge that informs us of 
tho earth on which wo dwell — Him political 
constitutions of states, and their results Oil this 
character of nations, tho science of ethics, tho 
analysis of ideas, natural history, physical 
science, critical investigation, omne inmensum 
petvgravil; and all that he collects from wisdom 
he applies to the earthly uses of man. Vet it is 
not by the tutor of Alexauder, but by the pupil 
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?wl . we remount fron. a kind of pride, that his satires had no vogue in 

Aristotle ^ his pat master, Plato, it is as if the hanuU of the common people. Every hold 
welookedfijmptpuptonature'sGod. There, schoolboy takes at once to Homer, bu? it is 
amidst the decline of freedom, the corruption of only the fine taste of the scholar that thoroughly 

the appreciates Virgil; and only the experienced 
fall of AtbcDS, the beautiful ideal of sensuous man of the whn 


va .iivuvuo, LUC ucuuiuui jueai 01 sensuous 
life faded mournfully away— there, on that 
verge of time stands the consoling Plato, pre- 
paring philosophy to receive the Christian dis- 
pcn.sation, by opening the gates of the infinite, 
and proclaiming the immortality of the soul. 
Thus the Grecian genius, ever kindly and 
benignant, first appears to awaken man from 
the sloth of the senses, to enlarge the boundaries 
of self, to connect the desire of glory with the 
sanctity of household ties, to raise up in luminous 
contrast with the inert despotism of the old 
Eastern world — the energies of freemen, the 
duties of citizens; and, finally, accomplishing its 
mission as the visible Iris to states and heroes, 
melts into the rainbow, announcing a more 
sacred covenant, and spans the streams of the 
heathen Orcus with an arch lost in the Christian’s 
heaven. 

1 have 80 exhausted your patience in what I 
have thus said of the Grecian literature, that I 
must limit closely my remarks upon the Roman. 
And here, indeed, the sahject docs not require 
the same space. In the Greek literature all is 
fresh and original; its very art is bat the 
happiest selection from natural objects, knit 
together with the zone of the careless Graces. 
But the Latin literature is borrowed and adopted ; 
and, like all imitations, we perceive at once tbat 
it is artificial — but in this imitation it has such 
exquisite taste, in this artificiality there is so 
much refinement of polish, so much stateliness 
of pomp — that it assumes an originality of its 
own. It has not found its jewels in native 
mines, but it takes them with a conqueror’s 
hand, and weaves them into regal diadems. 


man of the world who discovers all the delicate 
wit, all the exquisite urbanity of sentiment, that 
win our affection to Horace in proportion as we 
advance in life. In short, the Greek writers 
warm and elevate our emotions as men — the 
Latin writers temper emotions to the stately 
reserve of high-hom gentlemen. The Greeks 
fire ns more to the inspirations of poetry, or (as 
in Plato and parts of Demosthenes) to that sub- 
limer prose to which poetry is akin ; but the 
Latin writers are, perhaps, on the whole, though 
I say it with hesitation, safer models for that 
accurate construction and decorous elegance by 
which classical prose attains critical perfection. 
Nor is this elegance effeminate, but, on the 
contrary, nervous and robust, though, like the 
statue of Apollo, the strength of the muscle is 
concealed by the undulation of the curves. But 
there is this, as a general result from the study 
of ancient letters, whether Greek or Roman — 
both are the literature of grand races, of free 
men and brave hearts ; both abound in generous 
thoughts and high examples; both, whatever 
their occasional licence, inculcate, upon the 
whole, the habitual practice of manly virtues; 
both glow with the love of country; both are 
animated by the desire of fame and honour. 
Therefore, whatever be our future profession 
and pursuit, however they may take us from 
the scholastic closet, and forbid any frequent 
return to the classic studies of our youth, still 
he whose early steps have been led into that 
land of demi-gods and heroes will find that its 
ver}' air has enriched through life the blood of 
his thoughts, that be quits the soil with a front 
which the Greek has directed towards the stars, 


Dignity and polish are the especial attributes of and a step which imperial Rome has disciplined 


Latin literature in its happiest age; it betrays 
the habitual influence of an aristocracy, wealthy, 
luaguificent, and learned. To borrow a phrase 
li otn Persius — its words sweep along as if clothed 
with the toga. \Vhether wo take the sonorous 
lines of Virgil or the swelling periods of Cicero, 
Hie easier dignity of Sallust, or the patrician 
simplicity of Ccesar, we are sensible tbat we are 
with a race accustomed to a measured decorum, 
a majestic self-control, unfamiliar to the more 
lively impulse of small Greek communities. 
There is a greater demarcation between the 
intellect of the writer and the homely sense of 
the multitude, 'llic Latin writers seek to link 
themselves to posterity rather through a succes- 
sion of select and well-bred admirers than by 
cordial identification wth the passions ami 
interests of the profane vulgar. Even Horace 
himself, so brilliant and easy, and so conscioms 
of his monumaUum are ptrennuis, affecta dis- 


' to the march that carried her eagles round the 
world. 

^ot in vain do these lessons appeal to the 
youth of Scotland. From this capital still, os 
from the elder Athens, stream the lights of 
philosophy and learning. But your countrymen 
are not less renowned for the qualities of action 
than for those of thought. And you whom I 
address will carry with you, in your several 
paths to fortune, your national attributes of 
reflective judgment and dauntless courage. I 
see an eventful aud stirring age expand before 
the rising generation. In that grand contc.st 
between new ideas and ancient forms, which 
in.ay bo still more keenly urged before this 
century expires, whatever your differences of 
political opinion, I adjure you to hold fast to 
the vital principle of civilisation. What is tluat 
principle! It is the union of libcrtywith onler. 
'Pile art to preserve this union has often b.ifRcd 
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tbe wisest statesmen in stormy times ; but the 
task becomes easy at once, if the people whom 
they seek to guide will hat carry into public 
affairs the same prudent consideration which 
commands prosperity in private business. You 
have already derived from your ancestors an 
immense capital of political freedom ; increase 
it if you will — but by solid investments, not by 
hazardous speculations. You will hear much 
of the necessity of progress, and truly ; for 
where progress ends decline invariably begins ; 
but remember that the healthful progress of 
society is like the natural life of man— it con- 
sists in tbe gradual and harmonious develop- 
ment of all its constitutional powers, all its 
component parts, and you introduce weakness 
and disease into the whole system, whether you 
attempt to stint or to force the growth. The 
old homely rule you prescribe to the individual 
is applicable to a state — “ Keep tbe limbs worm 
by exercise, and keep the he.ad cool by temper- 
ance.” But new ideas do not invade only our 
political systems; you will find them wherever 
you turn. Philosophy has altered the directions 
it favoured in the last century — it enters less 
into metaphysical inquiry ; it questions less the 
relationships between man and his Maker; it 
assumes its practical character as the investi- 
gator of external nature, and seeks to adapt 
agencies before partially concealed to the posi- 
tive uses of man. Here I leave you to yonr 
own bold researches; yon cannot he much 
misled, if you remember the maxim, to observe 
with vigilance, and inquire with conscientious 
care. Nor is it necessary that I should admonish 
the sons of religious Scotland that the most 
darmg epecnlatious as to nature may be accom- 
panied with the humblest faith in those sublime 
doctrines that open heaven alike to the wisest 
philosopher and the simplest peasant. I do not 
presume to arrogate the office of the preacher; 
but, believe me, as a man of books, and a man 
of the world, that you inherit a religion which, 
ID Its most familiar fonn, in the lowly prayer 
that you have learned from yonr mother’s lips, 
wiU save you from the temptations to which 
life is exposed more surely than all which the 
pride of pMlosophy can teach. Nor can I he- 
lieve that the man will ever go very far or very 
obstinately wrong who, by the mere hahit of 
thanksgiving and prayer, wiU be forced to 
examine ha conscience even but once a day 

and remember that the eye of the Almiehtv is 
upon him. ** •' 

One word further. Nothing, to my mind 
presses a brave people true and firm to ite 
oereditary virtues more than a devout though 


liberal spirit of nationality. And it is not 
because Scotland is united with England that 
the Scotchman should forget the glories of his 
annals, the tombs of his ancestors, or relax ono 
jot of his love for his native soil. I say not this 
to flatter you— I say it not for Scotland alone. 

I say it for the sake of the empire. For sure 1 
am that, if ever the step of the invader shonM 
land upon these kindred shores— there, wherever 
tbe national spirit is the most strongly felt— 
there, where the local alTections most animate 
the breast— there will our defenders bo the 
bravest. It would ill become me to enter into 
the special grounds of debate now at issue; but 
permit me to remind you that, while pressing 
with your accustomed spirit for whatever you 
may deem to be equal rights, you would be 
unjust to your own fame if you did not feel that 
the true majesty of Scotland need.s neither the 
pomp of courts nor tbe blazonry of heralds. 
What thongh Holyrood be desolate — what 
though no king holds revels in its halls— the 
empire of Scotland has bat extended its range ; 
and, blended with England, under the daughter 
of your ancient kings, peoples the Australian 
wilds that lay beyond the chart of Columbus, 
and rules over the Indian realms that eluded the 
grasp of Alexander. That empire docs not 
suffice for you. It may decay — it may perish. 
More grand is the domain you have won over 
human thought, and identified with the eternal 
progress of intellect and freedom. From the 
charter of that domain no ceremonial can dis< 
place the impression of your seal. In the van 
of that progress no blazon can flaunt before that 
old Lion of Scotland [pointing to the sus- 
pended opposite]. This is the empire that you 
will adorn in peace; this is the empire that, if 
need be, you will defend in war. It is not here 
that I would provoke one difference in political 
opinion — ^hut surely yon, the sons of Scotland, 
who hold both fame and power upon the same 
tenure as that which secures civilisation from 
lawless force— surely you ore not the men who 
could contemplate with folded arms the return 
of the dark ages, and quietly render up the 
haven that commands Asia on the one side and 
threatens Europe on the other, to the barbaric 
ambition of some new Alario of the north. But, 
whether, in reluctont war or in happier peace, I 

can but bid you to be mindful of your fathers 

learn from them how duties fulfilled in the 
world become honours after death ; and in your 
various callings continue to maintain for Scot- 
land her sublime alliance with every power of 
mind that can defend or instruct, soothe or 
«xalt humanity. 
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ON THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS.* 

1 UAVB proposed to speak to you tlus eveumg 
on tbe Friendship of Books. I have some fear 
that an age of reading Is not always favourable 
to the cultivation of this friendship. 1 do not 
mean that we are in any special danger of look- 
ing upon them as enemies. That is no doubt 
the temptation of some persons. 1 have known 
both boys and men who have looked at books 
with a kind of rage and hatred, as if they were 
the natural foes of the human species. I am far 
from thinking that tliese were bad boys or bad 
men ; nor were they stupid. Some of them 1 
have found very intelligent, and have learnt 
much from them. 1 could trace the dislike in 
some cases to a cause which I thought honour- 
able. The dogs and horses which they did care 
about, and were always on good terms with, 
they regarded as living creatures, who could 
receive affection, and in some measure could 
return it. Their horses could carry them over 
hills and moors; their dogs had been out with 
them from morning till night, and took interest 
in the pursuit that was interesting them. Books 
seemed to them dead things in stiff bindings, 
that might be patted or caressed ever so much, 
and would take no notice, that knew nothing of 
toil or pleasure, of hill or stubble-field, of sun- 
rise or sunsetting, of the earnest chase or the 
feast after it. Was it not better to leave them | 
in the shelves which seeiiieil to be made for , 
them ? Was it not treating them most respect- 
fully not to finger or soil them, but to secure 
the services of a housemaid who should occasion- 
ally dust them ? 

I frankly own that I have great sympathy 
with these feelings, and with those who enter- 
t.ain them. If books are only dead things, if 
they do not speak to one, or answer one when 
one speaks to them, if they have nothing to do 
with the common things that we are busy with 
—with the sky over our head, and the ground 
under our feet— I think that they had better 
stay on the shelves ; I think any horse or dog, 
or tree or flower, is a better companion for 
human beings than they are. Aud therefore I 
say again, it is not with tlioac who count them 
i-nemres that 1 fmd fault. They have much to 
say for themselves; if their premises are right 
they are right in their conclusions. What i 

• Delivered first at Ellesmere, at tlio request «>f 
•tichdcacoi. alien, in the outumu of 1860; aftcrwanls 
(.1 Harrow. This aud the following given by per- , 
mission of Messrs Macmillan & Co. 


regret is, that many of us spend much of our 
time in reading books, and in talking of books 
— that we like nothing worse than the reputa- 
tion of being indifferent to them, and nothing 
better than the reputation of knowing a great 
deal about them ; and yet that, after all, we do 
not know them in the same way as we know 
our fellow-creatures, not even in the way we 
know any dumb animal that we walk with or 
play with. This is a great misfortune, in my 
opinion, and one which I am afraid is increasing 
as what we call “ the taste for literature " in- 
creases. I cannot enter into all the different 
reasons which lead me to think so, nor can I 
trace the evil to its source. But I will mention 
one characteristic of the reading in our times, 
which must have much to do with it 
A large port of our reading is given to reviews, 
and magazines, and newspapers. Now I am 
certain that these must have a very important 
use. We should all of ns be trying to find out 
what the use of them is, because it is clear that 
we are horn into an age in which they exercise 
great power ; and that fact must bring a great 
responsibility not only upon those who wield 
the power, but upon us who have to see that it 
does 08 good, and not hurt. But whatever 
good effects works of this kind may have pro- 
duced, we certainly are not able to make them 
our friends. Perhaps yon will wonder that 1 
should say that a newspaper or a review is a 
much less awful thing than a quarto or a folio— 
I mean, of course, to those who are not going 
themselves to be cut up in it, but only to have 
the pleasure of seeing their friends and neigh- 
bours cut up. Moreover, the writer of the 
newspaper or magazine or review, commonly 
assumes an off-hand, dashing air. He has a 
number of colloquial phrases and stock jests 
which seem intended to put us at our ease. He 
speaks in a loud, rattling tone, like one who 
wishes to shake bands the first time you meet 
him. But then, whoa you stretch out your 
hand, what is it you meet ? * Not that of a man, 
hut of a shadow, of something that calls itself 
“We.” Be friends with a “Wol” Howisthat 
possible? If the mist is scattered, if we dis- 
cover that there is an actual human being there, 
then the case is altered altogether. If Lord 
Jeffrey, or Mr Macaulay, or Sir James Stephen 
publishes articles which he has written in a 
review, with his name atlixed to them, or if a 
“ Times correspondent ” whom, in our supersti- 
tion, we had supposed to be one of the fairies 
or genii that descend ftt)m aome other world to 
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oar planet, appears with an ordinary name, and 
dressed Uke a mortal, why, then wo feel we arc 

on fair terms. A person is presenting himself to 

ns, one who may have a right to jndge us, but 
who is willing to be tried himself by his peers. 
That, you see, is because the We has become 
an /. All his apparent dignity is dissolved ; 
we can recognise him as a fellow-creature. 

Now, I do not say this the least in condemna- 
tion of reviewers, or of any person who, for any 
reasons whatever, thinks it better to call him- 
self We than I. I only say that there is no 
/riendsAip under such conditions as this; that 
we never can make any book our friend until we 
look upon it as the work of an /. It is the 
principle which 1 hope to maintain throughoot 
this lecture, and therefore I begin with stating 
it at once. I want to speak to you about a few 
books which exhibit very transparently, I think, 
what sort of a person he was who wrote them, 
which show ?iim to us. I think we shall find 
that there is the charm of the book, the worth 
of the book. He may be writing about a great 
many things ; but there is a man who writes ; 
and when you get acquainted with that man, you 
get acquainted with the book. It is no more a 
collection of letters and leaves ; it is a friend. 

I mean to speak entirely, or almost entirely, 
of English hooks. And I shall begin with a 
writer who seems to offer a great exception to 
the remark I have just made. If I thought he 
was really an exception, 1 should be much 
puzzled, or rather I should give up my position 
altogether. For, since he is the greatest and 
the best known of all English authors, for him 
to be an instance against mo would be a clear 
proof that I was wrong. We continually hear 
this observation, ** William Shakespeare is not 
to be found in any of bis plays.” It is his 
great and wonderful distinction that he is not. 
Othello speaks his word, Hamlet his, Bottom 
the Weaver bis; Desdemona, Imogen, Portia, 
each her word. But Shokespearo does not in- 
trude himself into any of their places; he does 
not want us to know what he thought about 
this matter or that. If you look into one 
comer or another for him, ho is not there. It 
would appear, then, according to my maxim, as 
if Shakespeare could never be his reader's friend. 
It would appear as if he were the great pre- 
cedent for all newspaper writers and reviewers, 
as if ho were overlooking mankind just as they 
do, and had the best possible right to describe 
himself as a IFe, and not as an /. 

Well, that sounds very plausible, and, like 
cvoiylhuig that sounds plausible, there is a 
truth at tho bottom of it. But that the truth 
IS not this, I think the feeling and judgment of 
Pf>Pl® of England (I might say of the con- 
tments of Ewope and of America) might con- 
unco you, wthout any arguments of mine. For 

Shakespeare, they were so certain that he had 


a local h.'ibitation and a mmip, tliat they have 
rummaged parish registtrs. liunted Doctor*’ 
Commons for wills, made pilgrima-’us to Strat- 
ford-npon-Avon, pnt together tra<lition« about 
old houses and shops, that they might make, if 
possible, some clear image of him in their minds. 
I do not know that they have succeeded very 
well. The facts of his biography aro few. A 
good deal of imag^ation has been needed to put 
them together, and to fill up the blanks in them, 
I do not suppose registers, or wills, or old houses, 
will give many more answers concerning him. 
But that only shows, I think, how very clear a 
>vitne5S his own works give, even when the out- 
ward information is ever so scanty, of tho man 
that he was, and of the characteristics which 
distinguished him from his fellows. If you a.sk 
mo how I reconcile this assertion with the un- 
doubted fact that he does not put himself for- 
ward as other dramatists do, and give his own 
opinions instead of allowing the persons of his 
drama to utter theirs, I should answer, Hove 
you found that the man who is in the greatest 
hurry to tell you all that he thinks about all 
possible things, is the friend that is best worth 
knowing! Have yon found that the one who 
talked most about himself and his own doings 
is the most worth knowing ! Do you not gener- 
ally become rather exhausted with men of his 
kind! Do not you say sometimes, in Shake- 
speare’s own words, or rather in Falstofl’s, “ I 
do see to the bottom of this same Justice Shal- 
low; be has told mo all be has to tell. There 
is no reserve in him, nothing that is worth 
searching after !” On the other hand, have you 
not mot with some men who very rarely spoko 
about their ovim impressions and thoughts, who 
seldom laid down tho law, and yet who you 
were sure had a fund of wisdom within, and 
who made you partakers of it by the light which 
they threw on tho earth in which they were 
dwelling, especuilly by the kindly, humorous, 
pathetic way in which they interested you obout 
your fellow-men, and made you acquainted with 
them ! I do not say that tUs is the only class 
of friends which one would wish for. One likes 
to have some who in quiet moments arc more 
directly communicative about their own suffer- 
ings and stru^lcs. But certainly you would 
not say that men of the other class are not very 
pleasant, and very profitable. Of this class 
Shakespeare is tho most remarkablo specimen. 
Instead of being a reviewer who sits above the 
universe, and applies his own narrow rules to 
the members of it, ho throws himself with the 
heartiest and most genial sympathy into tho 
feelings of all, he understands their position and 
circumstances, ho perceives how each must have 
been effected by them. Instead of being a big, 
imaginary We, he is so much of a man himself 
that he can enter into the manhood of people 
who aro the furthest off from him, and with 
whom he has the least to do. And so. I be- 
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lieve, his books may become most valuable 
friends to ns — to ns especially who ought to be 
acquainted with what is going on with all kinds 1 
of people. Every now and then, I think (especi- ' 
ally, perhaps, in the characters of Hamlet and ' 
of Prospero), one discovers signs how Shake- ' 
speare as an individual man had fought and 
suffered. I quite admit, however, that his ' 
main work is not to do this, but to help us in 
knowing ourselves— the past history of our land, [ 
the people we are continually meeting. And ' 
any book that does this is surely a friend. 

Before I leave Shakespeare, I would speak of 
the way in which he made friends with books. 
Perhaps I can do it best by comparing his use 
of tliem with the use which was made of them 
by a very clever and accomplished contemporarj- 
of his. Ben Jonson, though he was the son of 
a bricklayer, made himself a thoroughly good 
Latin and Greek scholar. He read the best 
Latin books, and the commentaries which illus- 
trated them ; he wrote two plays on subjects 
taken from Roman history. Very striking sub- 
jects they were. The hero of one was Catiline, 
who tried to overthrow the social order of the 
republic ; the hero of the other was Sejanus, 
who represents, by his grandenr and his fall, 
the very character and spirit of the empire in 
the days of Tiberius. In dealing with these 
subjects, Ben Jonson had the help of two of the 
greatest Roman authors, both of them possess- 
ing remarkable powers of narration, one of them 
a man of earnest character, subtle insight, deep 
reflection. Though few men in his day under- 
stood these authors, and the government and 
circumstances of Rome, better than Jonson 
though he was a skilful and experienced play- 
writer, most readers are glad when they have 
got Catiline and Sejanns fairly done with. 
They do not find that they have received any 
distinct impressions from them of Roman life ; 
to learn what it was they most go to the authors 
whom he has copied. Shakespeare wrote three 
plays on Roman subjects — Coriolanus,” “ J ulius 
Csfisar,” “Antony and Cleopatra." Hckuewvery 
little of Latin, and the materials he bad to 
work with were a tolerable translation of 
“ Livy’s History,” and a capital one of “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives.” With no aid hut these, and his 
knowledge of Warwickshire peasants, and Lon- 
don citizens, he has taught us more of Ronuins 

he has made us more at home in their city, 

and at their fireside, than the best historians ■ 
who lived upon the soil are able to do. Jonson , 
studied their books ; Shakespeare made friends 
of them. Ho did just the same with our old 
chronicles. He read of King John, of Richard 
II., of John of Gaunt, of Harry of Lancaster, 
of Hotspur and Owen Glendower, of the good ; 
Humphrey of Gloucester and the dark Cardinal I 
Beaufort, of Wolsey and Catherine. He rea.l 
of them, and they stood up before him, real , 
armed men. or graceful, sorrowing women. In- 


stead of being dead letters, they all became 
living persons ; not appearing in solitary gran* 
dear, but forming groups ; not each with a fixed 
immovable nature, but acted upon and edu- 
cated by all the circumstances of their times ; 
not dwelling in an imaginary world, hut warmed 
by the sun of Italy, or pinched by the chilly 
nights of Denmark— essentially men such as are 
to be found in all countries and in all ages, and 
therefore exhibiting all the varieties of tempera- 
ment and constitution which belong to each age, 
and to each country. 

Shakespeare’s mind was formed in an age 
when men were at work, and when they wanted 
books to explain and illustrate their work. He 
lived on into another, when men began to value 
hooks for their own sakes. James I., who was 
called a Solomon (and who would have deserved 
that name if Solomon had not considered that 
his wisdom was given him that he might rule 
his subjects well, and if James had not supposed 
that his was given for every purpose except 
that), was the great promoter of this worship of 
books. But they did not speak to Englishmen 
of that which was going on around them, as 
they had done in Elizabeth’s time. Learned 
people drew a line abont themselves, and signi- 
fied to conunon people who had business that 
they mnst keep their distance. Still there were 
many influences which counteracted this tend- 
ency. One man, who was not free from it by 
any means, helped to check it by opening to 
his fellows a new and real world. Lord Bacon 
found that they knew the secrets of nature 
only through books, that they did not come 
freely and directly into contact with them ; he 
showed them bow they might converse with the 
things they saw, how they might know them as 
they were in themselves, instead of only seeing 
them distorted by their spectacles. That was a 
great work to do ; and as I said, it was never 
more wanted than just at this time, when men 
were in danger of falling so much in love with 
the letters in books os to forget into what a 
universe of mysteries God had put His creature 
man that he might search them out. Bacon 
reverenced the study of nature more than ho 
did the study of man ; and no wouder ! For 
he found out what a beautiful order there was 
in nature ; and though I believe he looked 
for an order in human affairs too, and some- 
times discerned, and always wished for it, yet 
there is no denying than he had a keen eye for 
the disorders and wrong-doings of his fellow- 
men, end that he rather reconciled himself to 
them than sought to remedy them. I refer to 
him, because I fancy tliat many have a notion 
of his books on the interpretation of nature as 
very valuable for scieiititic men, and his books 
on morals and politics as very wise for states- 
men and men of the world, but not .as friends. 
They form this notion because they 8up|>ose 
that the more we knew of Bacon himseli, the 
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less sympathy we should hare with him. I 
should be sorry to hold this opinion, because I 
owe him immeuso gratitude; and I could not 
cherish it if I thought of him, even as the sagest 
of book-makers, and not as a human being. I 
should be sorry to hold it, because if I did not 
find in him a man who deserved reverence and 
love, I should not feel either the indignation or 
the sorrow which I desire to feel for his mis- 
doings. Niebuhr said of Cicero that he knew 
his faults as well as anybody, but that he felt 
as much grieved when people spoke of thorn as 
if he were his brother. That is the right way 
to feel about great men who are departed, and 
I do not think that an Englishman should feel 
otherwise about Bacon. It is hard to measure 
the exact criminality of his acts; one of the. 
truest sentences ever passed on them was his 
own. His words are faithful transcripts of both 
his strength and weakness. There are some, 
especially of his dedications, which one cannot 
read without a sense of horning shame ; there 
are passages in the very treatises which those 
dedications introduce that it does one’s heart 
good to remember, and which we are inwardly 
sure must have come from the heart of him who 
put them into language. He does not give us 
at all the genial impressions of other men which 
Shakespeare gives, but he detects very shrewd 
tricks which we practise upon ourselves. His 
worldly wisdom is what we have most to dread, 
lest he should make us contented with the 
wrong in ourselves, and in the society about ns, 
and should teach us to admire low models. But 
if we apply to our moral pursuits the zeal for 
truth, and the method of seeking it and of 
escaping from our own conceits, which he im- 
parts to us in his physical lessons, if we con- 
aider Ws own errors, and his punishment for 
tolerating and embracing the base Tn«TiTn« of 
his time, we shaU find him all the safer as a 
guide because we have felt with him as a friend. 
When we do that we can always appeal from 
tho to himself; we can say: “Thank you 
heartily for what you have said to me; but 
there were clouds about yon when you were 
here ; you did not always walk with straight 
feet, and with your eyes turned to tho light 
Now yon know better, and I will make use of 
what you teU me, as weU as of all that I can 
leam about your doings, as warnings to keep 
me from wondenug to the right or to the left" 

I might speak of other books in this bookish 
time of James L, which many of us have found 

Wends; as for instance tho 
poems of ^rge Herhcrt, which nobody thet 
^ei roads them can think of merely as peeing- 
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go on to the neat period, which was a peri^^f 


action and strife, when men cniild no more re- 
gard %vriting books, or even reading Ui' m, as an 
amusement; when llic pa-t must In- stiiili<-il I'tif 
the .sake of the pre-oiit, or not at all. .I<ilin 
Milton belongs to th.it liiiu'. He wan tli<- Ill<>^t 
learned of all our poets, llieonowho fioin Ins 
childhood upwards wa.s a devourer of (j»vi-U and 
Latin books, of the romance.'^ of the Middle 
Ages, of French and Italian poetry, above all of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. All these became his 
friends; for all of them connected tliciii-selvcs 
with the thoughts that occupied men in his own 
time, with tlie deep religioii.s and political con- 
troversies which were about to bring on a civil 
war. Many persons think that tlio side whicii 
he took in that war must liintler us from making 
his books our friends; that we may e.stcetit him 
as a great poet, but that wc cannot meet him 
cordially as a man. No one is more likely to 
entertain that opinion than au English clergy- 
man, for Milton dealt his blows unsparingly 
enough, and we come in for at least our full 
share of them. I know all that, and yet I must 
confess that I hare found him a friend, and a 
very valuable friend, even when I have differed 
from him most and he has made me smart most. 
It does not strike me that ou the whole we 
profit most by the friends who flatter us. We 
may be stirred up to the recollection of our 
duty by those who speak stern and terrible 
words of us, and of our class. If we are per- 
suaded that they are utterly avrong iu condemn- 
ing the institutions to which we are attached, 
we may often admit that they are very right in 
condemning us for the sins which hinder men 
from seeing the worth of those institutions. I 
do not know any one who mokes us feel more 
than Milton does the grandeur of the ends 
which we ought to keep always before us, and 
therefore our own pettiness and want of courage 
and nobleness in pursuing them. I believe he 
failed to discern many of tho intermediate re- 
lations which God has established between Him- 
self and us ; but I know no one who teaches us 
more habituaUy, that disobedience to the Divine 
will is the seat of all misery to men. I would 
rather converse with him ns a friend than talk 
of him as a poet; because then wo put ourselves 
into a position to receive the best wisdom which 
he has to give us, and that wisdom helps to 
purge away whatever dross is mingled with it ; 
whereas if we merely contemplate him at a dis- 
tance as a great genius, we shall receive some 
powerful influence from him, but we shall not 
be iu a condition to compare one thing that he 
says to us with another. And to say the truth, 
I do not know what genius i-s, except it be that 
which begets some life in those who come in 
contact with it, which kindles some warmth in 
them. If there B ge&ius in a poem, it must 
have been first in tho^ poot ; and if it was in the 
poet, it mast have been because ho was not a 
stock or a stone, but a breathing and suffering 
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man. And there U no writer whose books more 
force upon ns the tbongbt of him as a person 
than Milton’s. There are few passages in his 
prose writings, foil as they are of gorgeous 
passages, more beautiful than that in which he 
defends himself from the charge of entering 
from choice or vanity into controversies, by 
alleging the far different object and kind of 
writing to which from his youth upwards be 
had desired to devote himself. And in his 
latest poem of “Samson Agonistes,” where 
what he had learnt from the play-writers of 
Greece is wonderfully raised, and mellowed, 
and interpreted by what he had learnt from the 
Old Testament, he himself speaks to us in every 
line. He transfers himself to the prison of 
Samson in Gaza; he is the blind, downcast, 
broken man whom God appears to have cast off. 
The thought of God as the Deliverer gives him 
a consolation which nothing else can give ; he 
looks forward to some triumph which God will 
give to his race, as the only hope for himself. 

I have dwelt some time upon these ‘ ‘ friends ” 
because Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, are the 
greatest names in our literature, and therefore 
it was important for my purpose to show you 
that their books do fulfil the purpose which I 
have said all books ought to fulfil I might 
very fairly have gone back, and spoken to you 
of older writers than these. I might have spoken 
of the time of our Edward III., and have given 
you some proofs that our first poet, Chaucer, 
was a cor«ial, genial, friendly man, who could 
tell us a great many things which we want to 
know about his own time, and could also break 
down the barrier between his time and ours, 
and make us feel that, though our dress may 
be very much unlike theirs, and our houses a 
good deal better, and our language a little less 
French, yet that on* the whole our fathers 
worked at much the same trades as we do, fell 
into the same kind of sins, looked up at the 
same skies, had the same wants in their hearts, 
and required that they should he satisfied in 
the same way. I might have spoken to you 
also of some of the men who flourished at the 
time of the Reformation— of Latimer for instance, 
whose broad, simple, humorous sermons address 
themselves to all the common sympathies of 
Englishmen, and are as free from starch and 
buckram as any one could wish.* I might have 
spoken to you also of some of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, especially of that delightful and 
instructive companion, Spenser’s “Faery Queen,” 
which makes us feel that without stepping a yard 
from our native English ground, or deserting 
any of our common occupations, we may be, ay, 
and must be, engaged in a great fight with 
imisible enemies, and that we have invisible 
champions on our side. But as I hare not time 
to speak of many books to-night, I have passed 

• For an example sec p- 9. 


over these, and have begun at once with those 
which, for one reason or another, people are 
most likely to think of as having claims upon 
their respect rather than upon their friendship. 
That most be my reason too for not dwelling 
upon a book belonging to Milton's time, which 
many people would at once recognise as a 
delightful friend; I mean Izaak Walton’s 
“Angler.” Knowing nothing of his craft, I 
should only betray my ignorance by entering 
upon it, and should lessen the pleasure which 
some of you, I dare say, have received from its 
quiet descriptions and devout reflections. But 
I am glad to remember that there is such a book 
in onr libraries, even if I understand very little 
of it, because it is one of the links between the 
life of the woods and streams and the life of the 
study, which it would be a great misfortune for 
us to lose. 

A link between this age and the one that 
follows it is found in Thomas Fuller, one of the 
liveliest, and yet, in the inmost heart of him, 
one of the most serious writers one can meet 
with. I speak of this writer partly because 
there is no one who is so resolute that we should 
treat him as a friend, and not as a solemn dic- 
tator. By some unexpected jest, or comical 
tom of expression, he disappoints your purpose 
of receiving bis words as if they were fix^ in 
print, and asserts his right to talk with you, aud 
convey bis subtle wisdom in bis own quaint and 
peculiar dialect. 

Fuller uses his wit to make his reader a friend. 
The writers of Charles II. ’s conrt need their wit 
to prove that there could be no such thing as 
friendship with either books or men, that it was 
altogether a ridiculous obsolete sentiment. They 
established their point so far as they themselves 
were concerned ; one has no right to ask of them 
what they had not to give. But their punish- 
ment is a singular one. They wished to pass 
for men of the world, and not for vulgar book- 
Avrights. Wc are obliged to regard them as 
bookwrights simply, and not as men at all 
'There is one exception. John Dryden stands 
apart from the men whose vices infected him, 
not merely because his style in prose and verse 
was immeasurably more vigorons than theirs, 
but because bis confused life, and his evil com- 
panions, did not ntterly destroy his heart. I do 
not know that one could make the writings of 
John Drj’den friends ; so many of the very 
cleverest of them are bitter satires, containing a 
great deal of shrewd observation, sometimes 
just, os well as severe, but certainly not binding 
ns by any strong ties of affection to their author. 
Tet there is such a tragedy in the history of a 
mind so full of power os his, and so unable to 
guide itself aiui^t the shoals and quicksands of 
Ms time, that I believe we need not, and that 
we cannot speak of him merely with the admira- 
tion which is duo to his gifts ; we must feel for 
him somewhat of the pity that is akin to love. 
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Mr Macaulay charges Drydcu with changing his 
religion chiefly that he might get a pension from 
James II. I do not believe that was his motive, 
or that the lesson from his life would be worth 
os much as it is if it bad been. If we compare 
his “Religio Laici” which he wrote in his 
former, with his “Hind and Panther" which 
expressed his later opinions, I think wc may 
perceive that bis mind was unhinged, that he 
found nothing fixed or certain in heaven or earth, 
and that he drifted naturally wherever the tide 
of events carried him. That is the fate which 
may befall many who have no right to be de- 
scribed os mercenary time-servers. 

However, one is glad to escape from this ^e, 
which had become a very detestable one, and to 
find ourselves in one which, though not exem- 
plary for goodness, produced books of which we 
can very well make friends. If you take up the 
SptcUUor, or the fihazrdian, your first feel- 
ing is that the writers in it wish to cultivate 
your friendship. They have thrown off the stiff 
manners of those who reckon it their chief busi- 
ness to write books ; at the same time they do 
not affect to be men of the world despising books. 
Their object is to bring books and people of the 
world into a good understanding vrith each other ; 
to moke fine ladies and gentlemen somewhat 
wiser and better behaved by feeding them with 
good and wholesome literature ; to show the 
student what things are going on about him, 
that he may not be a mere pedant and recluse.' 
I do not mean that this was the deliberate pur- 
pose of Addison and Steele. It was the natural 
effect of their position that they took this course. 
They had been educated as scholars; they 
entered into eivU life, and became Members of 
ParliamenL The two characters were mixed in 
them, and when they wrote books they could not 
help showing that they knew something of men. 
The two men were weU fitted to work together. 
Addison had the calmer and clearer intellect • 
he had inherited a respect for English faith and 
morality. Steele, with a more wavering conduct, 
had perhaps even more reverence in his inmost 
heart for goodness. Between them they an- 
peared just formed to give a turn to the mind of 

their age; not presenting to society a very heroi- 

cri s^dar^ hut raising it far above the level to 
which It had sunk, and is apt to sink. 

The ^eeiojor and the Qttardian have some- 
times been ca^ed the be^ning of our periodical 

tut they are 

very unlike what we describe by that name in 
our day There is no IPs in them. Thongh the 
papers have letters of the alphabet, and not 
names, put to them, and though they profess to 
U libers of a club, each writer calls himself 

itwiw * difference 

j^^dmake m the pleasure with which you 

^ any paper, if the singular pronoun 

for the plurol. gooTC„u"?t 

bo writing would evaporate immedUtely. You 


would no longer find that you were in the pres- 
ence of a kindly, friendly observer, wlio was 
going about with you, and poiutiii;:: fiiil to j<-ii 
this folly of the town, aiid that plc:i=ant eharn.-- 
terUtic of a country gentleman’s life. All woiihl 
lie the dry, hard criticism of some di.stant lieiiiir, 
who did not take you into his counsels .at .all, 
but merely told you what you were to think or 
not to think. And with the good humour, what 
wo call the humour when wo do not prefix the 
adjective to it, would also disappear, hlr 
Thackeray, the most competent person possible 
for such a task, has introduced A«l<li.soa ami 
Steele among the humourists of England, ami 
has shown very clearly both how tho humour of 
the one differed from that of the other, an<l bow 
unliko both were to Dean Swift, who is the 
best and most perfect specimen of ill humour — 
that is to say, of a man of the keenest intellect 
and the most exquisite clearness of expression, 
who is utterly out of sorts with tbo world and 
with himself. Addison is on good terms with 
both. He amuses himself with people, not be- 
cause he dislikes them, but because he likes 
them, and is not discomposed by their absurdi- 
ties. He does not go very for down into the 
hearts of them ; he never discovers any of the 
deeper necessities which there are in human 
beings. But everything that is upon the sur- 
face of their lives, and all the little oross-cuircnts 
which disturb them, no one sees so accurately, 
or describes so gracefully. In certain moods of 
our mind, therefore, we have here a most agree- 
able friend, one who tasks us to no great effort, 
who does not set us on encountering any terrible 
evils, or carrying forward any high purpose, but 
whom one must always admire for his quietness 
and wmposure ; who can teach us to observe a 
multitude of things that we should else pass by, 
and reminds us that in man’s Ufe, as in nature, 
there are days of calm and sunshine as well os 
of storm. 

But though one may have a very pleasant and 
useful conversaUon with this Idnd-hearted Spec- 
tator now and then, I do not think that such 
conversation would brace one to the hard work 
of life, or would enable one to sympathise with 
ttose who are engaged in it. Wo must remember 
that a v^ wnsiderahle majority of the world 
do not ride in coaches, as nearly all those wo 
md of in the Spectator do ; that to earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common beri- 
ta^ of the sons of Adam, and that it is a great 
misfo^ne not to understand that necessity, 
even if circumstances have exempted us from iL 
For that reason some of us may welcome another 
friend, far less happy and genial than Addison, 
often very rough and cross-grained, with rude 
inward affection. Old Samuel Johnson had none 
of Addison's soft training. He had nothing to 
ffo with the House of Commons, except as a 
contraband reporter; he had not the remotest 
chance of being a Secretary of State even if he 
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had not been v fierce Tory, and in the reign of 
George IT. ail but a Jacobite. With only book* 
Seilers for bis patrons, obliged to seek his bread 
from baud to mouth b’y witing for them what 
they prescribed, with a bad digestion, a temper 
anything but serene, a faith certainly as earnest 
as Addison’s, but which contemplated its objects 
on the dark and not on the sunny side, he offers 
the greatest contrast one can conceive to the 
happy well-conditioned man of whom I have 
just been speaking. The opposition between 
them is all the more remarkable because the 
llunibleT W’as formed on the model of the Spec- 
tator, and because Johnson as much as Addison 
belongs to w’hat ought to be called the club 
period of English literature. I do not suppose 
any one will be bold enough to vindicate that 
name, be it good or evil, for our day, merely 
because gentlemen are now able to eat solitary 
dinners, hear news, and sleep over newspapers 
and magazines, in very magnificent houses in 
Pall Mall. The genuine club, though its locality 
might be in some dark alloy out of Fleet Street, 
was sorely that in which men of different occupa- 
tions after the toil of the day met to exchange 
thoughts. In that world Johii.son flourished 
even more than Addison. The latter is accused 
by Pope of giving bis little senate laws; but 
Johnson’s senate contained many great men who 
yet listened to his oracles with reverence. And 
those oracles were not delivered in sentences of 
three clauses ending in a long word in “tion,' 
like those papers in the Rambler which are so 
well parodied in the “ Rejected Addresses.” I 
think that young men ought undoubtedly to be 
early warned of these pompous sentences, not 
because it is worse to imitate this style than 
any other— for we have no business to imitate 
any (our style must be our own, or it is worth 
nothing)— but because it is particularly easy to 
catch this habit of writing, and to fancy there 
is substance when there i.s only wind. But I 
cannot admit that Johnson’s most inflated sen- 
tences contain more wind. He had something 
to put into them ; they did express what he 
felt, and what he was, better than simpler, more 
English, more agreeable ones would have done, 
lie adopted them naturally ; they are part of 
himself; if we want to be acquainted with him, 
we must not find fault with them. And when 
ne is describing scenes, as in “Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia,” he is often quite free and pictur- 
esque ; when he is writing about business, as in 
bis “ Falkland Island,” ho does not let bis elo- 
quence, which inthatbook is often very splendid, 
hinder him from being pointed and direct in his 
blows. He falls into what some people call King 
C imbyses’ vein chiefly wlicn he moralising ou 
the condition of the world, and the disappoint- 
ment of all man’s hopes and projects m it In 
his club, no one could speak with more stmight- 
„ess, wasting no words, but bringing out the 
U,i„- he wants to say in the strongest and most 


distinct dress th.it could be found. One may 
not agree in half of the opinions he expresses, 
and may think that he delivers them very dog- 
matically. If one looked either at his writings 
or at Boswell’s life of him merely as books, one 
would go away very discontented and very 
angry ; but when one thinks of both as exhibit- 
ing to us a man, the case becomes altogether 
different. We are all greatly indebted, I think, 
to Mr Carlyle, for having determined that we 
should contemplate Johnson in this way, and 
not chiefly as a critic or a lexicographer. We 
may judge of him in those characters very difl'er- 
ently; but in himself Mr Carlyle has shown 
most clearly that he deserves our sympathy and 
our reverence. 

There were two members of Johnson’s club to 
each of whom he was sincerely attached, and 
who were attached to each other, though in their 
habits, occupations, talents, modes of thinking, 
they were as unlike him, and unlike each other, 
as any two men could be. Tliey had, indeed, a 
common origin — Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund 
Burke were both Irishmen. But Goldsmith 
carried his country about with him wherever he 
went; he was always blundering, and reckless, 
and good-natured. Burke only showed where 
he bad been bom by his zeal for the improve- 
ment of his country whenever its affairs came 
under discussion. 1 believe that these two men, 
with the vast differences that there are between 
them, may both become our friends, and that we 
' shall not thoroughly enjoy the “Deserted Vil- 
lage,” or the “Vicar of Wakefield,” op the 
“Speeches on American Taxation,”* or the “Re- 
flections on the French Revolution,” unless they 
do. All Goldsmith's friends were always scold- 
ing him, laughing at him, and teaming from 
him. They found that he bad a fund of know- 
ledge which he bad picked up they could not tell 
how, but apparently by sympathising with all 
the people that he came into contact with, and 
so getting to bo really acquainted with them. 
He compiled histories without much learning 
about the people ho was writing of; yet he did 
not make them false or foolish, because he bad 
more notion than many diligent historians have 
of what men must be like in any latitudes. In bis 
poetr)' he never goes out of his depth ; ho speaks 
of things which he bos seen and felt himself, 
and so it tells us of him if it does not tell us of 
much else. In spite of all bis troubles he is as 
good-natnred as Addison ; only he mixed with 
a different class of people from Addison, and 
can tell us of country vicars and their wives and 
daughters, though he may not know much of a 
Sir Roger de Coverley. His books, I think, 
must be always pleasant, as well as profitable 
friends, provided we do not expect from them, 
as wo ought not to expect from any friend, more 
than they profess to give. 

• Pp. 174-222L 
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Barite is a friend of another order. J ohnson 
said- of him that if you met him under a gate- 
way in a shower of rain you must perceive that 
he was a remarkable man. I do not think we 
can take up the roost insignificant fragment of 
the most insignificant speech or pamphlet he 
ever put forth without arriving at the same 
conviction. But he does what is better than \ 
make us acknowledge him as a remarkable man. 
He makes us acknowledge that we are small 
men, that we have talked abontsuhjects of which 
we bad little knowledge, and the principles of 
which wo had imperfectly sounded. 

He told the electors of Bristol that they might 
reject him if they pleased, hut that be should 
maintain his position as an English statesman 
and an honest man. They did reject him, of 
course, but his speech remains as a model for 
all true men to follow, as a warning to all who 
adopt another course, that they may make friends 
for the moment, hot that they will not have a 
friend in their own conscience, and that their 
books, if they leave any, will be no friends to 
those who read them in the times to come. 

Away from the club in which Johnson, Burke, 
and Goldsmith were wont to meet, in a little 
village in Bnekinghamshire, dwelt another poet, 
who was not uninterested in their doings, and 
who had in his youth mixed with London wits. 
William Cowper inspired moch friendship among 
men, and still more among women, during his 
lifetime ; they found him the pleasantest of all 
companions in his bright hours, and they did 
not desert him in his dark boon. Hia books 
have been friends to a great many since he left 
the earth, because they exhibit him very faith- 
fully in both ; some of his letters and some of 
his poems being full of mirth and quiet gladness, 
some of them revealing awful struggles and 
dap^. Whatever estimate may he formed of 
his poetry in comparison with that of earlier or 
later writers, every one must feel that his Eng- 
lish is that of a scholar and a gentleman that 

he had the purest enjoyment of domestic life, 
and of what one may call the domestic or still 
life of nature. One is sure also that he had the 
most earnest faith, which he cherished for othere 
when he could find no comfort in it for himself. 
These would he sufficient explanations of the 
interest which he has awakened in so many 
simple and honest readers who turn to books for 
sympathy and fellowship, and do not like a 
witer at aU the worse because be also demands 

their sympathy with him. Cowper is one of the 

strongest aud proofs, how much more 

Englishmen than any 
other^ The gentleness of his life might lead 
some to suspect him of effeminacy • hut the Sd 
Wc-stJiunster schoolboy and cricketer comes ont 

“MediMoaon Sofa.;" Td 
U.« deep tiaged, whid. wa. a. of hi, 

» hole life, and which grew more terrible ae the 
deidowe of evemng cloeod npon him, allows the? 


there may he nnutter.ablo struggles in those 
natures which seem least formed for the rough 
work of the world. In one of his later poems 
he spoke of himself as one 

" Wlio, tempest-tosied, and wrecked at Iwt. 

Comes borne to port no more.” 

But his nephew, who was with him on his death- 
bcil, says that there was a look of holy surprise 
on his features .after his eyes were closed, as if 
there were very bright visions for him behind 
the veil that was impenetrable to him here. 

I have thus given you a few hints about the 
way in which hooks may he friends. I have 
taken my examples from the books which are 
most likely to come in our way; and I have 
chosen them from different kinds of authors, 
that I may not impose my own tastes upon 
other people. I purposely avoid saying anything 
about more recent writers, who have lately left 
the world or are in it still, because private 
notions and prejudices for or against the men 
are likely to mingle with our thoughts of their 
books. I do not mean that this is not the cast 
with the older vvriters too. 1 think 1 have 
shown yoi\ that I have no wish to forgot the 
men in the hooks — that my great desire is that 
we should connect them together. But if wo 
have known anything about the writers, or our 
fathers have known anything about them, if wc 
have heard their acts and words gossiped about, 
they are not such good tests of the way in whicli 
we may discern them in their hooks, aud learn 
what they are from their books. But os I began 
this lecture with some animadversions upon the 
tendency of one part of our popular literature 
to weaken our feeling that books ore our friends, 
I ought to soy that I am very for indeed from 
thinking that this is the effect which the more 
eminent writers among us produce. In their 
different ways, I believe most of them have 
addressed themselves to our human sympathies, 
an«l have claimed a place for their books, not 
upon our shelves, hut in our hearts. Of some, 

I both prose writers and poets, this is eminently 
I true. Perhaps, from feeling the depressing 
infiuence of the ire-teaching upon all our 
minds, they have taken even overmuch pains to 
show that each ouo of them comes before us as 
an /, and will not meet us upon any other 
terms. Many, I hope, who have established 
this intercourse with us will keep it with our 
children and our children's children, and will 
leave books that will bo regarded as friends as 
long as the English language lasts, aud in what- 
ever regions of the earth it may be spoken. 

It is very pleasant to think in what distant 
parts of the earth it is spoken, and that in all 
those parts these books wliich are friend.s of ours 
are acknowledged as friends. Aud there is a 
living and productive power in them. They 
have produced an American literature, which is 
coming hack to instruct us. They will produce 
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by-and^by an Anstralian literature, which will 
be worth all the gold that is sent to us from the 
diggings. 

American books have of late asserted very 
sti-ongly their right to be reputed as our friends, 
and we have very generally and very cordially 
responded to the claim. I refer to one book 
now— Mrs Stowe’s “Dred,” though I did not 
mean to notice any contemporary book at all — 
for the sake of certain passages in it which I 
think that none that have read them can have 
forgotten. Theyare those in which the authoress 
describes the effects which were produced upon 
a very simple-hearted and brave negro — whose 
whole life had been one of zealous self-devotion 
to some white children, but who had had no 
book teaching whatsoever — by the stories which 
were read to him out of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. We are told with great simplicity and 
with self-evident truth, bow every one of these 
stories st.arted to life in his mind, how every 
person who is spoken of in them came forth 
before the hearer as an actual living being, how 
bis inmost soul confessed the book as a reality 
and as a friend. No lesson, I think, is more 
suited to our purpose. It shows us what injury 
wo do to the Book of Books when we regard it 
as a book of letters, and not as a book of life ; 
none can bear a stronger witness to us how it 
may come forth as (ht Book of Life, to save all 
others from sinking into dryness and death. I 
have detained you far too long in endeavouring 
to show you how every true book exhibits to us 
some man, from whose mind its thoughts have 
issued, and with whom it brings us acquainted. 
^fay I add this one word in conclusion that 1 
believe all books may do that for us, because 
there is one Book which, besides bringing into 
clearness and distinctness a number of men of 
ditferent ages from the creation downwards, 
brings before us one Friend, the chief and centre 
of all, who is called there The Smi of Man. 

EDMUND BURKE.* 

Edmund Burke was a man of letters as well as 
a statesman. Other questions interested him, 
besides those which came under his notice in 
the House of Commons ; what did come under 
his notice there, he spoke of in words which 
have delighted numbers wbo thought little of 
the special occasions which called them forth. 

I might limit myself to the consideration of huu 
as an essayist and an orator, forgetting that he 
had ever argued for economical reform, or 
impeached Warren Hastings, or arraigned “a 
regicide peace.” But I confess that he does 
no*t interest me chiefly as either statesmen, 
essayist, or orator— that I should not care for 
him in any of these characters if I did not 

* Delivered at the Bury St Edmunds LiUnaiy 
Socictr. 1867. 


perceive that he was first of aU a man. I may 
disagree with a number of his opinions ; I shall 
not tell you with how many I agree or dis- 
agree. But he himself, I think, is a subject 
worthy of all study, and of very sincere affec- 
tion. Tliat I may know him, I most get 
what light I can from any of his acts or dis- 
courses. Whatever names they bear, however 
they may be classified, they will show us some- 
thing of him ; it may be his weakness, it may 
be his strength. Only I find it a good rule, 
when I am contemplating a person from whom 
I want to learn, always to look out for his 
strength, being confident that the weakness will 
discover itself, as far os it is good for me to be 
aware of it, without seeking for it. 

Edmund Burke was born iu Dublin, in the 
year 1730. He was the Irishman of the last 
age, as the Duke of Wellington was the Irish- 
man of this. But it was easier to guess the 
nationality of the first than of the second; for 
we assume that every Irishman is born an 
orator, and this is just the faculty which the 
great soldier did not possess. There was no 
early development of it in Burke. The younger 
Pitt is said to have been set upon a chair by his 
father and to bare delivered speeches when he 
was six years of age — a story illustrating the 
vanity which mixed with the nobler qualities of 
the Earl of Chatham. Burke, to all appearance, 
escaped the terrible calamity of being a youthfnl 
prodigy. There are no reports, so far as I know, 
of any extraordinary feats that he did in the 
way of learning, or of any wonderful sayings 
that be uttered. He was sent to the school of 
a Mr SbackletoD, a modest and sensible Quaker, 
wbo probably checked any tendency there might 
be in him to premature display ; a good reason, 
if it was so, why Burke should have loved him, 
as we know he did, to the end of his days. 
This reverence for his master, and bis cordial 
affection for his brother and several of his 
schoolfellows, afforded a better promise, 1 con- 
ceive, for the future, intellectually as well as 
morally, than the most rapid growth in abilities 
and acquisition would have done. The open- 
hearted, warm-hearted boy draws in nourish- 
ment from all that he sees, hears, and reads; 
the clever boy often gives out more than he 
receives. 

Burke went from Mr Shackleton’s school to 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was younger tlian 
boys at our universities are, only foorteen when 
ho entered the college, and eighteen when be 
took his degree. Of those years likewise there 
are no very clear records. One cannot make out 
that be shone among his contemporaries, or that 
he won any conspicuous honours. But he never 
can have been idle, never without a purpose. 
He may not hare framed to himself a distinct 
plan of his future life. Very few do that; and 
those who do are not always the wisest A 
young man cannot predict into what circum- 
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(toQces he may hereafter be thrown, or what 
work may he provided for him. He can ho 
learning how men of other days have thought, 
and acted, and fought their way; he can he 
finding out what he is capable of, he can he 
struggling with the petty distractions and 
temptations of each boor. Burke may not 
have been making this preparation the less 
because his path was a quiet one. He was in- 
volved enough in the hustle of the world after- 
wards. It was probably just as good for him 
that he did not anticipate it at college, and that 
he did not come up to Loudon preceded by any 
flourish of trumpets to tell what he was going 
to be. 

In 1750 he was in London, at the Middle 
Temple. His father was an attorney, and 
wished him no doubt to distinguish himself at 
the English bar. He must have been acquiring 
a knowledge of law while be was in the Temple, 
for he showed that he had it afterwards when 
he became a statesman. But he docs not seem 
to have been able to connect the study of it 
with the practice of it That he declined to 
engage in, then. And I should imagine, from 
remarks he made upon lawyers afterwards, 
when he was drawing a spirited sketch of the 
character of Mr George Grenville, that the 
resolution was formed deliberately, and that he 
did not regret it Whether he took a wiser and 
safer course in giving himself to literature, and 
in becoming a writer for periodicals, I dare not 
pronounce. Men are conducted in strange 
ways. A better wisdom than their own shapes 
their ends; their self-will is sometimes turned 
to their discipline and instruction. Certainly 
Burke did not avoid, as no man wiU, tempU- 
tions and vexations by entering upon this path. 
He never, it would appear, had to straggle with 
the poverty which some of the friends whom he 
knew in later years encountered. He brought 
6ome money with him ; he had not the reck- 
lessness which we are apt to attribute to his 
countrymen; the tasks which he undertook 
under the patronage of the booksellers were 
wisely selected, and proved in general prosper- 
oui It was seven or eight yearn, however, 
before he entered upon the most judicious and 
rac^ful of them, the ‘■Annual Register;" and 
m the meantime he may have experienced many 
of tte hopes deferred, the sickening disappoint 
m^te, the sore struggles with the quition, 
whether it is not weU to part with a 
honesty for the sake of pSgTe pn^c 

Jike of what they suppose is the greater free- 

Seeing, however, that ha ,?«««» j 

Hv, JO d0Bbt,.ve,y p„atebl. to TJ ’tt 
brought him ioto uoquautanoo Jtb 

hooh. togouim-ntr ooiTor IZ Ti Z 


with fine men, with hooks that would enlarge 
the circle of his thoughts, bis l:nov.’leclgo of 
other countries, and of history; not with hooks 
that would train him rapidly for a clerk or a 
diplomatist. He boasted in his later days, witli 
great truth, that he was not “rocked and 
dandled into a legislator.” This was no doubt 
a time when he was passing through a rough 
discipline, which fitted him to make laws by 
learning something of the men who have to 
obey them, possibly some of the motives which 
there are to break them. He learned also to feel 
for the necessities of authors, a lesson of which 
not a few received the benefits in his own 
prosperity. 

In your town, to Snffolk men, I need mention 
but one Instance which gives him some claim 
upon your gratitude and that of all Englishmen. 
When the poor hoy of Aldborougb, George 
Crahhe, had served his apprenticeship to a 
surgeon near Bury, and then at Woodbridge, 
and had gone to London and made application 
to one patron after another, it was Burke who 
read the MSS. and the letter of the poor youth 
who was walking about in despair upon West- 
minster Bridge and saved him from starvation 
to write “The Borough" and “The Tales of a 
Hall” 

Though in one sense a servant of the book- 
sellers, Burke was not merely doing such work 
as would bring in bread for the moment and 
then be forgotten. He made at least two 
permanent additions to the literature of his 
couiibry. I must speak of them, because in 
different ways they illustrate the character of 
the man, and show how unlike his training for 
public employments was to that of most official 
men. 

The first is entitled **A Vindication of Natural 
Society." This title may startle any one who is 
acquainted with the general purpose of Burke’s 
life, and with the maxims for which be was 
contending in every part of it No one had less 
respect for the condition of the savage than he 
had; no one was less inclined to overthrow the 
order of society, a%d reconstruct it, by dwelling 
on what men might have been before they 
entered into it He believed that men are 
social beings by God’s constitution, and that 
they cannot be good for anything when they are 
not living as if they were. The notions which 
became exceedingly popular a short time after- 
wards, here os weU as in France, those of which 
Roussttu was the great champion, about the 
necessity of sweeping away the vices of civilisa- 
tion by returning to the life of the woods, bad 
never the slightest hold upon k»tn ; his mind, 
which was essentially historical, utterly rebelled 
Ag&inst thomj hd $carc6ly did jTistice to that 
stro&g sense of the evils of artificial life 
which the 7 originated* How then did be care 
to write a ^^Vindication of Natural Societyl** 
The book ia a parody upon the style and 
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manner of Lord Bolingbroke. That witer had 
been very fond of maintaining that natural 
religion— by which he meant the religion that 
man discovers for himself— is all-sulBcient for 
him ; that a revelation is altogether unneces- 
sary, and has corrupted that which existed 
before it The promulgator of this opinion was 
an eminently refined person, a despiser of the 
vulgar, a man formed by, and formed for, 
artificial life — who played occasionally with 
haycocks and pitchforks with a very graceful 
imitation of nature, but who would have liked 
as ill to have abandoned Iiis dignities and 
worked for his food as any one that ever existed. 
The wit of Burke’s essay is that he supposes 
this very aristocratic man to maintain the 
advantage of a purely natur.al society upon <^e 
very same ground upon which he had maintained 
the advantages of a purely natural religion. 
The imitation of style was so skilful, that many 
are said to have been deceived by it. I cannot 
understand how such a mistake could have been 
possible for any who had the very slightest 
acquaintance with the designs or charactar of 
Bolingbroke. The outside resemblance only 
makes the internal contrast more striking. 
What I wish you, however, chiefly to recollect, 
is, that Burke did not appear in his first con- 
spicuous work merely or chiefly as a successful 
jester. A parody may be very amusing ; but he 
had as distinct and serious a purpose in this as 
in any of bis writings. It showed, among other 
things, what kind of statesmen be did not 
admire or aspire to resemble. Bolingbroke was 
the most showy of all political actors os well os 
writers. There was none by whom a young 
man was more likely to be attracted. He had 
taken what might strike any one as a very com- 
prehensive view of the state of parties in Eng- 
land. He had shown that he could adapt 
himself to the circumstances of the time, and 
be a friend of the Pretender, or of the Bruns- 
wick succession, a defender of the old country 
school, a liberal philosopher, each by turns, or 
even — so enlarged and elastic was his scheme of 
action— all at once. No one could utter finer 
or more fantastic maxims, no one had greater 
skill in making history illustrate what doctrines 
ho wished it to illustrate. He was, moreover, 
the friend and teacher of Pope, the most 
popular poet of the eighteenth century, whom 
Burke doubtless heartily admired. There was 
much to captivate him in such a model; yet he 
was repelled, not captivated. He discerned 
petty spite against individuals who had iiyured 
him in the boaster of comprehensiveness ; a strut 
and affectation and perpetual self-glorification 
in the would-be patriot ; a want of any real 
reverence for men, or love of men, in the 
student of human actions. Ho appears there- 
fore to have deteruiiued, very solemnly, that 
whatever guide he followed, Bolingbroke should 
he hU beacon, and not his guide. I see much 


of bis own after-life in this resolntion, and 
therefore I have been more careful to speak of 
the book which contains the first indication 
of it 

The other book which Burke wrote at this 
time was “An Inquiry into the Origin of onr 
Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful.” I do not 
propose to follow him through this inquiry, 
though I conceive that it is an interesting one, 
and that the study of this treatise, if we agree 
with its conclusions ever so little, will be well 
rewarded. But you will be inclined to exclaim, 
“What! did he really intend to connect him- 
self with the affairs of the country ? Was lie 
contemplating a seat in Parliament ? And did 
he turn aside to write a treatise on a question of 
taste, fit only for poets and artists?” I ought 
not to deny that it is a question about taste ; 
for the introduction is entirely devoted to that 
subject. But Ids object is not to lay down 
certain rules or maxims as to that which we 
ought or ought not to like, bnt to find out 
whether there is not some ground on which our 
likings and dislikings rest, whether there are 
not some perceptions and feelings which are 
common to us all. All of us who ore met in 
this room to-night have some admiration for the 
stupendous power of nature, have some delight 
in what is graceful and harmonious. There 
may be a great many degrees in this admiration 
or this delight. They may he called forth by 
one object in one person, by another in another. 
The susceptibility of such emotions as well as 
the power of expressing them may be much 
greater in some poet like Mr Wordsworth or 
Mr Tennyson than in any of us. But then, 
why is it that we like to read the poems of a 
man who has more of this feeling than we have 
ourselves? Is it not because we look upon him 
os our spokesman? He brings qnt something 
that was bidden in us— that we did not know 
was in us. He says what we should like to say 
if we could. He is not, then, a more special 
man than wo ore; he is more of a common 
man. The human sympathies have been more 
awakened in him than in us. If so, it may 
surely be possible to find out what that is in us 
all which receives these impressions. We need 
not be at the mercy of every fine gentleman 
who says, “That is my taste; I like this or 
that work of nature or of art ; 1 call it beautiful 

my opinion makes it so.” But we may 

inquire whether there are not some principles 
which determine our admiration or enjoyment. 
We may treat men’s thoughts on this subject, 
and tho words in which they describe them, 
just .os the chemist treats any material that falls 
under liis analysis. . . . 

I think, if you pat these things together, you 
will agree with me that Burke may have becu 
learning very useful lessons while ho was pur- 
-suing this subject — lessons respecting his fellow- 
meu, lessons respectiug the Uxud principles there 
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may be even in things that are most flactnating, 
lessons respecting the right method of seeking 
for these principles. And these lessons were, 1 
coDceive, just what he would need when ho Imj- 
came a statesman. Ue would then find himself 
amidst a number of petty interests, and of men 
pursuing theso interests to the forgetfulness of 
auy high and general purposes. He might easily 
persuade himself that human beings had in them 
no faculties for wondering at what is sublime, 
or delighting in what is beautiful. It was surely 
good for him to have convinced himself before- 
hand that they had these faculties ; that such 
gifts were not confined to a few favourites of 
fortune or men of letters, but that they dwell in 
the hearts of peasants and handicraftsmen, ready 
to be called forth when once the right spring is 
touched. This, I take it, was a very great truth 
indeed for a politician to be initiated into, and 
one which he was much less likely to discover 
after he had once begun to run in the political rut. 
And next, as he is perpetually in the midst of 
tho most variable and changing accidents, as the 
events which be may be occupied with to-day 
are different from those with which be was 
occupied yesterday, as he has to notice endless 
vicissitudes of tempers and motives in men, be 
is very likely indeed to think that all things are 
subjects of accidents and caprice, that there is 
no order in the affairs of the world at all, that 
they are only pedants who talk about principles. 
You will allow that this is a most fatal impres- 
sion for any man to receive, fatal to the honesty 
of on individual's life, and therefore fatal to the 
honesty of a statesman's life. And yet how 
great the temptation to it must be 1 How much 
greater than we who are out of the vortex of 
that life can possibly conjecture I How almost 
impossible it most be for a man who is merely 
trained in diplomacy, or in managing popular 
assemblies, not to yield to it 1 But there is also 
the third danger, of a man hecoming actually a 
pedant in his apparent zeal about principles, of 
his laying down certain roles and definitions for 
himself, and measuring the actions of men, the 
course of history, by these. So he may get 
himself a credit for rigidness of purpose and 
high consistency; yet all the while it will be a 
purpose of his own which he is following, not 
the Divine purpose. His consistency may arise 
from the very narrow horizon with which his 
sight is bounded ; he may have no view to the 
right or the left; at last he may come to look 
at very little hot his own shadow. That method 
then, which Burke had learnt from men of 
saenee, and which he applied to questions of 
a^ may have been of the greatest worth in 
showmg him how he should deal with the sub- 
jects that presented themselves to him as a lecis- 
Utor. He was not to curb and control them by 
his notons and definitions; he was faithfully 
and U^no^y, with ever fresh humiUty wd 
confession of his own mistakes, to seek for the 


truth that was involved in thtn], that he might 
guide him.sclf by it. 

If you turn over any edition of Burkc-'s works, 
you will probably lynl, tr'xI to the “ Inquiry 
into tho Sublime and Beautiful,” two tracts: 
the first, “An Account of a Short Administra- 
tion;” the second, “Ob.servarions on a late 
publication entitled ‘ Tho Present State of the 
Nation.’ ” Yon will be inclined to ask. How 
can we bridge over the chasm between works of 
so strangely dissimilar a kind! I have given 
you one or two hints wliicb may, perhaps, help 
you to answer the question, so far as the topics 
treated of, and the way of Imndliiig them, ore 
concerned. But, of course, tho change which 
they indicate in the author’s pursuits and mode.s 
of life needs to be explained, hluch, indeed, 
had passed in the interval between theso pub- 
lications ; he had gone to Bath for his health, 
and been married. Bo had written for the pub- 
lisher of his essay “An Account of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in America,” and in preparing 
this task had acquired a far greater knowledge 
of English trade, and of tho principles of trade 
generally, than belonged to his contemporaries ; 
be bad commenced a history of England; he 
had traced the contemporary history in the 
“Annual Begister.” Then, in the year 1759, 
he returned to Ireland as private secretary to 
William Gerard Hamilton, the chief soerctary 
of the Lord Lieutenant. Hamilton was man 
who liked reputation, and most prudently re- 
fused to risk it ; he had delivered one speech in 
the House of Commons, and as that procured 
him the only advantage for which he suiiposcd 
speeches ore to be delivered, he never made an- 
other. He also liked patronage, and liked that 
those whom be patronised should be his slavea. 
Finding Burke an exceedingly useful slave, he 
wished to retain him in that character. But os 
Burke bad a strange and ungrateful preference 
for freedom, he resigned the peusion which 
Hamilton had procured for him, and returned 
to England. Tlien he became private secretary 
to a much juster and wiser man, tho Marquis of 
Rockingham. He received no salary from him, 
and he obtained a seat in Parliament without 
his aid ; but he was deeply and personally 
attached to the marquis, and it was the dis- 
missal of his short administration in 1766 which 
Burke commemorated in the first pamphlet to 
which I alluded. That pamphlet merely enu- 
merates in a few clear, forcible words the acts 
by which he judged that Lord Rockingham’s 
ministry had deserved the gratitude of the 
country. He had already defended some of 
those acts in the House of Commons ; he had 
probably had much to do witii the su^estion 
and preparation of them in the closet. And 
now it was perceived, by men who may not 
have been very willing to make the discovery, 
that a student of principles could be a more 
indefatigable drudge in working out details than 
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those who never devoted tliemselves to any 
other bnsinees. This is a leading characteristic 
of Burlco ; and I should bo losing a great moral 
of his career if I passed it over. You have often 
lieard of his brilliant declamation and his inex- 
hnustible fancy. You should never allow such 
phrases to make you forget that he was a more 
painstaking collector and mcthodiscr of facts, 
that he understood statistics better, than any 
clerk. I do not put this statement forward as 
if there was anything wonderful in it I con* 
ceive it was most natural that the man who 
could see most significance and order in facts 
and figures, should apply liimself to them most 
vigorously and cordially. The wonder is, that 
those who have no human association with them, 
who do not see that they lead to anything or 
involve anything, should he able to treat them 
avith any patience. Burke might well be dili- 
gent, for his diligence brought some reward with 
it — I mean the kind of reward such a man values 
most. It enabled him to be of some benefit to 
his fellow-creatures, and to see the path in 
which it behoved him to walk. 

There were other rewards, often more coveted 
than these, which he did not despise, but which 
came to him more slowly. It was his friend 
Goldsmith who said about him — be was far too 
magnanimous to make any such complaint him- 
self— 

“ Id short, 'twos his fate, nnemployed or in place, elr, 
To eat mutton cold or cut blocks with a rpor,” 

The “cold mutton" was, I doubt not, very 
endurable if be was really reduced to it; the 
“ cutting blocks with a razor ” points to another 
more curious, probably more painful experience. 
It is explained by the previous lines of the same 
poem, which describes Burke os an orator in the 
House of Commons : 

“. . . He wenton refiulog, 

And thought of convincing while they thought of 
dining.” 

How it came to pass that speeches which delight 
and instruct those to whom the topics treated in 
them are comparatively obsolete should have 
acted as a dinner-bell to those to whom these 
topics were as full of the deepest interest as the 
Indian Mutiny is to us, has been a problem 
which many have undertaken to solve. Some of 
the solutions are certainly not satisfactory. He 
can scarcely have owed his unpop»ilarity to any 
defects of voice or manner, for Mr Fox’s stani- 
iiiering and spluttering are notorious, and yet he 
was listened to with profound attention even by 
those who most disliked his sentiments. It can- 
not have been that Burke was regarded as an 
adventurer; for that evil name belonged with 
ten times greater right to Sheridan, who was 
applauded to the skies. Certainly it was not 
the dryness of his style, for ho has a power such 
as 1 should thiuk scarcely any speaker in any 
a^e or country ever possessed, of imparting ani- 
mation to the dullest topics. Nor is Goldsmith’s 


cha^e of “refining” to he taken in the sense 
whicli we sometimes give to the word. He does 
not draw hairbreadth distinctions, or widen hia 
arguments till the purpose of them becomes 
iuvisible. He never amuses himself or the spec- 
tators with dancing on the tight-rope, or swallow- 
ing swords, or throwing up halls and catching 
them. He had too much business on hand, and 
was too much in earnest in doing it, to indulge 
in any mere feats of dexterity ; but he did un- 
questionably refine, so far as to demand atten- 
tion and thought from those who never refinecL 
His sentences were not of measured, even length, 
and did not terminate in some Mgh-sounding 
phrase which satisfied the ear, and could be at 
once committed to memory for future use. He 
introduced whatever was necessary to the fulness 
of bis statement, or to the elucidation of his 
argument, without considering whether it would 
serve the purpose of those who had already de- 
termined how they should vote, and who only 
wanted some palatable reasons which could 
make their consciences and their constituents 
understand why they had so determined. His 
very pains therefore to be intelligible procured 
him the fame of being puzzling and wearisome. 

So many.explanations and illustrations were 
needed to satisfy bis own sense of the greatness 
of the subject, that those who bad no sense of 
its greatness at all, who only wanted to dispose 
of it as quickly as they could, were of course 
irritated. It was very fortunate for him if they 
left him to a few fnends and the speaker. Often- 
' times they expressed their dislike much more 
energetic^y; it was not fit that so troublesome 
a man should make himself audible at all — the 
scraping of their own feet was much more agree- 
able to them than his voice. Such facts shonld 
be recorded for the warning and the comfort of 
the times to come, and it should be remembered 
also that many who joined in scraping down the 
Irish adventurer who had come to disturb their 
peace, began before the end of his life to think 
that his words, whether understood or not, were 
the best protectors of them and their lands. 

I need not say much of tho second of the 
pamphlets to which I referred, which was an 
answer to one by Mr George Grenville, though 
it is a valuable document for the history of the 
early part of the reign of George III., and 
though it shows bow passing topics may be 
always made interesting to after-times, when 
they are connected with permanent principles. 
But I ought not to pass over another essay, also 
on an apparently temporary subject, which is 
named “Thoughts on the Causes of the Present 
Discontent.’’ It w.as written in the year 1770, 
ten years after the accession of the sovereign. 

It especially refers to the scheme of government 
which ho was said to have adopted. He wa-s 
supposed to bestow his confidence not on his 
responsible ministers, but upon a set of persons 
called “king’s friends,” who belonged to no 
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'T , no Twlitical maxims \ is sho^7n to be the most Immane policy, the 

school or reoreseS^ the private prolounJest wisdom istli<' ino.4 trusting wisdom. 

whatever who f overthrew. You arc sure to go wrong if you tie yo.irself by 

feelings tj according to artificial rules, and ask whctlier this or that act 

H within the letter of them, instead of con- 

S oTthis sort of government which led sidering what it is that wo expect from otlu-r., 
ButL to maintain the use and worth of recog. and therefore what it is that we ought to gne 
nised parties The “Thoughts on the Causes them. This appUcation of maxims which we 
of the^esent Discontent” is the best apology allow to be generous and wise .n the intcrcour.-e 
for parties, I suppose, that was ever written, between man and man, to tlie transactions 
It should be read with the commentary which behveen a nation and its colonics, strikes one at 
the life of the author supplies to it. With the first as so simple, so obvious, that we scarcely 
strongest conviction that every man ought to venture to call a man a profound statesman who 
belong to some party, with a clearer understand- adopts it And yet, may not these be the 
Ing than almost any man of the party to which deepest politics after all 1 May not the shallow 
it was his /'oiiiT^g to attach himself, he nevertbe- politics be those which are made up of trick and 
less was the instrument at one time of bringing 1 diplomacyl May not they be always supply- 
the most opposite parties into union; and at ing new illustrations of the divine maxim, that 
another of dividing that with which for years he “lying lips ape hut for a moment?” And may 
had been associated. 1 am not going to enter I not the men who recur to plain homely laws of 
into the right and wrong of either of these honesty and jnstice he taking us to the very 
courses, but I they show us very clearly, foundations of things, of the laws which God 
first, that this party is not so practical a thing I Himself has established for His world I 
as it seems to be, since the man who could Burke was aware of all the complications of 
justify it best in writing was obliged to abandon modem life, of all the excuses which those com- 
it in fact; and secondly, that there must ho I plications supply for a tortuous system of 
some more sacred and divine obligation than I action. But he had arrived at a deliberate 
this of party, otherwise the man who was most I conviction, from the study of history and the 
conscientiously, and with the most serious pur- | observation of his own time, that the more intri- 
pose, devoted to one, and who had most pursued cate all our relations to each other are, the more 
principle in all his political arrangements, would I the evil deeds of ns and our fathers have per- 
scarcely have been the most remarkable instance I plexed them, the more wise and necessary it U 
on record, and that not once only but repeatedly, I not to confute them by fresh falsehoods, but to 
of one who breaks loose from those politics. unravel them by letting in the light of a higher 
Perhaps the next subject which we encounter I truth upon them. What I once heard a benevo- 
In looking through Burke's writings may show lent physician say of a madman, “ Be sure yon 
ns what obligations those were, to which all 1 speak only the most direct truth to him; poor 
petty considerations about factions must, in a I fellow, his mind is confused enough already 
mind like his, have been snbordinate. He is with his own false impressions," is just the doc- 
now engaged in questions about the relation of I trine which Burke was preaching to the artificial 
two worlds. All the knowledge which he had world of the eighteenth century. We are em- 
acquired respecting the English settlements in barrassed enough with tho plots, and schemes, 
North America, whilst he was a mere literary and petty arts we have dabbled in ; we have 
workman, was now needed to illustrate the obli- tried that road long enough ; let us see whether 
gations which the mother country owed to the a little plain dealing may not serve us better, 
finest and most full-grown of her children ; by j It was not, as I have said already, that he 
what arts she might expect to receive back love wanted to return to any imaginary age of gold* 
and obedience from her offspring. I use this he believed in no such age. He didnot wish u! 
langnage because Burke never regarded it as get rid of trade and commerce, that he mi-ht 

mere y figurative lan^(^(^never resorted to it restore pastoral or agricultural 8impUcity;“be 
merely to turn a period. The great value of all his accepted trade and commerce as gifts of God, 
speechMbefomandd^ngtheAmeric^^ which are to be carefully poudered. 

beUe«d that iu ou, time jaat Jmuch aa 


merely figurative language — never resorted to it 
merely to turn a period. The great value of all his 
speeches before and during the American War is, 
I apprehend, this, thathetreats relations between 
countries as if they were no less real than the 


^atio^ Tetweeu i "T just as much as another, 

SImvS ^ to® ^0 are bound by laws which we did not make, 

aside, and that if we try hi 

aide as well as tS o^. 

His sute^hip therefore rises above petty “iv^Vj^ru: * " 

si^idon^ think that The morality which he had enforced in his 

^pidon m the great Uw of life, and that the speeches during the American War, he was 


the better foryoutBelf coBed to exhibit in his own case in tho year 

y The highest policy 1780, when he appeared before his comtituente 
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of the city of Bristol to explaia his conduct to 
them, and to ask for a renewal of their confi- 
dence. They had chosen him first in the year 
1774. At that tune he had used language 'which 
I think it is not quite unfitting to read to yon 
at this time. His colleague had expressed his 
wish to receive instructions from the electors as 
to his course of conduct, and his intention of 
conforming to them. Mr Burke told them that 
he could do no such thing : “Certainly, gentle- 
men, it ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, the most unreserved 
communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him, 
their opinion high respect, their business unre- 
mitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his 
repose, his pleasures, his satisfaction to theirs, 
and above all, ever and in all cases, to prefer 
their interests to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to 
any man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure ; no, nor 
from the law and constitution. They are a 
trust from Providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representative 
owes you not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment, and he betrays instead of serving you, if 
he sacrifices it to your opinion. My worthy 
colleague says his will ought to he subservient 
to yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent ‘ 
If government were a matter of will upon any 
side, yours, without question, ought to he su- 
perior. But government and legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment, and not of 
inclination. And what sort of reason is that in 
which the determination precedes the discussion, 
in which one set of men deliberate and another 
decide, and where those who form the conclu- 
sion are perhaps three hundred miles distant 
from those who hear the arguments I 

“To deliver on opinion is the right of all 
men; that of constituents is a weighty and 
respectable opinion, which a representative 
ought always to rejoice to hear, and which he 
ought always most seriously to consider. But 
auihorilcUive instructions; mandates issued, 
which the member is bound blindly and impli- 
citly to obey, to vote and to argiie for, though 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his judg- 
ment and conscience; these are tilings utterly 
unknown to the laws of the land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole 
order and tenor of our constitution. 

“ Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile interests; which 
interests each must maintain, as an agent and 
advocate, against other agents and advocates; 
but Parliament is a delibmitive assembly of ^ 
natiou, with one interest, that of the whole; 
«rhere no local purposes and local prejudices 
ought to guide, but the general good, resulting 


from the general reason of the whole. You can 
choose a member indeed; but when you have 
chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, but 
a member of Parliament, If the local consti- 
tuent should have an interest or should form 
a hasty opinion, evidently opposite to the real 
good of the rest of the community, the member 
for that place ought to he as far as any other 
from any endeavour to give it effect.” 

Well ! he had given them this notice of the 
principle upon which he intended to act; but 
as might have been expected, when he did act 
upon it they were offended. He had injured 
their trade, the merchants of Bristol thought, 
by his votes on the American War, and by sup- 
porting an Act for relieving debtors from the 
cruel imprisonment to which they were then 
subjected, and by some important measures con- 
nected with Ireland. He had offended their 
prejudices in other ways, and he had been too 
busy in his parliamentary work to pay them as 
many visits as they had supposed were due from 
a representative. Upon some of these points he 
had alre.ady explained himself in the course of 
the session of Parliament in a letter addressed 
to a gentleman in Bristol, and to the Sheriff of 
Bristol — letters which you will find in hia 
works, and which are full of instruction. But 
he made his completcst defence in a speech 
delivered just before theeIcctioD.* That speech, 
I do think, was the bravest and the wisest ever 
addressed to an assembly of Englishmen. Would 
that our younger statesmen would read it again 
and again, till they have, in the true sense of 
the phrase, learnt it by heart I I must not in- 
dulge in extracts, for I should not know where 
to begin or where to end. I will read only these 
sentences; became unpopular in England 
for one of these acts, in Ireland for the other. 
What, then 1 Wliat obligation lay on me to be 
popular? I was bound to serve both kingdoms ; 
to be pleased with that service was their affair, 
not mine.” 

The citizens of Bristol were not pleased with 
this service; they dismissed him. He was 
returned, however, for another place to that 
Parliament. The measures of his friends pre- 
vailed in it. Lord North abandoned tbe admin- 
istration, the Marquis of Rockingbam was again 
Prime Minister. Mr Burke became Paymaster- 
General of tbe Forces. In that office ho would 
have accomplished tbe scheme of economical 
reform which he had proclaimed in a speech he 
had delivered two years before. But Lord 
Bockingham died, and Lord Shelburne succeeded 
him Mr Burke believed that tbe old scheme 
of ruling by Court influence was about to be 
resumed by the connivance of this minister. To 
counteract it be urged on, if he did not propose, 
a coalition between Mr Fox and Lord North. 
This was one of the occasions to which I alluded 

* For this election stpeecb, see p. 221 
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jn which Burke disturbed those party relations 
which he deemed so important, and bore v itness 
that they can at best be only means to an end. 
Whether he took the right way of accomplishing 
the end is another question; I said at the 
beginning of iny Iccturo that I was far from 
tbinldng that he passed unhurt through the con- 
diets of factious. I hoped that we might learn 
from his biography what are the great and what 
are the little transactions in which public men 
are engoged ; what are their o^vn greatnesses 
and littlenesses. If we compare the events in 
which the Old and the New World are equally 
interested with these squabbles about Lord 
Shelburne, and ilr Fox, and Lord North, how 
beggarly these last appear! If we compare 
Burke himself returning from Bristol in 1780, 
with Borke the organiser of a new party in 1783, 
how great he looks in the hour of defeat, how 
poor in the hour of success I It is no little 
satisfaction to remember that that hour of 
success did not last long. The Fox and North 
ministry was broken up. hlr Pitt became 
Premier, and Burke continued out of office for 
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of the misery which wo fibciulil I ritig upon our- 
selves and our institutions if wt? cvi-r rcg.irded 
races and nation.? .as articlvs of ini r. li iinHsc. If 
llicrc had not been some who lonk tlii ; iiiiM.iin 
of our duties when they first <kvoiv(cl U]iou us, 
could India have received any of the bli-.-siu;,'- 
which we boast of having eonforred upon lu-i / 
If we bad been generally aroused to the sense of 
our obligations, should we have needed a plague 
of fire aqd of blood to tell us that no one of us 
can any longer deny bis share of the guilt or of 
the penalty ? 

1 h.av6 left myself no time for speaking of tlio 
last eleven years of Burke’s life, and of tliat 
series of bis work which opens with his “ Reflec- 
tions npon the French Revolution.” It is better 
that I should have done so, for there is compara- 
tively little difference of opinion in this day 
about his conduct in the Amcric;in War. There 
is a general disposition to acknowledge that he 
did good service ultimately, if not immediately, 
to India. But a thousand questions arise 
respecting his views of the events in France, 
I which are mixed with all the controversies and 


the rest of bis life. 

One great occupation of these later years he 
entered upon while lie was connected with the 
ministry. He had given his mind to the rela- 
tion of England with her colonies in the West 
When she was separated from them, he devoted 
himself as vigorously to her relations with that 
mighty empire in the East which had been won 
by her soldiers and was ruled by her merchants. 
This subject has become to us one of such deep 
and awful interest, that I have scarcely courage 
to speak of it merely as illustrating the life of 
an individual man. And one may rejoice that 
among the solemn and terrible associations 
which the name of India awakens in every one 
of us at this moment, we may quite forget all 
the bitter animosities and court intrigues which 
gathered about the bills of Mr Fox and Mr Pitt * 
aU that was merely personal in the prosecution 
of Warren Hastings. We may rejoice still more, 
though not without trembling, to believe that 
some of the allegations which we read in Burke’s 
speech^ about the British rule in India— allega- 
tions, it is to he feared, derived from only too 
accurate knowledge — some of bis comparisons of 
the older government which bad supplanted it, 
would have been retracted if he had had the 
experience or another seventy or eighty yearn 
But the substantial part of these speechei 
remains, after aU these deductions, a study and 
^ii^ for the English statesman and the 
E^glBhman, which now less than ever he can 
afford to forjset It wk tho B«atest honoor 
uid glory of Bike’s life. Hat which raised hie 
pohbM so far above the level of ordinary poUtiee, 
ttat he awake taelf, that he did eWve to 
^aken his oonntrnnen, to a sense of the 
tremandons re^onsibUity nnder which the 
possession of snch «i empire laid ns ; to a seSo 


beats of our own age. The little which I say 
upon this subject will be for the purpose of 
illustratiug the character of the man, and for the 
further purpose, which I have kept before me 
throughout this lecture, cf showing how we may 
profit by hU wisdom, even if we have fallen 
npon times which require a higher guidance 
than that which he can give us, and if wo have 
had some experience which may enable us to 
correct the conclusions which ho deduced from 
his. It is notorious that his opinions respecting 
the French Revolution separated him from aorao 
of the friends to whom he had been most 
attached, especially from the one upon whom he 
bad bestowed so splendid a panegyric in his 
speech on the Indian BilL "Thus ended” (this 
is his own pathetic narrative of the separation, 
in the "Annual Register”)— "thus ended a 
friendship which had lasted a quarter of a 
century. The House proceeded to the order of 
the day, and shortly afterwards adjourned.” 
Though he wished to restore what he called the 
old Whig party, he did in fact prove the great 
render and confounder of parties. Nevertheless 
I think that any one who observes that character- 
istic of his speeches respecting America which I 
have dwelt upon— I mean his assertion that 
thew are actual relations existing between 
nations and between all the orders in a parti- 
culw nation, and tlmt the whole happiness of 
society depends npon the acknowledgment of 
these relations and npon the fulfilment of the 
mutual duties which they involve — will not 
woaderor think him inconsistent if he complained 
of a revolution which seemed to him to set aside 
all relations, to reduce society into its original 
elements, and to rebuild it upon the assertion 
of individual rights, not of obligations. It seems 
to me that in protesting against the voluntary 
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adoption of such a system, he was doing a great 
service to every country, most of all to the toil- 
ing and suffering people of every country. He 
was asserting a principle which they can the 
least afford to part with ; since every wrong 
that has heen done to them has arisen from the 
forgetfulness of it. He was right, I think, to 
say that our English constitution is precious, 
because it asserts the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the different portions of society to 
each other, and that it never can be expanded 
or improved by setting up any maxim which 
makes one class or another suppose that it has a 
power which can break through them. Where 
he seems to me to have failed, is in not suffi- 
ciently recognising the width and the depth of 
these assertions. If it is true that society is 
constituted of these mutual relations and obliga- 
tions, then wo must look upon every dissolution 
of society as a divine sentence and judgment 
upon the indifference or contempt of them. 
The agents may have worked blindly, often 
madly. Their blindness and their madness 
were themselves parts of the sin for which the 
Judge of all was calling those who had the 
means of opening their eyes and making them 
sane, to give account. The sufferings which 
they produced may well make us tender and 
charitable to the sufferers. But they must not 
tempt us, as I think they did very naturally 
tempt Burke, to overlook the enormous corrup- 
tions and the frightful heartlessness which could 
have no other catastrophe than this, and which, 
if they had been allowed to fester undisturbed, 
would have been immeasurably more fatal than 
any such catastrophe. Nor can I help feeling 
very strongly that Burke, because he did not 
judge the sins of the passing age with sufficient 
severity, looked upon the coming age with far 
too little hope. He took, it seems to me, a 
truer measure of the greatness of the events in 
which he was moving than any of the men about 
him of either school. He saw that the results 
of these events could not be calculated by the 
horoscopes of ordinary politicians. He felt that 
it was an utter mistake to apply phrases that 
were borrowed from old classical times or from 
English history to the French movement. He 
saw that that was not what is called a constitu- 
tional movement in any sense of that word; 
that it was not an attempt to recover any of the 
old traditions or principles of French society ; 
that it was a violent defiance of them all He 
did not see that it might be an effort to assert 
that there is an order for human beings, a 
fellowship for men simply as men, which con- 
stitutional maxims are by their very nature too 
limited, too national, to uphold. He did not 
see that there was no necessary contradiction 
between such a human, such a universal fellow- 
ship and those national institutions of which no 
one understood the worth so well as himself. 
He did not see that through tremendous con- 


flicts, through efforts at a universal anarchy or 
at a universal despotism, God might design to 
show us at last what the true human society is, 
and how all particular societies may attain their 
own highest growth and fruitfulness in the light 
of it. Because with all his gift of prophesying 
evils which were certainly to come, he could not 
perceive this good which might he lying behind 
them, he was not always able, I think, to under- 
stand even that past history which he had 
explored so diligently. With all his honesty 
and nobleness he could not quite think that the 
preservation of the order of the world was not 
in some degree owing to the tricks and contriv- 
ances of statesmen, even though he had con- 
tinual and painful experience how much they 
were contributing to increase its disorders. He 
could not do justice to the piety of the men of 
our revolution whom be admired most, a piety 
which rose above their own narrow conceptions 
as well as the poor theories of their opponents. 
He could not think that they entirely meant 
what they said, that God put down those who 
bad broken their obligations to Him. He 
thought it was a seemly and beautiful phrase, 
not the utterance of an everlasting truth. 1 
believe that these times, at the coming of which 
he trembled with a natural and reasonable fear 
—with the fear of a man who understood that 
they were to be most awful, who did not under- 
stand that the more awful they were the more 
they bore witness of the guidance of Him in 
whom all awe dwells— were to teach us that no 
seemly phrases which mean nothing can stand 
the shock of a mighty crisis ; but that such a 
crisis may bring to light that which lay hidden 
and half-dead beneath them, may bring us face 
to face with realities to which they pointed. I 
believe that all history has become more grave, 
and terrible, and full of signiflcance, since that 
time, because the present has become more 
grave and terrible also ; hut that if we have faith 
to look upon both, to see in each the interpreta- 
tion of the other, we shall not shrink from the 
thought of the future, because it must compel 
us to meet the whole problem of human society, 
because it most compel us to seek for a divine 
solution of that problem. 

Burke died in the year 1797 ; he belongs 
emphatically to the last age. ‘He left no suc- 
cessor, 03 he once dreamt that be might, who 
should maintain his principles and support his 
name in the coming age. He died childless. It 
was the loss of his son, on whom he had looked 
with an affection which belonged to his char- 
acter, with an exaggerated admiration which 
was a most pardonable exercise of his fancy, 
which struck the final blow to his spirit as well 
as to his body. There is no decline of intellectual 
power in his later works. His eloquence per- 
haps reaches its highest point in them; but 
there is the irritation and desponden(^ which I 
have endeavoured to account for. There is the 
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lesson to os, that each man has his appointed memory and give thanks for his ^-isdom; hut 
work to do. that more than that work he cannot that we aro not toexpcct from men pa^t. present 
do • that if he does it as ever in his great Task- or coming, that which we may look for and shall 
master's eye, the times to come may bless his find in Him who is, and was, and is to come. 
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THE miSH CHURCH. 


[Mb Hisbasli’s first appearance in the House 
is thns cleverly sketched in Random Recollec- 
tions in the House of Commons,” published in 
1838: “Mr Disraeli, the member for Maid- 
stone, is perhaps the best known among the 
new memheiH who have made their dtbdt. , . , 
His own private Mends looked forward to his 
introdnction into the House of Commons as a 
circomstance which would be immediately fol- 
lowed by his obtaining for himself an oratorical 
rcpntation equal to that enjoyed by the most 
popular speakers in that assembly, . . . When 
lie rose, which he did immediately after Mr 
O'Connell bad conclnded bis speech, all eyes 
were fixed on him, and all ears were open to 
listen to his eloquence ; bat, before he bad pro- 
ceeded far, he famished a atriking illustration 
of the hazard that attends on highly-wrought 
expectations. After the first few minutes he 
met with every possible manifestation of oppo- 
sition and ridicule from the ministerial benches, 
and was, on the other hand, cheered in the 
loudest and most earnest .manner hy his Tory 
friends ; and it is particularly deserving of men- 
tion that even Sir Robert Peel, who very rarely 
cheers any honourable gentleman, not even the 
most able and accomplished speakers of his own 
party, greeted Mr Disraeli’s speech with a prodi- 
gality of applause which must have been severely 
trying to the worthy baronet's longs. . . . 

“At one time, in conseqnence of the extra- 
ordinary intermptions he met with, Mr Disraeli 
intimated his willingness to resume his seat, if 
the House wished him to do so. He proceeded, 
however, for a short time longer, but was still 
assailed by groans and undergrowls in all their 
varieties ; the uproar, indeed, often became so 
great as completely to drown his voice. 

“At last, losing all temper, which, untU now. 
he had preserved in a wonderful manner, he 
m a, aUto at a seataaae, lookiag 
tha Liber^ mdipjaaBy m tha faca, raised iia 
haada, and opaaiag hia moath as wide as its 
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dimensions would permit, said. In remarkably 
loud and almost terrific tones, ‘ I will sit down 
now, but tJu time will come when you will 
hear me.' Mr Disraeli then eat down amidst 
the loudest uproar, which lasted for some time. 

“ Mr Disraeli's appearance and manner were 
very singular. His dress also was peculiar ; it 
had much of a theatrical aspect. His black hair 
was long and flowing, and he bad a most ample 
crop of it. His gesture was abundant ; he often 
appeared as if trying with what celerity be could 
move his body from one side to another, and 
throw bis hands out and draw them in s^oin. 
At other times he flonrished one hand before 
his face, and then the other. His voice, too, is 
of a very unusual kind : it is powerful, and had 
every justice done to it in the way of exercise, 
a a a Hls uttcrance was rapid, and he never 
seemed at a loss for words.”] 

Sir, the right bon. gentleman the member for 
South Lancashire has moved that we should go 
into committee of the whole House upon the 
subject of the Irish Church, in order that lie 
may propose resolutions wMch he has placed 
upon the table. We have not at present to dis- 
. cuss those resolutiODs, which would lead us into 
matters of great detail, of constitntional interest, 
and of legal difficulty, which might divert us 
from the general topic which now eng^es our 
attention. I apprehend that so far as the right 
hon. gentleman is concerned, there is no mistake 
as to his general meaning ; for, although be has 
not yet had an opportunity of moving his resolu- 
tions, he has expressed the outline of the poUcy 
which he proposes that this House and the 
country should adopt. I apprehend that I am 
not in any way misrepresenting his meaning, or 
misinterpreting his expressions, a thing most 
foreign from my intention, when I say that the 
right hon. gentleman proposes to terminate the 
connection between the State and the Church, 
so far as Ireland is concerned, which in neologi- 
cal phrase is styled disestablishment ; and that 
he proposes a policy which first partially, and 
in the end completely, would accomplish the 
disendowment of the Church in Ireland. I be- 
lieve I have correctly expressed what the right 
hon. gentleman has stated, or rather intimated, 
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aihl what if opportiiuity offereil he would in 
more detail bring under our consideration. 

Well, sir, this question La%’ing been brought 
before the House and the country Roiiicwhat 
suddenly, as all will admit, the Government 
had to consider what w.as the proper mode in 
which to encounter it. They miglit have moved 
the “ previous question " to the motion for going 
into committee. Tliat is a course which upon 
the same subject was, I believe, adopted by our 
predecessors three years ago, and it is a course 
which is much approved by those who have 
o.xperience of parliamentary life when they deal 
with dilTicult questions. It might have been 
prudent three years ago to meet this motion by 
moving the previous question ; but I think my- 
self, considering the circumstances under which 
this question is now brought forward, not by an 
isolated and independent Member of Parliament, 
but by a party of considerable power, by tbe 
leader of tbe Opposition in this House, and 
under circumstances, as it appears to us, of jtre- 
cipit.ation, and, consequently, being a question 
which attracts and even alarms tbe public and 
the House — it would have been unwise of us to 
have taken refuge in a course at all times am- 
biguous, and not altogether satisfactory. 

Well, sir, a motion to consider tbe condition 
of the Irish Church, or, strictly speaking, to go 
into committee for that purpose, we might have 
met with a direct negative; but what would 
have been the inevitable inference which would 
have been drawn from such a course on our part ? 
It would have been said we were of opinion that 
no change, no improvement, no modification 
was necessary, expedient, or desirable in the 
condition of tbe Church in Ireland. That was 
not the conclusion we wished to express. That 
was not onr opinion; and I will meet in due 
coarse tbe demand of the right bon. gentleman 
who has just sat down on this subject that, so 
far as we are concerned, there shall be a clear 
and intelligible issue. But if it were our opinion 
that the condition of the Church in Ireland was 
susceptible of beneficial changes, how could we, 
without exposing ourselves to the grossest mis- 
representation of our views, have met the motion 
with a direct negative ? Who can doubt what 
would have been the inference drawn ? In their 
speeches, bon. gentlemen would have asked, “ Is 
tbe old reign of bigotry never to cease ? Arc 
you resolve<l to oppose all improvements ? Are 
you prepared to deny that there are any ano- 
malies to be corrected in arrangements which 
were settled— hastily settled— at a period of 
great political excitement forty yeai-s ago-are 
you doggedly determined to say that there is no 
possible room for improvement in the condition 
of the Irish Church?” We know that would 
have been the general tenor of the speeches of 
hon gentlemen opposite; and, sir, not only 
towards those reproaches, but because we are 
of opinion that considerable modifications may 


be made in the temporalities of that Church, 
highly to the advantage of the Chm-ch herself, 
wc could not lake the course of meeting a motion 
of this kind with a direct negative. ^Vbat was 
the third means open to us ? To move an amend- 
ment. An amendment has been moved by my 
noble friend the Foreign Secretary, which has 
been the object of much criticism, as has been 
every amendment moved since I have sat in this 
House, but I am prepared to maintain that this 
amendment is drawn in strict accordance with 
parliamentary experience and precedent. We 
took that course, acting on the example of the 
most eminent men that ever controlled the 
affairs of the House of Commons, and we took 
it, believing that it was the one most advantage- 
ous to the public interests. 

Now, sir, when Sir Robert Peel was the leader 
of the Opposition — of that long opposition, the 
opposition of seven years — during the Seven 
Years’ War— when the circumstances of the House 
were not very difierent from those which now 
prevail, when there was, as there has now been 
for many years in this House, a balanced state 
of parties, and when every year there was not 
one but more than one struggle for power be- 
tween tbe great parties, on one occasion when, 
05 on the present occasion, a motion was to be 
met by an amendment, tbe invariable advice oi 
Sir Robert Peel was this: “If you are obliged 
' to have an amendment, never attempt to express 
your policy in an amendment If you attempt 
to express it fully, you will produce a long and 
cumbrous document, which will open an immense 
number of issues, and which must bring about 
very protracted discussions. If, on the other 
hand, you adopt concinnity of expression and 
condensation, you will be accused of ambiguity 
and equivocation. The province of a party is to 
express and vindicate its policy in debate. Your 
amendment should never be inconsistent with 
your policy, but you must fix on some practical 
point, which, if carried, would defeat the motion 
of your opponent.” 

Now, sir, I think that very sound advice, and 
it has been invariably followed, not only by Sir 
Robert Peel’s friends, but by his distinguished 
opponents. If you look to aft- the amendments 
drawn up upon all great occasions by Sir Robert 
Peel’s party and by Lord Russell’s party, you 
will find that the adoption of that advice has 
been tbe invariable rule. Well, with this view, 
in dra\ving tbe amendment, her Majesty’s mini- 
sters fixed on two points— which they thought 
essentially practical, which, if the House accepted 
them, would defeat the motion of tbe right hon. 
gentleman, and which are perfectly consistent 
with the policy I am prepared to explain, ex- 
pound, and uphold. These two points have 
already been mentioned to the House in the 
observations which I took the liberty of making 
when the hon. member for Cork brought for- 
ward his motion on the state of Ireland. J , 
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mentioned then that in our opinion, so far as 
the Church in Ireland was concerned, it was 
most expedient that wc should await the report 
of the Royal Commission which Las been recently 
appointed, and which has been extremely in* 
dustrioos, as we have reason to believe, in its 
labours. That report, we believed, would be in 
our possession, I will not say in au early part of 
the session, but in the spring of tliis year. 

That was one position I took up. There was 
another. I denied the moral competence of this 
House of Commons to enter on a discussion of 
this question with a view to its settlement. I 
(lid not, as the right hon. gentleman the mem- 
ber for London [Mr Goschen] the other night 
stated— I did not resist the motion on the ground 
that this was what he called a moribund Parlia< 
nient. Nothing of the kind. Although this 
might be the last session of the present Parlia- 
ment, and although when an election takes 
place for a future Parliament the appeal may 
be made to a larger constituency, I do not for a 
moment bring forward those circumstances as 
the basis of the argument that this House was 
not morally competent to deal with the question. 
I rested it precisely on another reason, I said 
that when a fundamental law of the country was 
called into question, thongh technically and 
legally this House bad a right to do anything 
within the sphere of the House of Commons, it 
was not morally competent to decide a question 
if those who bad elected it had not, in the con* 
stitutional course of public life, received some 
intimation that such a question was to come 
before it. That is what I said. It is very dif- 
ferent from the misrepresentation — uninten- 
tional, of course — of the member for the city of 
London. 

Well, now I ask, had the country the slightest 
intimation during the lost few years — ^previous 
to or during the period of the political existence 
of this House, has it had the slightest intima- 
tion that this important, this all-important 
question, not only from its specific nature, but 
also ftorn the ulterior consequences which it may 
iuduce, would be brought under discussion in 
PittUament ? I appeal to the programme of the 
Prime Minister of the time, which recommended 
i. dissolution of Parliament, and explained his 
poUcy to the country. There is not the slightest 
aUusion to the state of the Irish Church in that 
programme. We know very well from the cor- 
res^ndence which has taken place between a 
prelate of the Irish Churob, himself a man of 

^ent abUities and accomplishments -and 
the right hon. gentleman— although the letter 
appeared to take the right hon. gentleman by 
suriinse the other night-we know that tlie 

I S J*®?’ time of the dissolu. 

tmn, bad not the remotest idea that the Irish 
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cussion. Sir, it is impossible to suppose that 

the right hon. gentleman is not sincere in any- 


thing which he writes at tiic- nioiin iit he writes 
it, and I have not the slightest iloiibt that tlrnt 
was as honest n letter even the ruht hon. 
gcatlcinan ever wrote. I do not throw tli'i 
slightest suspicion on that letter, lint, afb r 
.all, what was the character of it I Is it not a 
record of the fact that only three years ago the 
right hon. gentleman treated the que.stiou of 
the Church in Ireland as one which was totally 
without the pale of modem politics— that lie 
thought it could never be revived or restored, 
and that, if it were, he saw immense difficulties 
arbing from the Articles of Union? But if it 
were revived or restored, and if tliese difficulties 
were mooted, bis imagination could not conceive 
the possibility that in such a subject he should 
be mixed up. Well, that is evidence of what 
our leading men — men who guided the opinion 
not of their party only, but of the country — 
thought of this great question. If that is not 
complete evidence of the view taken by Lord 
Palmerston and one of bis chief ministers in 
this House with regard to the question of the 
Church in Ireland and its political position, I 
say that no evidence can satisfy any person. 
Notwithstanding all this, the question is sud- 
denly brought before us. 

Now, sir, I take no exaggerated view of even 
the Articles of Union. 1 have not for a moment 
pretended that the Articles of Union between 
the two nations are irreversible. I have not for 
a moment pretended that the Articles of Union, 
and the great Acts of Parliament which were 
passed to carry them into effect, cannot, by the 
consent of the sovereign and of the estates of 
the realm be changed or modified. And this 1 
will venture to say, that they are, as I think all 
must acknowledge, among the most solemn 
muniments of the nation, and I do say that it 
is preposterous that we should bo asked to re- 
verse such solemn muniments at eight days’ 
notice. In tho course of this debate I have 
beard hon. gentlemen, referring to the Articles 
of Union and these Acts of Parliament, make 
remarks which seemed to me to strike at the 
root of all social security and political stability. 
We have been told that these Articles were 
negotiated between a Protestant Parliament in 
Dublin and a Protestant Parliament in London. 

Sir, you cannot trifle vnth the history of our 
country in that way. What was the BUI of 
Rights ? Are you prepared to give up tho Bill 
of Rights because it was passed by a Parliament 
of boroughmongers ? If you adopt the principle 
of analysing so finely the constituent elements 
of the public bodies that have negotiated and 
ogr®ed to the great documents which are the 
charters of the people’s rights, you may invali- 
date our prime liberties aud level a blow against 
the security of property aud order, which Las 
hitherto been the pride and tho boast of this 
country. Taking these two points, we endea- 
voured to comprise them in tho amendment 
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We expressed in the amendment the opinion not know whether he wrote them when 1 was 
that until we had the report of the Royal Com- his college— I think it must have been accom* 
mission it would be inexpedient for the House plished more ad vnguem. There is one thing 
to enter into the consideration of the Church in which the noble lord never pardons, and that is 
Ireland ; and at the same time we expressed our the passing of the Reform Act of last year. But 
opinion that the decision upon these great points I put it to the House what would have been the 


should be reserved for the new Parliament. 
And then we are told that because we used the 
word “ reserve ” — a strictly parliamentary word 
— we invited the next Parliament to enter into 
a discussion of this question. Now, you may 
depend upon it that the next Parliament will 
not much care for our invitation. If we think 
we are going to hoodwink or lead the next Par- 
liament, or to deprive it of its fair privileges 
or prerogatives, we shall commit one of the 
greatest blunders ever committed by man. 
Why, sir, in the free and frank expression of 
parliamentary language, it is perfectly open to 
me, or to any one else, to contest the moral com- 
petence of this House to do a particular act, 
but surely hon. gentlemen would hardly have 
such language used in a formal resolution. 
Therefore, in that amendment, we did not state 
that the House was not competent to enter into 
the discussion of this matter, but instead of 
using such explicit language, we put it in a 
quieter and softer phrase, and said that the dis- 
cussion ought to be resen'ed for a future Par- 
liament. 

These are the two points which were intended 
to be conveyed in this amendment According 
to all parliamentary rule and precedent, nothing 
can, to my mind, be more unjustifiable in argu- 
ment than the captions criticism which has been 
directed against this amendment — criticism 
founded on an assumption which no one had a 
right to form. Well, sir, the right hon. gentle- 
man, in his opening speech, anticipated some of 
those criticisms, which it is unnecessary for me 
to notice. Perhaps I ought to notice the remarks 
which were made by the noble lord the member 
for Stamford, The noble lord saw in this 
amendment, of which I have given the House 
the plain history— I say the plain and true 
history— the noble lord saw in the language of 
the amendment great cause for mistrust and 
want of confidence. He saw immediately that 
we were about to betray the trust with which 
he deems us to be invested. The noble lord is 
at no time wanting in imputing to us the being 
influenced by not the most amiable motives 
which can regulate the conduct of public men. 

I do not quarrel with the invective of the noble 
lord The noble lord is a man of great talent, 
and he has vigour in bis language. There is 
'n'cat vigour in his invective, and no want of 
vindictiveness. I admit that, now speaking as 
a Critic, and perhaps not as an impj^ial one. I 
must say I think it wants finish. Considenng 
that the noble lord has studied the subject, and 
that he has WTitten anonymous articles against 
mo before and since I was his colleaguc-I do 


general state of affairs if the counsels of the 
noble lord upon that subject bad prevailed in- 
stead of the suggestions which I made, and 
which the House adopted! Now that we are 
' free from the heat and the great difficulties and 
perplexities of the last session, and can take, I 
hope, a fair view of what ocenrred, I would ex- 
press my opinion — and I think it is not peculiar 
to myself— that we passed last year a most bene- 
ficent and noble Act. I have not the slightest 
apprehension, and I do not speak of my personal 
connection with the matter — bat as the first 
minister of the Crown — I look with no appre- 
hension whatever to the appeal that will he 
made to the people under the provisions of the 
Act I believe you will have a Parliament 
returned to this House fall of patriotic and 
national sentiment, whose decision will add 
spirit to the community and strength to the 
State. 

Sir, the only objection which I have to these 
attacks of the noble lord is that they invariably 
produce an echo from the other aide. That, it 
seems to me, is now almost a parliamentary 
law. When the bark is heard on this side, the 
right hon. member for Caine emerges, I will not 
say from his cave, but, perhaps, from a more 
cynical habitation. He joins immediately in 
the chorus of reciprocal malignity, and 

“ Hails with honld inelodj the moon.” 

The right hon. gentleman has been extremely 
analytical upon the amendment of my noble 
friend — the amendment, that is, of the Govern- 
ment, moved by my noble friend; and his 
“zig-zag” commentary, founded on the assump- 
tion of circumstances that never occurred, and 
motives that never influenced us, was amusing 
at the moment. But how far does that com- 
mentary agree with the real statement I have 
given of the cause and origin of this amend- 
ment? 

The right hon. gentleman was extremely 
exuberant in bis comments upon my character 
and career. I will not trouble the House with 
a defence of that character and career. I have 
sat in this House more than thirty years, and 
can truly say that during that time comments 
upon my character and career have been toler- 
ably free. But the House has been the jury of 
my life, and it allows me now here to addr^ 
it ; and therefore here is not the place in which 
I think it necessary to vindicate myself. The 
bon- gentleman the member for Caine is a very 
remarkable man. He is a learned man, 
he despises history’. He can chop logic li '« 
Dean Aldrich, but what is more remarkable 
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than his learning and his logic is that power of 
spontaneous ayersion which particularises him. 
There is nothing that he likes, and almost 
everything that he hates. Be hates the work- 
ing.clas8es of England. He hates the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Ho hates the Protestants 
of Beland. He hates her Majesty’s ministers. 
And until the right hon. gentleman the member 
for South Lancashire placed his hand upon the 
ark, he seemed almost to hate the right hon. 
gentleman the member for South Lancashire. 
But now all is changed. Now we have the 
hour and the roan. But I believe the clock 
goes wrong, and the man is mistaken. 

Let roe now ask the attention of the House to 
the proposition before us. If I have for a 
moment trespassed upon their attention they 
will allow me to say that it has been in fair 
self-defence. I have never attacked any one in 
my life [loud cries of “ Oh !” and “ Peel 1”], un- 
less I was first assailed. Now, sir, no one can 
deny this, that the propositions of the right 
hon. gentleman are very considerable. They 
are vast and violent All admit that [Cries 
of “No!”] Well, hon. gentlemen say “No;” 
but to disestablish an institution that has 
existed 800 years, that is in the possession of 
property, that is certainly supported by the 
sympathies of a great part of the popolation of 
the country— to propose to subvert such an 
institution — ^without now going into the merits 
of the case— is surely a vast and violent change. 

Well, then, the first question I will ask is, 
“Why this change?” and upon that point we 
have had no satisfactory answer. We are told 
that there is a crisis in Ireland, and the hon. 
member for Birmingham the other night, with, 
I must say, one of those characteristics which 
he invariably displays, but iu an ^reeable 
manner, that of misrepresentation, said that I 
denied that there was anything critical in the 
state of Ireland, and that Ireland was, so far as 
my opinions were concerned, in a perfectly 
satisfactory state. Why, sir, I never said that 
Ireland was in a satisfactory state. In a great 
debate like this the House will, I am sure, be 
indulgent to me if I touch upon some of these 
topics. I denied that there was an Irish crisis 
according to the interpretation of the member 
for South Lancashire. The member for South 
Lancashire, when the late ParUament was dis- 
solved not four years ago, was of opinion that 
the Irish Church was a question totally out of 
tho pale of modem poUtics. He seemed to 
shrink from the profanation of the idea that he 
or any human being could ever disturb it And 
yet be is the man who comes forward to abolish 
that institution. Well, I must look to the 
groun<fr upon which he founds such a violent 
procc^g. He said there was a crisis in 
Ireland, and u I thought at the time with 
dangerous candour he analysed that crisis and 
gave Its cau^ and its elements. And what 


were they? Fenianism was one. Fenianism 
when he was a minister wiw rampant and 
mysterious, and the more dangerous because it 
was mysterious. Fenianism now is not ram- 
pant; we think we have gauged its lowest 
depths, and wo are not afraid of it. That is 
one of the evidences and elements of thi.s crisis. 
Does it not seem rather strange that though 
Fenianism was so critical when be was a 
minister we heard nothing of tho crisis, but 
when I am minister and Fenianism is so sub- 
dued, it is made tho principal argument for a 
revolution ? 

Well, what waa the second element of the 
right hoD. gentleman? He said there waa a 
startling and dangerous emigration from tho 
country. I never liked the emigration from 
Ireland. I have deplored it. I know that the 
finest elements of political power are meo^ and 
therefore I have not sympathised with the 
political economists who would substitute en* 
tirely for men animals of a lower organisation. 
I never heard an opinion of that kind from tho 
right bon. gentleman. I have always under- 
stood that the right hon. gentleman and bis 
friends looked on *^the depletion'' of Ireland 
not without satisfaction. But this I know, that 
tho emigration from Ireland has lasted now for 
a considerable number of years, daring most of 
which the right bon. gentleman was a leading 
minister of the Crown, and yet he never said 
that in consequence of that emigration the state 
of Ireland was critical. And I know that now 
when I have the honour to be a minister of the 
Crown, and view still with anxiety tho emigra- 
tion from that coontry, though I have the 
satisfaction of seeing that it is reduced, the 
right bon. gentleman says this also is an element 
in the crisis of Ireland. Well, then, how am I 
to understand that the second element of the 
crisis is one which can really be advanced as an 
argument in favour of a great revolution t 
Then, sir, another element of the right hon* 
gentleman was education. The people of Ire- 
land were so educated that you must destroy 
the Irish Church. Well, the people of Ireland 
have been educated a great number of years, 
thank God, and I wish the people of England 
had been educated as well. I am not aware 
that the education of the Irish people daring 
the two short years we have sat upon this bench 
has created the Irish crisis. The education of 
^e Irish people has been very advantageous to 
them ; and I am not aware that I have been one 
of the members of this House who have done 
anything to restrict that edneation. As for the 
fourth cause of the crisis, I should have thought 
that, having passed a Reform Bill last year, that 
was a reason why we should have lost no time in 
passing a Reform Bill for Ireland. Instead of 
doing that we are to acknowledge a crisis. I 
say, under these drcumstaDccs, I was certainly 
justified in utterly repudiating the principle 
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upon which the whole policy of the right hon. with its condition now? Is it not ux absolute 
gentleman is founded— namely, that there is a fact that all classes of the population in Ireland 
crisis in Ireland; but the hon. member for at this moment are more prosperous, are 
Birmingham is not justified in saying, from my wealthier, are in the enjoyment of political and 
adoption of that argument, that I assert that social rights which their ancestors and prede- 
the state of Ireland is perfectly satisfactory, cessors did not enjoy fifty years ago? Is it not 
that nothing need be done, and that the whole true that the working population are at this 


agitation is a delusion. 


^ W W W ^ 

true that the working population are at this 
moment in the enjoyment of a higher rate of 


... €• uiouieuir lu me eujoymenc oi a nigoer rate oi 

As I cannot admit that there is a crisis in wages, and consequently in a higher state of 
Ireland according to the views of the right hon. social enjoyment, than at any previous period ot 
gentleman the member for South Lancashire, I their history? 

will state my view of the condition of Ireland. Well, sir, that has been uiged — it has never 
I do not think there is an Irish crisis, but if been answered. The chief secretary of the 
there be one it is not occasioned by any of the Lord Lieutenant, in a statement full of the 
causes mentioned by the right hon. gentleman, most accurate information and weighty argu* 
But I say, and I have said it very often, that ment, placed that before the House, and not a 
the condition of Ireland is, on the whol^ not single gentleman opposite for a moment im- 
entirely satisfactory. The general proposition pugned the accuracy of his facts or the sound- 
the right hon. gentleman has placed before us is ness of his conclusions. Well, how are we met? 
the foundation of what I look upon os a great A statesman who in this position of affairs 
change, and I may say a revolution in our iii.akes the enormous sacrifice of all the con- 
policy; and the circumstances on which he victions of his life, tells us that the state of 
based it ranged over 700 years. The premises Ireland is so critical that he must do that which 
from which the right hon. gentleman drew bis only three years ago, when mentioned, struck 
deductions were 700 years. Well, how can we, him with such inexpressible horror, he said the 
when a great statesman comes forward, all of a question was without the p.'ile of political 
sudden, like a thief in the night, and recoro- debate. I want to know on what groujid ho 
mends a course so vast and violent, that as yet does this. The candid ingenuity of several 
we have got as it were only into the ante- gentlemen opposite gives us the ground— the 
chamber of the great discussion it will involve evils of Ireland. We have proved that the 
—I say when the right hon. gentleman brings country is richer, the people are more prosper- 
forward such vast premises, and draws his con- ous, the landlords have their rents, the middle 
elusions from them, what can we do, in the first class are perpetually engaging in speculation 
instance, at least, hut take general views? If a and shares, and the working population have 
man tells me that my country is in a critical doubled their wages. Since that has been 
state in consequence of the misgovemment of proved and acknowledged even by bon. gentle- 
700 years, as a sensible and prudent man I must men opposite, because it could no longer bo 
take general views; but I take general views denied, the whole thing, this wide-spread dis- 
within a very limited range. I compare the content, this constant disaffection, and tlio 
state of Ireland and its people, not when they perilous position of the Church in Ireland, is 
were under the tender mercies of anciesit explained by the fact, the recent discover)', that 
historical characters, hut I take a limited though the evils of Ireland are not materially 
practical view. Is the condition of the Irish increased, there are moral evils, there are senti- 
people now worse than it was before the Union? mental evils to be redressed. We are called 
So far as my researches guide me you find the upon now to argue the question— not os in 
people of Ireland are in a much better position, recent times when we had to discuss the poUti- 
They are in the enjoyment of social and political cal and material condition of Ireland— but we 
rights they did not then possess ; they arc better are asked to take a vast and violent step because 
fed. better clothed, and better paid than tney the people of Ireland are sumjring under a 
were. So much for the working population, moral, or, as it has been styled, a sentimental 

Tho middle class are more wealthy, and more grievance. * , • 

enterprising; and the landlords, upon whom ' Well, sir, I am ^ottUTmn to desp.se a 
such attacks are made, hare an advantage which senUmental gnevanca I 

English landlords do not always have-th.y get contnmled view ot hfe and of hun.an natare who 
their renU paid. Is the condition o! Ireland despises the scntimen al picvauMS 

worse at tins moment, when we are ^ ‘nt »hM consequence ot sent!, 

precipitately to Uke thm lep^than U P;«clce. we are asked to make very 

was during the , Ttlr fed? w. r.- material changes, I think every candid miml 

people then belter clothed and bet or fedM^^^^ 

their wages higher or ^ ig i . aution. Though wo may he ready to mako 

were not. ucople Was the very great saciilices to soothe tho pndc .'uid 

LtMton^rWml'd .hen to be a"t all compared gratify the feehng ot race, still to take some 
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precipitate step and fail in accoinplishiiit, - 
de^re would bo disastrous to tlie Stato and 
buiniliating to the statesman. Now, what arc 
those sentimental grievances of the Irish people i 
I am not conscious that I have ever been 
deficient in sympathy for tho Irish people. They 
have engaging qualities, which I think every 
n»an wlio has any heart must raspect. But I 
mast say nothing surprises me more than tho 
general conduct of the Irish people on this aub- 
jeet of sentimental grievances. They are a race 
who are certainly among the bravest of the 
brave, most ingenious, witty, very imaginative, 
and therefore very sanguine; hut for them to 
go about the world announcing that they are a 
conquered race, does appear to me the most 
extraordinary thing in the world. All of us, 
nations and individuals, are said to have a 
Bkeleton in the house. I do not say that I have 
not one. I hope I have not — if I had I would 
turn the key upon him. But for the Irish 
ostentatiously to declare that they are a con- 
quered race is very strange. If theyreally were 
a conquered race, they are not the people who 
ought to announce it. It is the conquerors 
from whom we should Icam the fact, for it is 
not the conquered who should go about the 
world and announce their shame and humiliation. 

But I entirely deny that the Irish are a con- 
quered race, I deny that they arc more of a 
conquered race than the people of any other 
nation. Therefore, I cannot see that there is 
any real ground for the doleful tone in which 
they complain that they are the most disgraced 
of men, and make that the foundation for the 
most unreasonable requests. Ireland is not one 
whit more conquered than England. They are 
aln ays telling us that the Normans conquered 
Ireland. WeU, I have heard that the Normans 
conquered England too, and the only difference 
Itttween the two conquests is that while the 
inquest of Ireland was only partial, that of 
England was complete. Then they teU ns that 
was a long time ago,, but since then there was a 
dreadful conquest by CromweU, when CromweU 
not only conquered the people, but confiscated 
hej estates. But CromweU conquered Eng. 
land. He conquered the House of Commons 
He ordered that bauble to be taken aiFay in 
consequence of which an hdn. member^ I believe 
0 -^ery advanced Liberal .ojffnfci^ the other 
night proposed that we should raise a statue to 
his memory. But CiomweU not only coi^ 
q«c^ us, but he forfeited and sequestrated 

attach to the sword of Srohold. 


say as much for the condiint of the English 
leaders at that time. Then’fore, the Imhit of 
the Irish coming forward on all occasions to say 
that they are a conquered race, and, in conse- 
quence of their being a conquere-l race, they 
most de.stroy the English institutions, is a 
most moDstrou-s thing. 

Then we are told that the Church in Ireland 
is a badge of this conquest. Well, sir, I will 
not go into the question as to tho origin of the 
Irish Church. 1 hope that nothing shall induce 
me to enter into a controversy as to whether 
St Patrick was a Protestant or not But 1 ask 
this plain question from this conquered race — 
who attain an eminent position in every country 
where wars are successful — why is the Church 
of Ireland more o badge of conquest to the 
Roman Catholics of that country than tho 
Church of England is to the Dissenters? There 
is this difference, that according to their own 
story countless generations almost have elapsed 
since the Roman Catholics were in possession of 
these churches in Ireland, while in England 
there was a great change within comparatively 
modem times, the fact being that one meets 
almost every day in England the descendants of 
some one or other of the ejected ministers, but 
we never meet a burly noncouformist who tells 
us that ho is a member of a conquered race, and 
that he regards the Church of England as a 
badge of conquest. The Dissenter disapproves 
of the Church, and be hopes some day to 
terminate its e.xistence as an establishment, but 
ho considers himself to be on perfectly equal 
terms. As far as their relation to the Church 
Establishment is concerned, what difference is 
there between the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
and the nonconformists of this country, who 
are among the most wealthy, influential, and 
intelligent of her Majesty’s subjects, scores of 
whom, moreover, occupy scats in this House at 
the present moment? If there is any difference, 
the feeUngs of the English Dissenter ought to 
be more bitter than those of the Roman Catholic. 
That is, therefore, another point, so far as senti- 
mental grievances are concerned, of which I 
really do hope we shall hear no more. 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE.* 
LAi)ieaNDGBKTLsuBN,-WhenIlastbadthe 

honour of addressing the membera of tho Man- 
Chester Atheuseum they wore stwggling for tho 
existence of their institution. That was a criti- 
cal moment in their fortunes. They had in- 
® considerable debt in its establishniODt ; 
tho number of its members had gradually^ and 
even for some years considerably, decreased; 
and, in appealing to the sympathies of tho com» 
munity, they were, unfortunately, appealing to 


* An address deUvered to the members of the 
Chester Athencemu, October 8, 1844. 
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tlioso who were themselves ouly emerging from 
a period of severe and lengthened suffering. A 
year has elapsed, and the efforts that you then 
made to extricate yourselves from those diffi- 
culties may now be fairly examined. That con- 
siderable debt has been liquidated; the numbej 
of your members has been trebled— I believe 
quadrupled ; and I am happy to say that your 
fortunes have rallied, while that suffering and 
surrounding community once more meet together 
in prosperity and success. 

I think it not inopportune, at this moment 
of security and serene fortune, that we should 
clearly understand the object for which this 
great struggle has been made. Under circum- 
stances which, if not desperate, filled you with 
the darkest gloom, you resolved like men to exert 
your utmost energies ; you applied yourselves 
to those difficulties with manly ener^— with 
manly discretion. Not too confident in your- 
selves, you appealed, and appealed successfully, 
to the softer sex, who you thought would sym- 
pathise with an institution intended to humanise 
and refine. t>ux ftemina facti might indeed be 
the motto of your institution, for it was mainly 
by their influence you obtained the result which 
we now celebrate. But if the object you had at 
stake was of so great consequence, if it justified 
exertions so remarkable, made, too, at a moment 
when energy was doubly valuable, because all 
were dispuited, it would, I think, he not un- 
wise for us clearly to understand what was the 
object for which we then exerted ourselves, 
whether it was one wliich justified the great 
sacrifice, aud, if it were, to inquiic why it was 
ever imperilled. To-night we are honoured by 
many, who, like myself, are strangers, except 
in feeling, to your community. We are hon- 
oured, too, by the presence of deputations from 
many societies in this county ami the North of 
England, who acknowledge a sympathy and an 
analogy of pursuit with the Athenaum of Mau- 
chester. It will be well, then, to place before 
them briefly for their instruction, and perhaps 
it may not be without profit to remind you 
what that institution is that you have struggled 
to uphold, but the existence of which was once 
in (larger. 

1 think it is seven or eight years ago that 
some of the leading members of your community, 
remembering, perhaps, that there was a time 
when they regretted that for them such advan- 
tages did not e.xist, thought they would estoblish 
in this great city some institntion that might 
offer to the youth of Manchester relaxation 
which might elevate, and a distraction which 
would save them from a seuseless dissipation. 
They thought the time had arrived when a du^ 
devolved on those who took a leading part in 
the community that tliey ebould 
with the wants of the rising race, and therefore 
they resolved to establish an institution where 
tnfadiltages 1 have referred to might be sup- 


plied. With these views they resolved, in the 
first instance, that some place should be sup- 
plied where the youth of Manchester might 
become perfectly acquainted with the passing 
mind and passions, and feelings, and intelligence 
of the age. That idea was the foundation of 
your news-room. They rightly understood that 
the newspaper was the most effective arm of 
the press. It may in fact be considered as the 
infantry of the press. It is not indeed a com- 
plete battalion— you require ordnance and artil- 
lery, and a brilliant cavah-y; above all, you 
require the staff aud commander-in-chief, that, 
without absolutely or actively interfering in the 
fray, sun’eys all that occurs, and is ready at 
all times to apply itself to the quarter which 
requires counsel ; but still you may consider 
the journal as the most efficient arm of the 
press. With these views they furnished a 
chamber in which the members of the Athen- 
seum might become acquainted, by the perusal 
of the chief journals of the empire, with all that 
was passing in the country, all that was agitat- 
ing and interesting the public mind — which 
might supply them with that information, and 
guide them in forming those opinions, which it 
is the duty of every citizen of a free community 
to be acquainted with and to entertain. But, 
conscious that, however qualified the journal is 
to stimulate curiosity, to assist investigation, to 
guide opinion, the knowledge of that individual 
that is limited by the daily pres.s is in danger of 
becoming superficial, you thought that the 
members of this institution should have some 
means of consulting the more matured opinions, 
the more accurate researches of the literary 
mind of this and other countries, and wisely 
you made the chamber in which they might 
read the newspaper an ante-room only to the 
library. You formed a collection which is now 
not contemptible in numbers, for you may count 
it by thousands ; which, however, is not so 
(Teat as many of you must desire ; and which, 
in passing, I may be permitted to say with great 
humility, is deficient in one respect, which is no 
disgrace to it, because it is a deficiency which is 
shared by every great collection in this country, 
and I believe in Europe, but which I should be 
glad, and you would be proud, to see supplietl 
in Manchester— I mean in that department 
which may be described as a commercial library. 
Manchester, which was once merely an assem- 
blage of monufacturcs, is now a great mercan- 
tile emporium, and at slight expense and with 
no great difficulty, if there were sufficient zeal, 
you might make a collection of all those inter- 
esting and isolated tracts on commerce which at 
various times during the last century appeared 
in England, which now with difficnlty you can 
refer to, but which would form in a collection 
a peculiar and interesting body of commercial 
literature, and which, by-tlie-by, you cannot 
find in the national repository of this country. 
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You who had thus furnished the members of 
this institution with the journal which gave 
them the information and feelings of the hour, 
the library where they might correct the hasty 
opinions which perhaps that passing criticism is 
apt to engender— you knew there were many 
not dehcient in ability, not deficient in aptness 
or feeling, to whom the very ceremony of read- 
ing is irksome, and who require to be appealed 
to i>y another means perhaps at first sight more 
captivating. Therefore you formed a theatre 
where lectures were given, where the experi- 
ments of philosophy, the investigations of litera- 
ture, and the prolusions of art, were rendered 
agreeable to the audience by the charms of the 
human voice. Yon were not content with | 
having raised an institution where the journal, 
the library, and the lecture-room were always 
prepared to enlighten or amuse — you remem- 
bered those wise words of Charles V., who said 
that **the man who knew two languages had 
two souls and two lives,” and therefore you 
established classes by which the youth of this 
city might initiate themselves in a knowledge 
of the modern languages. Your plan was com- 
prehensive, but it was not limited even by this 
fourth division. You knew well that in a free 
country, in a country that prides itself npon the 
science and practice of self-government, it is the 
duty— at least, it is the interest— of all men to be 
able to express themselves la public with perspi- 
cuity, and, if possible, with elegance ; therefore 
you established a discussion society, an institu- 
tion in harmony with the political life and social 
manners of England. Having thus amply pro 
Tided for the formation of the mind of your new 
and rising community, you still remembered 
(borrowing a happy idea from those races ol 
antiquity to whom you owe your name) that 
any education that confined itself to sedentary 
pursuits was essentially imperfect, that the 
body as well as the mind should be cultivated— 
you wisely, and in no common and ordinary 
spirit, established a gymnasium. These are the 
principal characteristics of your institution. 
There are others on which it would he weari- 
some to dwell ; but I have placed before you sU 
principal objects that you had desired to attain. 
Having taken this large and comprehensive 
view of the wants of your society, and meeting 
them with a spirit so liberal and large, you took 
the best and wisest step. You knew weU the 
effect that architecture produces on the human 
mmd: you determined, therefore, that your 
esteblishment should be embodied in an edifice 
that should please the imagination and satisfv 

modOT architecta. Under the roof of a noble 
devation you supplied the means for pursuing 
those studies that I have indicated : and this ^ 

It IS ifficolt to conceive how a nobler pur- 
pose, if for a moment we dilate upon it, could 


have animated your intentLons. When wo re- 
member the class of your commonity for which 
this institution was particuLirly adapted— when 
we conceive, diflicult as it is, surrouiidi-il as we 
now are with luxury and pleasure— wli.-n wc 
attempt to picture to our imaginations what is 
the position of a youth, perhaps of very t. ndcr 
years, sent, as I am informed is very frequently 
the case, from a remote district, to form his 
fortunes in this great metropolis of labour and 
of science— when wo think of that youth, tender 
in age, with no domestic hearth to soothe and 
stimulate, to counsel or control— when we pic- 
ture him to ourselves after a day of indefatigable 
toil, left to his lonely evenings and his meagre 
lodgings, without a friend and without a coun- 
sellor, flying to dissipation from sheer want of 
distraction, and perhaps involved in vice before 
be is consciona of the fatal net that is surround- 
ing him — what a contrast to his position docs it 
offer when we picture him to ourselves with a 
feeling of self-confidence, which supports and 
sustains him after his day of toil, entering a 
great establishment where everything that can 
satisfy cariosity, that con form taste, that can 
elevate the soul of man, and lead to noble 
thongbts and honourable intentions, surrounds 
him 1 When we think of the convenience and 
the comfort, the kindness and the sympathy 
which, with a dne decorum of manners, bo is 
suro to command — this youth, who but a few 
hours before was a stranger — viewing an institu- 
tion like the present only in this limited aspect, 
one most regard it as a great harbour of intel- 
lectual refuge and social propriety. 

If my description of what ^is institution 
offers to us, if my view of what it in some 
degree supplies, be just, what, I must inquire, 
is the reason that an institution, the prosperity 
of which now cannot be doubted, but so brief a 
time ago could have been apparently in the last 
stage of its fortnnes? It is not an agreeable 
it may be considered by some an 
invidious one — if I, who am a stranger among 
you, should attempt to play tho critic upon 
your conduct ; but I feel confidence in your 
indulgence. I remember the kindness which 
I has placed me in this honourable position, and 
I therefore I shall venture to express to you the 
two reasons to which I think the dangorooa 
state of our position must fairly be ascribed. 
I would say, in the first place, without imput- 
ing the slightest fault to the originators of this 
institution, wishing to be most distinctly under- 
stood as not only not imputing any fault to 
them, but most decidedly being of opinion that 
the fault does not lie at their door ; still 1 can- 
not shut my eyes to the fact that, in the origin 
of this institution, by circumstances not foreseen, 
and which certainly were not intended, a party, 
a limited, and a sectarian feeling, in some degree 
pervaded its management. I confess, myself 
that it appears to me that it would have been a 
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marvel had it been otherwise. When we re- 
member the great changes that hail then but 
very recently occurred in this country — when 
we recall to our mind not only the great changes 
that had occurred, but the still greater ones 
that were menaced and discussed — when we 
remember what an influence is created when 
local jealousy blends with political pa.ssion — it 
is not difQcult to imagine, because there are 
none of us present but in their sphere must have 
felt its influence— it is not wonderful that men 
of different political opinions should look with 
extreme jealousy upon each other. A combina- 
tion of peculiar circumstances that created a 
balanced state of parties in those places where 
the struggle for dominion and power takes place, 
very much assisted this feeling ; and that such 
.a feeling existed throughout all England in a 
degree more intense and more virulent than has 
ever been equalled in the history of this country, 

I think no man will deny, and all must deplore. 
For my own part, I really believe that, had that 
party and sectarian feeling proceeded in the 
same ratio of virulence as it has done for 
the last twelve or fourteen years, it must have 
exercised a barbarising influence upon public 
sentiments and public manners. There are 
some amongst us now, I know, who believe that 
the period has arrived when a great effort must 
be made to emancipate this country from the 
degrading thraldom of faction— to terminate, if 
possible, that extreme, that sectarian, uud 
limited view, in which all human conduct is 
examined, observed, and criticised— to pot an 
end to that exclusiveness, which, in its peculiar 
sphere, is just as deleterious as that aristocrati- 
cal exclusiveness of manners which has produced 
so much evU ; and, as far as I can form an 
opinion, these views have met with sympathy 
from every part of the country. I look upon it 
that to-night-I hope I am not mistaken- we 
are met to consummate and to celebrate the 
emancipation of this city, at least as far as the 
Athenaeum extends, from the influence of these 
feelings. I hope that our minds and our hearts 
are alike open to the tnie character of this in- 
stitution, to the necessities which liave created 
it to the benefits to which it leads ; and happy 
I shall be, and all, I am sure, who are assisting 
me this evening, if it prove that our efforts, 
however humble, may have assisted in so de- 
U^htful and so desirable a consummation. 

'now, that is one of the reasons why I believe 
a blight seemed to have fallen over our fortunes. 

I think at the same time that there is another 
cause that has. untU recently, exercised an in- 
jurious effect upon the position of this institu- 
tion. I think that a too limited view of its r^ 
character bos been taken even by those who 
were inclined to view it in a piint of extreme 
friendliness. It has been looked upon in the 
! 1 * f o inriirv and not of a necessity— as a 
mfal of enjoyment in the hour of prosperity 


from which we ought to he debarred when the 
adverse moment has arrived ; so that when trade 
was prospering, when all was sunshine, a man 
might condescend to occupy his spare hours in 
something else tin'll! in a melancholy brooding 
over the state of the country — that, when returns 
were rapid and profits ready, one might deign 
to cultivate one’s faculties, and become ac- 
quainted with what the mind of Europe was 
conceiving or executing ; hut these were delights 
to be reserved only for those chosen hours. 
Now that, 1 am hound frankly to say, is not 
the view which I take of this question— not the 
idea which I have formed of the real character 
of the Manchester Atbenxum. I look upon it 
as part of that great educational movement 
which is the noble and ennohliug characteristic 
of the age in which we live. Viewing it in that 
light, I cannot consent myself that it shall be 
supported by fits and starts, llie impulse which 
has given us that movement in modern times is 
one that may be traced to an age that may now 
be considered remote, though the swell of the 
waters has hut recently approached our own 
shores. Heretofore society was established 
necessarily on a very different principle to that 
which is now its basis. As civilisation has 
gradually progressed, it bos equalised the phy- 
sical qualities of man. Instead of the strong 
arm, it is the strong bead that is now the 
moving principle of society. You have disen- 
throned Force, and placed on her high seat 
Intelligence ; and the necessary consequence of 
this great revolution is, that it has become the 
duty and the delight equally of every citizen to 
cultivate his faculties. The prince of all philo- 
sophy has told you, in an immortal apophthegm 
so familiar to you all that it is written now in 
your halls and chambers, “Knowledge is power.” 
If that meraor.'ible passage had been pursued by 
the student who tirst announced this discovery 
of that great man to society, he would have 
found an oracle not less striking, and in my 
mind certainly not less true; for Lord Bacon 
has not only said that “knowledge is power," 
but living one century after the discovery of the 
printing-press, he has also announced to the 
world that “knowledge is pleasure," Why, 
when the great body of mankind bad become 
familiar with this great discovery— when they 
learned tliat a new source was opened to them 
of influence and enjoyment, is it wonderful that 
from that hour the heart of nations has palpi- 
tated with the desire of becoming acquainted 
with all that has happened, and with speculat- 
ing on what may occur? It has indeed pro- 
duced upon the popular intellect an influence 
almost as great as— I might say analogous to— 
the great change which was produced upon the 
old commercial world by the discovery of the 
Americas. A new standard of value was intro- 
duced, and, after this, to be distincuished. man 
must be intclloctuaL Nor, indeed, am 1 aur- 
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Drised that this feeling has so powerfully in- 
fluenced our race ; for the idea that human hap- 
piness is dependent on the cultivation of the 
mind, and on the discovery of truth, is, next to 
the conviction of our immortality, the idea the 
most full of consolation to man ; for the culti- 
vation of the mind has no limits, and truth is 
the only thing that is eternal. Indee<l, when 
you consider what a man is who knows only 
what is passing under his own eyes, ond what 
the condition of the same man must be who be- 
longs to an institution like the one which has 
assembled us together to-night, is it— ought it 
to be — a matter of surprise that from that 
moment to the present you have had a general 
feeling throughor^t the civilised world in favour 
of the diffusion knowledge! A man who 
knows nothing but the history of the passing 
hour, who knows nothing of the history of the 
past, but that a certain person whose brain was 
as vacant os his own occupied the same house 
os himself, who, in a moment of despondency or 
of gloom, has no hope in the morrow, because 
he bos read nothing that has taught him that 
the morrow has any changes— that com- 

pared with him who has read the most oMinary 
abridgment of history, or the most common 
philosophical speculation, is as distinct and dif- 
ferent an animal as if he had fallen from some 
other planet, was influenced by a different 
organisation, working for a different end, and 
hoping for a different result It is knowledge 
that equalises the social condition of man — that 
gives to all, however different their political 
position, passions which are in common, and 
enjoyments which are universab Knowledge is 
like the mystic ladder in the patriaich's dream. 
Its base rests on the primeval earth— its crest 
is lost in the shadowy splendour of the empy- 
rean ; while the great authors who for tradition- 
ary ages have held the chain of science and 
philosophy, of poesy and erudition, are the 
angels ascending and descending the sacred 
scale, and maintaining, as it were, the communi- 
cation between man and heaven. This feolin^ 
is so universal that there is no combination o'f 
society in any age in which it has not developed 
itself. It may, indeed, be partly restrained 
under despotic governments, under peculiar 
systems of retarded civilisation ; but it is a con- 
sequence as incidental to the spirit and the genius 
of the Christian civilisation of Europe, as that 
the day shoidd foUow night, and the stars should 
shnie according to their laws and order. Whv 
the very name of the institution that brings us 
top her Illustrates the fect-I can recaU. mi 1 
think I see mow than one gentleman around me 

" “‘it cool Dysso, 

member ftr Stoc^Vt^X^bJe^ 


recollection of that immortiil stu-.ini, for I re- 
member one of the most jillusioiis he 

made to it in one of the iiio.-'t a'lmir.iMo spiTclu.-H 
I ever listened to. But, notwitli>l;iii<liti;i tliat 
allnsion, I would still appeal to lh<- poi try of 
his constitution, and I know it aliohiuls in that 
quality. I am sure that he could not have 
looked without emotion on that iiuniortal scene. 

I still can remember that olive-crowned plun, 
that sunset crag, that citadel fane of ineffahlo 
beauty I That was a brilliant civilisation de- 
veloped by a gifted race more than 2000 years 
ago; at a time when the ancestors of the manu- 
facturers of Jlanchester, who now clothe the 
world, were themselves covered with skins, and 
tattooed like the red men of the wilderness. 
But influences more powerful even than the 
awful lapse of time separate and distinguish 
you from that race. They were the children of 
the sun; you live in a distant, a rugged, and 
northern clime. They bowed before dilTcrcnt 
altars, they followed difTcrent customs, they 
were modified by different manners. Votaries 
of the beautiful, they sought in art the means 
of embodying their passionate conceptions ; you 
have devoted your energies to utility; and by 
the means of a power almost unknown to 
antiquity, by its miracnlous agencies, you have 
applied its creative force to every combination 
of human circumstances that could produce your 
objects. Yet, amid the toil and triumphs of 
your scientific industry, upon you there comes 
the uodefinable, the irresistible yearning for 
intellectual refinement — you build an edifice 
consecrated to those beautiful emotions and to 
those civilisiDg studies in which they excelled, 
and you impress upon its front a name taken 
from— 

*• Where on .£gcan shores a city rose, 

Built nobly, clear the air, and light the toll, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence!'' 

What a beautiful tribute to immortal genius ! 
Wbat a sublime incentive to eternal fame! 
Then, when the feeling is so universal, when it 
is one which modem civilisation is nurturing 
and developing, who does not feel that it is not 
only the most benevolent, but tho most politic 
thing you can do to avail yourselves of its 
i^uence, and to direct in every way the forma- 
tion of that character upon which intellect must 
now necessarily exercise an irresistible influence ? 
Wo cannot shut our eyes any longer to the 
immense revolution which has taken place. 
Knowledge is no longer a lonely eremite that 
offers an occasional and captivating hospitality 
to some wandering pDgrim; knowledge is now 
fonnd in the market-place, a citizen and a 
leader of citizens. Tho spirit has touched the 
multitude; it has impregnated tho mass : 

" Totaroque infusa per artuc, 

Mens agltat molem, ot magno se corpore inlscet" 
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(“ This active mind, Infused through all the space. 
Unites and mingles with the mlghtf mass.*’) 
—ViRO. £n., Ti. 726, 727, X>ry<im’s Translation. 

I would say one word now to those for whom 
this institution is not entirely hut principally 
formed. I would address myself to the youth 
on whom the hopes of all societies repose and 
depend. I doubt not that they feel conscious 
of the position which they occupy — a position 
which, under all circumstances, at all periods, 
and in every clime and country, is one replete 
with duty. Tlie youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity: but the youth I address 
have duties peculiar to the position which they 
occupy. Tliey are the rising generation of a 
society unprecedented in the history of the 
world; that is at once powerful and new. In 
other parts of the kingdom the remains of an 
ancient cirilisation are prepared to guide, to 
cultivate, to influence the rising mind; but they 
are bom in a miraculous creation of novel 
powers, and it is rather a providential instinct 
that has developed the necessary means of 
maintaining the order of your new civilisation, 
than the matured foresight of man. This is 
their inheritance. They will be called on to 
perform duties — great duties. I, for one, wish 
for their sakes and for the sake of our country, 
that they may be performed greatly. I give to 
them that counsel which I have ever given to 
youth, and which I believe to be the wisest and 
the best — I tell them to aspire. I believe that 
the man who does not look up will look down ; 
and that the spirit that does not dare to soar is 
destined perhaps to grovel. Every individual 
is entitled to aspire to that position which be 
believes his faculties qualify him to occupy. I 
know there are some who look with what 1 
believe to be a short-sighted timidity and false 
prudence upon such views. They are apt to 
tell us— “Beware of hlling the youthful mind 
with an impetuous tumult of turbulent fancies; 
teach him, rather, to be content with his position 
—do not induce him to fancy that ho is that 
which he is not, or to aspire to that which he 
cannot achieve.” In my mind, these are super- 
ficial delusions. He who enters the world finds 
his level. It is the solitary being, the isolated 
individual alone in his solitude, who may be 
apt to miscalculate his powers, and misunder- 
stand his character. But action teaches him 
the truth, even if it be a stem one. Associa- 
tion offers him the best criticism in the world, 
and I will venture to say that if he belong to 
the Athenffium, though when he enters it he 
may think himself a genius, if nature has not 
given him a creative and passionate soul, before 
a week has elapsed be will become a very sober- 
minded individual. I wish to damp no youthful 
ardour. I can conceive what opportunities such 
an institution as this would have afforded to the 
suggestive mind of a youthful Arkxvright. lean 
conceive what a nursing-mother such an mstitu- 


tion must have been to the brooding genius of 
your illustrious and venerated Dalton. It is the 
asylum of the self-formed; it is the counsellor 
of those who want counsel, but it is not a guide 
that will mislead, and it is the last place that 
will fill the mind of man with false ideas and 
false conceptions. He reads a newspaper, and 
his conceit oozes out after reading a leading 
article. He refers to the library, and the calm 
wisdom of centuries and sages moderates the 
rash impulse of juvenescence. He finds new 
truths in the lecture-room, and he goes home 
^7ith a conviction that he is not so learned as he 
imagined. In the discussion of a great question 
with bis equals in station, perhaps he finds he 
has his superiors in intellect. These are the 
means by which the mind of man is brought to 
a healthy state, by which that self-knowledge 
that always has been lauded'by sages may be 
most securely attained. It is a rule of universal 
virtue, and from the senate to the counting- 
house will be found of universal application. 
Then, to the youth of Manchester, representing 
the civic youth of this great county and this 
great district, I now appeal Let it never be 
said again that the fortunes of this institution 
were in danger. Let them take advantage of 
this hour of prosperity calmly to examine and 
deeply to comprehend the character of that 
institntion in which their best interests are 
involved, and which for them may afford a 
relaxation which brings no pang, and yields 
information which may bear them to fortune. 
It b to them I appeal with confidence, because 
I feel I am pleading their cause — with confi- 
dence, because in them I repose my hopes. 
When nations fall, it is because a degenerate 
race intervenes between the class that created 
and the class that is doomed. Let them then 
remember what has been done for them. The 
leaders of their community have not been remiss 
in regard to their interests. Let them remem- 
ber, that when the inheritance devolves upon 
them, they are not only to enjoy but to imiuova. 
They will some day succeed to the high places 
of this great community; let them recollect 
those who lighted the way for them ; and when 
they have wealth, when they have authority, 
when they have power, let it not be said that 
they were deficient in public virtue and public 
spirit. When the torch is delivered to them, 
let them also light the path of human progress 
to educated man. 

SPEECH TO THE GLASGOW CONSERVA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION.* 

Mb Chairman and Gentlemen,—! believe I 
may describe the position of this country as one 
of very great prosperity. There b no doubt 
that daring the last three years prosperity has 

* Delivered November 167^ 
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been generally acknowledged. There are some 
who suppose that it may have received a check 
at the time when I paid my visit to Glasgow. 

If it has received a check it will increase, 

I hope, our circumspection, but I must express 
my own opinion that no substantial dimiiititioii 
in the sources of the prosperity so apparent 
during the last three years has occurred. I 
think we may fairly say the state of this country 
is one of great prosperity, and although I believe 
and know that it is a prosperity for which we 
are not indebted either to ^Yhigs or Tories, 
although I know that it has been occasioned in 
a considerable degree, under Providence, by 
fortuitous though felicitous circumstances, I am 
perfectly ready, speaking to-day, as I hope to 
speak, in the fairest terms on public affairs, 
which I believe to be quite consistent with the | 
position of the leader of a party— I am ready to | 
give to her Majesty’s Government credit for the 
prosperity we feel and acknowledge. With 
regard to her Majesty’s ministers themselves, I 
will be equally candid, equally fair — I will take 
them at their own estimate. They have lost 
few opportunities of informing the country that 
they are men distinguished for commanding 
talent, admirable eloquence, and transcendent 
adnuuistrative abilities. I dispute none of 
these propositions any more than I do the pro- 
sperity of the country. They also tell os that 
the country being so prosperous, and they hav- 
ing all these persouM advantages, they have 
taken the opportunity during the last few years 
of passing measures of immense magnitude, only 
equalled by the benefit they have conferred upon 
the people. Now, gentlemen, I will not ques- 
tion their own estimate of their ability, or even 
for a moment their own description of their 
achievements : but I ask this question — What is 
the reason, when the country is so prosperous, 
when its affairs are administered by so gifted a 
Government, and when they have succeeded 
during five yean in passing measures of such a 
vast character and beneficence — wbat is the 
reason that her Majesty’s ministers are going 
about regretting that they are so unpopular? 
Now, gentlemen, I beg you to observe that I did 
not say her Majesty’s ministers are unpopular. 
I stated their own case and their own position ; 
I say that under the circumstances I have put 
fairly before you, it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, and the question must be inquired into 
—why persons in the position of her Majesty’s 
Government should on every occasion deplore 
the unpopularity they have incurred. Now my 
opinion, gentlemen, is that that is not a question 
of mere curiosity— it is one that, as I think I 
shall show yon, concerns the honour and the 
interests of the country. If the country is so 
prosperous-if her Majesty’s ministem are so 
gifl^-if ttey have had such an ample oppor- 
tumty of showing the talents which they p^^ 
-If they have done aU this good-if they have 


availed themselvc! of ibis sisjual oiq-ortnnity tc 
effect such great results, tlieii tlie only inference 
we can draw from the nniiojiularity which tlicy 
themselves deplore is that tin- ju^oplo of this 
country is a fickle and ungrateful people. There- 
fore, it is not a question of mere curiosity. It 
is a question that ought to bo answered. If 
there he those who suppose that the people of 
this country, as 1 hold, are not a fickle or un- 
grateful people— that they are a peoiile who in.iy 
be mistaken— that they may be misled ; but that 
they are a people who, on the whole, are stead- 
fast in their convictions, and especially in their 
political convictions, I cannot myself for a mo- 
ment doubt I say then, that as this questioii, if 
left unanswered, would show that her Majesty s 
ministers have placed a slur on the character of 
the people of this kingdom, it ought to be 
answer^; and a sliort timd since^ some two 
iiionths ago, I answered it. It appeared to me, 
at that moment especially, when all those cir- 
cumstances to wliich I have referred were clearly 
before the country, and when her Majesty’s 
Government, by their ablest and most powerful 
representatives, were deploring their unpopular 
ity, and asking the reason why, or rather inti 
mating by inference that it was the fault of the 
people, not of the Government, that some one 
should give an answer to that question. I gave 
it, and in a very brief form — in the most con 
densed and the most severely accurate form. 
There is not an expression in that description of 
the conduct of the Government which was not 
well weighed ; there was not a word for which 1 
had not warranty, for which I could not adduce 
testimony amplo and abounding. There was 
only one characteristic of that description which 
was not noticed at the time, and which I will 
now confess — it was not original, for six months 
before in the House of Commons 1 had used the 
same expressions and made the same statement 
~uot in a bole or comer, hut on the most memor- 
able nighb of the session, when there were 600 
members of the House of Commons present, 
when on the debate that took place avowedly 
the fate of the ministry depoudecL It was at 
midnight that I rose to speak, and made the 
statement almost similar in expression, though 
perhaps stronger and more lengthened than the 
one which has become the cause of recent con- 
troversy. The Prime Minister followed me in 
that debate. The House of Commons knew 
what was depending upon the verdict about to 
be taken, and with all that knowledge they came 
to a division, and by a majority terminated the 
existence of the Government. Gentlemen, it 
surprises me, then, that, having made that state- 
ment six months ^ter, with the advantage of 
six months* more experience and observation^ it 
should have so much offended her Uejesty’s 
Government Tho ministers sighed, and their 
newspapers screamed. The question I have to 
ask, and in this your interests are vitally cot^ 
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cenied — the question is, was the statement I 
made a true and accurate one ? You canuot 
answer statements of this kind by saying, “Ob, 
fio I how very rude.” You must at least adduce 
aipiments in order to prove that the statement 
which you do not sanction is one that ought not 
to have been made. And therefore I ask you 
to-day, in the first place, is it or is it not true 
that the Irish Church h.is been despoiled! Is it 
or is it not true that the gentlemen of Ireland 
have been severely amerced ! Is it or is it not 
true that a Royal Commission has been issued 
which has dealt with the ancient endowments 
of this country in so ruthless a manner that 
Parliament lias frequently been called npon to 
interfere, and has addressed the Crown to arrest 
their propositions? Are these facts or are 


great influence in the management of the navy, 
and the peculiar office of the secretary, were all 
swept away ; and in spite I may say of the 
nightly warnings of a right hon. friend who is 
now lost to us all and his country, the ablest 
minister of the Admiralty during the present 
reign — notwithstanding his nightly warnings 
that they were so conducting the administration 
of the navy that they would probably fall into 
some disaster, his remonstrances were fn vain, 
till soon the most costly vessel of the State was 
lost, and the perilous voyage of the “ Megjera” bad 
been made, when the country would stand it no 
longer. They rescinded the whole of this worr}’- 
ing arrangement, and appointed a new First 
Lord to re-establish the old system. Is that 
worrying a profession, or is it not? Well, 


they not! Well, I did then venture to say that gentlemen, I can speak of another profession-a 
they had “harassed trades and worried pro- profession the most important in the State— the 


fessions,” as reasons why men naturally become 
unpopular. W^as that true or was it not? Be- 
cause, after all, everything depends on the facts 
of the statement. I won’t enter into a long 
catalogue of trades, commencing with the im- 
portant trade of which we have beard so much, 
and wliich has made itself felt at so many elec- 
tions, do^vn to the humblest trade — the lucifer- 
match makers — who fell upon their knees in 
Palace Yard. I suppose there are some Scotch 
farmers present, or, at least, those who are 
intimately connected with them. I want to 
know whether trade was harassed when a pro- 
position was brought before the House of Com- 
mons to tax their carts aud horses, and all the 
machinery of their cultivation? I know how 
the proposition was received in England, and I 
doubt not the Scotch farmers, like the English, 
felt extremely harassed by it. I want to know 
what is the reason why there is this crusade 
throughout the country against schedule D of 
the Income Tax. The Income Tax has been 
home for thirty years witlj great self-sacrifice 
and with great loyalty by the people of this 
country. It is at this moment at the lowest 
pitch it has ever reached; bow is it, then, that 
it is at this moment more unpopular than it was 
at any time during the long period we endured 


Civil Service profession. Has it been worried ? 
Is it now in a process of worrying, or is it not? 
There aremaiiy even in this room well acquainted 
with the position of the Civil Service in all its 
departments, I might .say the same of the legal 
profession, for I have heard lawyers on both 
sides of the House in the debates of last session 
agree in imploring the Government not to con- 
tinue propositions which would infallibly weaken 
the administmtion of justice in this country. It 
is not only these professions and trades who are 
I directly attacked, but it is every one that is 
harassed, because no one knows whose turn uill 
come next. Well, I did say to the House of 
Commons — and I afterwards expressed it in 
another form — I said they bad attacked every 
class and institution from the highest to the 
lowest in the country. Is that true or is it not? 
Is it not a fact that her Majesty’s Government 
on every occasion of which they conld avail 
themselves during the last three years attacked 
the authority of the House of Lords, scoffed at 
the existence of its high functions, and even 
defied its decisions, until the result proved th.at 
the House of Lords was extremely popular io 
the country, and her Majesty’s Government 
were obliged to confess that they themselves 
were exceedingly unpopular? But you niu.st 


it at a much higher figure ! It is on account of remember thi.s, that the same body who attacked 


the assessment of the trades of England under 
that schedule. It is the vexatious and severe 
assessmeut that has harassed tradesmen, who, 
like all those who come under that Act, are not 
^^rticularly pleased, when they are paying five 
quarters of Income Tax in the year, to learn 
also that they are iu arrears. Tlien, have the 
professions been worried? Ask the luilitary pro- 
fession— Is it not true that at this moment a 
Royal Commission is examining in London into 
the grievances of six thousand officers ? Ask the 
naval profession whether they have not been 
worried. During the course of the present 


the House of Lords also brought in a bill which 
would have attacked the poor iDheritance of the 
widow and the orphan. Now^ I think I have 
shown from the highest to the lowest the same 
system prevailed. What occurrc<l iu the inter- 
val? The Churches of England and Sitotland 
have been tl^rcatencd. It has been publicly said 
by the highest authority in the House of Com- 
mons that ho did not believe tbat the House of 
Commons would sanction the views of those who 
wished to pull down the venerable establish- 
ments» but he recommended them to agitato out 
of doors and endeavour to excite public opinion 


Government the whole administrative system of against them. Tlieu, again, I said jobs were 
the Admiralty, the council that had always perpetrated that outraged public opinion. Is 
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tbac true, or is it not? Is it not a fact that 
two years ago the whole country was outraged 
by persons being appointed to important offices 
in Church and State in direct violation of the 
language of Acts of Parliament? — that the 
ministry in that respect exercised that dispens- 
ing power which forfeited the crown of James 
ir. I Was not public indignation roused to the 
highest degree npon the Collier appointment 
and a similar one ? Were these acts perpetrated, 
and did they outrage public opinion? Every 
one knows from his own individual experience 
that public opinion was outraged. I have said, 
also, that they stumbled into errors which were 
always discreditable and sometimes ruinous. 
Tliat was called violent language. Gentlemen, 
I never use violent language; violent language 
is generally weak language ; but I hope my 
language is sometimes strong. Now, let us look 
at this statement. I said that they stumbled 
into errors which were always dj.screditable and 
sometimes ruinous. Was the Zanzibar contract 
not an “ error,” and was it not “discreditable?” 
Was the conduct of the Treasury in allowing a 
.subordinate officer to misappropriate nearly a 
million of the public money not an “ error," and 
was it not “discreditable ? ” When the Govern- 
ment had referred the Alabama Claims to the 
arbitrament of a third state, was not the change 
of the law of nations by the three rules an 
“error?” Was that not “discreditable,” and 
in its consequences was it not “ruinous?” 

I Lave now given on answer to the question 
why the Goverament, with transcendent abili- 
tics, os they tell us, with magnificent exploits 
which they are always extolling, and with a 
country whose prosperity is so palpable— they 
ask us why they are unpopular, and I tell them 
why. They have harassed and worried the 
country, aud there was no necessity for any of 
the acts they have committed. I have put it in 
wndensed and, I am sure, accurate language. 
There w.os an illustrious writer, one of the 
^atest masters of our language, who wrote the 
history of the last four years of the reign of 
Queen Anne, which was the duration of an Ulus 
tnous ministry. I have written the bUtory of 
a ministry that has lasted five years, and I have 
immortalised the spirit of their policy in five 

gentlemen, I wUl tell you 
what IS the unfortunate cause of this poliKcal 
embarrassment; why, with such favourable cir. 
cumstances as the present Government have 
encountered ; why, with the great abUity which 
no man is more conscious than myself that they 

p^^s; why, With the most anxious and 
earnest desire, for which I ejv« . 

crecUt, to do their duty“ thfir 
deputauone and delegatioaa of the Site! 


citizens from every town aiici t ily nf that great 
county. I told them, speaking with tli'- <i*nse 
of the deepest responsibility, wbiclj, I trust, 
also animates me no%v— I loM tli- in that the 
cause was that this Government, uiifni tunati-ly, 
in its beginning, had been founded on a iTini'i|)!(3 
of violence, and that fatal principle bail iie< i s. 
sarily vitiated their whole course. And wliat 
have we gained by that principle of violence ? 
Let us consider it, here even, with impartiality 
and perfect candour. I am now referring to Iho 
Irish policy of the ministry. I say it is quite 
possible for public men, with the view of ob- 
taining some great object advantageous to the 
country, to devise and pass me.asurcs which may 
utterly fail in accomplishing their purpose, and 
yet, however mortifying to themselves, however 
disappointing to the country, there would be no 
stain upon their reputation. We cannot com- 
mand, but wo must endeavour in public life to 
deserve success. If, therefore, it is said that 
the Government proposed the largo measures 
which they did with respect to Ireland in order 
to terminate the grievances of years and tho 
embarrassment to England, which the state of 
Ireland certainly was, although they may have 
failed, their position was one which still might 
be a position of respect. That they have failed 
in this instance no one can doubt A great por* 
tion of Ireland at this moment is in a statu of 
veiled rebelliom But wbat I charge upon the 
Government is this, not that their measures fail 
— for all measures may fail— not tliat their 
measures fail to prevent or to suppress this 
veiled rebellion in Ireland, but that their 
measures, which they brought forward to ap- 
pease and settle, to tranquillise and consolidate 
Ireland, are the very cause that this veiled 
rebellion is taking place. For, gentlemen, what 
was the principle upon which the whole of their 
policy with respect to Ireland was founded? 
What was the principle upon which they in. 
dneed Parliament to confiscate and to despoil 
Church and private property in Ireland ? It was 
that Ireland must be governed on Irish princi- 
ples— the administration of Ireknd must be 
carried on with reference to Irish feeling. If 
toat is a sound principle ond a sound sentiment 
in politics, it is a perfect vindication of what is 
occurring in the city of Dublin at this moment 
VIZ., an assembly of men whose gretit and 
avowed object is to dissever the connection be- 
tween the two countries. If we are not to legis- 
late for Ireland with reference to imperial feel- 
ings and general and national interests— if we 
are only to legislate with reference to Irish feel- 
ing^ it is perfectly evident that if there is a 
majority of the Irish people who may take any 
idw in the world into their heads, however 
ruinons to themselves aud however fatal to the 
empire, that policy must be recognised by this 
country. It is, therefore, to that principle, 
avowedly and ostentationsly brought forward 


by the ministry as the basis of their Irish policy, 
that I trace the dangerous condition in which 
Ireland is now placed. Well, then, I say this 
policy of violence for which such sacrifices were 
made, for which institutions and interests which 
were, at least, faithful to Britain were sacrificed 
—this policy of violence bos led only to a state 
of affairs, unfortunately, more unsatisfactory 
than that which prevailed before. 

Now, gentlemen, I observe in the paper that 
the day is fi.xed for the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. The time is not yet very near, but when 
you find her Majesty bos appointed the day for 
our re-assembling, it is an intimation that we 
must begin to consider the public business a 
little, and, therefore, it is not altogether incon- 
venient that we should be talking upon these 
matters to-day. Now, when we meet Parlia- 
ment, I apprehend the first business that will be 
brought before us will be the Ashantee War. 
Upon that subject my mouth is closed. I will 
not even make an observation upon the railway 
which 1 believe has been returned to England. 
Wlienever this country is externally involved in 
a difficulty, whatever I may think of its cause 
or origin, those with whom I act, and myself, 
have no other duty to fulfil but to support the 
existing Government in extricating the country 
from its difficulties and vindicating the honour 
and interests of Great Britain. The time will 
come, gentlemen, no doubt, when we shall know 
eonietbiug of the secret history of that mysterious 
mess of the Ashantee War, but we have now but 
one duty to fulfil, which is to give every assis- 
tance to the Government in order that they may 
take those steps which the interests of the 
country require. I shoold indeed, myself, from 
my own individual experience, be most careful 
not to follow the example which one of the most 
distinguished members of the present adminis- 
tration pursued with respect to us when we had 
to encounter the Abyssinian difficulty. Mr 
Lowe thought proper to rise in Parliament when 
I introduced the necessity of interference in 
order to escape from difficulties which we had 
inherited and not created Mr Lowe rose in 
Parliament and violently attacked the Govern- 
ment of the day for the absurdity, the folly, 
the extreme imprudence of attempting any in- 
terference in the affairs of Abyssinix He laughed 
at the honour of the country, he laughed at the 
interests of a few enslaved subjects of the Queen 
of England being compared, as be said, with 
the certain destruction and disaster which 
must attend any interference on our part. He 
described the horrors of the country and the 
terrors of the climate. He said there was no 
vossibility by wWch any success could be 
obtained, and the people of England must pre- 
fiaro themselves for the most horrible cata- 
st-opbe. He described not only the fatal 
iniuences of the climate, but I |;';niember he 
described one pink tly alone, which he said 


would eat up the whole British army. He was 
as vituperative of the insects of Abyssinia as if 
they had been British workmen. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a most interesting 
and important subject which concerns us all, 
and which it is not impossible may be submitted 
to the consideration of Parliament by her 
Majesty’s ministers, because I observe a letter 
published in a newspaper by the authority of 
the Prime Alinister, which is certainly calcu- 
lated to arrest public attention. That is a letter 
respecting the subject of parliamentary reform. 
I think it is not undesirable that at a moment 
when letters of this kind are circulated, and 
when there is a good deal of loose talking preva- 
lent in the country on the subject, that I should 
take this opportunity of calling your attention 
to some considerations on this subject which 
may occupy you after my visit to Glasgow has 
terminated, and may not be, I think, unprofit- 
able. Her Majesty’s Government are not pledged, 
but after the letter of the Prime Minister au- 
Douncing his own opinion, and the indication of 
the 'probability of the Government considering 
the question of further parliamentary reform, 
there are two points which the Government 
ought to consider when they come to that ques- 
tion. The first is the expediency of having any 
farther parliamentary reform. They will have 
to remember that very wise statesmen have been 
of opinion that there is no more daugerous and 
feeble characteristic of a state than perpetually 
to be dwelling on what is called organic change. 
The habit, it has been said in politics, of per- 
petnally considering your political constitution 
can only be compared to that of the individual 
who is always considering the state of his health 
and his physical constitution. You know what 
occurs in such circumstances — be becomes infirm 
and valetudinarian. In fact, there is a school 
of politics which looks at the English constitu- 
tion as valetudinarian. They are always looking 
at its tongue and feeling its pulse, and devising 
means by which they may give it a tonic. The 
Government will have to consider that very 
important point, first of all whether it is expe- 
dient. I am not giving any opinion upon it — 
being only a private Member of Parliament, that 
is quite unnecessary — but I am indicating the 
consideration that would occur to a responsible 
statesman. They will also have to consider this 
important point, that whatever minister embarks 
in a campaign of parliamentary reform must 
make up bis mind that he will necessarily arrest 
the progress of all other public busiuess in the 
country. I will show you to what extent that 
consideration should prevail. Parliamentary 
reform, as a new question, was introduced in 
the House of Commons in 1852 by Lord John 
Russell, and from 1852 to 1860, or the end of 
1865, it was introduced annually; four Prime 
Ministers bad pledged themselves to the expe- 
diency of parliamentary reform; the subject 
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made no progicss in Parliament, but tool? up a 
great deal of time; a great portion of tbe parlia- 
mentary sessions for these twelve or thirteen 
years was taken up by discussions on parlia- 
mentary reform ; and tbe country got very ill- 
tempered, finding that no reform was ever 
advanced, and other and more important sub- 
jects were neglected. At last it was taken up 
by men determined to carry it — first by Lord 
Russell, who did not carry it, and afterwards by 
others; but, observe, the whole of 1866, 1867, 
and 1868 were entirely absorbed by the subject 
of parliamentary reform. Therefore, you will 
observe that when important subjects in legisla- 
tion are neglected you must be prepared to dis- 
courage any further demand for parliamentary 
reform unless yon feel an insuperable necessity 


were to accustom niysL'If to view it in a party 
light, I might look with unconcern on this dilli- 
culty, for the smaller boroughs of the country 
are not, on the whole, favourable to our views. 

I am proud to think our party is suppi.rU-d by 
the great counties, and now to a great exl. nt by 
great towns and cities; but I do not .•oir.m|er 
the smaller boroughs favourable to Conservative 
views. It is the national sympathies and wide 
sentiments of those who live in our great citu a 
that are much more calculated to rally round 
the cause in which we are deeply concerned-— 
the greatness and glory of our country. Tliia 
ought to bo known, that if those who intend to 
have a further measure of parliamenUry reform, 
and have digested that large meal which they 


reform unless yon feel an insuperable necessity bad a few yearn ago, they sbou d 
for it, because if you want parliamentary reform there is no borough m Eng and ^itb under 
you cannot have any of those great measures 40.000 inhabitants that would have any claim to 
With regard to local taxation or other subjects in ^ represented even by one member. Now that 
which you arc all so much intewsted. That is is a very im ortant consideration if, as wo are 
the first consideration for the Government of the told, the small boroughs of between en an* 
present day to determine, whether they shall fifteen thousand inhabitants are the backbone of 
embark in the question of parliamentary refonn. the Liberal party. They may be, and I think 
Is it necessary I Is the necessity of such a they are, but I should be very sorry to see them 
character that it outweighs tbe immense incon* disfrauchised, for they are centres of public 
venience of sacrificing all other public and pro- spirit and intelligence in the country, influencing 
gressive measures for the advancement of this very much the districts in which they are situ* 
particular measure t Then there comes another ated, and affording a various representation of 
subject of consideration. I dwell upon these the mind and life of the country. But it U 
subjects because I apprehend that one of the inevitable that that would occur, and I think, 
reasons of our meeting this evening is that upon therefore, it ought to be well understood by the 
questions which are likely to engage the public country when you hear persons without the 
attention so far as those whom yon honour with slightest consideration sayiug they are prepared 
your confidence can give you any guidance, it is to vote for this, or in favour of that, whereas 
as well that I should indicate to you briefly my they have not really mastered tbe question in 
general views of the situation. The next point nny degree whatever. So far as I am concerned, 
therefore, that Government will have to consider any proposition to change the representation of 
if they make up their minds to bring forward a the people brought forward by her Majesty's 
measure of parliamentary reform, is the char- Government will receive my respectful and can- 
acter of the measure, and that will be a most did consideration. But I say at once that I will 
anxions question for them to decide. I think I vote for no measure of that kind, or of that class 
may say without conceit that tbe subject of which is brought forward by some irresponsible 
parliamentary reform is one that I am entitled individual who, on the eve of a general election, 
to speak upon at least with some degree of wants to make a clap-trap career. 1 think it is 
authority. I have given to it the consideration perfectly disgusting for individuals to jump up 
of some forty years, and am responsible for tbe in tbe House of Commons without tbe slightest 
most important measure on the subject that has responsibility, official or moral, and make pro- 
been carried. I would say this, that it is impos- positions which demand the gravest considera- 
sible to go further in the direction of parlia- tion of prolonged and protracted cabinets, with 
menta^ reform than the bill of 1867-68 without all the responsibility attaching to experienced 
entirely subverting the whole of the borough statesmen. Now, gentlemen, although I have 
representation of this country. I do not mean rather exceeded the time I had intended, there 
to say that if there was a place disfranchised to- are one or two more remarks I should like to 
morrow for corruption, it wonld not be possible moke on subjects which interest us all. And 

e no 6 a very good place in its stead ; first, as the only feature in our domestic life 

♦kT go beyond that gives me uneasiness, are the relations at 

tne Act of 1867 withont making np your mind present between capital and labour, and between 

nf representation the employers and employed. I most say ono 

ouffht to X Britain word upon that subject. If there are any reja- 

1 i” «■. world which ohoold be those of 

.Ttis M ^ conceiBed 1 never sympathy and perfect confidence, they always 

r in a party light. If I appear to be the relations which should sul«ist 
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between employers and employed, and especially 
ill manufacturing life. They are, in fact, much 
move intimate and more necessary relations than 
those which subsist between landlords and 
tenants. It is an extremely painful thing that 
of late years we so frequently hear of misunder- 
standings between the employers and the em* 
ployed — that they look upon each other with 
suspicion — with mutual suspicion — as if each 
were rapaciously inclined either to obtain or 
retain the greater share of the profits of their 
trade \ and those incidents with which you are 
all acquainted, of a very painful nature, h.ave 
been the consequence. I am not talking of 
demands for an increase of wages when men are 
carrying on what is called a roaring trade — I 
believe that is the classical epithet taken from 
the Manchester school. Wlien a roaring trade 
is going on, I am not at all surprised that 
working men should ask for an increase of 
wages. But a trade sometimes ceases to roar, 
when wages naturally, on the same principle, 
assume a form more adapted to the circum- 
stances. No doubt, during the last twenty 

years there appears to have been, not a passing 
and temporary cause of disturbance like the 
incidents of trade being very active or reduced, 
but some permanent cause disturbing prices, 
which alike confuses the employer in bis calcula- 
tions as to profits and embarrasses the employed 
from the greater expenditure which they find it 
necessary to make. Now, I cannot but feel 
myself— having given to the subject as much 
consideiation as I could — I cannot help feeling 
that the large and continuous increase of the 
precious metals, especially daring the last 
twenty years, has certainly produced no incon- 
siderable effect — not only in trade, but no incon- 
siderable effect in prices. I will not, on an 
occasion like this, enter into anything like an 
abstruse discussion. 1 confine myself to giving 
my opinion and the results which I draw from 
it ; and this moral, which I think is worthy of 
consideration. If it can be shown accurately 
and scientifically that there is a cause affecting 
a prominent class, reducing the average remu- 
neration of the employed, and confusing and con- 
founding the employer in his calculations as to 
profits— if that can be shown, and if it is proved 
to be the result of inexorable laws, far beyond 
the reach of legislation, and of circumstances 
over which human beings have no control— I 
think if that could be shown, and employers 
and employed had sufficient acuteness and 
knowledge— and I am sure that in Scotland both 
will have to acknowledge that result— it would 
very much change those mutual feelings of 
suspicion and sentiments of a not pleasant char- 
acter which occasionally prevail when they find 
that they are both of them the victims, as it 

were, of some inexorable law of political economy 
which cannot be resUted. I instead of 

supposing that each wanted to take advantage 


of the other, they would feel inclined to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, accurately ascertain 
whether this be true, and come to some nnder- 
standing which would very much mitigate the 
relations which subsist between them, and I 
have little doubt the effect would be to increase 
the average rate of wages, with my views as to 
the effect of the continuous increase of the 
precious metals. But, at the same time, I have 
not the slightest doubt the employer would, in 
the nature of things, find adequate compensation 
for the new position in wliich he would find 
himself. There is one point before I sit down 
to which I wish to call your attention, because 
if I am correct in saying that the question of 
the relations between the employer and employed 
is the only one that gives me anxiety at home, 
there is a subject abroad to which, I think, I 
ought, on an occasion like this, to draw your 
notice ; and that is the contest that is com- 
mencing in Europe between the si>iritual and 
temporal powers. Gentlemen, I look upon it as 
very grave, as pregnant with circumstances 
which may greatly embarrass Europe. Tlie 
religious sentiment is often and generally taken 
advantage of by political classes who use it as a 
pretext ; and there is much going on in Europe 
at the present moment which, it appears to me, 
may occasion ns soon much anxiety in this com- 
munity. I should myself look upon it as tlie 
greatest danger to civilisation if, iu the struggle 
that is going on between faith and free thought, 
the respective sides should only be represented 
by the papacy and the red republic ; and here 
1 must say that if we have before us the prospect 
of straggles — perhaps of wars and anarchy, ulti- 
mately — caused by the great question that is 
now rising in Europe, it will not easily he in the 
power of England entirely to withhold herself 
from such circumstances. Our connection with 
Ireland will then be brought painfully to our 
consciousness, and I should not be at all sur- 
prised if the visor of Home Eule should fall off 
some day, and you beheld a very different 
countenance. Now, gentlemen, I think wo 
ought to he prepared for those circumstances. 
The position of England is one which is indi- 
cative of dangers arising from bolding a middle 
course upon those matters. It may be open to 
England again to take a stand upon the Reforma- 
tion which three hundred years ago was the 
source of her greatness and her glory, and it 
may be her proud destiny to guard civilisation 
.alike from the withering bla-st of atheism and 
from the simoon of sacerdotal usurpation. These 
things may be far off, but we live in a rapid age, 
and my apprehension is that they are nearer 
than some suppose. If tb.at struggle comes wo 
must look to Scotland to aid us. It was once, 
and I hope is still, a land of liberty, of patriot- 
ism, and of religion. I think the time ha.s come 
when it really should leave off mumbling the dry 
bones of political economy and munching the 
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remfiader biscuit of an effete Liberalism. Wc that the future of Europe d- pcii.N giu.atly oi. 
•'ll! Icuow that a general election is at hand- I the character of the next Parliuiuciit of England, 
do not ask yon to consider on such an occasion I ask you, when the occasion comes, to act as bo- 
the fate of parties or of ministers. But I .ask comes an ancient and famoms nation, and give all 
you to consider this, that it is very probable your energies for the causeof faith and freedom. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN 
IRELAND.* 

[XIr Gladston*e’s first appearance in the House 
is interesting, when taken in connection with 
his after>carecr. In “Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons,” published in 183S, we 
are furnished with the following sketch: “Mr 
Gladstone, the member for Newark, is one of 
the most rising young men on the Tory side of 
the House. His party expect great things from 
him ; and, certainly, when it is remembered that 
his age is only thirty-five, the success of the 
parliamentary efforts he has already made justi- 
fied their expectations. He is well informed on 
most of the subjects which usually occupy the 
attention of the legislature, and be is happy in 
turning his information to a good account. He 
is ready on all occasions which he deems fitting 
ones, with a speech in favour of the policy 
advocated by the party with whom he acts. His 
extemporaneous resources are ample. Few men 
in the House can improvisate better. It does 
not appear to cost him an effort to speak. He 
if a man of very considerable talent, but has 
nothing approaching to genius. His abilities 
are much more the result of an excellent educa- 
tiOD, and of mature study, than of any prodigal- 
ity on the part of nature in the distribution of 
her mental gifts. I have no idea that he will 
ever acquire the reputation of a great statesman. 
His views are not sufficiently profound or en- 
larged for that ; his celebrity in the House of 
Commons wiU chiefly depend on his readiness 
and dextarity as a debater, in conjunction v^ith 
the excellence of his elocution, and the grace- 
fuln<^ of his manner when spealdng. His stvl« 
is polished, but has no appearance of the effect 
of previous preparation. He displays consider, 
able acuteness in icplytag to an oppLT He 

js qmck m his perception of anything vulneraWe 
in the speech to which he renliw ^ . 

%mg th. we,, 

House. He now and then indni»o- • “ 

which is, in most^^“ “ mP, “ 
plaadble’ evea wCS'JtIL “ 

mta hmseU or hi, p«y, i,, „„ apply^j^ 


with the strictest closeness to the real point at 
issue ; when to evade that point is deemed most 
politic, no man can wander from it more widely. 
. . . MrGladstone’sappearance and manners are 
much in his favour. He is a fine-looking man. 
He is about the usual height, and of a good 
figure. His countenance is mild and pleasant, 
and bos a highly intellectual expression. His 
eyes are clear and quick. His eyebrows are 
dark and rather prominent. There is not a 
dandy in the House but envies what Trucfit 
would call his ‘fine head of jet-black hair.’ ”] 

The motion, sir, which, in concluding, I shall 
propose to the committee is, that the chairman 
be directed to move the House that leave be 
given to bring in a bill to put au end to the 
Established Church in Ireland, and to make 
provision in respect of the temporalities thereof, 
and in respect of the Royal College of Maynooth. 
I do not know, sir, whether I should be accurate 
in describing the subject of this resolution as the 
most grave and arduous work of legislation that 
ever has been laid before the House of Commons ; 
but I am quite sure I should speak the truth if 
I confined myself to asserting that there has 
probably been no occasion when the dispropor- 
tion was so great between the demands of the 
subject tbat is to be brought before you, and the 
powers of the person whose duty it is to submit 
it I will not, however, waste time in apologies 
that may be considered futUe, and the more so 
because I am conscious that the field I have to 
^v(^ is a very wide one. and that nothing 
but the patient favour and kindness of the com- 
mittee can enable me in any degree to attain 
the end I have in view— namely, that of sub- 
mitting with fulness and with clearness both 
the^ principles and the details of a measure 
which, as far as regards its principles, is singu- 
larly arduous, and, as far as regards its details, 
must necessarily embrace matter of a character 
highly complex and diverse. 

Now, I cannot but be aware that, under or- 
dinary circumstances, one who undertakes to 
introduce to the House of Commons a subject 
of grave constitutional change ought to com- 
mence by laying his ground strongly and broadly 
in historical and political reasons. On this occa- 
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sion I shall feel myself in the main dispensed 
from onteriDg upon them. Under ordinary cir« 
cumstances, in discussing the sulijcct of the 
Church of Ireland — I mean had nothing already 
occurred in this House or elsewhere in relation 
to it on which I might take my stand — I shonld 
endeavour to pass in review the numerous, I 
might say the numberless and powerful argu- 
Dients which, in my opinion, may be adduced to 
prove that this Establishment cannot continue to 
exist with advantage to itself or without mis- 
chief to the country. I should be prepared to 
show how many benefices there are in Ireland 
where, although there is a church population, it 
can hardly be said to be more than an official 
church population, for the members of these 
benefices are too often restricted to those whom 
we may reasonably suppose to be supplied by 
the families of the clergyman, the clerk, and 
the sexton. I should show, sir, how buttresses 
have been devised for the maintenance of this 
extraordinary system in the shape of those 
grants from the consolidated fund in this 
country, on the one hand to the Presbyterians 
under the form of the liegiwn Donum, and on 
the other hand to the Roman Catholics under 
the form of the Maynooth grant, without which 
it was felt that the maintenance of such an 
Establishment in Ireland would be intolerable 
and impossible. I should endeavour to show 
how Parliament has been so conscious of the 
difficulties attending the position which it has 
held that it has actually been reduced upon 
more than one occasion to waste away, by posi- 
tive provisions of legislation, the property of the 
Church, in order that its magnitude compared 
with the duties might not too much shock the 
public mind. I should endeavour to show how 
in past times, and through all the evil years of 
the penal legislation that has affected Ireland, 
the authorities of this Established Church have 
unfortunately stood in the foremost rank wth 
respect to the enactment of those laws on which 
we cannot look back without shame and sorrow. 

Sir, of the Established Church in Ireland I 
will only say that, although I believe its spirit 
to have undergone an immense change since 
those evil times, yet, unfortunately, it still 


lains, if not the home and the refuge, yet 
: token and the symbol of ascendency, and, 
long as that Establishment lives, painful and 
ter memories of ascendency can never die. 
t sir, instead of lengthened discussion upon 
s’ and kindred topics, I hope I shall be sulfi- 
atly justified in passing at once to the measure 
the Government by a reference to recent occur- 
ices In form, without doubt, this is the first, 

, very first stage of a great political measure, 
ble and open at every point to controvemy; 
t in subsUnce we cannot dismiss from our view 
It we are virtually taking up and are bound to 
,secute the unfinished labouR of last y^r 
[ refer to those debates which formed the 1 



main, almost the only, subject of party differ* 
ence in the discussions of this House during the 
session of 1868. I refer to the large majority 
which in a House of Commons undoubtedly 
Conservative in its general spirit affirmed, not- 
withstanding, the necessity of bringing the sys- 
tem of religious establishment in Ireland to a 
close. I refer to the autumn spent in incessant 
discussions of this subject before every constitu- 
ency in the country. I refer to the elections in 
which the issue so clearly put was not less decis- 
ively answered. And lastly, but not least, 1 
refer to that resignation of the late administration 
on which I have not to pronounce one word of 
censure, hut about which 1 am sure I am justified 
in stating that it was an unusual course. I have 
not one word of censure to utter, but assuredly 
I am justified in saying that it forms the most 
emphatic testimony to the character of that 

the representatives and by the people of the 
three kingdoms. Nor shall I dwell in any 
detail upon the counter-arguments which have 
been ably, sincerely, and persistently used in 
defence of the Established Cliurcb. If I name 
them, it is to do little more than to say that we 
are responsible for this measure, and we who on 
this side are pledged to its general principles 
shall be ready upon every due occasion, with all 
respect to those who oppose us, to meet those 
counter-arguments. 

It is said that the measure we are about to 
introduce will be adverse to religion. I believe 
it to be favourable, to be essential to the main- 
tenance of those principles of right on which 
every religion must rest- Wo shall be told, 
more especially, that it is adverse to the interests 
of Protestantism ; but we shall point to the con- 
dition of Ireland, and shall argue from the facts 
of that condition that the interests of Protestant- 
ism have not been promoted, hut on the con- 
trary have been injured by our perseverance in 
a system which reason does not justify. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that we are invading the 
rights of property. No possible confidence cau 
be greater than that with which wo shall meet 
that argument. On former occasions, indeed, 
things have been done by Parliament, under the 
extreme pressure of the ca.se, which it may ho 
difficult to reconcile with the extreme assertion 
of the rights of property. There are clauses, 
and important clauses, of the Church Tempor- 
alities Act of 1833 which greatly strain the 
abstract theory of property, and which I for one 
am totally unable to reconcile with its general 
rules. But, so far as I know, there is no impu- 
tation that can fairly be made against the mea- 
sure we propose with respect to the rights of 
property by any other persons than tho.se who 
hold what appears to me the untenable— I may 
even say the extravagant — doctrine that altbongb 
Parliament has a perfect right to direct the 
course of the descent of property in the case of 
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Qitnral descent, lineage by blood, yet it has no 
right, when once the artificial existence of what 
we call a corporation has been created, to con* 
trol the existence of that corporation or to 
extinguish it even under the gravest public 
exigency* Well, we shall be told also of the Act 
of Union ; and I cannot, nor shall I attempt to 
dissemble that on a point which has been de* 
scribed as essential we propose to alter that Act* 
Tlie Act of Union has been altered on other occa* 
sions, though never for so grave a cause os this ; 
but we shall confidently contend that while we 
are altering this particular provision of the Act 
of Union, we are confirming its general purport 
and substance, and labouring to the best of our 
humble ability to give it those roots which un* 
fortunately it has never yet adequately struck 
in the heart and affections of the people. 

And lastly, sir, this claim I, for one, confi* 
dently, boldly, make on behalf of the measuro 
that we are introducing — I say we arc giving 
effect to the spint of a former policy. The 
great minister who proposed the Act of Union 
neither said nor believed that it would be pos* 
sible under a legislative union to maintain the 
system of religious inequality which he found 
subsisting in Irelaud* On the contrary, he has 
left upon record bis strong conviction that the 
countenance and support afforded from national 
sources to the Established Church must be ex* 
tended to other religions of the country* I 
admit that we pursue religious equality by 
means different from those proposed by Mr Pitt, 
but by means, as I believe, better suited to the 
purpose we have in view, and certainly more 
consonant to the spirit, to the opportunities, 
and to the possibilities of the times in which we 
live. Be that, however, as it may, and with all 
that allowance for difference of means, the end 
we have in view is the same, and for that end we 
are entitled to quote his great authority, and the 
authority of many of those who have followed 
him in their public career* 

Sir, having referred to what I ventiure to call 
—although not in any technical or formal sense 
—the previous stages of this measure, I will 
briefly remind the committee of the character of 
the general declarations by which the lata House 
of Commons was moved to action, and of those 
pledges— for I do not hesitate to recognise them 
in that capacity— which we are now called upon 
to do our best to redeem. I thinV sir, it was 
well understood to be the view of those who 
supported the resolutions of last year that the 
system of Church EstahUshment in Ireland must 
be brought thoroughly and completely to a close 
—that although the word “disendowment" was 
never embodied in any resolution of this House, 
nor, 80 far as I recoUect, was ever accepted with, 
out qualification in the speeches of those who 
m«t pro^enUy supported it, yet, os a general 
rule «md for eyeiy substantial purpose andeffecL 

an end must likewise be put to the system of the 


public endowment of religion in Ircl:iii<l. While 
the principles of the measure wen- hu'l thus 
broad and deep, it was likewise f.rofc and I 
think to a great degree accepted by tl‘c llouse, 
that in all the details, in all the modes of appli- 
cation, the rules not only of justice hut of 
equity, and not only of eejuity, but, within 
every reasonable limit, even of indulgence, 
should be followed. 

And while the measure was thus to be thorough 
and thus to be liberal, there were two other 
great characteristics which, in order fully to 
realise the desire we entertain, it ought to pos- 
sess. The first of these, sir, is, in my judgment, 
that the measure ought to be prompt in its 
operation ; for it is not for the interest of those 
with whom we deal any more than it is for the 
interest of the country that — I will not say the 
Irish Church, hut — the Irish Establishment 
should be subjected to the pain of a lingering 
death. That promptitude of operation cannot 
be absolute ; it must necessarily be checked by 
considerations arising out of the vested interests 
with which we have to deal. But yet, subject 
to those rales of right and of prudence, it is an 
object which we ought to have in view in the 
prosecution of our work. And lastly, sir, there 
I is another characteristic which perhaps has 
hardly yet been mentioned in debate, but which 
appears to me second to none in its importance 
' os determining the value of the provisions of a 
measure such os this. It is that the legislation 
which we now propose, so far as the Irish Church 
is concerned, so for as the subjects of religious 
controversy growing out of legislative establish- 
ment in the sister island are concerned, shall be 
final legislation — that it shall put away, out of 
sight, out of hearing, out of mind if it may be, 
this long-continued controversy — a controversy 
almost of generations ; and that even should it 
necessarily happen, os commonly happens in the 
tnun of great statutes, that in this or that point 
of detail it may require to be cither developed 
or amended, yet the bill which we propose shall 
leave no question of principle unsolved, and 
shall permit every man who takes part in its 
discussion to hope that when it finally departs 
from within the walls of Parliament w© shall 
have heard the very last and latest of the con. 
troversy on the Irish Church, 

Subject, then, to those great principles, it is 
our duty — and I am sure it will be recognised to 
be our duty — to seek every means of softening 
the transition that is about to be effected- We 
must not disguise from ourselves that we are 
^ing upon persons, upon large classes, upon 
individuals entitled to great respect, to undergo 
a great change in their position under the direct 
action of law. And every motive that can 
appeal to the feelings of men of honour and of 
gentlemen must lead us, I think, to feel it a 
duty so to proceed that this measure shall carry 
with it no unnecessary penalty or pain. Sir, 1 
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Jim bound to say that I think many of those 
who may be expected and considered to take a 
special interest in this measure have given us in 
this respect much encouragement There are 
many eminent persons in Ireland connected with 
the Church who have shown a great disposition 
to meet us in the fair field of discussion, to 
recognise the judgment which has been pro- 
nounced at the tribunal of the nation, and to 
endeavour to arrive at a just and equitable 
settlement Nay more, even upon that Epis- 
copal bench of England, from which oftentimes 
no sounds but those of persistent resistance have 
proceeded, there have been signs upon very 
recent occasions of a sense that it is their duty 
to look to the future interests of the Church as 
well as of the Establishment — of the religion as 
well as of the property with which it is endowed. 
And those counsels of moderation, which impose 
on us corresponding obligations, are likely to 
prevail, as we may hope, in those quarters during 
the coming discussions. In Ireland it has, in- 
deed, been left only to one single prelate — the 
Bishop of Down — among the Episcopal order 
boldly to take his stand on behalf of the principle 
of settlement and accommodation ; but yet 1 
cannot but hope and believe that there are 
many, oven among his Episcopal brethren, who 
are by no means disposed to prolong this hope- 
less struggle or to make demands upon Parlia- 
ment, as terras of surrender, which it would be 
impossible for Parliament to grant. 

And now, sir, I think I may say that I will 
not trouble the committee further upon general 
considerations connected with this measure, but 
will at once proceed to use the best efforts in my 
power to convey its character and all its leading 
provisions to the minds of the committee as 
nearly as I can in the same light and in the same 
form as they present themselves to the minds of 
tho Government. And I think, sir, searching 
for a key by which I may suggest to the gcutle- 
men who hear me tho best and most likely 
method of clearly apprehending the nature of 
the provisions of the bill which I now hold in j 
my liaud, I will venture to direct their attention ; 
to the points of time— not, indeed, to all the 
points of time, because some points of time have 
of necessity been chosen for secondary and minor 
purposes— but to tbe three which I may call 
essential points of time, with reference to which j 
I will endeavour to state the provisions and 
operation of the bill so that the committee may ; 
have, as far as depends upon me, a clear under- 1 
standing of tbe manner in which we shall cn- 
deavour to give effect to the judgment of Purlia- 

nient and of the country. 

The first Df these points of time, sir, is the ; 
nassing of tho Act, and I wiU first describo sneh , 
of tbe effects of the Act as are to ensue either 
immediately upon its passing, or m the pro- 
visional and preparatory period which wilL 
immediately follow its passing. The second of j 


these points of time is a day named in the Act 
At present it stands the 1st of January 1871, 
affording an interval between the passing of the 
Act — should it, as I trust it will, become law 
during the present session — of about eighteen 
months or something less for the preparatory 
arrangements; but with regard to that day I 
will presume to say that while we believe it is 
distinctly for the interest of the Church itself 
that this intermediate period should not be too 
long, and while it is the absolute limit of time 
which we have thought the best, yet it does not 
constitute a point of the measure to which, in 
case the limit is found to be too narrow, we 
should think ourselves irrevocably pledged. 
The 1st of January 1871, therefore, constitutes 
the second point of time. 

Tbe third point of time is one which we can- 
not define as a particular date, but I can describe 
it by stating the events which will bring it 
about It is the point of time at which it shall 
be decided by the proper authorities that all the 
subsidiary arrangements connected with the 
winding up of the establishment of tbe Irish 
Church have been completed, and that thence- 
forth nothing remains to be done except to apply 
the property of the Irish Church which will then 
have discharged every prior claim npon it, and 
will remain free for tbe iiurposcs which Parlia- 
ment may think fit to indicate. 

Begging the committee to bear in mind these 
three points of time, I will now proceed to 
describe that portion of the effects of the 
measure which will follow immediately upon 
the passing of tbe bill. It is provided in almost 
the earliest clauses that the present Ecclesiastical 
Commission, which was appointed for the pur- 
pose of administering the Church Establishment, 
and not for the purpose of bringing it to an end, 
shall be wound up. In lieu of it uew commis- 
sioners will be appointed, whose names we shall 
at a proper time propose and insert in tho bill. 
We think very highly of the responsibility of 
their functions, and aro very desirous tluat tbe 
men who may be proposed to discharge those 
functions should be men to whom Parliament 
shall have already, for the purposes of the 
measure, given its general approval. Wo shall 
propose that this commission shall endure for 
ten years, estimating, as far os present circum- 
stances permit us to do, that this will be a term 
ample and sufficient for all the numerous and 
diversified purposes they will have to prosecute. 
In this commission, upon the passing of the bill, 
the entire property of the Church in Ireland 
will vest, subject to life interests. Tho com- 
mittee will at once see the importance of that 
enactment As far as legal and technical diseii- 
dowment is concerned, it will have occurred on 
the day when the measure has received the royal 
assent, because there will no longer remain in 
the Church of Ireland any title whatever to ita 
property other than that of the commiesiouers. 
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and other than those temporary titles which we 
propose that Parliament should recognise. And 
all the subsequent arrangements which may be 
found necessary connected with fabrics or with 
any other points of the question, will be techni- 
cally in the nature of a re-endowment, and will 
be brought by me separately under your con- 
sideration. 

Then, sir, next to the vesting of the property, 
I have to mention the provision we propose to 
make for the government and management of 
the Church during this intermediate period. 
Last year we proposed and passed through this 
House a bill which suspended every appointment 
in Ireland from the day of its foiling vacant, 
and we trusted entirely to collateral and sub- 
sidiary provisions of the law to make a snpply 
for the time being of such assistance os might 
be necessary for the actual discharge of duties 
until Parliament should give its further judg- 
ment. Now, sir, it appears to be plain ou the 
one hand that those provisions, which I think 
were very well adapted to the object we had in 
view last year of reserving the whole matter for 
the further judgment of Parliament, are not so 
well adapted to the purpose we now have in 
view — that is, to apply definite legislation to 
the determination of the whole question. On 
the other hand, it appears to us to be equally 
indisputable that there is one thing which we 
could not consistently or properly allow to he 
done during this intermediate period. We could 
not properly allow after the passing of the Act 
the creation of new vested interests for life. We 
have therefore endeavoured to steer as fairly as 
we can between these difficulties; on the one 
side proposing not to be parties to the creation 
of new vested interests, which I think every one 
will see would from our point of view be highly 
inconsistent, and on the other side being equally 
anxious that the Irish Church, at a period when 
aU its ministers and members wiU be called 
upon to exert themselves to the utmost in pre- 
paring for the future, should not be subjected 
to the disadvantage of a crippled ecclesiastical 
organisation. 

What wo therefore propose L% that appoint- 
ments may be made, generally speaking, to the 
spintual offices without investing the person 
invited with a freehold; that he may receive 
during the interval the income as nearly as it 
wn be calculated which he would have received 
»f he h^ taken the freehold in the ordinary 
«nme but that his title to it shall tenninate 
when tbe provisional period is at an end, and 

wUh the Establishment 

of Its old prerogative within the Church, We, 


therefore, propose that Mpisonpal apjiointinents 
may be m.ade by the Crown, but nnly on tlie 
prayer of the bishops tiiemselvcs of the jiro- 
vinces of Ireland to con.secrate a particul.vr per- 
son to a vac.ancy. Such appointment, if m.ade, 
will carry with it no vested interest, nor will it 
carry with it any right of peerage. The Irish 
Church being engaged in perfecting its organi'^a- 
tion for the future will probably not rnn the 
risk of having its sce.s and rectories vacant, but 
will have, so to speak, a staff fully adequate to 
deal with the coming contingency. 

With respect to the e,xercisc of Crown patron- 
age as to livings, our view is this — while we 
take it for granted that at any rate as a general 
rule these livings would be filled up in the 
interval, they would be filled up on the same 
footing as bishoprics. In regard to the tem- 
poralities the disposition of tbo present advisers 
of the Crown, in making appointments wherever 
they have by law a right of patronage, would be 
to be guided within the limits of reason by the 
advice and recommendation of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. I think that is all I need say os 
regards the intermediate system that we shall 
now propose in lieu of the suspensory clauses of 
the bill of last year, except that in one point 
they would correspond more strictly w'itli the 
provisions of the bill — namely, in thi.s, that the 
commissioners would bo inhibited from laying 
out money for permanent purposes, such as the 
building of new churches during the interval, 
and would only be authorised to c.xpcnd money 
for the purpose of substantial repairs, for tiie 
fulfilment of engagements actually entered into, 
and for the necessary charges for the per- 
formance of divine worship in tho same manner 
as heretofore. So much for the scheme in 
relation to suspensory clauses. 

The next important enactment which will 
take effect immediately on the passing of the 
bill is this. It is well known to the committee 
that certain disabilities affect the collective 
action of the clergy, and although the Convoca- 
tions of England sit and have just been sitting, 
yet it is not in their power to proceed cither to 
pass, or even to discuss with a view of passing, 
any canon, or regulation in the nature of\ 
canon, without tho assent of the Crown. In 
Ireland the case is different, and more adverse 
to the action of the Church, for there the Con- 
vocaUon has in point of fact never acted at all. 
excepting upon some ver)’ few occasions which 
may be specially pointed out, and tho latest of 
those occasions, if I remember right, was a 
century and a half, if not fully two centuries 
ago. ^ But besides the total disuse of that 
ecclesiastical machinery, and the difficulty in 
which the Crown is placed when it is called 
upon to revive or be a party to the revival of 
that which has never worked at all for two 
hundred years, and with respect to the working 
rules of which there arc, even among lawyers, 
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very grave doubts, there are in Ireland special 
provisions of the law called the Convention Act, 
which, though passed for purely political pur* 
poses, have the effect of preventing the clergy 
and laity of the Church from meeting in any 
general assembly. It is understood, I believe, 
that the clergy and laity of a parish may meet, 
but that the Church at large is incapacitated 
from meeting. 

Now, it will, I presume, be deemed on both 
sides of the House to be obviously just and 
necessary that all disabilities whatsoever which 
in any manner fetter the action of the Church 
with reference to legislation for the future — and 
when I speak of legislation, I mean private 
legislation with respect to making voluntary 
contracts and regulations — ought, in passing a 
Disestablishment Act, to be at once and entirely 
swept away. When I say that, let it not be 
supposed I intend to insinuate any opinion to 
the effect that such a measure either is likely to 
cause or ought to be desired to cause a religious 
or spiritual separation between the Church of 
Ireland and the Church of England. The words 
of this measure have been carefully considered 
in reference to the Act of Union, so as to limit, 
as far as lies in our power, their repealing force 
to the establishment of those Churches, and we 
have been very desirous to do nothing which 
could possibly be held to interfere with their 
ecclesiastical relationship. At a later period I 
shall have to state to the committee what we 
have thought it our duty to propose, in order to 
prevent any kind of shock to their internal con- 
dition. But of this I am persuaded, that the 
best friends of religious union between the 
Disestablished Church in Ireland and the 
Established Church in England will he those 
who most completely assert the liberty of the 
former to take its o\vn course. Were we to 
attempt to apply to them constraint even in the 
faintest and feeblest form, for the purpose of 
seeking to secure their union, we should, I 
believe, engender reaction, even if such a pro- 
ceeding were not open to the more palpable and 
obvious objection that, considering the general 
scope of our bill, it would be totally and radi- 
cally 'injMst. 

These, I think, are the positive and most 
important provisions which we propose as pro- 
visions which must take effect simultaneously 
with the passing of the bill There is, however, 
another provision, for the operation of which 
we cannot precisely fix a time, because it does 
not depend altogether on us, but which this 
appears to me to be the proper place to mention. 
Inasmuch as there must necessarily grow out of 
the present position of the Church in Ireland, 
its property, and arrangements, a number of 
measures that iu winding up this great system 
will have to be considered an • discussed between 
some authority on the part of the State and 
some authority on the part of the Church, the 


some 


course which we propose to Parliament to take 
is this : We presume that during the interval 
which the bill will create after the disabilities 
are removed, the bishops, clergy, and laity of 
the Church of Ireland will proceed to constitute 
for themselves, in the same manner as other 
religious communities have done, something in 
the nature of a governing body. We therefore 
take by this measure power to her Majesty in 
Council — not to create such a body, but to 
recognise it when created, and we seek to avoid 
making her Majesty the judge, either directly 
or by implication, whether this body is or is 
not for all purposes created wisely and well. 
But in the enacting words of the hill we should 
direct the attention of the Crown solely to one 
point — that it must bo a representative body, 
representative alike of the bishops, clergy, and 
laity. In point of fact, her Majesty’s advisers 
would have to act simply as a jury, and to 
satisfy themselves that this body so constituted, 
according to the will and judgment of the 
Church, fulfilled in good faith the character of 
a representative body. Her Majesty would 
then recognise that body as such, and it would 
become incorporated under the provisions of 
the Act for the purposes which I shall have 
presently to describe. 

Now, the committee will see how far we have 
got We have passed our provisions through 
the intermediate period, and we are coming to 
the day fixed in the Act for the principal and 
final provisions of the bill to take effect. We 
have got in operation a commission which is to 
be the organ of the State in giving effect to the 
whole of our arrangements, and we have given 
time and every facility which properly belongs 
to us, not for bringing into operation, but for 
permitting to come into operation, that organ 
which we presume the members of the Church 
of Ireland will appoint in order to transact tbeii 
share of the complicated business which will 
remain to he transacted, I now come to the 
second and most important period of time which 
stands at present fixed in the bill os the 1st of 
January 1871. On that day, according to the 
provisions of the bill, the nnion created by Act 
of Parliament between the Churches of England 
and Ireland would be dissolved, and “the said 
Church of Ireland hereafter referred to as ' the 
said Church ’ I am now quoting the bill— 
would cease to be established by law. There 
would be at the same time a saving clause in 
the bill to prevent its having any effect on the 
Act of Union other than that which is thus 
strictly limited and defined. On that day the 
ecclesiastical courts in Ireland would be 
abolished, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
Ireland would cease, the ecclesiastical laws in 
Ireland would no longer bind by any authority 
as law, the rights of peerage would lapse on 
the part of the bishops, and all ecclesiastical 
corporations in that country would be dissolved. 
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Tlie committee is well oware that the Charch 
itself is not a corporation, but an apjregate of 
corporations. I am, I believe, strictly accurate 
in saying that with these provisions in operation 
on the 1st of January 1S71, the work of tlie 
disestablishment of the Irish Church would be 
legally completed. There is, at the same time, 
a point of great importance, which I think this 
is the place for me to mention. Though we feel 
it to be a necessary— and it will, I think, be 
admitted by the House generally to be necessary 
— part of such a plan as this that it should at 
once put an end to the force and authority of 
ecclesiastical laws, as such, in Ireland, yet we 
also feel that it is our duty not unnecessarily 
to subject that religious communion now called 
the Irish Established Church to shocks and in- 
conveniences with respect to the management of 
its internal affairs not required by the scope of 
OUT measure. It is not our desire that this tran- 
sition — this great political transition — should be 
attended with the maximum, hut rather with the 
minmion, of ecclesiastical change. Whatever 
ecclesiastical change is made, ought, in onr 
opinion, to be the result of the free deliberate 
will of the members of the Established Church, 
and not of the shock inconsiderately imparted 
by crude legislation to its machinery. 

We, therefore, propose that although the 
ecclesiastical laws shall lose their force as laws, 
in which respect they have a certain relation to 
tho whole community, yet they shall be under- 
stood to subsist os .a form of voluntary contract, 
which shall continue to bind together the bishops, 
clergy, and laity now constituting the Estab- 
lished Church until and unless they shall be 
altered by the voluntary agency of the govern- 
ing body which the members of that communion 
may appoint. In this way it appears to us that 
this great launch— and a great launch it un- 
doubtedly is, so far as all the ecclesiastical 
arrangements properly so-called, are concerned 
—will be effected smoothly, and I am, indeed, 
very conscious that it is desirable, on every 
ground that it should be so, for there will be 
quite enough to tax the eneigy, the prudence, 
and the courage of the members of the Church 
of Ireland in making provision for the great 
change which we are going to bring about in its 
internal affairs. The committee, having fol- 
owed me thus far, will have perceived that we 
have complete technical disendowment on the 
passing of the Act, and complete and actual 
^establishment on the day to be named in the 
Ac^ and now standing for the 1st of January 

Next comes a matter on which I fear it will 

aftwd I should, perhaps, alarm the committed 


were I to .state how numiToiis those airangc- 
ments are, but they etiibraoe tho vested inter- 
ests of incumbents— atnl by tho ivord “incum- 
bent” I wish to be nndevstood as nionning n 
bishop or a dignitary of the Clnin'h, as wull as 
a clergyman having parochial cliarge— tlie vested 
interests of curates, the case of lay and minor 
ofBces, tho compensation for advowson-s ; the 
provisions to be adopted with rc.spect to private 
endowments, the provisions with rc.siiect to 
churches, with respect to glebe houses, grave- 
yards, all of those, of course, being subject to 
the life interests recognised by the bill. There 
are the arrangements connected with tho wind- 
ing-up of the Jlegium J5onum, the arrangements 
connected with the winding-up of Maynooth, 
the arrangements for disposing of tho tithe com- 
mutation rent-charge, the arrangements with 
respect to the large class of property affected by 
the property-purchase clauses, and tho arrange- 
ments connected with the sale of the Church 
lands by the commissioners. 

Let me say a word first with respect to that 
which is the largest of all these subjects— namely, 
the case of the vested interest of incumbents. 
Now, the vested interest of the incumbent ia 
quite distinct, on the one hand, from his expec- 
tation of promotion. In all cases of the aboli- 
tion of establishments, be they civil or ecclesi- 
astical, I am afraid that expectation is a matter 
into which, however legitimate it may be, it ia 
impossible for us to enter. The vested interest 
of the incumbent, then, is this— it is a title 
to receive a certain net income from the property 
of the Church, I say from the property of tho 
Chiirch, because I set apart receipts from pew- 
rents, receipts from fees, receipts from other 
casual sources with which it is no business of 
ours to deal. The vested interest with which 
we have to deal is the right of the incumbent to 
he secured in the receipt of a certain annual in- 
come from the property of the Church in con- 
sideration of the discharge of certain duties to 
which ho is bound as the equivalent he gives for 
that income, and subject to tho laws by which 
he is hound and the religious body to which he 
belongs. Therefore the committee will see in 
what sense it is true that, although tho Church 
at laTge, and the congregations at large, have no 
vested interests, and it would he impossible to 
recognise anything of the kind, yet both tho 
Church and the congregations are very largely 
concerned in the vested interest of the incum- 
l»nt, because his title is not a simple, uncondi- 
tional title to a certain payment of money, but 
it is a title to a payment of money in considera- 
tion of duty. In the performance of that duty 
the congregations and the Church are deeply 
concerned ; and I think it will be tho opinion of 
the committee that it would be unjust to them 
to expose them to unnecessary disparagement 
hy worsening tho conditions under which they 
now stand in reference to the clergy. 
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Sach is the vested interest of the clergy; and 
I may here say that although, as a rule, it is 
for parents to set examples to children, yet, in 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, it sometimes 
happens that children may set a good example 
to parents. It has happened so in this instance, 
for the legislature of Canada, having to deal 
with a case undoubtedly far more simple, far 
less difficult and complicated than ours, yet, 
notwithstanding, in this one central and vital 
subject — the manner of dealing with the vested 
interests of the clergy upon whose incomes it 
was legislating, and the permanent source of 
whose incomes it was entirely cutting off — has 
undoubtedly proceeded upon principles which 
appear to balance, or rather to maintain very 
fairly the balance established between, the separ- 
ate interests of the clergy and the general in- 
terests of the Church to which they belong, and 
the congregations to which they minister. Sub- 
stantially, and after allomng for necessary dif- 
ferences of expression, we think the basis afforded 
by the Canadian measure supplies us with no 
unsuitable pattern after which to shape our own 
proceedings. 

Such being the case, I will briefly describe to 
the committee how we propose to deal with the 
vested interest of the incumbent. The plan will 
be this: The amount of income to which each 
incumbent is entitled will be ascertained. It 
will be made subject to deduction for the 
curates he may have employed. That I will 
further explain when I come to the curate. It 
will be made payable, in the case of each, so 
long as he discharges the duty. And then there 
will be a provision that the annuity itself may 
be commuted upon the basis of capitalising it as 
an annuity for life. Therefore, the commuta- 
tion, taking the rate of interest at per cent, 
will represent his whole interest in the income 
he receives, presuming it to last for life. This 
commutation can only be made upon the appli- 
cation of the incumbent He must be the prime 
mover in bringing it about. Upon his applica- 
tion the sum of money will be paid to that 
which I shall call, for shortness, the Clmrch 
body, but it will be paid to the Clmrch body 
subject to the legal trust of discharging the 
obligation or covenant which we bad ourselves 
to discharge to tho inenmbent— namely, to give 
him the annuity in fuU so long as he discharged 
the duties. The effect of that plan of com- 
mutation will be that, by means of the Church 
body, and of the inducements that will be given 
to arrangements between the Church body and 
the incumbents, we, the State, should escape, 
as we hope and believe, at a very early period 
from that which it is undoubtedly not desirable 
to maintain longer than is absolutely necessary 
-namely, a direct relation of administrator ami 
recipient between the organs of the State and 
the ^dividual clergy of the Chwch That is the 
mature of the interest which the State possesses 


in commutation; and although, undoubtedly, 
commutation w'ould be an arrangement so far 
favourable to the Church collectively — and the 
very same thing will apply tolidem verbis to the 
Presbyterians of Ireland — as enabling the Church 
body and the individual to adjust their relations 
and to make a more economical application of 
their resources than would be possible by the 
maintenance of the original annuities, yet the 
interest of the State in bringing these transac- 
tions to a close will be felt amply to justify and 
strongly to recommend some arrangement of the 
kind. 

Well, that is the mode in which we should 
propose to proceed with respect to the great 
subject of life interests. These life interests are 
in truth by far the greatest— and, indeed, much 
greater than all the rest put together— of the 
demands upon the fund of the Church before it 
becomes free and available for other purposes. 
I wish, however, to explain what I have not yet 
stated — that the recognition of life interests, 
which would be conditional as regards the per- 
formance of the duties that are now the equiva- 
lent for the income, would be unconditional in 
other respects. We should not attempt to 
interfere, in the main, with the position of the 
clergyman either as proprietor or occupier of 
land. In many coses, indeed, os we know, the 
clergy of Ireland do farm their own glebes. In 
many cases they let land from year to year. In 
many cases the land is let upon short leases; 
and although it would be desirable if we could 
to bring the clergy to give up the position of 
landlord as soon os possible, we do not propose 
to effect this result by any compulsory enact- 
ment. Comnmtation, we think, will offer in- 
ducements which will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; but, speaking generally, we do not propose 
by any compulsory provision in the bill to inter- 
fere with the position of the clergyman in relation 
to any part of his freehold. 

There is, however, one exception which I must 
mention, bec.ause it is an exception which, per- 
haps, has a name and a bulk, though insigniti- 
cant in every other respect. It is the tithe 
commutation rent-charge. We propose that 
the tithe commutation rent-charge shall at 
once and absolutely, and without auy interven- 
ing life ipterest, vest in tho commission under 
the Act, and the reason is that tho tithe com- 
mutation rent-charge, with the single exception 
of a certain amount of lluctuation, which, of 
course, is rather in the nature of an incon- 
venience than a convenience to the clergyman, 
is in every other respect a fixed interest ; and 
inasmuch as it is very desirable immediately to 
put in action certain arrangements respecting it, 
we propose to take it at once iuto the hands of 
the commissioners, the faith of Parliament, of 
course, being pledged to the payment of the 
whole proceeds which tho clergyman could 
derive from it Besiiles that, there is another 
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very small oxception which wo have thought fit 
to make. I will speak by^aod-by of the case of 
churches which are in use, but there aro ixi 
Ireland cases of churches wholly ruinous, many 
in graveyards, but many apart from graveyards. 
In some cases tho freehold may bo in the 
incumbent of the parish. We propose at once 
to dispossess him of that freehold. It may be 
desirable that these sites should be disposed of 
either by throwing them into tho buriaUgroands 
or in some other manner, but there can be no ad* 
vantage in keeping up that barren freehold, which 
is totally unproductive of practical results to the 
clei^yman, and is purely incidental to his position 
as clergyman of a Church established by law. 

There is another change which would be made 
immediately upon the disestablishment of the 
Church, and which it is my duty to bring 
specially to the notice of the committee, 
although probably the view of the committee 
will be not only in favour of the change, but is 
likely to be that under the circumstances of the 
case it is inevitable. The committee is aware 
of the peculiar nature of the title of an Irish 
bishop to sit in the House of Lords. He has a 
title to sit there for life, and yet it is an inter* 
mittent title. Ho is not a permanent member 
of that assembly, but he is placed in a certain 
legal rotation which brings him there for a 
session and then dismisses him, in the case of 
the archbishop for one, and in the case of the 
bishops for two or three sessions. We have bad 
to ask ourselves whether it is desirable that a 
right of peerage so singular in its character and 
operation should continue after the disestablish* 
ment of the Church. I own that it is not without 
some regret and pain that I propose a provision 
which should seem in the slightest degree to 
convey a slight or disparagement in point of 
dignity to individuals who, as such, I believe to 
be fully and amply worthy of the honours they 

enjoy in the House of Lords, But the anomaly 
18 80 ^t, and then, again, it is so obvious that 
the Irish bishops are maintained in the House of 
Lords for the very purpose of representing a 
national and an Established Church that- 
altlioTigh not without regret as far as the 
individuals are wncemed-I think we cannot 
hesitate to propose to the committee that these 
pe^w should Upse with the disestablishment 

It IS because this proposal forms 
a qualihcation to the broad principle I have laid 

“ their 

ntegnty that X have been so particular in caU- 
mg attention to it, “ 

Well, now, sir, I come to the case of the enr 

ttere n..ny tadred. 


this question may be, or at b’ast is believed by 
them to be, a matter of lif'- or ib'-ath, and v;lio 
wait with tho keenest anxiety to hiiov/ the view 
that has been taken of tlieir case. In speakiiig 
of the case of curatc.s, I do not Kjieak siiuply of 
those clergymen who have ent< ri'i[ into transi- 
tory and fluctuating engagements for a week, 
month, or other short period. I speak of those 
who are regularly enlisted in the service of tlio 
Church as curates, and, in point ;>f fact, are 
bound to that office by a long life-tenure, unless, 
as they hope may at soino time happen, they 
should be presented to benefices. I speak of 
those who in a popular sense I may venture to 
call the permanent curates of the Irish Church. 
There is a great deal of difficulty in dealing with 
this class of persons, but the committee will 
observe that I am not now asking them to invade 
the public or the national fund for the purpose 
of compensation. In the main I am only study- 
ing to secure the clue application to the beneflt 
of the curate of those deductions which wo have 
already made from the income of the incumbent, 
when proceeding to calculate his annuity for tho 
purpose of ascertaining his vested interest. Wo 
propose to deal with the curates as follows : 
The commissioners are to determine who ore 
curates permanently employed. In some cases 
the form of the instrument under which they 
are employed will adequately determine this 
point, but in others it would not. We propose 
to leave the mutter to the commissioners, giving 
also to the incumbent the power of objecting 
that A. B., his curate, was not permanently 
employed. It is required, also, in order to 
enable the curate to take advantage of the 
provision on this point, that be should have 
been employed on the 1st of January 1869, 
and that he continue to be employed on tlie 
1st of January 1871, or that, if he has 
ceased to be employed, the discontinuance 
of his employment shall be due to some cause 
other thou his own free choice or misconduct. 
That will he the test Being so eligible, ho 
would, primA facie, he entitled to have tho in- 
terest in his curacy calculated for life, he would 
have a vested interest in it in the samo way os 
the incumbent has in the income of his living or 
bishopric, and he would be entitled to have it 
commuted upon the same terms. He would also 
be subjected to the corresponding obligation to 
that which would be imposed on the incumbent 
—that is to say, he would be bound to continue 
the duties he now performs until be effects an 
arrangement for commutation; he would be 
bound to render the same services to the incum- 
bent that he formerly did, or if he cease to render 
them, in order to maintain his qnaliflcation, that 
cessation must be due to some other cause than 
his own misconduct or free choice. 

With regard to the curates of a more transi- 
tory class, we have a provision in the hill which 
appears to us a fair analogy to a similar provision 
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in the Cinl Service Saperannuation Acts, accord- 
ing to which gratuities may bo awarded iu conse- 
quence of disadvantages they may have sustained. 
But that is a matter of minor importance aud 
minnte detail upon which I will not at present 
detain the committee. 

I come now to the arrangements I shall have 
to make with regard to private endowments— 
and here it would be as well to refer to a mis- 
understanding that sprung up in the course of 
lost session in consequence of an expression used 
by me. I said in the course of discussion on the 
Irish Church tliat not less than three-hfths, as 
far as I could reckon, of the whole money value 
of the property of the Church would be given 
back to the Church itself or to its members in 
any form of disestablishment that Parliament 
would probably agree to. It was not generally 
observed how important a part of that statement 
were the words “ or its membci-s,” which I pro- 
nounced with some emphasis. What the Church 
v/ill receive under the plan of the Government I 
will endeavour to separate from what its mem- 
bers will receive. No doubt its members will 
receive compensation, and the congregations of 
the Church have a very real interest, if not a 
vested interest, in those compensations. But 
with regard to the Church itself, the proposal of 
the Government would he to convey to it nothing 
in the shape of what I may call marketable pro- 
perty — I will by-and-by explain what I mean 
by that phrase— with the exception of private 
endowments which it may have received. 

I beg the committee not to come prematurely 
to a conclusion as to the meaning of those words, 
but I think I shall be able to make them good, 
and to explain them in the course of what I am 
now going to say. With respect to these private 
endowments we do not propose that the enact- 
ments relating to them should embrace churches 
or glebe houses, because these are dealt with on 
grounds of their own, which take them out of 
this category. But there are private endow- 
ments in the Irish Church, and .although they do 
not appear to bo very large in amount they are 
various in form— such as endowments in glebe 
lands, in tithes, and in money. And the defini- 
tion of private endowments we think it fair to 
take is this : In the first place, it must be money 
which has been contributed from private sources. 
It may have been given in a public character, as 
for example in the case of Primate Boulter aud 
Primate Itobinson ; but though given by persons 
holding a public position, its having been given 
in a private capacity evidently constitutes it a 
private endowment. But we limit it by date, 
and the date we have chosen to propose to Par- 
liament for limitation is the year 16fi0-the year 
of the Eestoration. 

The reason that has recommended the date to 
U 9 is the fact that the Restoration was really 
the period at which the Church of Ireland-the 
Reformed or Protestant Church of Ireland-as- 


sumed its present legislative shape and char- 
acter. Before the wars of Charles L, in all the 
three Churches of the three kingdoms there were 
more or less the different elements that finally 
developed themselves into different forms of 
Protestantism, and these were in conflict together 
within the bosom of the National Church. In 
England we had Puritanism and Anglicanism 
struggling for ascendency within the pale of the 
Church, as we are told in Scripture that Jacob 
and Esau struggled together within the womb 
of their mother. In Scotland there was the 
same struggle, with the exceptiou that there 
Presbyterianism was really in the ascendency. 
In Ireland Presbyterianism and Episcopacy were 
struggling powerfully together during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. It may not be known 
to all who hear me — though it ought to be 
known, aud it tends strongly to justify us in not 
going beyond the Restoration— that the very 
confession, the doctrinal confession of the Irish 
Church in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
was not the same as that in England. It was 
modelled by Archbishop Usher upon the highest 
Calvinistic frame, and it included nine articles 
which composed a document well known in Eng- 
land under the name of the Lambeth Articles, 
drawn up iu the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 1 hope 1 shall not wound the feelings ol 
any mau when I say that it was one of the most 
formidable collections of theology which ever 
proceeded from the pen of a divine in the whole 
history of Cliristendom- It was different in 
spirit to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, and the constitution of the Irish 
Church was practically different. Presbyterian- 
ism was not formally or legally recognised, but 
it bad a real or practical recognition in Ulster, 
which was occupied by Scotch rather than Eng- 
lish colonists, who were for the most part Pres- 
byterians. I find no proof that when a Presby- 
terian juinisler went over from Scotland to 
Ireland he was obliged to submit to reordination, 
and if a bishop had to go into a place where 
ordination was going on, he was never allowed, 
as far as I can learn, in the cose of a man of 
strong Presbyterian opinions, to assert his Epis- 
copal character and his exclusive power of ordi- 
nation, but Lad to beg for admission into the 
room where the ordination was going on. Even 
if we could trace the private endowments back 
to so remote a period, the first effect would be 
to raise a strong controversy between the friends 
of Presbytery and Episcopacy. 

When wo come to the time of Charles 11., at 
which period the ecclesiastical condition both of 
England and Ireland became distinct, we ask 
you, then, to distinguish private and public 
cudowments, because wo know historically that 
a man, at any rate, knew what ho was doing, 
aud the fair presumption arises that if he gave 
his money to the Church, it was for the sup- 
port ot that form of religion to which it is now 
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applied. That will be the definition wo pro- 
pose to take with respect to pri?ate endowments. 
They arc not numerous in the Church of lie- 
land, but they are of extraordinary interest 
Take the case of the parish of Laracor, the 
parish of which Swift was vicar before he was 
transferred to the deanery of St Patrick s. 
When he went into it, Laracor had a glebe 
house and one acre. He left it with a glebe 
house and twenty acres. He improved and 
decorated it in many ways. It is sad and mel- 
ancholy to learn, if only we look upon this 
place os one of the memorials of so extraordinary 
a man, that many of the embellishments, or 
what our Scotch friends would call “ amenities” 
of the glebe which grew up under bis fostering 
hand have since been effaced. He endowed the 
vicarage with certain tithes which he had pur- 
chased for the purpose ; and I doubt whether it 
is generally very well known that a curious 
question arises on this bequest, because a por- 
tion of his property — by-the-by, consisting, I 
believe, of those very tithes — was left by him 
for what he calls — I never knew the term to 
be used elsewhere —“the Episcopal religion 
established in Ireland.” But that extraordinary 
man, even at the time when he wrote that the 
Irish Catholics were so down-trodden and in- 
significant that no possible change could ever 
bring them into a position of importance, 
appears to have foreseen the day when the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland would be 
called to account ; because, not satisfied with 
leaving the property to maintain the Episcopal 
religion he proceeds to provide for the day when 
that Episcopal religion might be disestablished, 
and be no longer the national religion of the 
country. Apparently by some secret intima- 
tion he foresaw the shortness of its existence as 
an Establishment, for he left the property sub- 
ject to a condition that in such case it should 
be administered for the benefit of the poor. 

The value of the private endowments, os for 
as wo have been able to ascertain, is not more 
than half-a-million, between land-tithes and 
money. It is very uncertain. I may say here 
that I think the committee wiU recognUe the 
fairness of a step .which wo propose to take. 
There may be a good deal of legal research and 
legal expepditore requisite in order to obtain 
evidence upon those titles. We propose, there- 
fore, to authorise the commissioners to allow 
the p^es rcMonahle expenses in oises where 
they think those expenses have been fairly 

undertaken in ascertaining the title and estab- 
Ushmg the fact of private endowments. I now 

come to the churches. This is the wav in which 

we propose to deal with churches. When \ say 
churchy, I mean principaUy- indeed, I may 
«y exclusively-chuiches which are in use by 
the present Established Church. Now. it i 
qmte evident that churches cost a great deal S 
money to erect, hut that when 


do not properly fall witliiu tli*; category of 
“marketable property.” Huye-rs will not easily 
be found, and in Ireland, as far as I can under- 
stand, there is no great insullicieiicy of churches 
—in the Establishment there is a ju-ufiision— 
among the Presbyterians or the ihnuaii ( 'atholics. 
Be that as it may— whether founded cm feeling 
or the inconvertibility of churclics into market- 
able property — we have no doubt whatever that, 
subject always to the general though not legal 
obligation of applying them to religious pur- 
poses, we propose that tho churches of Ireland 
should be handed over to the governing body of 
the disestablished Church with as little difliculty, 
imj>ediment, or embarrassment as possible. 

What we propose, therefore, is, that within 
the tnist those churches may be taken on tho 
simple declaration of that body that it is their 
intention to take and maintain them for the pur- 
poses of worship, or else to take them down, 
which they wish to do in certain cases, where it 
is expedient for tho purpose of substituting for 
them new churches, which the governing body 
may desire to build, aud which may be more 
convenient, especially having reference to the 
altered temporal circumstances of their commu- 
nity. Under these circumstances, I have no 
doubt a great number of these churches will be 
taken over by the governing body of tho dises- 
tablished Church ; but, whether that be so or 
not, it is our duty to make provision for the 
accidental case of churches being refused. If 
churches be not taken over by tho governing 
body, we are not led to think that it would he 
expedient for Parliament to contemplate their 
actual transfer, under operation of law, to any 
other religious community; nor are we led to 
believe that would be generally desired by any 
other party. Wo, therefore, take a general 
power to enable the commissioners to dispose of 
the site, or of the building itself, or, more pro- 
perly, its materials. 

Now, there is a case on which I should say a 
few words, because I think it is one in which 
equity requires or recommends that we should 
make a smell allowance from the ecclesiastical 
fund to the disestablished Church. Unhappily, 
in Ireland there are not copiously scattered, as 
in England, churches which are beautiful aud 
wonderful specimens of art, and which form one 
of the richest portions of our national treasury ; 
but here and there in Ireland there are churches 
of that class. I need only mention one which 
has been before the public in a peculiar niunner 
of late years— the Church of St Patrick in Dub- 
lin. We cannot but admit these two proposi- 
tions : In the first place, that it is desirable 
that such churches should bo maintained, that 
it would not bo desirable for the credit or char- 
acter of the country that they should fall into 
decay ; and the second proposition is that the 
maintenance of such fabrics is more than we 
have a right to expect by means of casual vol> 
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untar>’ contribations. If such a congregation, 
founded on voluntary bases, should think to 
erect for itself such a church as St Patrick's or 
Westminster Abbey, it will be for them to be 
responsible for its maintenance ; but, with re- 
spect to those fabrics which have been erected 
and have been held under the expectation of 
permanent maintenance, we propose— subject to 
very careful limitations, for we confine the num- 
ber to twelve churches — that the commissioners 
should be authorised, where it is desirable that 
a church should be maintained as a national 
monument, and where it is found that the main- 
tenance would be too heavy for a voluntary 
congregation, to allow a moderate sum for its 
niaintenance to those to whom it is given up. 
This is not a very large provision, but it is one 
recommended by the distinct equity of the case. 

I will say one word with regard to churches 
which are not in use in Ireland. Some of these 
national monuments are of a curious and inter- 
esting character ; but, at the same time, as in 
the case of the churches at Glemlalough, they 
are not suited or adapted to public worship. 
Therefore, we propose that such churches should 
be handed over to the Board of Works, with an 
alloc.ation of funds sufficient for their due and 
becoming preservation. In other cases where 
there are remains of churches and sites of 
churches, they might form burial-grounds, or be 
taken up and restored by one of the religious 
communities of the country. Though their 
value may be insignificant, we ask Parliament 
to give power to the commissioners to dispose of 
them to those communities. 

The next question, I am sorry to say, like 
that of the curates, is beset with complications. 
It is one which was before the public last year, 
and >vith respect to it my views are very much 
qualified, or, indeed, I may say almost over- 
turned, by the state of facts that since then we 
have become more accurately acquainted with. 
It is the case of the glebe houses ; and I wish 
when I speak of them to include the see houses, 
as I included the bishops when I spoke of the 
incumbents, because, in all essential respects, 
they stand on the same footing. With respect 
to the glebe houses, it is exceedingly difficult to 
analyse the sources from which the means of 
building them have proceeded. Parliamentary 
grants have had a share of it, and private en- 
dowments have had a share of it ; but the greater 
part of those funds has hitherto been supplied 
by charges deducted from the incomes of the 
clergy under Acts of Parliament, enabling them 
to charge their successors as well as themselves. 
Now a nice and knotty question arises, os to 
whether money so obtained is to be regarded as 
a public or a private endowment. I can imagine 
a whole night spent in the discussion of that 
The greatest difficulties have arisen 
L I this point, nnd I nsyself havo inclined 
sometimes one way and sometimes another with 


reference to it. As, in the case of the churches, 
there are some men of a practical turn of mind, 
not perhaps open much on the side of their 
imagination, whose minds were materially influ- 
enced by the observation that churches were not 
a marketable property, so the same feeling ob- 
tains as a general rule with respect to glebe 
houses, the value of which, while immense to 
the body that may possess the churches, is very 
small indeed to any other persons. 

How correct I am in making this statement 
the committee will be enabled to judge when I 
inform them that we can trace an expenditure 
upon the glebe houses, not including sites, 
amounting to £1,200,000, and yet the whole of 
the present value of them in Ireland, including 
the ground upon which they are built, is esti- 
mated at only £18,600 per anunm. [Murmurs 
from below the gangway on the ministerial 
side.] I hear a good deal of murmuring from 
some quarters of the House, and I am not sur- 
prised at it, because when these facts first came 
to my knowledge I was astonished myself. [An 
hon. member inquired whether the sum men- 
tioned included the value of the glebes.] No, 
if I wanted to confnse the matter thoroughly I 
should merely have to discuss the subjects of 
the glebe houses and the glebes together. I 
have alluded to this point because 1 desire to 
draw a distinction between the title of the 
Church to what may be looked upon as pro- 
perty, because it can be con%’erted into a sensi- 
ble amount of money, and its title to that 
which, however valuable to it os a body, has no 
marketable value. 

However, I by no means wish to be under- 
stood as saying that the glebe houses of Ireland 
.are worth nothing. On the contrary, I will 
prove to the House that they are not worth 
nothing, and I will do so by showing that we 
shall not get hold of them without paying for 
them, as, unfortunately, they are saddled with 
heavy building charges. It is a singular fact 
that upon these glebe houses, which are valued 
at the present moment at £18,600 per annum— 
perhaps you may be justified in adding 20 per 
cent, to that amount in order to bring the value 
to the rack rental — there should be in addition 
to the enormous sums already laid out upon 
them a building charge outstanding of about 
£250,000. That is the exact state of the case, 
and I cannot put it too pointedly to the com- 
niiltec. £1,200,000 has been already laid out 
upon this property, of which the annual value, 
according to the tenements valuation, amounts 
to £18,600, and a further sum of £250,000 is 
still payable upon it on account of a building 
charge — a sum which must he paid in order to 
enable us to come into legal possession of it. 
Now, that is not certainly a very inviting pro- 
spect. I confess I was greatly astonished when 
I found that property which last year I proposed 
to treat as convertible property of very consid 
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erable value turned out to have this large cliarge 
upOD it and to he of such comparatively small 
marketable value. However, such as it is, we 
of course propose to take it. 

If the statement I have made prove to be in- 
accurate, and should it turn out that the glebe 
houses are of more value than I am now stating 
tliem to be, what I am now about to say will be 
subject, of course, to reconsider.ation. Assum- 
ing, however, that my information is correct 
with reference to the value of this property, then 
it appears to me that the best course wo can 
adopt under the circumstances is this. This 
building charge, which will have to be paid by 
us in the first instance, is not uniformly distri- 
buted over the whole of the glebe houses. It is 
probable that in some cases it will amount to 
almost their full marketable value, while in 
others no building charge at all will have to be 
p.aicL The necessity of paying the building 
charge where it exists is binding upon us, be- 
cause in such a case the incumbent would hare 
been entitled to recover it from his successor, 
and consequently wheu the incumbent dies or 
commutes under the provisions of this bill, either 
he or his family will be entitled to recover it 
from us as standing in the place of his Boccessor. 
We are, therefore, bound by law and by justice 
to discharge this obligation, and we are not 
called upon to exercise any discretion in the 
matter. We shall come into possession of the 
glebe houses when the existing life interests are 
exhausted, because our interest will still be 
only in the nature of a reversionary interest in 
the property, and then we shall have to pay the 
amount of the building charge still outstanding 
at the time. 

Having come into possession of the property 
upon those terms, we shall assume that the 
glebe house, where fully charged, is no property 
at all, but we shall still regard the land upon 
which it stands os valuable property. We shall 
say to the Church body: “You have taken the 
church, and you may now negoUate with ns for 
the land upon which the glebe house is built 
and also for a small glebe not exceeding ten 
acres in extent of adjacent land, which wo will 
sell you at a fair valuation.” But we shall add • 
“mere you take the land you may take the 
house ; but you must reimburse us the whole of 
the budding charge we have paid upon it sub- 
ject to the limitation that it shall not exceed ten 
yeais valuation ” After a great deal of consid- 
eration and after finding that the treasure we 
beheyed we possessed in the glebe houses was 

Mon that ttas » the best plan we can adopt in 
deabng with this description of property U 
has been said that facilities outThttA^ 
although not in the way o? ^ ^ ^iven, 

hers of other communtans. K. 

selves- i'ow, that IS a principle which has been 


already adopted by in tlio ca'c of the 

Act of William IV., iiniKT wlii-’li pnlili'; money 
was advanced — under BOJiiewimt oiii'iiiii-i condi- 
tions, it is true — to the Roman Calliolic.s and 
the Presbyterians of Ireland for the jniriioso of 
building glebe houses. AUtiougli we liave not 
inserted any clau.se to carry out such a proposal 
in the present bill, we think it may be clc sirable 
that loans for this pnrpo.se may be grantc-il iijion 
ea.sy terms contemporaneously with the winding- 
up arrangements to be conducted l>y the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. At the same time it will be 
necessary to limit the operation of that sy.steiii 
within a certain period of time, because I think 
it is open to considerable doubt whether it 
would be desirable to keep a law of that kind 
permanently upon the statute-book, seeing that 
it might possibly lead to some controversy in 
Ireland. 

The question relating to the burial-grounils 
may be disposed of very shortly. I propose 
tluat the burial-grounds belonging to a church 
shall pa.ss along with it to the Church body 
holding the latter, provision however being made 
in all cases for the preservation of existing in- 
terests in the burial-ground. It is known to 
the committee that the law in Ireland, as recently 
adjusted with respect to burying-grounds, is 
very different from, and is much more favour- 
able to the public, than that in force in England. 
We propose that all other burial-grounds sliall 
be given over to the guardi.ins of the poor, and 
we propose to give uniformity and simplicity to 
the provisions of the law which is now in partial 
action. 

I think I have now done with the winding-up 
arrangements of the hill as far os the Established 
Church is concerned. There still remains a 
portion of them which, although not very ex- 
tensive in amount, is yet of very great import- 
ance, and ono which, I am bound to add, is by 
no means free in all its bearing from difficulty. 
It was at all times part of the views of those 
who proposed the resolutions of lost year that 
with the disestablishment of the Church must 
come the final cessation of all relations between 
the State and the Presbyterian clergy in Ireland 
and between the State and the College of May- 
nooth. I have now to con.sider in whnt manner 
effect IS to be given to that conviction, which 
WM strongly entertained by the House, and 
which was, in fact, embodied in a fourth resolu- 
tion passed by the House during the session of 
1868, which was added to the other three reso- 
l^ions which had been previously agreed to. 
The suzD which we have now to deal with is an 
annual sum of about £70,000. Of that amount 
£26,000 a year constitutes the vote for Maynooth, 
and hetween£46,000 and £50,000 is the aggregate 
of the votes given for the various communities ot 
Presbyterians. Wo are no longer dealing with a 
simple and single body known to the law os the 
Established Church, but wo are dealing with 
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classes which, in point of religious opinion, fall 
under a threefold division. 

The interest now before us is that of the Old 
or Scotch Presbyterians, as I may call them for 
distinction’s sake ; the next is that of the minor 
oodies of Presbyterians, who are separated in 
Ireland from the main body, not only by 
religious communion, but by grave differences 
in those matters which lie at the foundations of 
the Christian faith. There are three or four of 
these bodies, such as the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and one or 
two more, who fall under a different class of 
religionists; these, or some of them, entertain- 
ing Arian or what are called Unitarian opinions. 

Then there are the Roman Catholics, suffi- 
ciently known to us to dispense with the 
necessity for any description as regards their 
religious opinions. If I refer to these distinc- 
tions of religious belief it is only for the purpose 
of stating in the broadest manner that on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government I entirely 
decline on the present occasion to enter into 
such matters. I will not for one moment ask 
wliat are the political or the religious peculiari- 
ties of these bodies, professing the Christian 
name, with whom we are to deal ; but I will 
endeavour to deal with them strictly, im- 
partially, and equitably on the principles of 
civil justice, which apply to them all alike, and 
which render it iniquitous and wrong to raise 
controversial questions in regard to them or to 
matters of religious belief. The ground they 
stand on is that of citizenship— the claim they 
urge is that of general equity and good faith. 
We, the Government, have recognised that 
claim. I am confident that Parliament will 
recognise that claim in the case of the Estab- 
lished Church. Let us endeavour to proceed 
upon the same fair, and just, and liberal, 
though moderate, and prudent recognition of it 
in the case of these bodies exterior to the 
Established Church. Now, as respects the 
larger part of this sum of £70,000 a year, there 
is no difficulty— when you come to look at it in 
the light of a purely civil interest. Most of it 
is given in the shape of a direct vote of so much 
money passing immediately from the State to 
the individual through the synod, but in all 
cases the nature of the vested interest and 
expectancy— call it what you like— is the same. 
All we have to do is to take precisely the same 
course as with respect to the clergy of the 
Established Church. Take the question of 
income— which here being a mere matter of 
money can be at once ascertained— that is not 
given to him for nothing, but on the condition 
of the performance of duty. Hence, with a 
slight modification, which I need not here 
mention, a similar claim will arise in the case 
of the Presbyterian minister to that which I 
have already explained in the case of the 
ncumbent; and the. hiU also will give to him a 


power of commutation in every substantial 
respect corresponding with that proposed to be 
made for the clergy of the Established Church. 

So far with respect to the clergy and to life 
interests proper. Beside the ministers who 
perform spiritual offices in particular congrega- 
tions, there is another class that appears to us 
to have a claim; they are what are called 
assistants and successors. Now these gentle- 
men are in a condition, not indeed as to the 
abundance of the interest at which they are 
ultimately to arrive, but otherwise 1 take it 
legally in a condition not very far removed from 
that of an heir of entail; they are already 
appointed to the assistant pastorship of a 
particular congregation ; they derive no benefit 
from the Regium Donum, but the office of 
assistant which they 'luid entitles them to suc- 
ceed after the death or resignation of the incum- 
bent, and consequently it is urged that they 
have a just claim to the expectancy created by 
that right of succession. This is not a very 
large matter ; it consists only of the difference 
in value between the life of the incumbent and 
the younger life of bis successor; but to that 
extent we think it just that the claim should he 
provided for. 

Then there is another class — the teachers of 
Presbyterian educational institutions under the 
general assembly of the Presbytery of Ulster. 
With regard to them, though they are not 
ministers, but professors only, we propose to 
deal with them precisely in the same manner as 
if they were pastors of churches, and to assure 
to them their salaries, together with a like 
power of commutation. But now comes a 
greater difficulty, with respect to those educa- 
tional establishments to which I wish to call the 
attention of the committee for a few moments. 
^Vllen we disestablish a Church, and when a 
particular congregation ceases to have a pastor 
found for it by public funds, it feels an im- 
mediate want, and a stimulus is applied to it to 
satisfy that want. But when you deal with an 
establishment for educational purposes, a rather 
diflerent order of considerations comes into 
play. There are several points which ought to 
be taken into account, although I will not say 
precisely what amount of weight is to be given 
to them. 

In dealing with these Presbyterian places of 
education we have information upon which to 
proceed, but in dealing with tho professors of 
the College of Maynooth wo know nothing os to 
the details of the arrangements made with them. 
We have chosen to constitute a trust by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and to that 
trust we have committed the disposal of the 
grant which Parliament bos thought fit to 
make. Well, now, what is the experience of 
England ? The experience, in particular, of the 
training colleges proves that there should be 
some consideration in dealing with establish* 
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inents for education. I ought not, perhaps, to 
bring into tlie present discussion the c.ise of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for her Jlajesty’s 
fioveriiinent make no proposal upon that sub- 
ject .at the present time. But it is perfectly 
plain that if the House and the legishature 
should adopt the measure that we now submit 
to it, Trinity College, Dublin, will have to be 
made the subject of legislation. It is also, I 
think, quite plain that it will be impossible to 
maintain the present exclusive application of 
the revenues of Trinity College to the purposes 
of a governiug body and stall’ wliolly connected 
with one religious persuasion. It is quite 
possible that Parliament may apply to Trinity 
College the same lenient method of dealing 
which it commonly adopts, and may think fit 
to leave some moderate provision applicable to 
the rearing, or to the teaching, at least, of the 
clergy, who will, as a clergy, become dependent 
entirely upon the resources of a voluntary com- 
munion. But undoubtedly when we come to 
deal with lYinity College we shall feel the force 
of this .ai^unient, that to put a sharp termina- 
tion to the career of an educational csUiblish- 
meut is a more trenchant operation than to do 
the same with the machinery for providing a 
parochial ministry, because one is a much 
stronger stimulus to persons to provide them- 
selves with clcrg>*men than the other is to 
induce them to maintain schools in which these 
clergymen can be trained. These general con- 
siderations, at the same time, are considerations 
which I know must not be pushed beyond their 
proper limits. 

I hope the Honse will think, when I come to 
the end of this long and wearisome statement, 
that whatever the Government have done, they 
have endeavoured to keep strict good faith. I 
believe that I have announced no proposal as 
yet to which that character will not be held to 
apply when it is compared with our former de- 
clarations; and I trust that my aunouncemonts 
will remain the same to the end of the chapter. 
I have now to consider in the light and spirit of 
our general arrangements, and, subject always 
to the full maintenance, in letter and in spirit, 
of that which we have heretofore declared, what 
appears to us the most equitable method of deal- 
ing with the liegium Donum, the grant to May- 
nooth, and all similar grants. The Presby- 
terians are interested in this matter in respect 
of the college which they have in Belfast, and 
likewise in respect of a similar institution which 
exists for the benefit of minor Presbyterian 
bodies ; the Roman Catholics are interested in 
it through the CoUege of Maynooth ; but there 
are also several other payments made by Par- 
liament which, on the whole, fall under very 
much the same class of considerations. There 
iff the payment made by Parliament to what is 
raJed the Presbyterian Widows’ Fund. Now 
that, of course, existe for the purpose of supply! 


ing wants that are cittniiiLr iiilo <q.cTali<^n from 
year to year, ami it woiiM 1".' \c-ry li.ir.l tf' with- 
draw tliat widows’ fund wilhi'Ul 1 n the 

same way it would be hard to v.iilidi.i.v witb- 
out notice the grants now in.-idc- to I’ri tc rl.io 
education.al establislimcnls ntnl to thu < olii-ge 
of Maynooth. There is unotlh r cla-s t,f p.,y 
nienta made by the Prcsliyteriaiis to tln ir syim- 
dical oiliccrs. They hold an olliee r. 
which it is very dilficult to define the degr- o to 
which it should be considered a vested interest. 
But when wc look at the whole of these mattera, 
and read them in the light of the declarations 
and proceedings of last year, we have adopted — 
first, the principle tliat now permanent endow- 
nicnt can be given to them out of the public 
resources properly so-called ; and, secondly, the 
principle that no pemnineiit endowment can bo 
given to them out of the National Ecclesiastical 
Fund of Ireland. What we propose, and we 
think it a fair and equitable proposal, is, that, 
in order to give time for the free consideration 
of the arrangements and tho construction of 
scales for tho satisfaction of life Interests, and 
for avoiding violent shocks and disappointments 
to those whose plans for life may already have 
been made upon the supposition of the continu- 
ance of arrangements which Lave so long existed, 
and which were solemnly made, there should be 
a valuation of tho interest of all these grants— a 
life interest at a moderate scale, or at fourteen 
years’ purchase, of the capital amount now 
annually voted. [Sir S. Northcote : “The 
annual amount?"] Yes, the annual amount 
It is a life interest, and it is to be commuted os 
a life Interest is commuted, upon tho ago of the 
iudividual. That age varies. In tho case of 
Presbyterian ministers, os there is a large num- 
ber of years, that amount is high. In tho case 
of bishops and dignitaries it is somewhat lower. 
We take fourteen years as, on tho whole, a fair 
amount of these Afferent grants. We propose 
to treat them substantially os life interests, and 
the payment is to bo an.alogous to that niado on 
other life interests, and this to wind up and 
close all tho relations between those bodies and 
persons and tbc State. 

Well, now, sir, I am coming in sight of port. 
There are two or three points which will not 
take long, apart from the question of religion 
and matters of controversy, but which are of so 
much interest to gentlemen connected with Ire- 
land and tho land of Ireland, and which like- 
wise have so innocent and beneficial a bearing 
on tho land question of Ireland, that I must beg 
for a little more of the indulgence of tho com- 
mitteo. First of all, I would proceed to explain 
what I fear some of my hearers ^vill think ought 
to bo placed in the category of financial puzzles. 
If they do not entirely follow me, I will ask 
them, witbont understanding me, to believe it, 
and I will undertake to make it good upon a 
future occasion. It relates to the important 
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subject of the tithe rent-charge of Ireland- I 
have already said that I attach great importance 
to the merging of the tithe rent-charge, and for 
that reason the commission will step into the 
possession of it immediately after the passing 
of the Act. Well, if there be here any hon. 
gentlemen possessed of land in Ireland — and 
there are many — they will not be very grateful 
to me for what I am going first to state. It is 
that we shall give to them unconditionally the 
tithe rent-charge at 22J years’ purchase. That 
Is, of course, 22J years’ purchase, not of the old 
gross £100, but of the £75 a year. We make 
that offer because we think there may be land- 
lords in Ireland who will be disposed at once to 
wind up the arrangement with us. 

But if gentlemen will listen to me they will 
see that we have another alternative for those 
who may not be disposed to purchase the tithe 
rent-charge out and out in money down at 22J 
years’ purchase. It is this — We make to them 
a compulsory sale. I have not the least idea 
that any one will object to that. We convey 
the tithe rent-charge to them under the follow, 
ing conditions : We charge them in our books 
with £2250 for every net £100 a year of tithe 
rent-chaige. That is to say, we sell them a tithe 
rent-charge at a rate to yield them per cent. 
We then credit them on the other side with a 
loan of equal amount. We provide that they 
shall pay off that loan by annual instalments, 
with interest. But the rate of interest to be 
charged on the instalment is 3i per cent. The 
consequence of that is that a fund of 1 per cent, 
will remain as a sinking fund to absorb the 
principal. The purchaser of the tithe rent- 
charge in that form— except that he will get 
rid of the fluctuation, for we must give him a 
fixed amount-^will not be called upon to make 
any addition whatever to his annual payment. 
He will be liable to that annual payment for 
forty-five years, and at the close of that term he 
will, under this aiTangemeiit, have the rent- 
charge, whatever it may be, for the residue of 
the tinie for nothing. That will be the financial 
effect of the arrangement, which, I think, will 
not be bad for the Irish landlord. I perceive by 
the buzz around me that this subject is not 
without some interest to a great many bon. 
members. I may here say that in dealing with 
this question I have ventured to lament the 
necessity under which Parliament has found 
itself on a former occasion of wasting the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church in order to prevent its 
bein'- so great in its magnitude as too much to 
shock the public mind. We have not proceeded 
on that principle of wasting. We have not 
eouent to work down the residue that will re- 
main to be disposed of ; but we have endeavoured 
to make the most economical arrangement for 

The i-terest of that fund of which the equity of 
Z ABd the committee will tl. 

readily give me credit for what I have to 


more 


say on this subject when I add that while in 
this manner we shall give 22^ years’ purchase 
for the tithe rent-charge of Ireland, the average . 
rate at which that charge sells in the market is 
very little, if at all, more than 16 or 17 years' 
purchase. On the other band, it is not a bad 
arrangement for the public, because it may be 
.safely taken as a general rule that the public, 
in arrangements reaching over a long period of 
time, are perfectly safe in undertaking to lend 
at 31 per cent. 

There is another point which need not detain 
us more than a moment. It relates to what will 
be in the recollection of Irish gentlemen — but 
there are very few still here who were in the 
House at the period of the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Act — as the Perpetuity Purchase 
Clauses. They were clauses of an arrangement 
somewhat doubtful for the interest of the 
national ecclesiastical property of Ireland, We 
feel tbat'under this bill equity requires that the 
persons who are now possessed of a title to pur- 
chase under these clauses sbonid not be suddenly 
deprived of that title. But we also feel it to be 
impossible, in a measure of disestablishment 
and disendowment, to keep those clauses per- 
manently in existence, in consequence of the 
highly anomalous and inconvenient confusion of 
interests which they create. We therefore pro- 
pose that the power to purchase, now in the 
hands of the tenant, shall remain in existence 
for three years from the 1st of January 1871, 
and if not made use of in that interval, it shall 
then finally lapse and determine. 

Another question of great and universal in- 
terest arises here. The commissioners to bo ap- 
pointed under this bill, or some body which 
may succeed them, after the difficult and oner- 
ous part of the arrangement shall be disposed 
of, will, as I think, be the holders of a consider- 
able amount of property. Tlie question is in 
what investment shall that be held. The perpe- 
tuity purchase rents now in existence appear to 
form, as far as they go, a very eligible descrip- 
tion of investment, because they have the cer- 
tainty of landed income without the incidents of 
flnetuation, or any of those difficult administra- 
tive questions which attach to the character of 
the landlord. Tlio committee will, however, 
a^ree with me that it is not desirable either that 
this commission which we now propose to ap- 
point, or any State authority in its place, should 
continue permanently to hold the Church land 
which will necessarily come into its possession. 
Such a commission is not and cannot be per- 
manently a good landlord, and it is far better 
that it should discharge itself as soon as may be 
of duties it cannot properly fulfil. 

What we propose, then, is that in selling the 
proprietary rights of these estates, the power of 
pre-emption should be provided for the tenants, 
and, what is more —indeed, without this addi- 
tion, I do not think I could claim for tlm 
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provision credit for anything more than good 
intcotioos — we further propose that in such sales 
three-fourths of the purchase-money may be left 
upon the security of the land, and that the 
charge so remaining shall be liquidated by in- 
stalments, upon the principle adopted in the 
Drainage Act, by which we make the whole re- 
payable in twenty-two years. Now, the nature 
of this proposal the committee thoroughly com- 
prehend, and I trust it will meet with their 
approval. It does not place the land in the 
market in an anomalous character ; it does not 
make the State responsible for duties that it 
cannot fulfil, and the permanent retention of 
which is alien from its nature. And it will have 
the economical effect of materially improving 
the price that we shall get for the land, and by 
this means wo shall try the experiment on a 
limited scale of breaking up properties in a 
manner which I believe to be perfectly safe, 
easy, and unexceptionable. 

I will now, sir, give to the committee the 
financial result of these operations in a very few 
words. With respect to the income of the Irish 
Church I shall say little, for I have great diffi- 
culty in making out uhat it i.<. The Church 
Commission laboured assiduously between 1867 
and the end of 1868, and they have reported as 
the result of their inquiries that the income of 
the Irish Church is £616,000 a year. I must 
say, with very great respect for their sixteen 
months of toil, that I humbly dissent from the 
conclusion at which the commission arrived. It 
seems to me that they placed the revenue too 
low. I find that one of the commissioners. 
Colonel Adair who is known to have taken an 
active part in their labours, has within the lost 
fortnight published a statement in wliich he 
puts the income of the Irish Church as high as 
£839,000 a year. I do not place it quite so high 
as Colonel Adair, nor quite so low os the Irish 
Church Commission. I believe it to be about 
j 6700,000 a year. 

So much for the income of the Irish Church. 
But what we have more to do with is the 
wpital. I have taken the tithe rent-ebarge at 
the mto of purchase I propose, and I find that 
the tithe rent-charge will yield £9,000 000 1 
have token the land of all kinds-Episcipal 
and chapter lands, those belonging to glebes, 
etc., and putting on them the fairest valua- 
tion that a very competent person by whom 
we are assisted in Dublin can make, I find that 
he whole undivided value of the lands and of 
the perpetoity rents, if sold, would be £250,000 
Besides that, there is money of one kind or 

£750,000. I have not attempted to value the 
fabrics of churclies, nor the fabrics of the gl^e 


an)' considemble Amount. Tlict result, without 
takiDg into Account tlio plche houses and 
churches, is that tlic wljolu vjilue of i\iv Church 
property in Ireland, rcdacc<l and cut <iown as it 
has hceu — first by the almo.st unhounrled waste 
of life tenants, and second by the wisdom or 
unwisdom of welldntending pArlianients— the 
remaining value is not loss tlian — 

an amount more considerable than I ha<l v» n- 
turedto anticipate, when, with smaller inean.s of 
information, I endeavoured to form an estimate 
of it last year. 

I now come to a dedicate part of the case, and 
here the figures must be considered as taken 
with rather a broad margin. Yet, ontlie whole, 
I tbiuk they will be found very near the mark, 
so far as the total is concerned* The life 
interests of incumbents of all kinds in the 
Clmrch — bishops, dignitaries, and parochial 
clergy— will amount, I think, to say £4,900,000 ; 
and if that appears to any one a large sum he 
should recollect that when divided by the large 
number of persons — 2000 — among whom the 
whole has to be apportioned, it represents a very 
slender acknowledgment for the labours, ex- 
pectations, and costly education of those gentle- 
men, and for the anxieties and honest and good 
service by which their respective situations have 
been attendeib The compensation of the curates, 
deducted from that of the incumbents, will come 
to £800,000. Tlie lay compensations arc not 
inconsiderable. They will como to £900,000. 
Of that something over £300,000, it is supposed, 
will be the value of the advowsons ; but it is 
very dMcult in Ireland to obtain fixed, clear^ 
and definite rules for estimating their value. 
The transfer of them in Ireland is comparatively 
rare, and they are subject to a variety of con 
tingencies which very much impair the means of 
judgment It is not a lai^e matter. We put it 
at about £300,000. 

The other lay compensations embrace a class 
of pereons who do not much enter into the view, 
looking at this subject generally ; but the largest 
part will be absorbed by the parish clerks and 
sextons in Ireland, of whom the bulk, I believe, 
like tho incumbents, have freehold offices, and 
must he dealt with on the very same principle 
as the incumbents. Then there are the officer 
of cathedrals, of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
the functionaries connected with the present 
Ecclesiastical Commission* These will bring up 
timmount of the lay compensations to about 
£900,000. The charge of private endo^vments 
on the fund is about £500,000, and in that, 1 
may say in passing, will not be included the 
result of a recent Act of Parliament passed by 
Sir Joseph Napier as to endowments of a parti- 
cular class, which it is not necessary to bring 
into this bilL Tho building charges on the 
globe houses represent £260,000. Tho sum 
necessary to clear off our engagements upon the 
moderate footing we propose with respect to the 
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Presbyterians and MaynootU will be £1,100,000 ; 
and of that sum I ought to say two»thirds will 
go to the Presbyterians, and no more than one- 
third to Maynooth. I must also supply two 
small claims I had omitted. The Presbyterians 
claim, and I think it is not an unreasonable 
claim, that as we admit an educational establish- 
ment to require a little more time for maintain- 
ing it on the old system, we should give them 
some consideration in the shape of money in 
respect of the buildings they have raised in 
Belfast to meet the Parliamentary grant, which 
we shall be prepared to concede, subject to the 
maximum of £15,000. The other is a claim, not 
made by the Roman Catholics, but it is our 
opinion it ought to be made spontaneously, and 
that, I think, will be the universal opinion of 
the House. IVhen the Act of 1845 was passed 
it was known to be the intention that the build- 
ings of Maynooth should be kept in repair at the 
public charge. The House of Commons modified 
its views shortly after. The college had no 
means of meeting the necessary expense except 
by boiTOwing, and they have gone in debt to the 
Board of Works to the extent of £20,000. I 

think we should feel that that debt incurred in 

• 

past time on account of these repairs, and in 
consequence of a change of view on the part of 
Parliament, ought at once to be remitted. I 
estimate the expense of this commission during 
the ten years of its continuance at £200,000, and 
that makes my total charge against the property 
of the Church amount to £8,500,000. So that 
the property will be divided — for I confess I 
have some faith in the moderation of my esti- 
mate— into two nearly equal parts; or, to be 
quite safe, I may call it £10,000,000; and as the 
charges upon it will come to between £8,000,000 
and £9,000,000. the sum atthe disposal of Parlia- 
ment will not be less than between £7,000,000 
and £8,000,000. 

I have now, sir, done with ray first and 
second dates, but there is one financial item 
which, through infirmity of memory, I have 
omitted. The committee will naturally ask how 
we are to pay the heavy charge that may be 
entailed by the commutations, because if the 
commutations are made, and we have every 
desire they should be made immediately or as 
soon as possible after (Bsestablishment, they will 
require, between Episcopalians and Presbyteri- 
ans, from £0,000,000 to £7,000,000. My answer 
is that, fortunately, the banking resources of my 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are such, with respect to the deposits of the 
public, as to cause no serious difficulty on that 
part of the case ; and, as a matter of prudence, 
we have taken power in the bill to fix the pay- 
ment of commutation money in eight instalments 

extending over four years. 

And now supposing that all the arrangements 
which I have so imperfectly detailed, and which 
the c.>mmittee have Usteued to with so much 


I patience— supposing that we have reached the 
j moment when these arrangements are all com- 
I pleted — that is, so far completed that provision 
is made for all they can possibly require — I now 
I come to the third date to which I pointed atthe 
commencement, and I ask a question which will 
reawaken the flagging interest of the committee 
— how we are to dispose of the residue 'i I will 
first state the conditions which appear to me 
necessary to be combined in a good plan for the 
disposal of such a fund. The first two are 
already fixed, written, I may say, in letters of 
iron. It is wTitten that the money is to be ap- 
plied to Irish purposes ; and it is written that it 
is to be applied to purposes not ecclesiastical — 
not for any Church, not for any clergy, not for 
any teaching of religion, and I hope the com- 
mittee will see that in thus broadly stating what 
I conceive to he the obligations we have come 
under, I am showing a disposition not to shrink 
from the fulfilment of those obligations. 

But there are other requisites that it is most 
important to combine in any plan for the appli- 
cation of this residue. In the first phace I think 
there are feelings much to he respected in a large 
portion of the community — of those who say 
that the time has come when the application of 
this money must be dissociated from the teach- 
ing of religion, but who at the same time would 
desire that its future application should, if 
possible, bear upon it some of those legible 
marks of Christian character, which would bo as 
it were a witness to its first origin and its long- 
continued use, being applied as nearly as cir- 
cumstances admit in conformity with what is 
usually the cypris doctrine of courts of equity 
Another condition of a good plan is that it imisl 
not drag us from one controversy into another. 
We must not make this great controversy the 
mere doorway to another set of conflicts and 
disputes, perhaps equally embarrassing. One 
condition of a good plan is that, the question 
being Irish and wholly Irish, the plan must be 
equal in its application to all parties, and, as 
far as may be, to the whole community in 
Ireland. One condition more I will mention, to 
which I attach the highest value : the plan must 
embody the final application of the money. 
The money rau.st be so disposed as that the day 
may never come when any member on either 
side of the House should suggest, seeing that 
there was a sum of money to dispose of, some 
scheme for its application, which would lead us 
back into all the embarrassments from which we 
are now at length vigorously struggling to free 
ourselves. 

I will mention some of the modes su^ested 
' for the applic-ition of the money. The division 
of the fund among Churches only was out of the 
question, because such a measure would bo in 
conflict with the sentiments of the people, the 
' opinions of this House, and the pledges which 
Wfl have given and which must be redeemed. Its 
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application to education would not fnll so 
directly under the same ban, hut It nnght give 
rise to the suspicion in Ireland that it was an 
endeavour to get rid of the annual grant, and 
might launch us into the controversies connected 
with the system of national education in that 
country. It has been proposed by some that the 
fund should be applied to public works in Ireland. 

Those who have followed the history of the 
great attempt we made at public works in Ire- 
land in reference to the Shannon drainage, will 
admit that the prospect opened by such a 
proposal is not very inviting. In the first 
place, it is a project which would lead to 
jobbery, and in the next place it would set 
every part of Ireland at variance with every 
other part in the scramble to obtain the largest 
possible portion of the money. In the third 
place, do what you could to promote equality, 
the application of the money must be unequal, 
because more would be given to certain districts 
than to others ; and if the money were applied 
in the way of loan, the arrangement would lead 
to great improvidence, because when one public 
work was ended the money would flow back 
and become again available, and it would be 
impossible to make the fund a permanent 
foundation for loans without encountering diifi. 
culties of an objectionable character. In the 
same way reasons may he adduced against the 
application of the fund to railways, and, besides, 
it is impossible for us to connect the question of 
Irish railways with the question of the Irish 
Church. I know the interest which exists for 
railways in Ireland; hut I also know that it is 
a question of great difficulty and complexity; 
and it is our duty in laying before you a measure 
for which we claim the merit of finaUty to make 
some proposal obvious and clear in character, 
and which does not involve you in any difficult 
inquiries. It will he the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give a careful consideration to all pro- 
posals in regard to Irish railways, without con- 
necting them with the present matter. 

It has next been proposed that the money 
should he applied to the poor-rates. Such an 
appliMtion, it appears to me, would be a great 
^teke. I am not in the least inclined to deny 
ttat the land and the landlords of Ireland may 
derive some considerable benefit in the Ion" run 
from any mode in which the money might he 
applied for the benefit of Ireland; but 4en a 

oljligation has been there con- 
stituted to satisfy a primary want— an obliga- 
Hou reco^rsed in aU quartern as incumbent on 
the property of the country-I do not think it 

loUef of that legal obligation on propwty. I 

J^generally speaking, Roman CathoUcs, and 
to think how exceedingly SuS^a 
portion of public money has follea^heir shSre 


as Roman Catholics. 'I'lic rii.i>‘: of tin* people of 
Ireland are, tlmrefore, entitl'd to be made, a>« 
far os possible, the priiici})al rccipi' iitrn in tin? 
applications of the fund. I will venture to n m' 1 
to the committee the pre.iiiiblQ of the bill, wbicJi 
I hope will he in the hands of iin-mb> rs to- 
morrow night. It says: “\Vhere;iH it is e.v- 
pedient that the union cre.atcd by Act of Parlia- 
ment between the Churches of England ami 
Ireland, as by law established, should be »lis- 
solved, and that the Church of Ireland, as so 
separated, should cease to be established by 
law, and that after satisfying, so far as possible, 
upon principles of equality as between tlic 
several religious denominations in Ireland, all 
just and equitable claims, the property of 
the said Church of Ireland, or the proceeds 
thereof, should bo held and applied for the 
advantage of the Irish people, but not for the 
maintenance of any Church or clergy or other 
ministry, nor for the teaching of religion; 
and it is further expedient that the said pro- 
perty, or tho proceeds thereof, should be appro- 
priated mainly to tho relief of unavoidable 
calamity aud suffering, yet so as not to cancel 
or impair the obligations now attached to 
property under the Act for the relief of the 
poor,” It Is the latter part of the passage 
which defines the application of tho money. 
There is io every country a region of want and 
suffering lying between the independent port of 
the community, on the one hand, and the purely 
pauperised population on tho other. For this 
region of want and suffering it is very hard to 
make adequate provision by the poor law, 
which is almost intended to bo niggard in its 
operations, because, if it were made liberal and 
large, the risk would then be run of doing the 
greatest possible injury to the indepeudeut 
labourer struggling to maintain himself. The 
want and suffering I now speak of are partly 
relieved, not through the medium of the poor 
law, but through the medium of the county 
cess— a heavy and increasing tax— not divided, 
as in the case of the poor-rate, between owner 
and occupier, but paid only by tho occupier. 
The burden of this tax is not limited, like the 
poor-rate, to occupations above £4 in value, but 
descends to the most miserable tenements, the 
holders of which are required to pay for a class 
of suffering which in every ChrisUan country 
mtw l>y a large and liberal expen- 

Take, first of all, the Innatic asylums. Tlio 
care of lunatics is one of the great duties of tho 
community, and in Ireland, though the pro- 
vision for them has os yet by no means over- 
taken the whole country, the cost on this head 
is already from £120,000 to £140,000, and wUl 
ultimately riso to £200,000. This expenditure 
is defrayed by the county cess, collected from 
the class of occupiers I have described. The 
cose of the deaf and dumb and of the blind is 
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the next melancholy topic I will refer to. The 
alleviation of the condition of the deaf, the 
dumb, and the blind, scarcely comes within the 
province of the poor law, because it is a very 
costly matter. You will keep a pauper in a 
workhouse, and keep him decently, in Ireland, 
for some £7 or £8 a year; but you will not 
keep these classes — you will not give to the 
deaf and dumb and the blind the most precious 
boon you can give them — that is, training and 
instruction — under, perhaps, £30 or £40 per 
head per year. It is no common act to train 
these people and to convey to them, through 
the beneficial channels that the Almighty has 
given us, the blessings of knowledge and the 
faculty of applying their bodily powers to their 
own support. This description of want and 
suffering is marked out by every feature that 
can recommend it for the application of any 
funds like these. There are those who say 
these funds should not be secularised. I re- 
spect the feelings of those who are against the 
secularisation of such funds; but I say that if 
we go back to the history of ecclesiastical 
property in Europe the suggested application is 
not to be condemned and denounced as seculari- 
sation. The property of the Church was 
divisible into four parts. One of these was 
consecrated to the use of the poor ; and, of all 
the poor, the afflicted cases I have named make 
the strongest appeal to human compassion. At 
the same time, when I know the condition of 
the Irish peasant, when I see that the charge 
through the medium of the county cess is to 
be laid mainly upon him, in the first instance, 
and wholly upon him by the present machinery 
of the law, I hail the occasion this gives us of 
at once effecting a great improvement in reliev- 
ing the Irish occupier, and especially the poor 
occupier, from an important portion of his 
burden, and of providing a more ample, a more 
uniform, and a better regulated source of in- 
come for the relief of the very sorest of human 
afflictions. 

The general framework of this plan will be 
developed when the third of the days I have 
described is anived at. It will be the duty of 
the commission to report to the Queen that 
provision is made for all the purposes contem- 
plated in the Act, and it will be their duty also 
to report what is the ammmt of surplus revenue 
available for these ulterior purposes, the whole 
of which will be enumerated in the bill. I will 
not trouble the committee now by reading them. 

I will not say whether or not it might be neces- 
sary to resort to further legislation; but these 
sums would be admimstered, not under any 
system wholly new, but they would be admini- 
stored ui.on rrinoiples and a«or<lmg to rules 
which are already in partial and iinpcr act 
opciation in Ireland. We shaU escape alto- 
oother the religious dilBculty, because we only 
;urpo»e to stand upon ground the firmness and 


solidity of which we have ascertained by experi- 
ence, and to make these sums available for their 
destined application, probably in most cases 
through the medium, and in all cases under the 
control — and that we provide in the bill — of the 
Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland. I have 
mentioned lunatics first because the provision 
to be made for lunatics is the largest of all. 
Next to these in order is the making a satisfac- 
tory provision for the training and instruction 
of the deaf and dumb and the blind. I beg the 
committee to understand I am not now speak- 
ing of institutions in which the deaf, the dumb, 
and the blind, are to be mewed np for life, but 
simply of schools in which they may receive 
that kind of instruction that they are capable 
of receiving for their own benefit; then to go 
out again into the world and play their part, so 
far as Providence permits, as useful members of 
society. We believe that a good system in aid 
of the poor law may be provided for that class 
of persons at an expense of about £30,000 a 
year, and the ultimate expense of the provision 
for lunatics would be £185,000 a year. Tlie 
provision for other forms of mental weakness 
besides that I have named — that is, for idiots 
and others— miglit cost about £20,000 a year. 

There is a provision urgently needed in Ire- 
land, and that is a supply of properly-trained 
nurses for the use of paupers and for the poor 
who are above the paupers. The Irish medical 
men are known for their skill, hut they are 
scattered over the country much more thinly 
than in England. The unions are large, and 
the public medical officer cannot be in two 
places at once. I am sorry to be informed upon 
good authority that the injuries to health, and 
even to life, which result from the want of 
skilled nurses, especially for women in labour, 
are grievous. The Poor Law Guardians shrink 
from incurring the necessary expense, and jnako 
the requisite provision in very few cases; but 
for a sum of £15,000 nurses might be provided 
all over Ireland. Reformatories and industrial 
schools languish in Ireland ; they receive parlia- 
mentary grants; but between parliamentary 
grants and private benevolence they are inade- 
quately supported. We shall propose to the 
committee that they also be included as re 
cipients of £10,000 of these funds. 

There is anotlier charge, and that is for count.) 
infirmaries, to which I must call the particula 
attention of Irish members. The infirmarj 
system of Ireland is at present charged upo! 
the county cess, and is a burden on the poorcsl 
occupiers of the land. It is very imperfect in 
two particulars. In the first place, it often 
happens that the infirmary of the county, 
though in the capital of the county, is nos 
central; and, although it is supported by taxes 
levied from the whole county, it is really a 
benefit only to a very small portion of it. In 
the second place, the government of these 
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infinjiaries is wholly antiquated and unsuitable, 
and needs to be reformed. The sum to be 
claimed by the county infirmaries, hospitals, etc. , 
may be put down at £51,000 a year. The 
general financial result is that I have pointed to 
a fund of between seven and eight millions, and 
tlie chaiges which will be most likely to occur 
under these heads, and which may be assumed 
from time to time as we are provided with the 
means, amount to £311,000 a year. 

With the provision of all these requirements 
I think we should be able to combine very great 
reforms; we shall bo able to apply strict princi- 
ples of economy and good administration to all 
these departments ; we shall bo able to re-divide 
Ireland into districts arovmd county infirmaries, 
>vell managed and governed, and so disposed os 
greatly to increase facility of access to them. 
Lastly, I have to mention that to which I con- 
fess I attach very great value and importance. 
It should be known that the state of things I 
have pointed out with regard to the county 
cess has attracted the attention of Irish mem- 
bers, and the attention of a committee of this 
House, which has recommended that the county 
ccss be put upon the same footing as the poor- 
rate, that the poorer occupiers be relieved, and 
th.it the p.iyment be divided between the land- 
lord and the tenant. We certainly shall be in 
a better condition for inviting the Irish landlord 
to accede to that change when we are able to 
offer, as we shall offer by this plan, a consider- 
able diminution of the burdens of the county 
cess. This is, in geneml terms, the mode in 
which we propo.se to apply the residue, and I 
am certain I am justified in inviting the serious 
attention of the House to the plan, and in ex- 
pressing my confident expectation and belief 
that the more it is examined, the more >vill 
members find, passing over the objections they 
may have to disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, that it is a good and solid plan, fall of 
public advantage. 

I b^eve I have nowgone through the chief of 
the almost endless arrangements, and I have 
laid as well as I am able the plans of the Govern- 
ment before the committee. I will not venture 
to autiwpate the ludgment of the committee, 
but I trust the co nnuttee will be of opinion it 
IS a plan at any rate loyal to the expectations 
we held out on a former occasion, and loyal 
to the people of England who beUeved our 
promises. I hope also the members of the com- 
mittee may think that the best pains we conld 

give have been applied in order to develop and 

mature the measure, and I sav thof ^ 

submission to toe jndgmont ot genUelsnlXs 
aitd OD tho oth6r sido of tliA t* • 

subject of legislation so exceedinriv comi ^ 
and oaned that I W no mTs^'S 

errors, toero must be omissions, and 
be many possible improyeme^; and rshaH 

welcome torn every side, quite irrosp,^tivt 


differeuces of opinion on the rjiitliuc.^ of the 
measure, suggestions whicli, wlion tho-.- f.utlinos 
are decided upon, may tfiul to sc-cun- :x more 
beneficial applic.ition of tlio.sc fuiul.s to tht- wol- 
fereof the people of Ircbaiiri. J tru^t, sir, th.it 
although its operation be striugout, .'itulalili.rugli 
wo have not thought it either politic or allr.walilo 
to attempt to diminish its stringency by lu.'iking 
it incomplete, the spirit towards tlio rhurcli of 
Ireland as a religious communion, in whicli thir. 
measure has been considered and prepared by 
my colleagues and myself, has not been a spirit 
of unkindness. 

Perhaps at this time it would be too much to 
expect to obtain fuU credit for any declaration 
of that kind. We arc undoubtedly asking an edu- 
cated, highly respected, and generally pious and 
zealous body of clergymen to undergo a great 
transition ; we are asking a powerful and intelli- 
gent minority of the laity in Ireland, in con- 
nection with the Established Church, to abate a 
great part of the exceptional privileges they 
have enjoyed ; but I do not feel tiiat in making 
this demand upon them we are seeking to inflict 
an injury. I do not believe they are exclusively 
or even mainly responsible for the errors -of 
English policy towards Ireland; 1 am quite 
certain that in many vital respects they have 
suffered by it ; I believe that the free air they 
will breathe under a system of equality and 
justice, giving scope for the development of tlieir 
great energies, with all the poweis of property 
and intelligence they will bring to bear, will 
make that Ireland which they love a country for 
them not less enviable and not less beloved in 
the future than it has been in the posL As 
respects the Church, I admit it is a case almost 
without exception. I do not know in what 
wuntry so great a change, so great a transition 
has been proposed, and has been embodied in a 
legislative provision, by which the ministers of 
a religious communion that have enjoyed during 
so many ages the favoured position of an Estab- 
lished Church, will no longer remain in that 
position. I can well understand that to many 
aiiiong them such a change appears to bo nothing 
less than min and destruction. From the height 
on which they now stand to the apparent abyss 
into which they think they will have to descend 
there 13 something that recalls the words use<l in 

‘King Lear,” when Edgarendeavours to persuade 

Gloucester that he has fallen-from the diffs of 
Dover. He siiys : 

“ Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen ; 

Thy life’s a mlraclu.” 

And yet but a little after the old man rallies 
from his delusion, and finds that ho has not 
fallen at all And so I venture to trust that 
wiien, sfripped of the fictitious and adventitious 
aid vii>on which we have too long taught the 
Irish Establishment to lean, it shall come tr* 
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place its trust in its resources, in its own 
secret wisdom, in all that can draw forth the 
energies of its ministers and its members, and 
the high hopes and promises of the Gospel that 
it teaches, it will find that it has entered upon a 
new era of its existence, an era fraught with 
hope and promise. At any rate, I think the day 
has certainly come when an end has linally to 
be put to the union, not between the Church as 
a religious association, but between the Estab- 
lishment and the State, which was commenced 
under circumstances little auspicious, and which 
has continued to bear fruits of unhappiness to 
Ireland, and of discredit and scandal to England. 

Sir, there is more to say. This measure is in 
every sense a great measure— great in its princi- 
ple, great in the multitude not merely of its 
technical but of its important weighty and 
interesting provisions. It is not a great measure 
only, but it is a testing measure. It is a measure 
which will show to one and all of us of what 
metal we are made. Upon us all it brings a 
great responsibility — first and foremost un- 
doubtedly upon us who occupy this bench. We 
ore deeply chargeable — we are deeply guilty, if 
we have either dishonestly, as some think, or if 
we have even prematurely or unwisely, chal- 
lenged so gigantic an issue. I know well the 
punishments that are due to rashness in public 
men ; and that ought to fall upon those men 
who with bands unequal to the task attempt to 
guide the chariot of the sun. But our responsi- 
bility, though heavy, is not exclusive- It passes 
on from us to every man who has to take part in 
the discussion and in the decision of this ques- 
tion. Every man who proceeds to the discussion 
is under the most solemn obligation to raise the 
level of his vision, and to expand its scope in 
proportion to the greatness of the object The 
working of our constitutional Government itself 
is upon its trial, for I do not believe there ever 
was a time when the whole of the legislative 
machinery was set in motion under the condi- 
tions of peace and order and constitutional 
regularity, to deal with a question graver or | 
more profound. And more especially is the 
credit and fame of this great assembly involved- 
This assembly, which has inherited from so 
many long ages accumulated honour from num- 
berless triumphs of peaceful but courageous 
legislation, is now called upon to address itself 
to a task which would indeed have demanded all 
the best energies of the very best of your fathers 
and your ancestors. I believe it will prove to 
be worthy of the task. Should it fail, even the 
fame of the House of Commons will suffer no 
disparagement; should it succeed, even that 
fame I venture to say, will receive no small nor 
insensible addition. I must not ask gentlemen 
opposite to concur in these few sentence graU- 
as I am to them for the kindness with which 
they have heard the statement which I have 
mai But I beg and pray them to bear w.lh 


I me for a moment while, for myself and my 
colleagues, I say that wo are sanguine of the 
issue. We 1>clieve this controversy is near its 
cud, and, for my part, I am deeply convinced 
that, when the day of final consummation shall 
arise, and when the words arc spoken that give 
the force of law to the work embodied in this 
measure — a work of peace and justice — those 
words will bo echoed from every shore where the 
name of Ireland and the name of Great Britain 
have been beard ; and the answer to them will 
come back in the approving verdict of civilised 
mankind. 

PREACHING. 

[Delivered March 22, 1877, at a conference on 
“Pew and Pulpit,” held at the City Temple, 
Loudon — Dr Joseph Parker presiding.] 

Dr Parker am* Ladies akd Gentlsubm,— 
If I rise to say a few words on this interesting 
occasion, I assure you that my main purpose— 
perhaps it ought to he my only purpose — is to 
convey to your minds the great respect and 
sympathy which I feel for the aim of those 
meetings. We are here upon common ground. 

' If there are differences among us, I am one of 
those who think that it is the business of any 
man of a manful character to sink those differ- 
ences upon properoccasions only. Let him upon 
all occasions take care that they never become 
to him a cause of bitterness or evil speaking. 

But we are here upon common ground with 
a great and mighty function belonging, from the 
first especially, almost exclusively, to revealed 
religion, a function the efficacy of which must 
undoubtedly depend in the main upon the 
matter which is preached. We are here a.s 
Christians— and you are fitter, I have no doubt, 
to impress that upon me — and it is the preaching 
of Christ our Lord which is the secret and sub- 
stance and centre and heart of all preaching, 
not merely of facts about Him and notions 
about Him, but of His person, His word, His 
character, His simple yet unfathomable sayings 
here — His is the secret and art of preaching. 

I am not here to touch upon those solemn 
portions of the subject, which ore more fitly in 
the hands of others, as I understand the pur- 
pose you are proceeding upon is this conception, 
which I take to be n true one, that independently 
of its great and sacred aim, and of the matter 
to be taught, preaching is an art; and that in 
the careful consideration of that arc lie many 
secondary, but not unimportant, means for the 
more complete and perfect attainment of the 
end With these we are all familiar. We biow 
that the word, not ia its theoretical sense, but 
as the briefest mode of expressing the art of 
business and conversation — the word in man 
is a great instrument of power. As long as 
three thonsand years aco, amone those ancient 
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forefathers of the Greek nation from whom we 
have still in many things much to leam» and in 
whom we find a multitude of points of sym- 
pathy, it is most remarkable that the great 
orator, the great poet who has commemorated 
their deeds, and who lired in a timo of turbu- 
lence and war, nevertheless places one other 
instrument of power upon a level with the 
sword, and that is the word proceeding from 
the mouth of mait Well, now this word has 
to be consecrated to aims most high and solemn, 
which were in great part hidden from the men 
of those days, but the more high and solemn the 
aim the greater ought to be the care that the 
means for attaining such an end are carefully 
considered and wisely employed. Kow it is 
difficult on this occasion to avoid — yet I am un- 
willing to assume— the character of a critic, for 
it appears we have only the choice of criticising 
the preacher or criticising the hearer. But I can- 
not avoid expressing my strong concurrence in 
that which was said by your respected pastor, 
Dr Parker, and by Mr Sawyer. I think that, 
upon the whole, at least I speak of the religious 
body with which 1 am chiefly conversant, I 
think the pulpit gets somewhat less than justice 
from those who sit beneath it. Anyhow, that 
complaint of commonplaces is a complaint 
doubtless very often urged with truth, but 
sometimes urged without sufficient warranty or 
ustifl cation. 

Dr Parker has weU told us that the most 
^ential elements and constituents of Ufo are 
in those commonplaces of Ufe, and while he 
spoke I bethought myself, of which I take to be 
tte truth, that the real reason in a large Dum« 
ber of cases, though I by no means say in all 
why the declarations from the pulpit are thought 
to be commonplaces is because there U some 
Jficiency in that healthy appetite by which 
they ought to be received by the pew. Ho 
reminded me of an illustration which I think is 
apiwite in one of the short but beautiful poems 
by Gray-^d Gray never wrote anything that 
was not beautiful-in which he describe the 
case of M mvaUd whose recovered health just 

return to the beginnings, at least, of common 
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the sun, the skies 
To him were opening PtradUe.** 

tte air, the 
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Pa^e,” not because they were anything mo4 
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convinced that, in ^ 
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range of these complaints of coninionplaces will 
be greatly and materially narrowed. I deny 
not that there are case-s in wliich it may apply, 
but here 1 will remind yon of an oM ronjilet of 
one of our .sacred poets — I mean the excellent 
George Herbert : 

“ The wont of preachers have somethinR (;oO‘l ; if ali 
want SCDSO, 

God takes a text and preachetb patience." 

So much for the subject of commonplaces. 

I will venture to say one word upon another, 
but it will be one word only, for it is too vast to 
be touched except incidentally, that is, the sub- 
ject of the relation of the oiBco of preaching to 
science. There are some who are connected 
with science who seem to think it is a part of 
their mission to put an end to preaching, ily 
belief is, that as long as mankind subsists, that 
preaching and science will both have their places 
in the field of life ; and if I were to wager, I 
would just as readily wager in favour of the 
longevity of preaching as I would on the longev- 
ity of science. I will venture to say as much 
as this, and I hope it will not be misunderstood. 

I I quite comprehend that it is no part of the 
ordinary business of preaching to puzzle and 
disturb men’s minds by wandering with ques- 
tions which are for them, to a great extent, and 
in the majority of cases, abstract and specula- 
tive questions, lying ontside the path of life in- 
stead of outside the path of duty in life. But 
when I ask myself why is it at this moment that 
the tone of so many professors of science is so 
harsh, so unkindly, and so domineering towards 
that precious gem and jewel, religion, which is 
the hope of human kind, I cannot but admit to 
myself that it is in part a reaction from a state 
of t^gs, and that those who had believed in 
religion, and professed religion, and even taught 
rebgion, have in various ways been not suffi- 
ciently careful at aU times to avoid placing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of their brethren 
by fictitious modes of representing divine truth 
by those accretions of opinion adhering to the 
body of the Gospel which, growing by a process 
of nature— which do not belong exclusively to the 
Eo^ CathoUc Church, or to any Church in 
particular, which, by the process of nature, are 
ever m necessary growth, and which there is a 
^dency m us belonging to our habits, and 
^oh there is a tendency in us too much to 
treat, perhaps, as portions of the Gospel ; and, 
on the con^, they only, perhaps, tend to 
obscure, and even bar the way, in many en- 
lightened minds. I am persuaded that it is a 
pr^pt of great practical importance that not 
only the substance of the thing taught, but the 
mawer of the thing taught, should be continu- 
otuly studied, that the precept not to offcuu 
^ one of these little ones should he remembered 
in its application not merely to those who know 
themselves to be little ones, but to all who are 
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little ones in reference to divine trutli and know- 
ledge, even if they be rich in the cultivation and 
science that this world can give them. 

Olio word upon a question which mast he 
familiar to all who are conversant with this 
gieat tpiestion— the question of preparation— 
and hero we come upon ground that is common 
to secular and to divine oratory. That we are 
all agreed in that there cannot he too much pre- 
paration, if it be of the right kind. No doubt 
it is flic preparation of matter ; it is the accumu- 
lation and thorough digestion of knowledge ; it 
is the forgetfulness of personal and selfish 
motives ; it is the careful consideration of 
iiii tliod; it is that a man shall make himself 
as a man suited to speak to men rather than 
tliat he should make himself as a machine ready 
to deliver to man certain preconceived words. 
In tliat kind of preparation I hope we are con- 
tinually advancing. As far as I can understand, 
in the nonconformist Churches as well as in the 
Cliurch of England, a continually increasing 
attention is devoted to this subject It is felt 
that he who takes upon himself this great and 
elevated function ought to be a.s a scribe “ well 
instructed in the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing forth out of His treasures things new and 
things old.” With regard to this u.se of the pre- 
paration, as distinct from the methodical collec- 
tion and delivery of words, there is plenty of 
authority all the world over. It is now nearly 
forty years — at any rate it is more than thirty 
years— since it fell to my lot to make the acquaint- 
ance of a man who has been often and favoor- 
ably heard here for his uprightness and learning 
in this country during late years. I mean the 
celebrated Professor of Munich, Dr Dollinger. 
And he said to me: “Depend upon it if the 
Church of England is to make way and be a 
thoroughly national Church” (he did not speak of 
competition with nonconformists at all, but in 
its relation to the great bulk and body of the 
people), “they must give up the practice of 
preaching from written sermons.” He told me 
this rather in regard to and as indicating a local 
usage at Munich. He said wo have a principle 
among us that when there are difijculties in ob- 
taining what I may caU free preaching — un- 
written sermons— by the ordinary macliiner)', lie 
re-sorted to extraordinary machinery. The par- 
ishes of those places are all of them filled up by 
native priests— priests belonging to the district 
—but it so happens that they are not ready 
speakers, and, in consequence, the usage has | 
been adopted, and it is now the regular rule ' 
that while there is one of the natives who is the 
priest of the parish, and carries on its ordinary 
labours there is invariably chosen a lectnrcr, 
who preaches to the people of the church. But 
do not let us suppose that because the principle 
is to be adopted there will be a smaller necessity 
for knowledge and cultivation on the part o 
■hose who are to preach. On the contrary, if 


they are to preach extempore, without know- 
ledge, study, thought, and cultivation, as well 
as those high and more sanctifying means which 
every right-minded preacher will adopt, they 
will be as “sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals,” and no better. It is only out of the full 
heart, and likewise out of the well-furnished 
mind, that good extemporaneous preaching can 
proceed. 

There was a little criticism made upon Dr 
Parker, to which, in answer, he showed a skill 
in fence and a power of repartee that gives me a 
very clear belief that being a good and elBea- 
cious preacher does not imply any deficiency in 
the art of self-defence. That leads me to this 
point of personal peculiarities of preachers. 
These personal peculiarities, no doubt, ought to 
be kept within bounds, but depend upon it they 
ought not to be altogether renounced. When 
you come to a really remarkable preacher, you 
will not find one of them who has not distinctive 
marks, just as you will never find one human 
face that is worth the wearing that has not got 
in some shape or other some distinctive marks. 
If I go back myself npon remarkable preachers 
whom I have heard, I have heard Dr Newman 
about forty years ago. Dr Newman was at that 
time, long ago, before the era ofthe controversies 
with which his name is connected; but, contro- 
versy or no controversy, battle or no battle, a 
man like Dr Newman, with his deep piety and 
his remarkable gifta of mind, could not but be 
a great object of interest. Dr Newman, when I 
was an undergradnate at Oxford, was looked upon 
rather with prejudice, and termed a Low Church- 
man, but very much respected for his character 
and his known ability. He was then the vicar 
of St Mary’s, at Oxford, and used to preach 
there without ostentation or effort, but by 
simple excellence he was continually draw- 
ing uudei^aduates more and more around him. 
Now, Dr Newman’s manner in the pulpit was one 
which, if you considered it in its separate parts, 
you would arrive at very unsatisfactory conclu- 
sions. There was not very much change in the 
iullection of the voice, action there was none, 
his sermons were read, and his eyes were always 
on bis book, and all that, you will say, is 
against efficiency in preaching. Yes, but you 
take the man as a whole, and there was a stamp 
and a seal upon him, there was a solemn music 
anil sweetness in the tone, there was a complete- 
ness in the figure, taken together with the tone 
ami with tho manner, which made even his 
delivery, such a.s 1 have described it, and though 
exclusively with written sermons, singularly 
attractive. 

Well, now, I will make a great jump and go 
to another very notable and very admirable man 
I mean Dr Clialmers. I have heanl Dr Chal- 
mers pn-ach and lecture, and I think I have heard 
him speak. Well, now, 1 being o man of Scotch 
blood, I am very much attached to Scotland and 
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like even the Scotch accent, hut not the Scotcli 
accent of Dr Chalmers. Undoubtedly tho accent 
of Dr Chalmers in preaching and delivery was a 
considerable impediment, notwithstanding that 
it was all overborne by the power of the man in 
preaching, overborne by his power, melted into 
harmony with all the adjuncts and incidents of 
the man as a whole, so much so that although I 
would have said the accent of Dr Clialmcrs was 
distasteful, yet in Dr Chalmers himself I would 
not have it altered in the smallest degree. Tliis 
all sums up into the general principle — Let the 
preacher never forget the reality of the man, let 
him never become a conventional being, let him 
never adopt — what, you won’t misunderstaud 
me if I use a homely phrase— the mere slang of 
religion, for there is a slang in religion, that is 
to say, there is an illegitimate gro^vth of vulgar- 
ity and dialect in religion as in everything else. 
Let him retain bis reality as a man, and in pro- 
portion to the sense be entertains of the immea- 
surable dignity and power of the office he has to 
fill, and the instrument he has to wield. Let 
him extend a proportionate corresponding care 
in the cultivation, ay, of the very smallest inci- 
dental qualities that he thinks may contribute 
to the fuller accomplishment of his worlc 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

[Prom the conclusion of a speech in the House 
of Commons, in support of resolutions that Great 
Britain use her influence in order to secure local 
liberty and practical .self-government in the 
Christian provinces of Turkey, and of the exact- 
ing, along with the other powers, of such changes 
in the government of Turkey as might be tbouglit 
necessary in the interests of humanity and justice 
and other good ends. May 7, 1877.] 

Sm,— There is before us not one controversy 
but two. There is the controversy between 
Russia and Turkey; there is the controversy 
between Turkey and her revolted subjects. I 
think the Government and their supporters out 
of doors in the press are making a great error in 
this— that it is the first of these two controver- 
sies— that between Russia and Turkey, which 
after all, is only symptomatic-to which tliey 
address their minds. In my opinion the other 
IS the deeper and more important The other 
IS a controversy which can have no issue but 
one and 1 do not hesitate to say that the cause 
of the revol^ subjects of Turkey against their 
oppressors is as holy a cause as over animated 
t^ie breast or os ever stirred the heart of man. 
Sir what part are we to play | Looking at this 
latter coutwversy-the controversy between 
rurkey and her subjects-the hoirible massacres 
of last year, the proofs which have been affonled 
that they are only parta and indications of a 
system, that their recurrence is to be expected 
and ts a matter of morel certainty if ^ are 


now allowed t<i jias^ willi itii[)iuiity — lookiajv at 
the total w.aiit of Irrun D('rliy’>- 

cllbrtH, iit that iiiock'.Ty wliic.li lias in 

our teeth in return for M’liat I quite admit wus 
upon ordinary principles uii insulting desi'atcli, 
can we, sir, say with reganl to tlii.s great batllo 
of freedom ag.iinst opjiression wliicli is now 
going on, which lias been renewed from tirue to 
time, and for wliicli one-third of the population 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina arc at this monieiit 
not only sulTering e.\ilo, but, terrible to say, 
absolute Rtarvation, upon which depends tho 
: fate of millions of the subject races that inhabit 
I the Turkish empire — can wo with all this before 
I us, be content with what I will call a vigorous 
I array of Temoiistrauce.s, well intended, I grant, 
I but without result, as the policy of this great 
j country? Can we, I say, looking upon that 
battle, lay our hands upon our hearts and, in 
the face of God and man, say with respect to it, 
“We have well and sufficiently performed our 
part?" Sir, there were otlier days when Eng- 
land was the hope of freedom. Wierever in the 
world a high .aspiration was entertained or a 
noble blow w.as struck, it was to England that 
the eyes of the oppressed wore always turned — 
to this favourite, this darling home of so much 
privilege and so much happiness, where the 
people that had built up a noble edifice for 
■ themselves would, it was well known, be ready 
to do what in them lay to secure tho benefit of 
the same inestimable boon for others. You 
talk to me of tho established tradition, in re 
gard to Turkey. I appeal to tho established 
tradition, older, wider, nobler far— a tradition 
not which disrogar.ls British interests, but 
which teaches you to seek the promotion of 
those interests in obeying the dictates of honour 
and of justice. And, sir, what is to be the end 
of this? Are we to identify the fantastic ideas 
some people entertain about this policy and 
tint policy with British interests, and then fall 
dowu and worship them ? Or are wo to look 
not at the sentiment, but at the hard facts of 
the case, which Lord Derby told us fifteen years 
ago— namely, that it is the populations of those 
countries that will ultimately possess them— 
that will ultimately determine their future con- 
dition t It is to this that we should look, and 
there is now before the world a glorious prize. 
A portion of those people are making an effort 
to retrieve what they have lost-I mean those 
111 Bosnia and Herzegovina. Another portion— 
a band of heroes such as the world has rarely 
scea-stand ou the rock of Montenegro, are 
ready now, as they have ever been during the 
four hundred years of their exile from their 
fertile plain, to meet the Turk .at any odds for 
tho re-establishment of justice and of peace in 
those countries. Another portion .still, the five 
millions of Bulgarians cowed and beaten down 
to the ground, hardly venturing to look up- 
wards*, ew.n »o their Father iu heaven, have 
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extended their hands to you, they have sent 
you their petition, they have prayed for your 
help and protection. Tliey have told you that 
they do not want alliance with Russia or with 
any foreign power, but that they want to be 
delivered from an intolerable burden of woe and 
shame. That burden of woe and shame — the 
greatest that exists on God’s earth — is one that 
we thought united Europe was about to remove, 
that iu the Protocol united Europe W'as pledged 
to remove ; but which for the present yon seem 
to have no efhcacious means of contributing to 
the removal of. But, sir, the removal of tiiat 
load of woe and shame is a great and noble 
prize. It is a prize well worth competing for. 


It is not yet too late to try to win it I believe 
there are men in the cabinet who would try to 
win it It is not yet too late, I say, to become 
competitors for that prize ; but be assured that 
whether you mean to claim for yourselves a 
part of the immortal crown of fame which will 
be the reward of true labour in that cause, or 
whether you tom your backs upon that cause 
and your own duty, I believe, for one, that the 
knell of Turkish tyranny in those provinces has 
soimded. It is about to be destroyed, perha])s 
not in the way or by the means that we should 
choose ; but come the boon from what bands it 
may, I believe it will be gladly accepted by 
Christendom and by the world. 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


I AM one of those who belong to that email 
party which has been alluded to by the hon. 
member for Aylesbury who object to the 
policy by which this country has arrived 
at the “triumphant position which it now 
occupies.” In coming forward to speak on this 
occasion, I may appear somewhat in the position 
of a physician proposing to prescribe to-day for 
a man who died yesterday, and be told that it is 
of no use to insist upon views which the Govern- 
ment and the House have already determined to 
reject. I feel, however, that we are entering 
jipon a policy which may affect the fortunes of 
Ibis country for a long time to come, and I am 
iiuwlling to lose this opportunity of explaining 
wherein 1 differ from the course which the 
Government has pursued, and of clearing myself 
from any portion of the responsibility which 
attaches to those who support the policy which 
the Government has adopted. 

We are a.sked to give our confidence to the 
administration in voting the address to the 
Crown, which has been moved by the noble lord 
the member for London, and to pledge our sup- 
port to them in the war in which the country is 
now to engage. The right bon. gentleman the 
member for Buckinghamshire [Mr Disraeli], on 
n recent occasion, made use of a term which 
differed con.siderably from what he said in a 
former debate ; he spoke of this war as a “just 
and unnecessary war." I shaU not disemss the 
justice of the war. It D.ay be difficult to decide 
a point like this, seeing that every war under- 
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! taken since the days of Nimrod has been de- 
I dared to be just by those in favour of it ; hut I 
may at least question whether any war that is 
unnecessary can be deemed to be just. I shall 
notdiscuss this question on the abstract principle 
of peace at any price, as it is termed, which is 
held by n small minority of persons in this 
country, founded on religious opinions which 
are not generally received, but I shall discuss it 
entirely on principles which are accepted by all 
the members of this House. I shall maiutain 
that when we are deliberating on the question 
of war, and endeavouring to prove its justice or 
necessity, it becomes us to show that the inter- 
ests of the country are clearly involved ; that 
the objects for which the war is undertaken are 
probable, or, at least, possible of attainment; 
and, further, that the end proposed to he accom- 
plished is worth the cost and the sacrifices which 
we are about to incur. I think these are fair 
principles on which to discuss the question, and 
I hope that when the noble lord the member for 
Tiverton [Lord Palmerston] rises during this 
debate, he will not assume that I have dealt 
with it on any other principles than these. 

The House should bear in mind that at this 
moment we .arc in intim.ate alliance withanoijrli- 
bouring Government, which was, at a recent 
period, the originator of the troubleswhich have 
arisen at Constantinople. I do not wish to 
blame the lYench Government, because nothing 
could have been more proper than the manner 
in which it has retired from the difficulty it had 
created ; but it is nevertheless quite true that 
France, having made certain demands upon Tur- 
key with regard to concessions to tho I.Atin 
Church, backed by a threat of the appearanceof 
a French fleet iu the Danlancllcs, which demands' 
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Turkey bad wholly or partially complied with ; 
Russia, the powerful neighbour of Turkey, Iwing 
on the watch, raaiiu certain other demands, hav- 
ing reference to the Greek Church ; and Russia 
at the same time required (and this I uuderstand 
to be the real grounil of the quarrel) that Turkey 
should define by treaty, or convention, or by a 
simple note, or memorandum, what was con- j 
ceded, and what were the rights of Russia, in 
order that the Government of Russia might not 
suffer in future from the varying policy and the 
vacillation of the Ottoman Government. 

Now, it seems to me quite impossible to 
discuss this question without considering the 
actual condition of Turkey. The hon. mem- 
ber for Aylesbury assumes that they who 
do not agree in the policy he advocates are 
necessarily hostile to the Turks, and have no 
sjTnpathy for Turkey. I repudiate such an 
assumption altogether. I can feel for a country 
like that, if it be insulted or oppressed by a 
powerful neighbour ; butall that sympathy may 
exist without my being able to convince myself 
that it is the duty of this country to enter into 
the serious obligation of a war in defence of the 
rights of that country. The noble lord the 
member for Tiverton is one of the very few men 
in this House, or out of it, who are bold enough 
to insist upon it that there is a growing strength 
in the Turkish empire. There waj a gentleman 
in this House, sixty years ago, who, in the 
debates in 1791, e.xpressed the singular opinion 
which the noble lord now holds. There was a 
Mr Stanley in the House at that period, who 
insisted on the growing power of Turkey, and 
asserted that the Turks of that day “ were more 
and more imitating our manners, and emerging 
from their inactivity and indolence ; that im- 
provements of every kind were being introduced 
among them, and that even printing-presses had 
been lately established in their capital" That 
was the opinion of a gentleman anxious to defend 
Turkey, and speaking in this House more than 
sixty j-e.^rs ago ; we are now living sixty years 
later, and no one now, but the noble lord, seems 
to insist upon the fact of the great and growine 
power of the Turkish empire. * 

If any one thing is more apparent than an- 
other, on the face of all the documents furnished 
to tte House by the Government of which the 
noble lord is a member, it is this, that the 

fallen, into a 

state of decay, and into anarchy so permanent 
as to have ass^ed a chronic character. The > 
noble lo^suraly has not forgotten that Turkey 

uS o°v1r tb Bessarabia, and its com 

trol over the Danubian principaliUes ; that the 
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jilc'dgc oiirselvis tn l iv; r>'' <)Vi'ry .^nl^ sitK- 
tentation, is to umlei take what no Imtnati power 
will bo able to nccoiiiplisli. I only ask the 
House to turn to the stateniuiits wliic h will be 
found nearly at the end of tlio first of the blue 
books recently placed on the table of ibo House, 
and they will find that there is scureely any 
calamity which can be ilescribed ;us aflUeting any 
country, which is not there proved to be present, 
and actively at work, in almost every province 
of the Turkish empire. And the House shouhl 
bear in mind, when reading these despatches 
from the English consuls in Tui-kcy to the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople, that they 
give a very faint picture of what really exists, 
because wliat are submitted to us are but cx> 
tracts of more extended and important commu- 
nications. It may fairly be assumed that the 
parts which are not published are those which 
described the state of things to be so bad that 
the GovcmmcDt bos been unwilling to lay before 
the House, and the country, and the world, that 
which would be so offensive and so ii^urious to 
its ally the Sultan of Turkey. 

But, if other evidence be wanting, is it not a 
fact that Constantinople is the scat of intrigues 
and factions to a degree not known in any other 
country or capital in the world! France de- 
mands one thing, Russia another, England a 
third, and Austria something else. For many 
years past our ambassador at Constantinople 
has been partly carrying on the government of 
that country, and influencing its policy, and it 
is the city in which are fought the diplomatic 
contests of the great powers of Europe. ' And if 
I have accurately described the state of Turkey, 
what is the position of Russia ? It is a powerful 
Muntry, under a strong executive government; 
it is adjacent to a weak and failing nation; it 
has in its history the evidences of a succession 
of triumphs over Turkey ; it has religious affini- 
ties with a majority of the population of Euro- 
pcan Turkey which make it absolutely impossible 
that its Government should not, more or less, 
interfere, or have a.strong interest, in the inter’ 
nal policy of the Ottoman empire. Now if wc 
were Russian-and I put the case to tlio mom- 
bers of this House— it is not likely, according to 
all the theories I have heard explained when we 
have been concerned in simUar cases, that a 
large majority of the House and the country 
would be strongly in favour of such intervention 
M Russia has attempted ? and if I opposed it, os 
I certainly should oppose it, I should be in a 
nimonty on that question more insignificant 
than that m which I have unw the misfortune to 
Md myself with regard to the policy of the 
U wmment on the grave question now before ns. 

ihe noble lord the member for London has 
made a statement of the cose of the Government 
and in fovoar of tliis address to the Crown ; but 

I thought It was a statement remarkably feeble 

in fact and in argument, if intended as a jusUfi. 
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cation of the course he and his colleagues have 
taken. For the purposes of the noble lord’s 
defence, the Russian demand upon Turkey is 
assumed to be something of far greater import- 
ance than I have been able to discover it to be 
from a careful examination of the terms in which 
it was couched. The noble lord himself, in one 
of his despatches, admits that Russia had reason 
to complain, and that she has certain rights and 
duties by treaty, and by tradition, with regard 
to the protection of the Christians in Turkey. 
Russia asserted these rights, and wished to have 
them defined in a particular form ; and it was on 
the question of the form of the demand, and the 
manner in which it should be conceded, that the 
whole of this unfortunate difference has arisen. 
Now, if Russia made certain demands on 
Turkey, this country insisted that Turkey 
should not consent to them; for although the 
noble lord has attempted to show that Turkey 
herself, acting for herself, had resolved to resist, 

I defy any one to read the despatches of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe without coming to the 
conclusion that, from the beginning to the end 
of the negotiations, the English ambassador htad 
insisted, in the strongest manner, that Turkey 
should refuse to make the slightest concession 
on the real point at issue in the demands of the 
Russian Government. As a proof of that state- 
ment, I may refer to the account given by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, in his despatch of the 
5th of May 1853, of the private interview he had 
with the sulten, the minister of the sultan 
having left him at the door, that the interview 
might be strictly private. In describing that 
interview, Lord Stratford says, “ I then endea- 
voured to give bim a just idea of the degree of | 
danger to which his empire was exposed.” The 
sultan was not sufficiently aware of his danger, 
and the English ambassador “endeavoured to 
give him a just idea of it; " and it was by means 
such as this that he urged upon the Turkish 
Government the necessity of resistance to any of 
the demands of Russia, promising the armed 
assistance of England, whatever consequences 
might ensue. From the moment that promise 
was made, or from the moment it was sanctioned 
by the cabinet at home, w.ar was all but inevi- 
table ; they had entered into a partnership with 
the Turkish Government (which, indeed, could 
scarcely be called a Government at all), to assist 
it by mUitary force ; and Turkey, having ol<l 
quarrels to settle with Russia, and old wrongs to 
avenge, was not slow to plunge into the war, 
h.aving secured the co-operation of two j-owerful 
n'ations, England and France, in her quarrel. 

Now I Uave no special sympatny with Russia, 
and I refuse to discuss or to decide this question 
on grounds of sympathy with Russia or with 
q’.nkey I consider it simply as it affects the 
rlntics and the interests of my own country. I 
r,nd that after the first proposition for a treaty 
Ld been made by I'rince Menchikoff, that envoy 


made some concession, and asked only for a 
Sened, or convention; and when that was dis- 
approved of, he offered to accept a note, or 
memorandum merely, that should specify what 
should be agreed upon. But the Turk was 
adrised to resist, first the treaty, then the con- 
vention, and then the note or memorandum; 
and an armed force was promised on behalf of 
this country. At the same time he knew that 
he would incur the high di.spleasure of England 
and France, and especially of England, if he 
made the slightest concession to Russia. It was 
about the middle of May that Prince Menchikoff 
left Constantinople, not having succeeded in 
obtaining any concession from the Porte ; and it 
was on the 3d of July that the Russian forces 
crossed the Pruth ; thinking, I believe, by m.ak- 
ing a dash at the principalities, to coerce Turkey, 
and deter her allies from rendering her the 
promised snpport. It has been assumed by 
some, that if England had declared war last 
year, Russia would have been deterred from .any 
further step, and that the whole matter would 
have been settled at once. I, however, have no 
belief that Russia on the one hand, or England 
and Prance on the other, would have been 
bullied into any change of policy by means of 
that kind. 

I come now to the celebrated “Vienna note.” 
I am hound, here to say that nobody has yet 
been able clearly to explain the difference be- 
tween the various notes Turkey baa been advised 
to reject, and this and other notes she has been 
urged to accept. With respect to this par- 
ticular note, nobody seems to have understood 
it There were four ambassadors at Vienna, 
representing England, France, Austria, and 
I Prussia ; and these four gentlemen drew up the 
Vienna note, and recommended it to the Porte 
as one which she might accept withont injury to 
her independence or her honour. Louis Napo- 
leon is a man knowing the use of language, and 
able to comprehend the meaning of a document 
of this nature, and his minister of foreign affairs 
is a man of eminent ability; and Louis Napo- 
leon and his minister agree with the ambas- 
.sadors at Vienna as to the character of flio 
Vienna note. Wo have a cabinet composed of 
men of gre.at individual capacity; a cabinet, 
too, including no less than five gentlemen wlio 
have filled the office of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and who may, therefore, be presumed to 
understand even the sometimes concealed mean- 
ing of diplomatic phraseology. These five For- 
eign Secretaries, b.ackc<l by the whole c.abinct, 
concurred with the ambassadors at Vienna, and 
with the Emperor of the French and his Foreign 
Secretary, in recommending the Vienna note to 
the sultan as a document which he might accept 
consistently with his honour, and with tliat in- 
tegrity and that independence which our Govern- 
ment is so anxious to secure for him. What 
was done with this note 1 Passing by the mar- 
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rellous stupidity, or something worse, which 
CAused that note not to be submitted to Turkey 
before it was sent to St Petersburg, he would 
merely state that it was sent to St Petersburg, 
and was accepted in its integrity by the Emperor 
of Russia in the most frank and unreserved 
manner. We were then told — I was told by 
members of the Government — that the moment 
the note was accepted by Russia wo might con- 
sider the affair to be settled, and that the dis- 
pute would never be heard of again. Wien, 
however, the note was sent to Constantinople, 
after its acceptance by Russia, Turkey dis- 
covered, or thought, or said she discovered, that 
it was as bad as the original or modified proposi- 
tion of Prince MenchikofT, and she refused the 
note as it was, and proposed certain modifica- 
tions. And what are we to think of these arbi- 
trators or mediators — the four ambassadors at 
Vicuna, and the Governments of France and 
England— who, after discussing the matter in 
three different cities, and at three distinct and 
different periods, and after agreeing that the 
proposition was one which Turkey could assent 
to without detriment to her hononr and inde- 
pendence, immediately afterwards turned round 
and declared that the note was one which Turkey 
could not be asked to accede to, and repudiated 
in the most formal and express manner that 
which they themselves had drawn up, and which, 
only a few days before, they had approved of os 
a combination of wisdom and diplomatic dex- 
terity which had never been excelled T 
^ut it was said that the interpretation which 
Count Nesselrode placed upon this note made it 
impossible for Turkey to accede to it. I very 
much doubt whether Count Nesselrode placed 
any meaning upon it which it did not fairly 
I warrant, and it is impossible to say whether he 
really differed at all from the actual intentions 
of the four ambassadors at Vienna. But I can 
easily understand the course taken by the Rus- 
sian minister. It was this : seeing the note was 
rejected by the Turk, and considering that its 
previous acceptance by Russia was some conces- 
sion from the original demand, he issued a cir- 
cular, giving such an explanation or interpreta- 
tion of the Vienna note as might enable him to 
get back to his original position, and might save 
Russia from being committed and damaged by 
the concession, which, for the sake of peace, she 
had made. This circular, however, could make 
no real difference in the note itself; and, not- 
withstanding this circular, whatever the note 
really meant, it would have been just as binding 
upon Russia as any other note wiU be that may 
bo drawti up and agreed to at the end of the 
war. Although, however, this note was con- 
Kidered inadmissible, negotiations were con- 
tiiiued; aud at the conference at Olmutz, at 
which the Earl of Westmoreland was present 
the Emperor of Russia himself expressed his 
willingness to accept the Vienna note-not in 


the sense that Count Nesselrode had placed 
upon it, but in that whir-li the ainliassadors at 
Vienna declared to be its real meaning, and 
with such a clause as they should attacli to it, 
defining its real meaning. 

It is impossible from this fairly to doubt tlio ' 
sincerity of the desire for jK-aco nianifcsted by 
tlie Emperor of Russia. lie wouM acoejit tin' 
note prepared by the conference at Vienna, 
sanctioned by the cabinets in London and l“;tri-, 
and according to the interpretation put upon it 
by those by whom it liad been prepared— sucli 
interpretation to he defined in a clause, to be by 
them attached to the original note. But in the 
precise week in which these negotiations were 
proceeding apparently to a favourable conclu- 
sion, the Turkish council, consisting of a large 
nnmbcr of dignitaries of the Turkish empire — 
not one of whom, however, represented the 
Christian majority of the population of Turkey, 
but inspired by the fanaticism and desperation 
of the old hlohnnimedan party — assembled ; nnc., 
fearful that peace would be established, and 
that they would lose the great opportunity of 
dragging England and France into n war with 
their ancient enemy the Emperor of Russia, 
they came to a sudden resolution in favour of 
war; and in the very week in which Russia 
agreed to the Vienna note in the sense of the 
Vienna conference, the Tnrks declared war 
against Russia — the Turkish forces crossed the 
Danube, and began the war, involving England 
in an iuglorious and costly struggle, from which 
this Government and a succeeding Government 
may fail to extricate us. 

I differ very much from those gentlemen who 
condemn the Government for the tardy nature 
of their proceedings. I never said or thought 
that the Government was not honestly anxious 
for peace ; hut I believe, and indeed I know, 
that at an early period they’ committed them- 
selves and the country to a policy which left the 
issue of peace or war in other hands than their 
own— namely, in the hands of the Turks, the 
very last hands in which I am willing to trust 
the interests and the future of this country. In 
my opinion, the original blunder was committed 
when the Turks wei'e advised to resist and not 
to concede; and the second blunder was made 
when the Turks were supported in their rejec- 
tion of the Vienna note ; for the moment tho 
four powers admitted that their recommemla- 
tion was not necessarily to he accepted by tbo 
Porte, they put themselves entirely into Die 
hands of the Turk, and might be dragged ii.lo 
any depth of confusion aud war in which .that 
respectable individual might wish to involve 
them. 

The course taken by Turkey in beginning the 
war was against the strong advice of her allies ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the moment the step 
was taken, they turned round again, as in the 
ase of the Vienna note, and justiOM and do- 
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femleil her in the course she ha<l adopted, in 
defiance of the remonstrances they had ui^cd 
against it In his speech to*night, the noble 
lord [Lord J. Russell] has occupied some time 
in showing that Turkey was fully justified in 
declaring war. I should say nothing against 
that view, if Turkey were lighting on her own 
resources ; hut I maintain that, if she is in 
alliance with England and France, the opinions 
of those powers should at least have been heard, 
and that, in case of her refusal to listen to their 
counsel, they would have been justified in say- 
ing to her, “ If you persist in taking your own 
course, we cannot be involved in the difficulties 
to which it may give rise, but must leave you to 
take the consequences of your own acts.” But 
this was not said, and the result is, that we are 
dragged into a war by the madness of the Turk, 
which, but for the fatal blunders we have com- 
mitted, we might have avoided. 

There h.ave been three plans for dealing with 
this Turkish question, advocated by as many 
parties in this country. The first finds favour 
with two or three gentlemen who usually sit on 
the bench below me — with a considerable num- 
ber out of doors — and with a portion of the 
public press. These persons were anxious to 
have gone to war during last summer. They 
seem actuated by a frantic and bitter hostility 
to Russia, and, without considering the calami- 
ties in which they might involve this country, 
they have sought to urge it into a great war, as 
they imagined, on behalf of European freedom, 
and in order to cripple the resources of Russia. 

I need hardly say that I have not a particle of 
sympathy with that party, or with that policy. 

I think nothing can be more unwise than that 
party, and nothing more atrocious than their 
poUcy. But there was another cause recom- 
mended, and which the Government has fol- 
lowed. War delayed, but still certain— arrange- 
menU made which placed the issue of war in 
other hands than in those of the Government of 
this country- that is the policy which the 
Government has pursued, and in my opinion it 
is fatal to Turkey, and disastrous to England. 
There is a third course, and which I should 
have, aud indeed have all along, recommended 
—that war should have been avoided by the 
acceptance on the part of Turkey either of the 
last note of Prince Menchikoff, or of the Vienna 
note • or, if Turkey would not consent to either, 
that then she should have been allowed to enter 
into the war alone, and England and France— 
supposing they had taken, and continued to 
take the same view of the interests of Western 
Europe which they have hitherto takeii-imght 
liave stood aloof until the time when there 
appeared some evident d.anger of the war bemg 
.uttled on terms destructive of the balance of 
power; and then they might have come in, and 
!,ave in-sisted on a different ^ottlemeot I wouM 
either have allowed or compelled furktj to 


yield, or would have insisted on her carrying 
on the war alone. 

The question is, whether the advantages both 
to Turkey and England of avoiding war alto- 
gether, would have been less than those which 
are likely to arise from the policy which the 
Government has pursued? Now, if the noble 
lord the member for Tiverton is right in saying 
that Turkey is a growing power, and that she 
has elements of strength which unlearned per- 
sons like myself know nothing about ; surely no 
immediate, or sensible, or permanent mischief 
could have arisen to her from the acceptance of 
the Vienna note, which all the distinguished 
persons who agreed to it have declared to be 
perfectly consistent with her honour and inde- 
pendence. If she has been growing stronger 
and stronger of late years, surely she would 
have grown still stronger in the future, and 
there might have been a reasonable expectation 
that, whatever disadvantages she might have 
suffered for a time from that note, her growing 
strength would have enabled her to overcome 
them, while the peace of Europe might have 
been preserved. But suppose that Turkey is 
not a growing power, but that the Ottoman 
rule in Europe is tottering to its fall, I come to 
the conclusion that, whatever advantages were 
afforded to the Christian population of Turkey 
would have enabled them to grow more rapidly 
in numbers, in industry, in wealth, in intelli- 
gence, and in political power; and that, as they 
thus increased in influence, they would have 
become more able, in case any accident, whifh 
might not be far distant, occurred, to supplant 
the Mohammedan rale, and to establish them- 
selves in Constantinople as a Christian state, 
which, I think, every man who hears me will 
admit is infinitely more to be desired than that 
the Mohammedan power .should be permanently 
sustained by the bayonets of France and the 
fleets of England. Europe would thus have 
been at peace; for I do not think even the 
most bitter enemies of Russia believe that the 
Emperor of Russia intended last year, if the 
Vienna note or Prince Menchikoff’s last .and 
most moderate proposition bad been accepted, 
to have marched on Constantinople. Indeed, 
he had pledged himself in the most distinct 
manner to withdraw his troops at once from the 
principalities, if the Vienna note were accepted, 
and therefore in th.at case Turkey would have 
been delivered from the presence of the foe; 
peace would for a time have been secured to 
Europe; and the whole matter would have 
drifted on to its natural solution— which Ls, 
that the Mohammedan power in Europe should 
eventually succumb to the growing power of 
the Christian population of the Turki.sh terri- 
tories. 

The noble lord the member for London, and 
bis coUe.ague the noble lord the member for 
Tiverton, when they sneak of the aggrandise- 
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ment of Russia relatively to the rest of Europe, 
alwa-rs speak of the “ balance of power,” a 
terra* which it is not easy to define. It is a 
hackneyed term— a phrase to which it is diffi- 
cult to attach any definite meaning. I wish the 
noble lord would explain what is meant by the 
balance of power. In 1791 the whole Whig 
party repudiated the proposition that Turkey 
had anything to do with the balance of power. 
Mr Burke, in 1791, when speaking on that sub- 
ject, used the following language; “Ho bad 
never heard it said before, that tho Turkish 
empire was ever considered as any part of the 
balance of power in Europe. They had nothing 
to do with European policy ; they considereil 
themselves as wholly Asiatic. What bad these 
worse than savages to do with the powers of 
Europe, but to spread war, destruction, and 
pestilence among them ? The ministry and the 
policy which would give these people any 
weight in Eiirope, would deserve all the bans 
and curses of posterity. All that was holy in 
religion, all that was moral and humane, 
demanded an abhorrence of everything which 
tended to extend tho power of that cruel and 
wasteful empire. Any Christian power was to 
be preferred to these destructive savages." Mr 
Whitbread, on the same occasion, said: “Sup- 
pose the empress at Constantinople, and the 
Turks expelled from the European provinces, 
would toy unprejudiced man contend that by 
such an event mankind would not be largely 
benefited! Would any man contend that the 
expulsion of a race of beings whose abominable 
tyranny proscribed the arts, and literature, and 
everything that was good, and great, and 
amiable, wonld not conduce to the prosperity 
and happiness of tho world? He was convinced 
it would. This was an event with which tho 
paltry consideration of tho nice adjustment of 
tho balance in Europe was not to be put in 
competition, although he was a friend to that 
balance on broad and liberal principles. He 
abhorred the wretched policy which could enter- 
tain a wish that the most luxuriant part of the 
earth should remain desolate and miserable 
that a particular system might be maintained." 
And ilr Fox, when speaking of Mr Pitt’s sys- 
tern, said— and be it remembered that nobody 
is so great an authority with the noblo lord the 
member for London as Mr Pox, whose words I 
am now about to quota; “His [Ur Pitt’s] 
defensive system was wicked and absurd— that 
every country which appeared, ft-om whatever 
cause, to be growing great, should be attacked • 
that all the powers of Europe should be confined 
to the same precise situaUon in which this de- 
fensive system found them. ... Her 
[R^a;s] extent of territory, scanty revenue, 
and thm population made her power by no 
meaw fonnidable to us-a power whom we 
co^d neitter attack nor bo attacked by; and 
was the power against which we were golu" 


to wnr. Ov«-rtiiriiiii;-' lli.’ Oltoinun ciopiro he 
coiiwis'cd to be :iii argii!i.< ht of no we ight. The 
event was not probaidc; iiml if it sltniiM ha|>pe!i, 
it was more likely to be of .nlvantage th.an in- 
jurious to us.” 

It will prob.ibly he said tliat these v.-er- 
opinions held by geiitlenien v,lii> yat on that 
side of the House, and wlio were ready to advo- 
cate any course that might serve to dainni’e the 
ministers of the d.'iy. 1 should be .“ioiTy to 
think so, especially of a man whose public 
character is so nmeh to bo admired as that of 
Mr Fox ; but I will como to a much later period, 
and produce authority of a very similar kind. 
Many hon. members now in the House recollect 
the late Lord Holland, and they all know his 
sagacity and what bis authority was with tho 
party with which he was connected. What did 
he say ? Why, so late as tho year 1828, when 
this question was mooted in the House of Ijords, 
he said: “No, my Lords, I hope I shall never 
see — Qod forbid I ever should see — for tho pro- 
position would be scouted from one end of 
England to another— any preparations or any 
attempt to defend this our ‘ancient ally* from 
the attacks of its enemies. There was no 
arrangement made in that treaty for preserving 
the crumbling and hateful, or, os Mr Burke 
called it, that wasteful and disgusting empire 
of the Turks, from dismemberment and destruc- 
tion ; and none of tho powers who were parties 
to that treaty will ever, I hope, save the falling 
empire of Turkey from ruin.” 

I 1 hope it will not he supposed that I am ani- 
mated by any hostility to Turkey, in quoting 
sentiments aud language such as this, for I have 
as much sympath}’ with what is just towards 
that country’ as any other man can have ; but 
the question is, not what is just to Turkey, but 
what is just to this country, and what this 
House, os the depositary of the power of this 
country, has a right to do with regard to this 
most dangerous question. I am, therefore, at 
liberty to quote from the statesmen of 1791 and 
1828, the political fathers and authorities of tho 
! noble lord tho member for London, and to say, 
that if I hold opinions different from those held 
by the Government, I am, at least, not singular 
in those opinions, for I can quote great names 
and high authorities in support of the course I 
am taking. 

This “halanco of power" is in reality the 
hinge on which the whole question turns. But 
if that is so important as to be worth a sanguin- 
ary war, why did you not go to war with France 
when she seized upon Algiers ? That was a por- 
tion of Turkey not quite so distinct, it is true, 
as are the Danubian principalities ; but still 
Turkey had sovereign rights over Algiers. 
When, therefore. Franco seized on a largo por- 
tion of tho northern coast of Africa, might it 
not have been said that such an act tended to 
convert the Mediterranean into a French lake— 
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that Algiers lay next to Tunis, and that, having 
couqueredTunis, there would remain only TripoU 
between France and Alexandria, and that the 
“balance of power” was being destroyed by the 
aggrandisement of France 1 All this might 
have been said, and the Government might 
easily have plunged the country into war on 
that question. But happily the Government of 
that day had the good sense not to resist, and 
the result had not been disadvantageous to 
Europe ; this country had not suffered from ttie 
seizure of Algiers, and England and France had 
continued at peace. 

Take another case — the case of the United 
States. The United States waged war with 
Mexico — a war with a weaker state — in my 
opinion, an unjust and unnecessary war. If I 
had been a citizen of the American republic, I 
should have condemned that war ; but might it 
not have been as justly argued that, if we 
allowed the aggressive attacks of the Unitc<i 
States upon Mexico, her insatiable appetite 
would soon bo turned towards the north— to- 
wards the dependencies of this empire — and that 
the magnihcent colonies of the Canadas would 
soon fall a prey to the assaults of their rapacious 
neighbour ? But such arguments were not used, 
and it was not thought necessarj' to involve this 
country in a war for the support of Mexico, 
although the power that was attacking that 
country lay adjacent to their own dominions. 

If this phrase of the “balance of power” is to 
be always an argument for war, the pretence for 
war will never be wanting, and peace can never 
be secure. Let any one compare the power of 
this country with that of Austria now, and forty 
years ago. Will any one say that England, 
compared with Austria, is now three times as 
powerful as she was thirty or forty years ago ? 
Austria has a divided people, bankrupt finances, 
and her credit is so low that she cannot borrow 
a shilling out of her own territories; England 
has a united people, national wealth rapidly 
increa.sing, and a mechanical and productive 
power to which that of Austria is as nothing. 
Might not Austria complain that we have dis- 
turbed the “ balance of power ” because we are 
growing so much stronger from better govern- 
ment, from the greater union of our people, from 
the wealth that is created by the hard labour 
and skill of our population, and from the 
wonderful development of the mechanical re- 
sources of the kingdom, which is seen on every 
side * If this phrase of the “balance of power,” 
the meaning of which nobody can exactly make 
out is to be brought in on ©very occasion to 
stimulate this country to war, there is an end to 

all hope of permanent peace. 

There is, indeed, a question of a ba .ince of 
power” which this country might rcg^ird, if our 
sntlesmen hud a little less of those narrow views 
which they sometimes arrogantly impute to me ! 
and to those who think with me. If they could i 


get beyond those old notions which belong to 
the traditions of Europe, and cast their eyes as 
far westward as they are now looking eastward, 
they might there see a power growing np in its 
gigantic proportions, which will teach us before 
very long where the true “ balance of power” is 
to be found. This struggle may iudeed begin 
with Russia, but it may end with half the states 
of Europe ; for Austria and Prussia are just as 
likely to join with Russia as with Eugland and 
France, and probably much more so ; and we 
know not how long alliances which now appear 
very secure may remain so ; for the circum- 
stances in which the Government has involved 
us are of the most critical character, and we 
stand upon a mine which may explode any day. 
Give us seven years of this infatuated struggle 
upon which we are now entering, and let the 
United States remain at peace during that 
period, and who shall say what will then be the 
relative positions of the two nations? Have 
you read the reports of your own commissioners 
to the New York Exhibition? Do you compre- 
' heud what is the progress of that country, os 
exhibited in its tonnage, and exports, and im- 
ports, and manufactures, and in the develop- 
ment of all its resources, and the means of 
transit ? There has been nothing like it hitherto 
under the sun. The United States may profit 
to a lai^e extent by the calamities which will 
befall us ; whilst we, under the miserable and 
lunatic idea that we are about to set the worn- 
out Turkish empire on its legs, and permanently 
to sustain it against the aggressions of Russia, 
are entangled in a war. Our trade will decay 
and diminish— our people, suffering and discon- 
tented, as in all former periods of war, will 
emigrate in increasing numbers to a country 
whose wise policy is to keep itself free from 
the entanglement of European politics — to a 
country with whom rests the great question, 
whether Eugland shall, for any long time, 
retain that which she professes to value so 
highly— her great superiority in industry and 
at sea. 

This whole notion of the “balance of power" 
is a mischievous delusion which has come down 
to us from past times ; we ought to drive it 
from our minds, and to consider the solemn 
question of peace or war on more clear, more 
definite, and on far higher principles than any 
that are involved in the phrase the “balance of 
power." ^Vbat is it the Goveniment propose to 
do? Let us examine their policy as described 
in the message from the Crown, and in the 
address which has been moved to-night. As 1 
understand it, wo arc asked to go to war to 
maintain the "integrity and independence ol 
the Ottoman empire”— to curb the aggressiro 
power of Russia— aud to defend the interests of 
tliis country. 

These are the three great objects to which the 
efforts aud resources of this country ore to be 
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directed The noble lord the member for Lon- 
don is, I think, the author of the phrase “ the 
integritj' and independence” of Turkey. If I am 
not mistaken, ho pledged himself to this more 
than a year ago, when he wa- Sccretarj' of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in a letter to somebody at 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne, in answer to an address 
from certain enthusiasts in that town, who ex- 
horted the Government to step in for the sap- 
port of the Ottoman empire. But what is the 
condition of that empire at this moment ? I 
have already described to tlie House what it 
would have been if my policy bad been adopted 
—if the thrice-modified note of Prince ilenclii- 
knff had been accepted, or if the Vienna note 
had been assented to by the Porte. But what 
is it now under the protection of the noble lord 
and hb colleagues 1 At the present moment 
there are no less than three foreign armies on 
Ihirkish soil ; there are 100,000 Russian troops 
m Bulgaria ; there are armies from England and 
France approaching the Dardanelles, to entrench 
themselves on Turkish territory, and to return 
nobody knows when. All this can hardly con- 
tribute to the “independence” of any country. 
But more than this : there are insurrections 
springing up in almost every Turkish province, 
and insurrections which must, from the nature 
of the Turkish government, widely extend ; and 
it is impossible to describe the anarchy which 
must prevail, inasmuch as the control heretofore 
exercised by the Government to keep the peace 
is now gone, by the withdrawal of its troops to 
the banks of the Danube ; and the licence and 
demoralisation engendered by ages of bad govern- 
ment will be altogether unchecked. In addition 
to these complicated horrors, there are 200,000 
men under arms ; the state of their finances is 
already past recovery ; and the allies of Turkey 
are making demands upon her far beyond any- 
thing that was required by Russia herself. Can 
anything be more destructive of the “ integrity 
and independence” of Turkey than the policy of 
the noble lord 1 

I have seen only this day a letter in the Tivies 
from its correspondent at Constantinople, which 
states that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and one 
of the pashas of the Porte hod spent a whole 
night in the attempt to arrange concessions 
which her allies had required on behalf of the 
Christian population of Turkey. The Christians 
are to he allowed to hold landed property ; the 
capiUtion tax b to be aholbhed— for they are 
actually contending for the abolition of that 
which the hon. member for Aylesbury [Mr 
Layard] says is a positive benefit to those upon 
whom it is imposed ; and the evidence of Chris- 
tians is to be admitted into courts of justice. 
But the Times' correspondent asks. What b the 
use of a decree at Constantinople, which will 
have no effect in the provinces t for the judees 
am Turks of the old school, and they will have 
Uttio sympathy with a change under which a 


Christian in a court of jn'-ticc in niaOe oqnal 
with his master th<* Turlc. Ttiis rf>rry>i‘Ou<Wnt 
<lcscrit>cs what Turkey r'*ally v.Mut i— not three 
foreign armies on her soil, ni>r jinyoth'T tliing 
which our Governineat is ahoiit to Ih-r, I nit 
a pure executive, a h* It^r linaiu i.il :i«liiiiiiiHlrn- 
tioi), and sensible laws;*' ainl it nni-t 
nutted that the true wants of tin? country an* 
not likely soon to be supplied. 

Now, so far as regards I’nrkey and 

the integrity and inih pcmlcncc of tliat 
empire, I put it seriously to the House — Do y<ai 
believe that if the Govcrniucnt atnl I<ord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe bad ad>iscd Turkey to accept 
the last note of Prince MoncliikolT, a note so 
little different from the others, offered before 
and since, that it was impossible to discover in 
what the distinction consisted ; or if the Govern- 
ment had insisted on Turkey accepting, os the 
condition of their co-operation, the Vienna note, 
cither as at first proposed by the conference, or 
with the explanatory definitions with which the 
Emperor of Russia at Olnmtz offered to accept 
it, that they would have injured the ** integrity 
and independence ” of Turkey ? Nay, I will not 
insult you by asking whether, under such cir* 
cumstances, that ** integrity and independence’* 
would not have been a thousand times more 
secure than it is at this hour 7 If that be trnc, 
then the •‘balance of power” theory has been 
entirely overthrown by the policy of the Govern- 
ment, for no one will argue that Turkey will 
conm out of her present dillicultiee more able to 
cope with the power of Russia than she was 
before. With her finances hopelessly exhausted, 
will she ever again he able to raise an army of 
200,000 menl But there are men, and I sus- 
pect there are statesmen in this ‘country, and 
men in office, too, who believe that Turkey will 
not be Turkey at the end of this war— that she 
cannot come out of it an Ottoman power — that 
such a convulsion has been created, that while 
we are ready to contend with half the world to 
support the •‘integrity and independence*’ of 
the Ottoman empire, there will shortly bo no 
Ottoman empire to take the benefit of the 
enormous sacrifices we are about to make* 

But we are undertaking to repress and to curb 
Russian aggression* These are catching words ; 
they have been amplified in newspapers, and 
have passed from mouth to mouth, and have 
semd tp blind the eyes of multitudes wholly 
ignorant of the details of this (question* If 
Turkey has been in danger from the side of 
Russia heretofore, will she not bo in fur greater 
danger when the war is over ? Russia is always 
there. You do not propose to dismember 
Russia, or to blot out her name from the map, 
and her history from the records of Europe. 
Russia will he always there — ahvays powerful, 
always watchful, and actuated by the same 
motives of ambition, either of influence or of 
territory, which arc supposed to have moved 
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her in past times. What, then, do you propose 
to do ? and how is Turkey to be secured I Will 
you make a treaty with Bussia, and force con« 
ditions upon her? But if so, what security 
liave you that one treaty will be more binding 
than another? It is easy to find or make a 
reason for breaking a treaty when it is the in* 
terest of a country to break it. 

I recollect reading a statement made by the 
illustrious Washington when it was proposed to 
land a French army in North America, to assist 
the colonies in overthrowing the yoke of this 
country. Washington was afraid of them — he 
did not know whether these allies, once landed, 
might not be os difficult to get rid of as the 
English troops he was endeavouring to expel ; 
for, said he, “ whatever may be the convention 
entered into, my experience teaches me that 
nations and governments rarely abide by con* 
ventions or treaties longer than it is their in- 
terest to do so.” So you may make a treaty 
with Bussia ; but if Bussia is still powerful and 
ambitions — as she certainly will be — and if 
Turkey is exhausted and enfeebled by the war — 
as she certainly will be— then I want to know 
what guarantee you have, the moment the re- 
sources of Bussia have recovered from the utmost 
degree of humiliation and exhaustion to which 
you may succeed in reducing her, that she will 
not again insist on terms with Turkey infinitely 
more perilous than those you have ruined 
Turkey by urging her to refuse f It is a delu- 
sion to suppose you can dismember Bnssia— 
that yon can blot her from the map of Europe— 
that you can take guarantees from her, as some 
seem to imagine, as easily as you take bail from 
an offender, who would otherwise go to prison 
for three months. England and France cannot 
do this with a stroke of the pen, and the sword 
will equally fail if the attempt be made. 

But I come now to another point. How are 
the interests of England involved in this ques- 
tion. This is, after all, the great matter which 
we, the representatives of the people of England, 
have to consider. It is not a question of sympa- 
thy with any other state. I have sympathy 
with Turkey ; I have sympathy with the .serfs of 
Bussia ; I have sympathy with the people of 
Hungary, whose envoy the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Tiverton refused to see, and the over- 
throw of whose struggle for freedom by the 
armies of Bussia ho needlessly justified in this 
Hou.se ; I have sympathy with the Italians, sub- 
jects of Austria, Naples, and the Pope ; I have 
sympathy with the three millions of slaves in the 
United States ; but it is not on a question of 
sympathy that I dare involve this country, or 
any other country, in a war which must cost an 
incalculable amount of treasure and of blood. 
It is not my duty to make this country the 
knight-errant of the human race, and to take 
upon herself the protection of the thousand 
millions of human beings who have been per- 


mitted by the Creator of all things to people 
this planet 

I hope no one will assume that I would invito 
— that is the phrase which has been used — the 
aggressions of Bussia. If I were a Bussian, 
speaking in a Bussian Parliament, I should de- 
nounce any aggression upon Turkey, as I now 
blame the policy of our oivn Government ; and 
I greatly fear I should find myself in a minority, 
as I now find myself in a minority on this ques- 
tion. But it has never yet been explained how 
the interests of this country are involved in the 
present dispute. We are not going to fight for 
tariffs, or for markets for our exports. In 1791 
Mr Grey argued that, as our imports from Bussia 
exceeded £1,000,000 sterling, it was not desir- 
able that we should go to war with a country 
trading with ns to that amount. In 1853 Bussia 
exported to this country at least £14,000,000 
sterling, and that fact affords no proof of the 
increasing barbarism of Bussia, or of any dis- 
regard of her o^vn interests as respects the de- 
velopment of her resources. What has passed 
in this House since the opening of the present 
session ? We had a large surplus revenue, and 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer is on ambitious 
chancellor. I have no hope in any statesman 
who has no ambition ; he can have no great 
object before him, and bis career will be un- 
marked by any distinguished services to his 
country. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
office, doubtless he hoped, by great services to 
his country, to build np a reputation such os a 
man may labour for and live for. Every man in 
this House, even those most opposed to him, 
acknowledged the remarkable capacity which he 
displayed during the lost session, and the coun- 
try has set its seal to this— that his financial 
measures, in the remission and readjostment of 
taxation, were worthy of the approbation of the 
great body of the people. The right hon. gentle- 
man has been blamed for his speech at Manches- 
ter, not for making the speech, but because it 
differed from the tone of the speech made by the 
noble lord his colleague in office at Greenock. 

I observed that difference. There can ho no 
doubt that there has been, and that there is 
now, a great difference of opinion in the cabinet 
on this Eastern Question. It could not be other- 
wise ; and Government has gone on from one 
step to another; they have drifted— to use the 
happy expression of Lord Clarendon to describe 
what is so truly unhappy— they have drifted 
from a state of peace to a state of war ; and to 
no member of the Government could this state 
of things be more distressing than to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for it dashed from him 
the hopes he entertained that session after 
session, os trade extended and the public re- 
venue increased, be would find himself the bene- 
ficeut dispenser of blessings to the poor, and 
indeed to all classes of Ibe people of this king- 
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dom. ^Vhe^e is the surpins now ? No man 
dare even ask for it, or for any portion of it. 

Here is my right hoE. friend and colleague, 
who is resolved on the abolition of the news- 
paper stamp. I can hardly imagine a more 
important subject than that, if it be desirable 
for the people to be instructed in their social 
and political obligations ; and yet my right hon. 
friend has scarcely the courage to ask for the 
abolition of that odious tax. I believe, indeed, 
that my right hon. friend has a plan to submit 
to tbe Chancellor by which the abolition of the 
stamp may be accomplished without sacrifice to 
the Exchequer, hot that I will not go into at 
present But this year’s surplus is gone, and 
next year’s surplus is gone with it ; and you 
have already passed a bill to double tbe income- 
tax. And it is a mistake to suppose that you 
will obtain double the sum by simply doubling 
the tax. Many persons make an average of their 
incomes, and make a return accordingly. Tbe 
average will not be sustained at the bidding of 
Parliament ; and profits that were considerable 
last year, will henceforth show a great diminu- 
tion, or will have vanished altogether. I men- 
tion this for the benefit of the country gentle- 
men, because it is plain that real property, 
lands, and houses, must bear the bunlcn of this 
war ; for I will , undertake to say, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will prefer to leave that 
bench, and will take his seat in some other 
quarter of the House, rather than retrace the 
steps which Sir Robert Peel took in 1842. He 
is not the promoter of this war; his speeches 
have shown that he is anxious Sot peace, and 
that he hoped to be a minister who would dis- 
pense fiscal blessings by lessening the taxes of 
the people ; and I do not believe the right hon. 
gentlemen will consent to he made the instru- 
ment to reimpose upon the country the excise 
duties which have been repealed, or the import 
duties which in past times inflicted such enor- 
mous injury upon trade, Tbe property-tax is 
the lever, or the weapon, with which the pro- 
prietors of lands and houses in this kingdom will 
have to support the “ integrity and independ- 
ence " of the Ottoman empire. Gentlemen, I 
congratulate you, that every man of you has a 
Turk upon his shoulders. 

The hon. member for Aylesbury spoke of 
our “triumphant position ’’—the position in 
which the Government has placed us by pledg- 
ing this country to support the Turks. I see 
no^g like a triumph in the fact, that in 
nddaUon to our many duties to our own country 
we have accepted the defence of twenty millions 

Vi® "hose be- 

but, I believe, not for their benefit, we are 
about to sacrifice the blood and treasure of Eng- 

cSd.«i- t” penalties and other 

^ “hout the 

. because, as the noble lord [Lor^ 
John Russell] is aware, I do not tegwd. it w an 


unmixed blessing. But I tl,lnk ever. hon. gentle- 
men opposite will a«lii;it that it wouM be well if 
the representation of Uio people in tliis House 
were iu a more satisfactory state, an.i that it is 
unfortunate th.at we .ire not iiurinilU .l, calmly, 
and with mutu.*!! good feeling, to ron-i.I.-r Hie 
question, undisturbed by the tliuinlrr of ai tilkn 
and undismayed by tho disastor.s which an? in- 
separable from a state of wnr. 

With regard to trade, I can spe-ak witli some 
authority as to the state of things 'n Lancashire. 
The Russian trade is not only at an end, but it 
is made an olTence against tho law to deal with 
any of our customers in Russia. The German 
trade is most injuriously affected by the un- 
certainty which prevails on tho Continent of • 
j Europe. The Levant trade, a very important 
branch, is almost extinguished in the present 
I slate of affairs in Greece, Turkey in Europe, 

I and SjTia. All property in trade is diminishing 
in value, whilst its burdens are increasing. The 
funds have fallen in value to the amount of 
about £120,000,000 sterling, and railway pro- 
perly is quoted at about £80,000,000 less than 
was the case a year ago. I do not pretend to 
ask the hon. member for Aylesbury [Mr Layar*!] 
to put these losses, these great destructions of 
property, against the satisfaction be feels at the 
“triumphant position” at which we have 
arrived. He may content himself with the 
dream that we are supporting tho "integrity 
and independence ” of Turkey, though I doubt 
. whether bringing three foreign armies on her 
soil, raising insurrection in her provinces, and 
hopelessly exhausting her finances, is a rational 
mode of maintaining her os an independent 
power. 

But we are sending out 80,000 troops to Tur- 
key, and in that number are not included the 
men serving on board the fleets. Here are 
80,000 lives 1 There is a thrill of horror some- 
times when a single life is lost, and we sigh at 
the loss of a friend, or of a casual acquaintance 1 
But here wo are in danger of losing— and I give 
the opinions of military men and not my own 
merely— 10,000, or it may he 20,000 lives, that 
may be sacrificed in this struggle. I have never 
pretended to any sympathy for tbe military 
profession— hut I have sympathy for my fellow, 
men and fellow-countrymen, wherever they may 
be. I have heard very melancholy accounts of 
the scenes which have been witnessed in the 
separation from families occasioned by this 
expedition to the East But it will he said, 
and probably the noble lord the member for 
Tiverton will say, that it is a jnst war, a glori- 
ous war, and that I am full of morbid senti- 
mentality, and have introduced topics not 
worthy to be mentioned in Parliameut. But 
these are matters affecting tho happiness of the 
homes of England, and we, who are the repre- 
sentatives and guardians of those homes, when 
the grand question of war is before us. shonM 
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kDow at least that we have a case— that success 
is probable— and that an object is attainable, 
commensurate with the cost of war. 

There is another point which gives me some 
anxiety. You are boasting of au alliance with 
France. Alliances are dangerous things. It is 
an alliance with Turkey that has diawn us into 
this war. I would not advise alliances with any 
nation, but I would cultivate friendship with 
all nations. I would have no alliance that 
might drag us into measures which it is neither 
our duty nor our interest to undertake. By 
our present alliance with Turkey, Turkey can- 
not make peace without the consent of England 
and France; and by this boasted alliance with 
France we may find oui-selves involved in great 
dilRculties at some future period of these trans- 
actions. 

I have endeavoured to look at the whole of 
this question, and I declare, after studying the 
correspondence which has been laid on the table 
— knowing what I know of Russia and of Tur- 
key — seeing what I see of Austria and of Prussia 
— feeling the enormous perils to which this 
country is now exposed, I am amazed at the 
course which the Government have pursued, and 
I am horrified at the results to which their 
policy must inevitably tend. I do not say this 
in any spirit of hostility to the Government. I 
have never been hostile to them. I have once 
or twice felt it my duty to speak, with some 
degree of sharpness, of particular members of 
the administnation, but I suspect that in private 
they would admit that my censure was merited. 
But I have never entertained a party hostility 
to the Government. I know something of the 
difficulties they have had to encounter, and I 
have no doubt that, in taking office, they acted 
in as patriotic a spirit as is generally expected 
from members of this House. So long as their 
course was one which I could support, or even 
excuse, they have had ray support. But this is 
not an ordinary question ; it is not a question of 
reforming the University of Oxford, or of 
abolishing “ministers' money” in Ireland; the 
matter now before us affects the character, the 
policy, and tlie vital interests of the empire; 
and when I think the Government have com- 
mitted a grievous— it may he a fatal— error, I 


am bound to tell them so. 

I am told, indeed, that the war is popular, 
and that it is foolish and eccentric to oppose it. 
I doubt if thew-ar is very popular in this House. 
But as to what is, or has been popular, I may 
ask, what was more popular than the American 
War? There were persons lately living in 
Jlanchester who had seen the recruiting parly 
coin-- through the principal streets of that city, 
Lon, named by the parochial clergy m f,.ll 
canonicals, exhorting the people to enlist to 
put down the rebels in the American colonies. 
Where is now the popularity ot that disastrous 
and disgraceful war, and who is Ihe man to 


defend it ? But if hon. members will turn to 
the correspondence between George III. and 
Lord North on the subject of that war, they 
will find that the king’s chief argument for 
continuing the war was, that it would be dis- 
Lonourable in him to make peace so long as the 
war was popular w’ith the people. Again, what 
war could be more popular than the French 
war? Has not the noble lord [Lord John 
Russell] said, not long ago, in this House, that 
peace was rendered difficult, if not impossible, 
by the conduct of the English press in 1803? 
For myself, I do not trouble myself whether 
my conduct in Parliament is popular or not. I 
care only that it shall be wise and just as re- 
gards the permanent interests of my country, 
and I despise from the bottom of my heart the 
man who speaks a word in favour of this war, 
or of any war which he believes might have 
been avoided, merely bec-nuse the press and a 
portion of the people urge the Government to 
enter into it. 

I recollect a passage of a distinguished French 
writer and statesman, which bears strongly upon 
our present position, he says: “The country 
which can comprehend and act npon the lessons 
which God has given it in the past events of its 
history, is secure in the most imminent crisis of 
iU fate.” The past events of our history have 
taught me that the intervention of this country 
in European wars is not only unnecessary, but 
calamitous; that we have rarely come out of 
such intervention having succeeded in the ob- 
jects we fought for ; that a debt of £800,000,000 
sterling has been incurred by the policy which 
the noble lord approves, app-arently for no other 
rc.nson than that it dates from tlie time of 
William III. ; and that not debt alone has been 
incurred, but that we have left Europe at least 
as much in chains as before a single effort was 
made by us to rescue her from tyranny. I 
believe, if this country, seventy years ago, had 
adopted the principle of non-intervention in 
every case where her interests were not directly 
and obviously affected, we should have been 
saved from much of the p.nuperism and brutal 
crime by which the kingdom is overrun. This 
country might have been a garden, and every 
person who treads its soil might have been 
sufficiently educated. We should indeed have 
had less of military glory. Wo should have 
had neither Trafalgar nor Waterloo; but we 
should h-ive set the high example of a Christian 
nation, free in its institutions, courteous aad 
just in its conduct tow.irds all foreign states, 
and resting its policy on tlie unchangeable 
foundation of Christian morality. 

THE BURIAI-S BILL.* 

It is admitted that the parochial burial-ground 
is intended for the service of all the inhabitants 

• l>oliverc<l io the House of CommoDs, April 21, 1^75- 
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of the parish, aod that all have a right to use it 
when they go to bury their friends. Generally 
speaking, the parochial burial-ground has been 
created at the cost, and is maintained at the 
expense of the parish. I know lion, members 
will say no, but, at any rate, up to the time of 
the abolition of the church-rates, the burial- 
grounds were provided and supported by the 
parish. I pre.siime that all the burial-grounds 
that were in existence before the passing of the 
Church-rates Abolition Bill were established at 
the cost of the parish, and therefore now are — 
as they all are indeed by a law — the property of 
tlio p-arish, and I am sure that hon. gentlemen 
oj'po.silo know that at the present time, not- 
withstanding the abolition of church-rates, 
tliere are thousands of Dissenters in this country 
who contribute Toliintarily and constantly to 
the support both of the churches and the paro- 
chial graveyards. Therefore I have a right to 
say that these are grounds in a’hich the par- 
ishioners generally are pecuniarily interested. 

Hon. gentlemen opposite say that every par- 
ishioner has a right to be buried there, hut only 
under the service of the Church of England, 
Now, it is quite open to persons if they like to 
dis.sent from the service of the Church of England. 
About half of the population of England and 
Wales have dissented, and, I think, that is a 
considerable matterwhen you are discussing this 
question. It is quite reasonable to expect and 
understand that nonconformists shonld prefer 
at a time like that of burial, and for a service of 
that nature, some other service and ceremony 
than that authorised by the Esteblished Church. 
On the other hand, hon. members opposite say 
that they should have no service at aR But 
there are some who dislike that service, aod are 
still of opinion that it is better to have some 
service rather than none, not for the sake of the 
dead— I hope no nonconformist, indeed, I am 
sure no nonconformist is so superstitious as to 
believe that— but for the sake of the living and 
those who surround the graves. Why is it that 
you impose this task! You admit that the 
^veyard IS that of the parish, and that the 
body is that of a parishioner whom only last 
weekyou metinyourvillage, or8treet,orgarden 

You propose that he should be buried in the 

tain conations are observed; and, first of all, 
riut he shalUave a service read over him which 
WM oMmned two or three hundred yeare ago 
and which, I am willing to admit, is^verv &i’ 

atV 

for which in pasttimL mv «« 

persecution — they have Jl s«ffered 

viiBjr uave aU been buried like 


dogs, if that phrase he a jii>t one. Hut, 1 ask, 
if half the population cnt< itain tliia opinion, 
why is it that they should have this test iinposcdt 
You have abolished the tc.sta for ofiii c, an<l why 
is it that when the body of a man conies to he 
interred, and bis friends ask that this sliall he 
done decently and solemnly, you say ho shall 
not be interred here, even though his family, his 
parents, and his children may have been buried 
here, unless there is performed the service which 
we prescribe or no service at all. I would ask this 
question of hon. gentlemen opposite— "Whyhave 
you abolished tests in so many coses and yet 
adhere to this?” for it is no other than a test. 
Take the case of my own sect We have no 
baptism— we do not think it necessary. We 
have no ordered or stated service over the dead 
—we don’t think it necessary. When a funeral 
takes place in my sect the body is borne with 
every decency and solemnity to the grave side ; 
the cofBn is laid by the side of the grave ; and 
the family and friends and mourners stand 
around; they are given some fixed time — five 
minutes, ton minutes, or even longer — for that 
private and solemn meditation to which the 
grave invites the most unthinking and the most 
frivolous. If any one there felt it his duty 
to offer a word of exhortation ho is at liberty to 
offer it, and if be feels that he can bow the 
and offer a prayer to Heaven, not for the dead, 
but for those who stand around the grave, or 
for the comfort of the widow, and for the succour 
and fatherly care of the children, that prayer is 
offered. Well, but if this were done in one of 
your graveyards ; if it were to happen that a 
member of my sect were about to be interred in 
one of your graveyards, or a Wesleyan, or an 
, Independent, or a Baptist, and some Qod-fearing 
and good man came forward to offer up a wonl 
of exhortation, and, falling on bis knees, offered 
up a prayer. Is there one of you in this House, 
is ^ere one of your clergymen who dare, in the 
sight of Heaven, condemn that act or attempt to 
interfere with it by course of law. I say, reduced 
to a special case like this, the proposition is 
simply monstrous and intolerable, and the time 
will come when the people of this country will 
not believe that it ever was sincerely discussed 
in the English House of Commons. Well, what 
IS wanted by the preamble of this bill and the 
nonconformists of this country is, that Wesley- 
ans, or Independents, or Baptists, or members of 
my own sect, should bo permitted to enter the 
parochial graveyards, and to conduct what is 
commonly called a service, hut which la merely 
a funeral ceremony on the principle which I 
have described, I admit that there is no written 
or printed form; but what does it signify 
whether there is a printed or an extemporary 
utterance of the heart on a solemn occasion like 
this. Without harm to the Church of England, 
but with great benefit to all Cbristian teaching, 
such a system might be wisely adopted by the 
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country. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
seems to think that a great grierance might 
happen, and that the feelings of ministers of the 
Church of England might be harassed. Well, 
no doubt if men have feelings of this kind nur- 
tured by preference and monopoly, the time will 
come when these feelings will have to subside, 
or suffer something like discomfort. What is 
the case in Scotland ? Last July I was in the 
graveyard of Lochnagar, and seeing a grave- 
stone there I went to see what the inscription 
was upon it. I found it was the tomb of a 
minister who had been in the parish before the 
Disruption in 1843. After the Disruption the 
minister who seceded became the minister of 
the Free Church in the very same p.arish. At 
the end of his career he was buried, and he was 
buried alongside the very minister who succeeded 
him in the parish in which he was originally 
settled. In Scotland they know no difference of 
this kind. Hon. members may get up and say 
that in Scotland they care not about these things 
because their ground is not — what do they call 
it? — “consecrated” — because the ground is not 
consecrated. In Scotland they do not care 
about these things. May I tell hon. members 
opposite what is the course which the Scotch 
take in regard to the Episcopal Church? You 
have Scotch bishops and a Scotch clergy, and 
Scotchmen who are Episcopalians, and they are 
allowed in a Presbyterian churchyard to bury 
their dead, and to read the Episcopalian service. 
In Ireland it has been thought necessary to 
abolish the eiclusive system, and if this be so, 
and if in Scotland Episcopalians are treated so 
liberally and justly, why are the nonconform- 
ists in England not treated likewise ? 

I appeal to the three or four hundred gentle- 
men in this House, all of whom, I presume, I 
belong to the Established Church of England, 
and I will ask them why they consider it neces- 
sary to reject a bill like this. The right hon. j 
gentleman the Secretary for the Home Depart- ^ 
ment, said he did not object to the principle of 
the bill, and during the time the right hon. 
gentleman has held a seat in the House I con- 
sider he has always held views somewhat more 
liberal and in advance of his friends. The Home 
Secretary is willing to adopt something of the 
kind proposed in the bill, but which should be 
less hurtful to the feelings of the Church. I am 
sorry, however, that the right hon. gentleman, 
having made that admission, did not tell us in 
the course of his speech some mode by which 
this could be accomplished. If the right hon. 
gentleman could deal with the subject in a way 
which would be satisfactory, I am sure my hon. 
and learned friend will give him every assist- 
ance he can, even to the extent probably of 
withdrawing this bilk 

There is only one other observation I desire to 
make, and it is to aUude to another point which 
bears upon the one under consideration. All 


the feelings expressed to-day I have heard and 
seen expressed twenty times since I have been 
in Parliament, on the subject of church-rates. 
Hon, members opposite know what they pro- 
phesied, and what has been fulfilled. We are 
told that all the churches are falling to decay, 
and all the churchyards and eveiyt^g in con- 
nection with the Church would suffer if the 
church-rates were abolished. T, however, believe 
at this moment there never was a time since the 
Church of England existed when churches and 
churchyards were kept in such admirable order 
as they are now. There never was a time when 
so many churches were being repaired and 
rebuilt, and new ones erected, since the time 
when people were first compelled to subscribe 
for them. There can be no doubt that the volun- 
tary efforts of the people have done more for the 
Church of England than any law that this Parlia- 
' ment can discuss. You may say that I cannot 
place myself in the position of a Churchman, but 
, I wll tell you this, that if you would deal with 
nonconformists with more consideration, more 
condescension, more Christian kindness, more 
liberality in matters of this sort, I suspect you 
would find that the strength of the Church 
would not he lessened but increased ; that the 
hostility would be lessened, and that there would 
be a general subsidence of the something like 
animosity which must to some extent always 
prevail where there is a favoured and Established 
Cliurch. This is a political question, as church- 
rates was a political question. Churchmen in the 
country, however, wherever wc meet them, do not 
discuss this question os it was discussed in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is more political, and these are 
made questions of party ; and inquestionsof party, 
and in party discussions, I am afraid sometimes 
common sense, and very often Christian thought 
and Christian liberality, are almost entirely for- 
gotten. If we can get rid of party and consider the 
question as men anxious for the welfare, not only 
of the Church, but of noncouformists anxious for 
that brotherly kindness and that peace which is 
inculcated in all of us by the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, the House will have no difficulty in 
reading a second time by a larger m^’ority the 
hill now before It. 

[^Vhen the House divided there was a mjy ority 
of 14 against the second reading.] 

PEACE AND WAR. 

[An address given at Llandudno, November 22, 
1876, at the close of a lecture on “ International 
Arbitration," delivered by the Rev. W. Glover, 
Manchester, in St George’s Hall.] 

It gave me great pleasure two or three days 
ago to see on the walls of your town a placard 
announcing that 5Ir Glover was about to coma 
amongst you to deliver a lecture upon the 
momentous question of peace and war, and I 
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received— I don’t know whether it was a depuU- 
tion or not-but I had an inlerview with three 
of your townsmen, much respected and in- 
fluential amongst you, who did me the honour 
of asking me to attend this meeting, and to add 
whatever I might be able to add to the argu- 
ments which would he brought before you by 
the lecturer. 1 could not well resist the urgent ^ 
invitation which was offered me. I am not, as > 
you know, what is called a resident of Llan- 
dudno, but I have been hero almost every year 
for more than twenty years past, and I felt that 
I had something like a special interest in tho 
people amongst whom 1 bad spent so much 
time during many months in the year. I was 
labouring under serious and prolonged illness 
during one visit which my family paid to this 
place ; we were struck by a very heavy and griev- 
ous affliction. These things dwell in memory, 
and they strengthen and deepen the interest 
which they feel, and which I feel, for everything 
connected with the interests of this town. And 
1 may say that 1 have watched its growth and 
its increasing prosperity with as much interest 
as if 1 had been settled permanently amongst 
you. And when 1 look at the position of our 
town and its beautiful bay, when I look around 
and see the beauties of our locality, when I 
remember how near you are to all the finest 
scenery of this glorious North Wales, and when 
I observe and eiyoy the beauty of our climate, 
which in winter, I believe, is not surpassed by 
that of any other place in the United Kingdom, 
and when I remember all the courtesy and all 
the kind attention which I have met, I am free 
to say that I have great faith in your future, 
and I hope and believe that your growth and 
prosperity will be continued, and will be lasting. 

The lecture which we have heard— and which, 

I am afraid, the modesty of Mr Glover has in- 
duced him, because I was to follow him, to cut 
shorter than he would otherwise have done— is 
one which has interested me very much, and I 
think it is well timed. For there could scarcely 
he a period within our recollection- not more 
than one or two, I think-when questions of 
greater importance were stirring the minds of 
the people from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. It is to me astounding when I look back 
and see what has been the error and the folly 
into which the people of this country have been 
led in time past upon the question of war. We 
live in two considerable islands— Great Britain 
and Ireland. We are separated from the Ckm- 
tment by a sea passage, which in itself is a great 
defence* and we have been for about three bun- 
y^ nnassaUed. and beheve, with our 
popi^n, and our wealth, and onr means, and 
n “* P*acticaUy mom unassaU- 

Idngdom in the 

“ * peiSthat does'n^t 
go back beyond tho lifetime of persons mw 


liviog, two f>f iiioncy in war, 

all of winch, I hvlic-vc, nn^lit with h<iUoiir have 
been avoided, and in or rx^ U'sivi' arma- 

ments in preparing for war. Mr Glover has 
referred to the fifty millions which we are epcml- 
iug every year — oue^half of it paying the iut«*re.st 
of money borrowed to carry on wars in 
time, and the other lialf spent annually on tlie 
army and navy for the i)iiri»oses of supposed 
defence, or for purposes of war iu which we 
may be hereafter involvecL Mr Glover quotc>l 
an expression of Lord Russell’s, that ho doubted 
whether there bad been any war during the lost 
hundred years that might not have been avoided 
without any sacrifice of the interests or honour 
of this country, by those reasonable concessions 
which we are constantly making amongst each 
other as individuals, and which would bo in no 
degree injurious or dishonourable if made be* 
tween nations, 

A hundred years ago-^jost a hundred years 
ago this very year — this country was engaged in 
a war with the colonies now forming the United 
States of America* What happen^ when that 
war was over } A change of opinion eitraordin* 
ary — no, not extraordinary, for it always takes 
place — but a change of opinion very remarkable* 
Whilst the war was going on, people In many 
parts of the country were In favour of it, and 
the king and his ministers were doggedly deter* 
mined to continue the war* But a few years 
after it was over, everybody condemned it, and 
now, probably, there is no single man in this 
countrj% of any political party, however be* 
nighted, however ignorant, however positive, 
however unteacbable, who would not condemn 
the folly and wickedness of that war with the 
American colonies* Well, but that war was 
supposed to have cost this country close upon 
one hundred millions of money, and it left 
between the inhabitants of these colonies— 
grown now to be a great nation, even greater in 
numbers than this, so far as the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland may be counted — it 
left feelings of anger and bitterness which are 
now only slowly passing away from amongst us. 
But after the Americau War was over only a few 
years, we eng^^cd in another and still greater 
end more prolonged struggle with the republic 
of France ; and the reason we went into war 
with France was because France was a republic, 
and held opinions supposed to be dangerous to 
the monarchy and aristocracy of this country ; 
and that war was continued afterwards for the 
overthrow of the Emperor Napoleon, and con* 
eluded, after about twenty-two years’ existence. 
The cost to this country, I dare say, all told, 
was a thousand millions sterling ; and yet now 
everybo^— nobody more than Lord Ruasell*— 
everybody, or almost everybody, condemns that 
war ; and 1 believe that by greater moderation 
and greater wisdom, on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the press and the people of this 
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country, it might have been avoided. It left us 
with five hundred millions of debt accumulated, 
in addition to the previous debts, during the 
continuance of that one single but prolonged 
struggle. We condemned, as I said, the Ameri- 
can War a few years after it was over ; I mean 
that your forefathers did. Our fathers con- 
demned the French war not long after it was 
over ; and since then we have had another war 
of great magnitude, bnt not of very long con- 
tinuance, to which Mr Glover has referred, 
which generally goes by the name of the Crimean 
War — war with Russia— the main portion of the 
struggle taking place in the Crimea. But now, 
as far as I can judge, everybody — perhaps I 
ought not to say “ everybody,” because, perhaps, 
her Slajesty’s ministers would not agree with 
me, but nearly everybody condemns that war ; 
and 1 think every single man who knows any- 
thing about it would admit that we gained 
absolutely nothing but discredit and loss — loss 
of life and increased debt — from the struggle 
which this country carried on with Russia twenty- 
two years ago. In the placard to which I have 
referred calling this meeting there is a state- 
ment of how much is spent every year in arma- 
ments and matters connected with wars past or 
to come — how much a month, how much a week, 
how much a day, how much an hour, and I don’t 
know whether it is not my duty to say how much 
per minute. But now take another illustration. 
You can form some idea of an estate of 2000 
acres of the best land in your Welsh counties, 
and you will perhaps be surprised when I tell 
you that our expenditure of fifty millions per 
year for past wars and for present military 
expenses is equal to the swallowing up every 
day for the six working days of every week dur- 
ing the year of an estate of that magnitude. 
Now, can it be possible that anything like this 
is necessary ? It seems to me that the whole 
world is wrong ; that everything is wrong in the 
creation and arrangement of the conditions under 
which men live on this earth, if man himself is 
not very wrong, having brought matters to this 
dreadful condition. 

Take the last great case that I have referred 
to— the case of the Russian or Crimean War. At 
the time when it w.os being waged, there was not 
one man in twenty who really knew anything 
about it. At this moment I don't believo you 
could find one man in a hundred throughout 
England who could give you any clear account 
of the war— the progress of negotiations, the 
difficulties which were met with, and which were 
not overcome, and, finally, of the state of things 
which precipitated the catastrophe and brought 
on that lamentable and most inglorious struggle. 
But now look back to the passions which were 
exhibited at that time. You see what a change 
has come. Like as it was with the American 
War, that was condemned ; as it was after the 
French war, that was condemned ; so it is now 


after the Russian war, that is all but universally 
condemned, so that we have come — I believe the 
nation has come mainly and by a vast majority— 
to the conclusion that the object was unworthy 
of our efforts, and that the result was absolute 
and entire failure. But leaving for a moment 
tbe question of expense, I will ask you to con- 
sider the question of the loss of life. Mr Glover 
has told you not one-twentieth of the loss of life 
in that war. A most minute and careful his- 
tory of the war has been written by a gentleman 
with whom 1 am acquainted, who was in Parlia- 
ment for several years, very near where I sat — 
Mr Einglake, who has paid most scrupulous 
attention to every fact with regard to the war, 
and I see it quoted from his book that he be- 
lieves, first and last, that not less than one 
million of men lost their lives in connection with 
that struggle. Remember who were concerned. 
The chief were Russia, Turkey, England, France, 
and tbe kingdom of Sardinia, which is now the 
kingdom of Italy. The French lost more men, 

I believe, than we did, the Turks possibly more 
than either of them ; the loss of Russia is not to 
be counted ; and we stand now in this lamentable 
and terrible condition, that we were the country 
that went rashly and violently and passionately 
into the war. We have not a single thing of the 
slightest value to show for it, but on the other 
side we have that vast loss of treasure, and sacrifice 
and slaughter of a million of human beings. 

Some people think that the loss of life in war 
is a very common thing, and that it is not worth 
talking about They think a soldier takes his 
wages and stands his chance. 1 recollect being 
disgusted during the time of the war by the | 
observation of a gentleman at tbe dinner of a 
person of high rank in this country, and of the 
party by whom the war was originated. Ho 
said : “ As for the men that are killed, I think 
nothing of that, A man can only die once, and 
it does not matter very much where he dies or 
how he dies.” Now, I think it matters a good 
deal. It matters a good deal to widows and 
orphans, and sisters and friends. It matters a 
good deal to thousands, scores of thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands of men who are cut off in 
the very flower of their youth, that they should 
be thrust with the passionate thrust of a bayonet, 
or rent asunder by shot and shell— killed it may 
be at once, or left lingering on the field or in 
hospital, dying of intense and inconceivable 
agonies. What is it that is so valuable as life ! 
What happens if some unfortunate visitor to this 
place, or unfortunate and helpless boatman is 
drowned in your bay ? Does it not make a sen- 
sation in your community I Is there not a feel- 
ing of grief that passes from heart to heart until 
there is not one man, woman, or child amongst 
you that did not feel that a calamity has ba^ 
peued in your neighbourhood T And what if 
there bo a wreck ? I was in this neighbourhood 
two or three days after the wreck of the “ Bothe- 



say Castle,” forty-five or forty-six years ago, and 
I suppose nearly a hundred men and women 
weredrowoed on that occasion. I was down at the 
scene of the wreck of the “Royal Charter only 
a few years ago, when nearly fonrhundred persons 
were drowned. Did it matter nothing I I saw a 
poor grey-headed man there wandering along the 
beach, as he wandered day after day in hope, not 
that he might find his son alive, but that ho 
might find even the dead body of his son, that Le 
might be comforted by giving it a fitting burial. 
These things gave a shock to the whole district, 
to the whole nation, and rightly and inevitably 
so. Look, again, to the accidents on railways. 
Take the sad accident in this county — the most 
appalling that has ever happened on any rail- 
way in this kingdom — I mean the accident at 
Abergele, when men were destroyed in a mo- 
ment, apparently without a moment’s warning. 
Take the terrible accidents that bappen from 
time to time in the collieries in varioas ports of 
the country. See what woe is caused by them, 
and remember, as yon mast remember, how 
every family in the country is stirred and filled 
with grief at the narrative of the disasters that 
have occurred. Well, now, take other things 
that bappen that distress ns connected with the 
loss of life. Take the private murders that are 
committed tbronghout the kingdom, and hang- 
ings that take place of the criminals who have 
been guilty of these murders. All these things 
fill ns at times with sorrow, and cover oar feel- 
ings and our hearts with gloom ; and now take 
together all the accidents from boats that you 
have overheard of, all the accidents from ship- 
wrecks that have ever been recorded ; take ^ 
the accidents on railways since railways were 
first made, and all the accidents in mines since 
the bowels of the earth were penetrated to obtain 
coal for the use of man ; and besides these, take 
all the lamentable private mnrdcrs which have 
been caused by passion, or cupidity, or ven- 
geance i and take all the hangings of all the 
criminals— and there have been far too many 
under the law of this country— more brutal in 
this matter, I believe, in past times than even 
now, and than the laws of any other Christian 
country— I say take all these phases of destruc- 
tion of human life, add them all together, and 
bring them into one, bring them all into one 
great sum, and what are they in comparison 
with the millions of human beings who have 
been destroyed and slaughtered in a single 
Russian war ! And the war only lasted two 
years, and the French war lasted more than 
twenty years. Almost half the time from the 
accession of WilUam m. in this country up to 

^ tliat Ume- 

t^ C^tim country was engaged in sangninary 
struggles with some other so-caUed Christian 
nations on the Continent of Europe. Now see 
lug what was paid for the Ru^^ 

seeing what an entire firilure it turned out with 


regard to the pretended objects wliidi it was sup- 
posed likely to secure— the pi'oph! of England 
did not go intow.ar in their passioiiatc moments 
without some idcatlmt Konut gooil is to follow — 
seeing bow much wo li.avo lost, and how gnat 
was the crime we committed, is it not astonml- 

ing there shonld be any man, much more than 
that man should bo in the lofty position of 
PrimeMinister— ruler of this nation— wlioslionld 
by unadvised, unwise speaking invito the nation 
to involve itself in another war that may be no 
less prolonged, that may cause equal loss and 
equal slaughter, and that undoubtedly will re- 
sult in a total failure, as the war twenty-two 
years t^o which we bad. 

And it is the old story now just as it was in 
those days — that Russia is an aggressive power. 
I am afraid almost all powers, as opportunity 
offers, have been aggressive ; but he would be a 
most ingenious calculator who could show that 
tbero was any power in the wide world that 
during the last hundred years has been more 
aggressive than that power of which we in this 
meeting form a humble and small party. It in 
said now, as it was said then, that Russia was 
a^cssive, and that Russia Intended to conquer 
Turkey, and capture and hold Constantbople, 
and to dominate alike over Europe and over 
Asia. There was not the slightest proof of it 
All the proof was the other way. Russia from 
the beginning of these disturbances has made 
the most distinct and frank offers to the Eng- 
lish Government as to the terms in which the 
Russian Government and people believe that 
peace might be made, to the enormous and 
permanent advantage of the ChristiBn snbjects 
of the Porte. It is said — it was said then — that 
Turkey was the only safe keeper of the straits 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles— that is, 
the straits which lead from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. There was no proof that Tur- 
key is the safe keeper of those straits. Tlio 
Porte held those straits for three hundred years, 
and would not allow any mercantile ship to 
pass through them, and it was only by the 
power of Russia, and by a treaty with Russia 
after the war with Russia, that the.se straits 
were opened to the navigation of the mercantile 
ships of the world. And no doubt the time will 
come, and must come, when these straits will be 
opened, not only to mercantile ships, but to the 
ships of the navies of all nations of the world- 
Now and at a former time it was said, too, that 
England's interests were at stake — interests in 
India and interests in the Levant. There was 
no proof of it then; there is no proof of it now. 
Of all the speakers in public, of all vniters in 
the press who have written against Russia in 
this matter and in favour of Turkey, and in 
favour of war, there is not one of them who has 
been able to lay down accurately and distinctly 
any kind of proof that the interests or honour 
of England were concerned in the course wo 
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have taken mth regard to this great Eastern 
Question. Why, if you were some poor and 
hapless criminal brought to trial before one of 
your courts, and before a jury, if liberty only is 
at stake, there is more care still. You have 
advocates on each side, you have witnesses for 
the prosecution and for the defence, you have 
an impartial jury, and the judge is careful that 
nothing shall be said against the prisoner that 
is not proved, and he warns the jury against 
being actuated by prejudice, and to put away 
what they have heard before the trial comes on, 
and he entreats them, if there be any feature in 
the case which can leave a doubt on the mind of 
any one of them as to the guilt of the poor 
wretch at the bar, that they shall give, their 
verdict in his favour. But here you go into a 
great transaction, a great war, you spend your 
millions of money, you send your brothers and 
sons to the slaughter, and you condemn to 
death, it may be, as in the last case, a million 
of human beings, and you have not got a single 
definite or proved fact to justify the course you 
have taken. 

I deny altogether that there is anything in the 
i^gressive character of Russia, or anything with 
regard to the guardianship of the straits, or any- 
thing with which the honour and the interests of 
England is concerned, to justify ns in the coarse 
we are takiug with regard to this matter, or that 
justified ns twenty years ago in that war, or 
would justify us now if the Government were 
to involve the country in another stru^le. 
Look at the map of Europe and measure the 
distance from London, or if you like from the 
Land’s End, round by Gibraltar, the whole 
length of the Mediterranean, through the Sea of 
Marmora to Constantinople, you will fiud that 
we are close upon three thousand miles away. 
Does any man believe that the honour and 
interests of England are so involved in the 
question of territory or of conquest in that 
part of the world, that it can justify us in vast, 
tremendous, and incalculable sacrifices for a 
war of this nature. The nations that are nearer 
to Russia are not afraid of her. Germany is a 
powerful countrj’, and Austria is powerful, 
though less powerful than Germany; but both 
of them have interests as direct and as clear as ^ 
any interest that we can pretend to have, and . 
yet they can be tranquil They do not get into I 
a passion. Their Prime Minislers do not speak 
—what shaU 1 call it?— rhodomoutade and 
balderdash. They do not blow the trumpet 
and call the nations to arras for purely fancied 
causes, like those in which-I say it with m 
much sincerity as ever I have said anything in 
mv Ufe-in which we have as much interest w 
would lustify us in sending one sing e man to 
slaughter. But I hope and I beUeve that out of 
this matter there wiU not be war. The state- 
UKuts that are olfered to us m he newspaper 
tL morning appear to me as likely very much 


to soothe anxieties which we sometimes feel 
upon this matter. There is a conversation 
which has taken place between the English 
minister to Russia and the Emperor of Russia. 
I believe no man in the world who knows any- 
thing about the Emperor of Russia doubted for 
a moment that be at least is as anxious for 
peace as any of the statesmen of either pafty in 
this country — and I think the explicit declara- 
tions which he has made are immensely to his 
credit — not merely the opinions which he holds 
and which he has declared ; but in his position 
he has condescended to make these expressive 
declarations with a view to appeal to the com- 
mon sense and, good sense, the peaceful feeling 
if you like, the Christian and human feeling, of 
the population of England. Now, the public, 
notwithstanding what I say, are not wholly free 
from terror and from suspicion of the Russian 
power, but their conscience has been touched 
by some knowledge of the past, and by the 
horrors committed by the Turks, of which, bad 
as they are, only a faint outline bos been fully 
narrated to us oven by the correspondents of 
the London papers. But they hesitate still, 
and I believe they will not be dragged into 
war at the bidding of any minister. If public 
opinion be right, the Government, I think, in 
this matter will not go wrong. 

There is one point with regard to this question, 
not with regard to the Eastern Question, but 
rather with regard to the question which was 
specially brought before us by Mr Glover in his 
interesting speech, on which I would like to 
make two or three observations. I think we 
ought to begin to ask ourselves bow it is that 
Christian nations should be involved in so many 
wars ? If one may presume to ask one's self what, 
in the eye of the Supreme Ruler, is the greatest 
crime which His creatures commit, I think we 
may almost with certainty conclude that it isthe 
crime of war. Some one has described it as the 
sum of all villainies. It has been the cause of 
sufferings, misery, and slaughter which neither 
Uiigue nor pen can over describe, and all this 
has been going on for eighteen hundred years 
after men have adopted the religion whose 
Founder and whose Head is denominated the 
Prince of Peace. It was announced as a religion 
which was intended to bring “peace on earth, 
and goodwill toward men and yet, after all 
these years, peace on earth has not come, and the 
goodwill among men is only partially and occa- 
sionally exhibited, and amongst nations we find 
almost no trace of it century after centniy. 
Now, in this country we have a great institution 
called the Established Church. I suppose that 
great institution numbers 20,000 or more places 
of worship, churches in various parts of the king- 
dom. I tUnk this does not include what there 
are in Scotland and Ireland. With these 20, OW 
churches there are at least 20,000 men, educated 
and for the most part Christian men, anxions to 
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do their dat7 as teachers of 
peace ; and besides these there are «ther 

churches which are not connecUd with the 
Established institution, but have been bmlt and 
are maintained by that portion of the people 
who go generally under the name of Dissenters 
or Nonconformists, and they have other 20,000 
minintere also— men as well educated in the 
balk, as much Christian and devoted men, as the 
others, and they are at work continually from 
day to day, and they preach from Sabbath to 
Sabbath what they believe to be the doctrines of 
the Prince of Peace ; and yet, notwithstanding 
all that, war, profligate war, is either just behind 
ns or it is just before us, and we have twenty- 
five or twenty-six millions a year spent in sus- 
taining armies and navies in view of wars which 
may suddenly and soon take place. Now, why 
is it, I should like to ask, if there be any clergy- 
man of the Church of England, or any ministers 
of a nonconformist body here, and if my words 
should go from this platform to a wider circle 
than can BOW hear me, I would ask all these 
ministers of these churches — on this point there 
can he no difference between church and chapel, 
for all these teachers and preachers profess to be 
the servants of the hlost High God, and teachers 
of the doctrines of His Divine Son — and being 
such, may I not appeal to them and say : What 
have you 40,000 or 50,000 men, with such vast 
influences, what have you been doing with this 
great question during all the years that you 
have ministered and called yourselves ministers 
of the Prince of Peace! And I would not con- 
fine my appeal to them only, but to the devout 
men of every church and every chapel who sur- 
round the minister and uphold his hand, who did 
in many things his bidding, and who join him 
heartily and conscientiously in his work. I 
say — What are they doing! Why is it that 
there has never been a combination of all reli- 
gions and Christian teachers of the country with 
the view of teaching the people what is true, 
what is Christian, upon this subject! 1 believe 
it has been within the power of the churches to 
do far more than statesmen can do in matters of 
this kind. I believe they might so bring this 
question home to the hearts and consciences of 
the Christian and good men of their congrega- 
tions that a great combination of public opinion 
might be created which would wholly change 
the aspect of this question in this country and 


before the world, and would bring to the minds 
of statesmen that they are not the nilc-ra of the 
colonists of Greece, or of the mar.ni>ling hordes 
of ancient Rome, but that they are. or ought to 
be, the Christian rulers of a Christian people. 

And now I have aaid all that is m-ecssary on 
this occasion. I ought to say I only engaged 
with my friends who called upon ino to make a 
few observations which might arise out of the 
lecture which we expected would he deliveri<l, 
and which to-night we have heard with so much 
pleasure. It is not to bo supposed, of course, 
that a small town, gust as it were new-born into 
the family of towns like Llandudno, should have 
a powerful influence upon public opinion, and 
upon Government. You represent a small town 
with a small population ; you cannot control or 
terrify a feeble, or unwise, or unprincipled ad- 
ministration, but you can add to the great 
volume of sound opinion throughout the coun- 
try, whoso mandate such administration dare 
not in the long-run disobey. 

In Wales, there is much that Welshmen have 
to be proud of. There is no part of the country, 
1 believe, where, for the popiUation, there are so 
few offences committed against the Uw ; there 
is DO port of the country in which the people by 
voluntary effort have done so much for education 
and for the teaching of the Christian religion ; 
there is no part of the country to which English- 
men can come with so much pleasure to behold 
all that is beautiful in nature, and all that the 
inhabitants of this district have so much reason 
to love and to be proud of. May I ask you then 
to do what you can — you are not asked to do 
more, but whoever you may come in contact 
with, whenever you may have the opportunity 
of discussing this great question, to go to the 
kernel of it, stripp^ of all the husk by which 
statesmen and the press succeed so often in nns- 
leading the people; go to the kernel of the 
matter, and ask yourself the question— Can it be 
your duty to send out your sons and brothers 
three thousand miles to the slaughter — it may 
be of the Russians or any other people— can it 
be your duty to do this ! Ask your consciences 
within the sight of Heaven if it can be your duty ; 
and if you cannot find an answer in the affirma- 
tive, then I say, have nothing to do with the 
accursed system, and wherever your inflnenca 
extends, letit be honestly and earnestly in favour 
I of Christianity and of peace. 
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8ELEC?rED ADDRESSES DELIVERED ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 

[Spoeen at a public dicner given at Edinburgh, 
June 25, 1841, presided over by Professor Wil- 
son.] 

If 1 felt your warm and generous welcome 
less, I should be better able to thank you. If 1 
could have listened as you have listened to the 
glowing language of your distinguished chair- 
man, and if I could have heard as you heard 
the “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” which he has uttered, it would have 
gone hard but I should have caught some por- 
tion of his enthusiasm, and kindled at his ex- 
ample. But every word which fell from his lips, 
and every demonstration of sympathy and appro- 
bation with which you received bis eloquent ex- 
pressions, renders me unable to respond to bis 
kindness, and leaves me at last all heart and no 
lips, yearning to respond as I would do to your 
cordial greeting— possessing, Heaven knows, the 
will, and desiring only to find the way. 

The way to your good opinion, favour, and 
support, has been to me very pleasing— a path 
strewn with flowers and cheered with sunshine. 

I feel as if I stood amongst old friends, whom I 
had intimately known and highly valued. I 
feel as if the deaths of the fictitious creatures, 
in which you have been kind enough to express 
on interest, had endeared us to each other as 
real afflictions deepen friendships in actual life ; 
I feel as if they had been real persons, whose 
fortunes >\’e had pursued together in insei)arable 
connection, and that I had never known them 
apart from you. 

It is a difficult thing for a man to speak of 
himself or of his works. But, perhaps, on this 
occasion I may, without impropriety, venture to 
say a word on the spirit in which mine were 
conceived. I felt an earnest and humble desire, 
and shall do till I die, to increase the stock of 
harmless cheerfulness. I felt that the world 
was not utterly to be despised ; that it was 
worthy of living in for many reasons. I was 
anxious to find, as the professor has said, if I 
could, in evil things, that soul of goodness which 
the Creator has put in them. I was anxious to 
show that virtue may be found in the by-ways 
of the world, that it is not incompatible with 
poverty, and even with rags, and to keep 
steadily through life the motto, expressed in 
the burning words of your Northern poet : 

• The rank is hut the guinea stamp. 

The luaM itlie cowd for a’ that.’ | 


And in following this track, where could I have 
better assurance that I was right, or where could 
I have stronger assurance to cheer me on than 
in your kindness on this to me memorable 
night ? 

I am anxious and glad to Lave an opportunity 
of saying a word in reference to one incident in 
which I am happy to know you were interested, 
and still more happy to know, though it may 
sound paradoxical, that you were disappointed 
— I mean the death of the little heroine. When 
I first conceived the idea of conducting that 
simple story to its termination, I determined 
rigidly to adhere to it, and never to forsake the 
end I bad in view. Not untried in the school of 
affliction, in the death of those we love, I thought 
what a good thing it would be if in my littlo 
work of pleasant amusement I could substitute 
a garland of fresh flowers for the sculptured 
horrors which disgrace the tomb. If I have put 
into my book anything which can fill the young 
mind with better thoughts of death, or soften 
the grief of older hearts ; if I have written one 
word which can afford pleasure or consolation 
to old or young in time of trial, I shall consider 
it as something achieved — something which I 
shall be glad to look back upon in after-life. 
Therefore I kept to my purpose, notwithstand- 
ing that towards the conclusion of the story I 
daily received letters of remonstrance, especially 
from the ladies. God bless them for their tender 
mercies I The professor was quite right wbeu 
he said that I had not reached to an adequate 
delineation of their virtues; and I fear that I 
must go on blotting their characters in endea- 
vouring to reach the ideal in my mind. These 
letters were, however, combined with others 
from the sterner sex, and some of them were 
not altogether free from personal invective. But, 
notwithstanding, I kept to my purpose, and I 
am happy to know that many of those who at 
first condemned me are now foremost in their 
approbation. 

If I Lave made a mistake in detaining you 
with this little incident, I do not regret having 
done so ; for your kindness has given me such a 
confidence in you, that the fault is yours and 
not mine. I come once more to thank you, and 
here I am in a difficulty again. The distinction 
you have conferred upon me is one which I never 
hoped for, and of which I never dared to dream. 
That it is one which I shall never foiget, and 
that while I live I sh.!!! be proud of its remem- 
brance, you must well know. I believe I shall 
never hear the name of this capital of Scotland 
withont a thrill of gratitude and pleasure. I 
shall love while I ha%'e life her people, her hills, 
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and her houses, and even the very stones of her 
streets. And if in the future works whicli may 
lie before me you should discern — God grant 
you may ! — a brighter spirit and a clearer wit, 
I pray you to refer it back to this night, and 
point to that as a Scottish passage for evermore. 
I thank you again and again, with the energy 
of a thousand thanks in each one, and I drink 
to you with a heart as full as my glass, and far 
easier emptied, I do assure you. 


[Reply to the toast, “ Health, happiness, and 
a hearty welcome to Charles Dickens spoken 
at a dinner given in his honour at Boston, Feb* 
roory 1, 1842.] 


Gentleuek, — I f you bad given this splendid 
entertainment to any one else in the whole wide 
world—if I were to-night to exult in the triumph 
of my dearest friend — if I stood here upon my 
defence, to repel any unjust attack — to appeal 
as a stranger to your generosity and kindness as 
the freest people on the earth— I could, putting 
some restraint upon myself, stand among you as 
self-poesessed and unmoved as I should be alone 
in my own room in England. But when I have 
the echoes of your cordial greeting ringing in 
my ears ; when I see your kind faces beaming a 
welcome so warm and earnest as never man had 


— I feel, it is my nature, so vanquished and sub 
dued, that I have hardly fortitude enough t< 
thank you. If your president, instead of pour 
ing forth that delightful mixture of humour anc 
pathos which you have just heard, bad been bu 
a caustic, ill-natured man— if ho had only beei 
a dull one— if I could only have doubted or dis 
trusted him or you, I should have had my wib 
at my fingers’ ends, and, using them, could hav< 
held you at arm’s-length. But you have givet 
me no euch opportunity; youltake advantage 
of me in the tenderest point ; you give me n< 
chance of playing at company, or holding yo\ 
at a distance, but flock about me like a host o 
brothers, and make this place like home. In 
deed, gentlemen, indeed, if it be natural anc 
allowable for each of us, on his own hearth t< 
express his thoughts in the most homely fashion, 
and to appear in his plainest garb, I have a fail 
claim upon you to let me do so to-night, for yot 
have made my home an Aladdin’s palace. Yot 
fold so tenderly within your breasts that com. 
mon household lamp in which my feeble fire is 
all ensbnned, Md at which my flickering tore! 
xs lighted up, that straight my household gods 
take wing, and are transported there. An^ 
wbw^ it is written of that fairy struotui. 
^t It never moved without two shocks-nme 
when It rose, and one when it settled down—] 
MU Bay of ^e that, however sharp a tug ii 

at once an easy and a deep and lasting root into 


tliifl soil ; and loved it ns it« own. I '“an eay 
more of it, and s.ay with truth, that Ion;; before 
it niovcil, or had a chaiici- of moviii", its nm-ster — 
perhaps from some .sceret syniiiatliy hctwfcn its 
timbers, and a certain stately tne tli.al lia<i its 
being hereabout, and spreads its broarl bram lies 
far and wide— dreamed by day and nigbt, for 
years, of setting foot upon lhi.s shore, and bnr.'ith- 
ing this pure air. And, trust me, gi.-nth-ni'-n, 
that, if I had wandered hero, unknowing and 
unknown, I would — if I know my own heart - 
have come witii all my sympathies clustering as 
richly about this land and people — with all niy 
sense of justice as keenly alive to their high 
claims on every man who loves God’s image — 
with all m'y energies os fully bent on judging 
for myself, and speaking out, and telling in my 
sphere the truth, as I do now, when you min 
down your welcomes on my head. 

Our pre.^ident has alluded to those writings 
which have been my occupation for some years 
past; and you have received his allusions in a 
manner which assures me — if I needed any euch 
assurance — that we are old friends in the spirit, 
and have been in close communion for a long 
time. 

It is not easy for a man to speak of his own 
books. I daresay that few persons have been 
more interested in mine than I, and if it be a 
general principle in nature that a lover's love is 
blind, and that a mother's love is blind, I be- 
lieve it may be said of an author's attachment to 
the creatures of bis own imagination, that it is a 
perfect model of constancy and devotion, and is 
the blindest of all. But the objects and pur- 
poses I have bad in view are very plain and 
simple, and may be easily told. I have always 
had, and always shall have, an earnest and true 
desire to contribute, as for as in me lies, t<* tbo 
common stock of healthful cheerfulness aud 
enjoyment. I have always had, and always 
shall have, an invincible repugnance to that mole- 
eyed philosophy which loves the darkness, ami 
winks and scowls in the light. I believe that 
virtue shows quite os well in rags and patches 
as she does in purple aud fine linen. I believe 
that she and every beautiful object in external 
nature, claims some sympathy in the breast of 
the poorest man who breaks his scanty loaf of 
daily bread. I believe that she goes barefoot as 
well as shod. I believe that she dwells rather 
oftener in alleys and by-ways than she doe.-? ' 
in courts and palaces, and that it is good, and 
pleasant, and profitable to track her out, ami 
follow her. I believe that to lay one’s bainl 
upon some of those rejected ones whom the 
world has too long forgotten, and too often mis- 
used, and to say to the proudest and most 
thoughtless : “ These creatures have the same 
elements and capacities of goodness os yourselves, 
they are moulded in the same form, and made of 
the same clay; and though ten times worse than 
yon, may, in having retained anything of their 
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original nature amidst the trials and distresses 
of their condition, be really ten times better” — I 
believe that to do this is to pursue a worthy and 
not useless vocation. Gentlemen, that you think 
so too, your fervent greeting sufficiently assures 
ina That this feeling is alive in the old world 
os well as in the new, no man should know 
better than I — I, who have found such wide and 
ready sympathy in my own dear land. That in 
expressing it, we are but treading in the steps 
of those great master-spirits who have gone 
before, wo know by reference to all the bright 
examples in our literature, from Shakespeare 
downward. 

There is one other point connected with the 
labours (if I may call them so) that you hold in 
such generous esteem, to which I cannot help 
adverting. I cannot help expressing the delight, 
the more than happiness it was to me to find so 
strong an interest awakened on this side of the 
water, in favour of that little heroine of mine, to 
whom your president has made allusion, who 
died in her youth. I had letters about that 
child, in England, from the dwellers in log- 
houses among the morasses, and swamps, and 
densest forests, and deep solitudes of the Far 
West. Many a sturdy hand, hard with the axe 
and spade, and browned by the summer’s sun, 
has taken up the pen, and written to me a little 
history of domestic joy orsorrow, always coupled, 
I am proud to say, with something of interest in 
that little tale, or some comfort or happiness 
derived from it, and my correspondent has always 
addressed me, not as a writer of books for sale, 
resident some four or five thousand miles away, 
but as a friend to whom he might freely impart 
the joys and sorrows of his o^vn fireside. Many 
a mother— I could reckon them now by dozens, 
not by units— has done the like, and has told me 
how she lost such a child at such a time, and 
where she lay bxiried, and how good she was, 
and how, in this or that respect, she resembles 
Nell. I do assure you that no circumstance of 
my life has given me one hundredth part of the 
gratification I have derived from this source. I 
was wavering at the time whether or not to wind 
up my clock,* and come and see this country, 
and this decided me. I felt as if it were a posi- 
tive duty, os if I were bound to pack up my 
clothes, and come and see my friends ; and even 
now I have such an odd sensation in connection 
with these things, that you have no chance of 
spoiling me. I feel as though we were agreeing 
—as indeed we are, if we substitute for fictitious 
characters the classes from which they are drawn 
—about third parties, in whom we had a common 
interest. At every new act of kindness on your 
part, I say to myself, “That’s for Oliver; I 
should not wonder if that was meant for Sniike ; 
I have no doubt that is intended for Nell;” and 
60 I become a much happier, certainly, but a 

* " Master Humplirej'* Clock.” 


more sober and retiring man than ever I was 
before. 

Gentlemen, talking of my friends in America 
brings me back, naturally and of course, to you. 
Coming back to you, and being thereby reminded 
of the pleasure we have in store in hearing the 
gentlemen who sit about roe, I arrive by the 
easiest, though not the shortest course in the 
world, at the end of what I have to say. But 
before I sit down, there is one topic on which 1 
am desirous to lay particular stress. It has, or 
should have, a strong interest for us all, since to 
its literature every country must look for one 
great means of refining and improving its people, 
and one great source of national pride and hon- 
our. You have in America great writers— great 
writers— who will live in all time, and are as 
familiar to our lips as household words. Deriv- 
ing (as they all do in a greater or less degree, in 
their several walks) their inspiration from the 
stupendous country that gave them birth, they 
diffuse a better knowledge of it, and a higher 
love for it, all over the civilised world. I take 
leave to say, in the presence of some of those 
gentlemen, that I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when they, in America, will receive of 
right some substantial profit and return in Eng- 
land from their labours ; and when we in England 
shall receive some substantial profit and return 
in America for ours. Pray do not misunderstand 
me. Securing to myself from day to day the 
means of an honourable subsistence, 1 would 
rather have the affectionate regard of my fellow- 
men, than I would have heaps and mines of 
gold. But the two thin^ do not seem to me 
incompatible. They cannot be, for nothing 
good is incompatible with justice; there must 
he an international arrangement in this respect: 
England has done her part, and I am confident 
that the time is not far distant when America 
will do hers. It becomes the character of a 
great country; firstly, because it is justice; 
secondly, because without it you never can 
have, and keep, a literature of your own. 

Gentlemen, I thank you with feelings of grati- 
tude, such as are not often awakened, and can 
never be expressed. As I understand it to be 
the pleasant custom here to finish with a toast, 

I would beg to give you, “America and Eng- 
land,” and may they never have any division but 
the Atlantic between them. 


[At Hartford, U.S., February 7, 1842.] 

Gentlemen,— To say that I thank you for 
the earnest manner in which you have dmnk the 
toast just now so eloquently proposed to you— 
to say that I give you back your kind wishes 
and good feelings with more than compound 
interest; and that I feel how dumb and pow^ 
less the best acknowledgments would bo beside 
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sacli genial hospitality as yours, is nothing. 
To say that in this winter season, flowers have 
sprung up in every footstep’s length of the path 
which has brought mo her© ; that no country 
ever smiled more pleasantly than yours has 
smiled on me ; and that I have rarely looked 
upon a brighter summer prospect than that 
which lies before me now, is nothing. 

But it is something to he no stranger in a 
strange place — to feel, sitting at a board for the 
first time, the ease and affection of an old guest, 
and to be at once on such intimate terms with 
the family as to have a homely, genuine interest 
in its every member — it is, I say, something to 
be in this novel and happy frame of mind. And, 
as it is of your creation, and owes its being to 
you, I have no reluctance in urging it os a reason 
why, in addressing you, I should not so much 
consult the form and fashion of my speech, as I 
should employ that universal language of the 
heart, which yon, and such as you, best teach, 
and best con understand. Gentlemen, in that 
universal langii^e — common to you in America, 
and to ns in England, as that younger mother* 
tongue, which, by the means of, and through 
the happy onion of our two great countries, 
shall be spoken (^es hence, by land and sea, 
over the wide surface of the globe — I tbank you. 

I had occasion to say the other night in Bos* 
ton, as I have more than once had occasion to 
remark before, that it is not easy for an author 
to speak of his own books. If the task bo a 
difficult one at any time, its difficulty, certainly, 
is not diminished when a frequent recurrence to 
the same theme has left one nothing new to say. 
StiU, I feel that, in a company like this, and 
especially after what has been said by the 
president, that I ought not to pass lightly over 
those labours of love, which, if they had no 
other merit, have been the happy means of 
bringing us together. 

It has been often observed, that you cannot 
judge of an author’s personal character from his 
writings. It may be that yon cannot. I think 
it veiy likely, for many reasons, that you can- 
not. But, at least, a reader will rise from the 
perusal of a book with some defined and tan- 
gible idea of the writer’s moral creed and broad 
purposes, if be has any at all ; and it is probable 
enough that he may like to have this idea con- 
firmed from the author’s lips, or dissipated by 
his explanation. Gentlemen, my moral creed— 
which is a very wide and comprehensive one, 
and includes all sects and parties— is very easily 

summed np. I have faith, and I wish to diffuse 

taith m the eiisUnce— yes, of beautiful things 
even in those conditions of society, which are^so 
de^nerate, degraded, and forlorn, that, at fint 
Bight, It would seem as though they could not he 
d^bed but by a strange and terrible reversal 

"God said. Let there 
be light, and there was none.” I take it that 

we are bom, and that we hold our sympathies, 


hones, and energies, in for the many, and 
not for the few. That wf cMim ii hoM in too 
strong a light of disgust and i 'Uti iupt, K-foreUio 
view of others, all mcaniies-. TiIm lionil, cruelly, 
and oppression, of every grade ami IJml. Above 
all, that nothing U high, because it ia in a high 
place; and that nothing is low, because it is in 
a low one. This is tho lesson taught ns in the 
great book of nature. This is the lesson which 
may be read, alike in the bright track of tlie stars, 
and in the dusty course of tho poorest thing that 
drags its tiny length upon the ground. Tliis is 
the lesson ever uppermost in the thoughts of that 
inspired man, who tells us that there are 
“ Tongues in the trees, books In the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good In everything.'* 

Gentlenien, keeping these objects steadily 
before me. I am at no loss to refer your favour 
and your generous hospitality back to the right 
M»urce. While 1 know, on ^e one hand, that 
if. instead of being what it is, this were a land 
ot tyranny and wrong, I should care very little 
for your smiles or frowns, so I am sure upon 
the other, that if, instead of being what I am, I 
were the greate-st genius that ever trod the 
earth, and had diverted myself for the oppres- 
sion and degradation of mankind, you would 
despise and reject me. 1 hope you will, when- 
ever, through such means, I give you the 
I opportunity. Trust me, that, whenever you 
give me the like occasion, I will return the 
complimeut with interest. 

Gentlemen, os I have no secrets from yon, in 
the spirit of confidence you have engendered 
between us, and as I have made a kind of com- 
pact with myself that I never will, while I 
remain in America, omit uii opportunity of 
referring to a topic in which I and all others of 
my doss on both sides of the water are equally 
interested — equoUy interested, there is no differ- 
ence between us, I would beg leave to whisper 
in your ear two words : International CopyrigkL 
I use them in no sordid sense, believe me, and 
those who know me best, best know that. For 
myself, I would rather that my children, coming 
after me, trudged in the mud, and know by the 
general feeling of society that their father was 
beloved, and had been of some use, than I 
would have them ride in. their carriages, and 
know by their bankers’ books that he was rich. 
But I do not see, I confess, why one should be 
I obliged to make the choice, or why fame, 

; besides playing that delightful reveil for which 
she is so justly celebrated, should not blow out 
of her trumpet a few notes of a different kind 
from those with which she has hitherto con- 
tented benelf. 

It was well observed the other night by a 
beautiful speaker, whose words went to the 
heart of every man who heard him, that, if 
there had existed any law in this respect, Scott 
might not have sunk beneath the mighty 
pressure on his brain, but might have lived to 
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add new creatures of his fancy to the crowd 
which swarm abont you in your summer walks, 
and jmther round your winter evening hearths. 

A.s I listened to his words, there came back, 
fresh upon me, that touching scene in the great 
man’s life, when he lay upon his couch, sur- 
rounded by his family, and listened, for the 
last time, to the rippling of the river he had so 
well loved, over its stony bed. I pictured him 
to myself, faint, wan, dying, crushed both in 
mind and body by his honourable straggle, and 
hovering round him the phantoms of bis own 
imagination — Waverley, Ra%’enswood, Jeanie 
Deans, Rob Roy, Caleb Balderstone, Dominie 
Sampson— all the familiar throng — with cava- 
liers, and Puritans, and Highland chiefs in- 
numerable overflowing the chamber, and fading 
away in the dim distance beyond. I pictured 
them, fresh from traversing the world, and 
hanging down their heads in shame and sorrow, 
that, from all those lands into which they had 
carried gladness, instruction, and delight for 
millions, they brought him not one friendly 
hand to help to raise him from that sad, sad 
bed. No, nor brought him from that land in 
which his own language was spoken, and in 
every house and hut of which his own books 
were read in his own tongue, one grateful dollar 
piece to buy a garland for his grave. Oh! if 
every man who goes from here, as many do, to 
look upon that tomb in Dryburgh Abbey, would 
but remember this, and bring the recollection 
home! 

Gentlemen, I thank you again, and once 
again, and many times to that. You have 
given me a new reason for remembering this 
day, which is already one of mark in my 
calendar, it being my birthday ; and you have 
given those who are nearest and dearest to me 
a new reason for recollecting it with pride and 
interest. Heaven knows that, although I should 
grow ever so grey, I shall need nothing to re- 
mind me of this epoch in my life. But I am 
glad to think that from this time you are 
inseparably connected with every recurrence of 
this day; and, that on its periodical return, I 
shall always, in imagination, have the unfading 
pleasure of entertaining you as my guests, in 
return for the gratification you have afl'orded 
me to-night. 


pteply to a toast at a dinner given in New 
York, February 18, 1842 : Washington Irving 
ill the chair,] 

Gkntlemen,— I don't know how to thank 
you— I really don’t know how. You would 
naturally suppose that my former experience 
would have given me this power, and that the 
difficulties in my way would have been dimin- 


ished ; but I assure you the fact is exactly the 
reverse, and I have completely baulked the 
ancient proverb that “ a rolling stone gathen 
no moss and in my progress to this city I 
have collected sucli a weight of obligations and 
acknowledgment — I have picked up such an 
enormous mass of fresh moss at every point, 
and was so struck by the brilliant scenes of 
Ulonday night, that I thought I could never by 
any possibility grow any bigger. I have made, 
continually, new accumulations to such an ex- 
tent that I am compelled to stand still, and can 
roll no more I 

Gentlemen, we learn from the authorities, 
that, when fairy stones, or balls, or rolls of 
thread, stopped of their own accord— as I do 
not — it presaged some great catastrophe near at 
hand. The precedent holds good in this case. 
When I have remembered the short time I have 
before me to spend in this land of mighty 
interests, and the poor opportunity I can at 
best have of acquiring a knowledge of, and 
forming an acquaintance with it, I have felt it 
almost a duty to decline the honours you so 
generously heap upon me, and pass more 
quietly among you. For Argus himself, though 
he bad but one mouth for his hundred eyes, 
would have found the reception of a public 
entertainment once a week too much for bis 
greatest activity; and, as I would lose no scrap 
of the rich instruction and the delightful know- 
ledge which meet me on every band (and 
already I have gleaned a great deal from your 
hospitals and common jails) — I have resolved to 
take op my staff, and go my way rejoicing, and 
for the future to shake bands with America, 
not at parties bat at home ; and, therefore, 
gentlemen, I say to-night, with a full heart, and 
an honest pnrpose, and grateful feelings, that I 
bear, and shall ever hear, a deep sense of your 
kind, your affectionate and yonr noble greeting, 
which it is utterly impossible to convey in 
words. No European sky without, and no 
cheerful home or well-warmed room within, 
shall ever shut out this land from my vision. 

I shall often hear your words of welcome in my 
quiet room, and oftenest when most qniet ; and 
shall see your faces in the blazing fire. If I 
should live to grow old, the scenes of this and 
other evenings will shine as brightly to ray dull 
eyes fifty years hence as now ; and the honours 
you bestow upon me shall be well remembered 
and paid back in my undying love, and honest 
endeavours for the good of my race. 

Gentlemen, one other word with reference to 
this first person singular, and then I shall close. 

I came here in an open, honest, and confiding 
spirit, if ever man did, and because I felt a 
deep sympathy in your land ; had I felt other- 
wise, I should have kept away. As I came 
here, and am here, without the least admixture 
of one-hundredth part of one grain of base 
alloy, without one feeling of unworthy leferenoe 
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to self in any respect, I claim, in regard to tlie 
past, for the last time, my right in reason. In 
truth, and in justice, to approach, as I have 
done on two former occasions, a question of 
literary interest I claim that justice be done ; 
and I prefer this claim as one who has a right 
to speak and he heard, I have only to add that 
I shall be as true to yon as you have been to 
me. I recognise in your enthusiastic approval 
of the creatures of my fancy, your enlightened 
care for the happiness of the many, your tender 
regard for the afflicted, your sympathy for the 
downcast your plaus for correcting and improv- 
ing the bad, and for encoun^ing the good; and 
to advance these great objects shall be, to the 
end of my life, my earnest endeavour, to the 
extent of my humble ability. Having said 
thus much with reference to myself, I shall 
have the pleasure of saying a few words with 
reference to somebody else. 

There is in this city a gentleman who, at the 
reception of one of my hooks — I well remember 
it was the “Old Curiosity Shop" — wrote to me 
in England a letter so generous, so affectionate, 
and so manly, that if I had written the book 
under every circumstance of disappointment, of 
discouragement, and difficulty, instead of the 
reverse, I should have found in the receipt of 
that letter my best and most happy reward. I 
answered him, and he answere<l me, and so we 
kept shaking hands autographically, as if no 
ocean rolled between us, I came here to this 
city eager to see him, and [laying his hand upon 
Irving’s shoulder] here he sits ! I need not tell 
you how happy and delighted I am to seo him 
here to-night in this capacity. 

Washington Irving] Why, gentlemen, I 
don’t go npstairs to bed two nights out of the 
seven— as a very creditable witness near at hand 
can testify— I say I do not go to bed two nights 
out of the seven without taking Washington 
Irving under my arm; and, when I don’t take 
him, I tike his own brother, Oliver Goldsmith. 
Washington Irving I Why, of whom but him 
was I thinking the other day when I came up 
by the Hog’s Back, the Frylug Pan, Hell Gate 
and all these places? Why, when, not long 
ago, I visjUd Shakespeare’s birthplace, and 
went beneath the roof where be first saw light 
whose name but was pointed out to me 
upon the wall! Washington Irving, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Geoffrey Crayon-why, where 
can you go that they have not been there before ? 
Isthere an^gbsh fann-is there an English 
strwm, an English city, or an English country- 
seat, where they have not been! Is there m 
H.U ta 

ancient shades or quiet streets? 

In bygone times, when Irving left that hell 
he lea sitting in an old oak lafr ini srn^i 

V«lo..rotfte Dead, . mu. nanMtt . 

Tod fiosd A&d u oilskin kaL t 

a»«y sitttag tier. .tiU J mLlS 


him, but tlic same iiini) — witli the nose of immor- 
tal redness and Hi© li.it of an undying glaze I 
Crayon, while there, was on terms of intiin.icy 
with a certain radical folloiv, wlio used to go 
abont, with a hatful of newsji.iiicra, wofullyoiit 
at elbows, and with a coat of (ireat anti<|uity. 
Why, gentlemen, I know that man— Tibbies the 
elder, and he has not changed a hair ; and, when 
I came away, be charged me to give his best 
respects to Washington Irving 1 

Leaving the town and the rustic life of Eng- 
land— forgetting this mao, if we can — putting 
out of mind the country churchyard and the 
broken heart — let us cross the water again, and 
askwho has associated himself most closely with 
the Italian peasantry and the bandits of the 
Pyrenees ! When the traveller enters bis little 
chamber beyond the Alps— listening to the dim 
echoes of the long passages and spacious corri- 
dors — damp, and gloomy, and cold — as he hears 
the tempest beating with fury against his win- 
dow, and gazes at the curtains, dork, and heavy, 
and covered with mould— and when all the ghost 
stories that ever were told come up before him 
— amid all his thick-coming fancies, whom does 
he think of! Washington Irving. 

Go further still ; goto the Moorish fountains, 
sparkling full in the moonlight — go among the 
water-carriers and the village gossips, livingstUl 
as in days of old — and who b.xs travelled among 
them before you, and peopled the Alhambra and 
made eloquent its shadows ! Who awakes there 
a voice from every hill and in every cavern, and 
bids legends, which for centuries have slept a 
dreamless sleep, or watched unwinkingly, start 
up and pass before you in all thofr life and glory ! 

But leaving this again, who embarked with 
Columbus upon bis gallant ship, travemed with 
him the dark and mighty ocean, leaped upon the 
land and planted there the flag of Spain, but 
this same man, now sitting by my side? And 
being here at home again, who is a more fit com- 
panion for money-d^ers ? And what pen but 
his has made Rip Van Winkle, playing at nine- 
pins on that thundering afternoon, as much part 
and parcel of the Catskill Mountains os any tree 
or ctag that they can boast ? 

But these are topics familiar from my boy- 
hood, and which I am apt to pursue ; and lest 
I should -be tempted now to talk too long about 
them, I will, in conclusion, give you a sentiment, 
most appropriate, I am sure, in the presence of 
such writers as Bryant, Halleck, and— bat I 
suppose I mnst not mention the ladies here— 

The Literature of America." She well knows 
how to do honour to her own literature and to 
that of other lands, when she chooses Washing- 
ton Irving for her representative in the country 
of Cervantes. 
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[Given at tbe annual meeting of the Institu* 
tional Association of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
held in the Free*trade Hall, Manchester, Decem- 
ber 3, 1858.] 

It bos of late years become noticeable in Eng- 
land that the autumn season produces an im- 
mense amount of public speaking. I notice that 
no sooner do the leaves begin to fall from tbe 
trees, than pearls of great price begin to fall from 
the lips of the wise men of the east, and north, and 
west, and south ; and anybody may have them 
by the bushel, for the picking up. Now, whether 
the comet has this year had a quickening influ- 
ence on this crop, as it is by some supposed to 
have had upon tbe corn harvest and the vintage, 
I do not know ; but I do know that I have never 
observed thecolumns of the newspapers to groan 
so heavily under a pressure of orations, each 
vying with the other in the two qualities ofhav- 
ing little or nothing to do with the matter in 
hand, and of being always addressed to any 
audience in the wide world rather than the 
audience to which it was delivered. 

The autumn having gone, and the winter come, 
T am so sanguine as to hope that we in oar pro- 
ceedings may break through this enchanted circle 
and deviate from this precedent ; the rather as 
we have something real to do, and are come to- 
gether, I am sure, in all plain fellowship and 
straightforwardness, to do it. We have no little 
straws of our own to throw up to show us which 
way any wind blows, and we have no oblique 
biddings of our own to make for anything ont- 
side this hall. 

At tbe top of the public announcement of this 
meeting are the words, “ Institutional Associa- 
tion of Lancashire and Cheshire.” Will you 
allow me, in reference to tbe meaning of those 
words, to present myself before you as the em- 
bodied spirit of ignorance recently enlightened, 
and to put myself through a short, voluntary 
examination as to the results of my studies. To 
begin with : the title did not suggest to me any- 
thing in the least like tbe truth. I have been 
for some years pretty familiar with the terms, 
“mechanics’ iustitutions," and “literary socie- 
ties,” but they have, unfortunately, become too 
often associated in my mind with a body of great 
pretensions, lame as to some important member 
or other, which generally inhabits a new house 
much too large for it, which is seldom paid for, 
and which takes the name of the mechanics most 
grievously in vain, for I have usually seen a 
mechanic and a dodo in that place together. 

I therefore, began my education, in respect of 
the’ meaning of this title, very coldly indeed, 
saying to myself, “ Here’s the old story. But 

the perusal of a very few lines of my book soon 
cave me to understand that it was not by any 
means the old story ; in short, that this ^soc.a- 
tion is expressly designed to correct the old 
,tory. and to prevent its defects from becoming 


I perpetuated. I learned that this Institutional 
I Association is tbe union, in one central head, of 
I one hundred and fourteen local mechanics’ insti- 
tutions and mutual improvement societies, at an 
expense of no more than five shillings to each 
society; suggesting to all how they can best 
communicate wth and profit by the fountain- 
bead and one another ; keeping their best aims 
steadily before them ; advising them how those 
aims can be best attained ; giving a direct end 
and object to what might otherwise easily be- 
come waste forces; and sending among them not 
only oral teachers, but, better still, boxes of ex- 
cellent hooks, called “freeitineratinglibrarics.” 
I learned that these hooks are constantly making 
the circnlt of hundreds upon hundreds of miles, 
and are constantly being read with inexpressible 
relish by thousands upon thousands of toiling 
people, but that they are never damaged or de- 
faced by one rude hand. These and other like 
facts lead me to consider the immense importance 
of the fact, that no little cluster of working- 
men’s cottages can arise in any Lancashire or 
Cheshire valley, at the foot of any running stieam 
which enterprise hunts out for water-power, but 
it has its educational friend and companion ready 
for it, willing for it, acquainted with its thoughts 
and ways and turns of speech even before it has 
come into existence. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this is tbe main 
consideration that has brought me here. No 
central association at a distance could possibly 
do for those working-men what this local asso- 
ciation does. No central association at a dis- 
tance could possibly understand them as this 
local association does. No central association 
at a distance could possibly put them in that 
familiar and ea.sy communication one with an- 
other, as that I, man or boy, eager for know- 
ledge, in that valley seven miles off, should know 
of you, man or hoy, eager for knowledge, in that 
valley twelve miles off, and should occasionally 
trudge to meet you, that you may impart your 
learning in one branch of acquisition to me, 
whilst I impart mine in another to you. Yet 
this is distinctly a feature, and a most important 

feature, of this society. 

On the other hand, it is not to bo supposed 
that these honest men, however zealous, could, 
as a rule, succeed in establishing and maintain- 
ing their own institutions of themselves. It is 
obvious that combination must materially dimm- 
ish their cost, which is in time a vital considera- 
tion ; and it is equally obvious that expencnce, 
essential to the success of oil combination, is 
especially so when its object is to diffuse the 
results of experience and of reflection. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, the student of 
the present profitable history ofthis society does 
not stop here in his learning ; when he has pt 
so far, he finds with interest and pleasure that 
the parent society at certain stated periods in* 
vites the more eager and enterprising mem 
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of the local society to submit themselves to 
voluntary examination in various branches ol 
useful knowledge, of which examination ittake^j 
the chaige and arranges the details, and invites 
the successful candidates to come to Manchester 
to receive the prises and certificates of merit 
which it impartially awards. The most success* 
ful of the competitors in the list of these ex* 
aminations are now among us, and these little 
marks of recognition and encouragement I shall 
have the honour presently of giving them, as the> 
come before you, one by one, for that purpose. 

I have looked over a few of those examination 
papers, which have comprised history, geogra- 
phy, grammar, arithmetic, hookkeeping, deci- 
mal coinage, mensuration, mathenmtics, social 
economy, the French language— in fact, they 
comprise all the keys that open all the locks of 
knowledge. I felt most devoutly gratified, as 
to many of them, that they had not been sub- 
mitted to me to answer, for I am perfectly sure 
that if they had been, I should have had mighty 
little to bestow upon myself to-uigbt. And yet 
it is always to be observed and seriously re- 
membered that these examinations are under- 
gone by people whose lives have been passed in 
a continual fight for bread, and whose whole 
existence has been a constant wrestle with 




Those twin gaolers of the daring heart — 
I^w birth nud Iron fortune.’* 


I could not but consider, with extraordinary 
admiration, that these questions have been re* 
plied to, not by men like myself, the business 
of whose life is with writing and with books, 
but by mw, the business of whose life is with 
tools and with machine^. 

Let me endeavour to recall, as well os my 
memory will serve me, from among the most 
interesting cases of prize-holders and certificate- 
gainers who will appear before you, some two or 
three of the most conspicuous examples. There 
are two poor brothers from near Chorley, who 
work from morning to night in a coal pit, and 
who, in all weathers, have walked eight miles a 
night, three nights a week, to attend the classes 
in which they have gained distinction. There 
two poor boys from BoUington, who began 
We as pi^m at one shilling or eightcenpcnce a 
week, and the father of one of whom was cut to 
pieces by the machinery at which he worked, 
hut not Wore he had himself founded the in’ 

teught. a^«e two poor hoys will appear before 

oecond-claL prize W 
chemistry. There is a plasterer from Bury, six- 
^ yeaw of age, who took a third-cl^cerU- 
fiMte last year at fte hands of Lord Brougham - 

he fr ttis year again successful in a competiHon 
three tunes as sevew, ^ , 

from the same place, who knew 

utely nothing unWhe wa- - ^ 

who has learned aU he know.,*rhichS a 


deal, in the local institution. There is a chain- 
maker, in very humble circumstances, and work- 
ing hard all day, who walks six miles a night, 
three nights a week, to attend the ciasse-s i«i 
which he has won so famous a place. There 
is a moulder in an iron foundry, who, whilst he 
was working twelve hours a day before the fur- 
nace, got up at four o’clock in the morning to 
learn drawing. “Tlio thought of my la<ls,” he 
writes in his modest account of himself, “in 
their peaceful slumbers above me, gave me fresh 
courage, and I used to think that if I should 
never receive any personal benefit, I might in- 
struct them when they came to be of an t^c to 
understand the mighty machines and engines 
which have made our country — England — pre- 
eminent in the world’s history.” There is a 
piecer at mule frames, who could not read at 
eighteen, who is now a man of little more than 
thirty, who is the sole support of an aged mother, 
who is arithmetical teacher in the institution in 
which he himself was taught, who writes of him- 
self that be made the resolution never to take 
up a subject without keeping to it, and who has 
kept to it with such an astonishing will that he 
is DOW well versed in Eluclid and algebra, and 
is the best French scholar in Stockport. The 
drawing classes in that same Stockport are 
taught by a working blacksmith ; and the pupils 
of that working blacksmith receive t))e 
highest honours of to-night. Well may it be 
said of that good blacksmith, as it was written 
of another of his trade, by the American poet : 

” Tolling, rejoidog, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun. 

Each evening sees its dose. 

Something attempted, something done, 

Uus earned a night's repose." 

To pa.«is from the successful candidates to the 
delegates from local societies now before me, 
and to content myself with one instance from 
amongst them. There is among their number a 
most remarkable man, whose history I have read 
with feelings that I could not adequately express 
under any circumstances, and least of all when 
I know he hears me, who worked when ho was 
a mere baby at band-loom weaving until he 
dropped from fatigue ; who began to teach him- 
self as soon as he could cam five shillings a 
week : who is now a botanist, acquainted with 
every production of the Lancashire valley: who 
is a naturalist, and has made and preserved a 
collection of the eggs of British birds, and 
stuffed the birds : who is now a conchologist, 
with a very curious, and in some respects an 
original collection of fresh-water shells, and has 
also preserved and collected the mosses of fresh 
water and of the sea : who is worthily the pre- 
sident of his own local literary institution, and 
who was at his work this time last night as fore- 
man in a mill. 

So stimulating has been the influence of 
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bright examples, and many more, that I notice 
among the applications from Blackburn for pre- 
liminary test examination papers, one from an 
applicant who gravely fills up the printed form 
by describing himself os ten years of age, and 
who, with equal gravity, describes his occupa- 
tion as “nursing a little child.” Nor are these 
things confined to the men. The women em- 
ployed in factories, milliners’ work, and domes- 
tic service, have begun to show, as it is fitting 
they should, a most decided determination not 
to be outdone by the men : and the women of 
Preston in particular, have so honourably dis- 
tinguished themselves, and shown in their ex- 
amination papers such an admirable knowledge 
of the science of household management and 
nousehold economy, that if I were a working 
bachelor of Lancashire or Cheshire, and if 1 had 
not cast my eye or set my heart upon any lass 
in particular, I should positively get up at four 
o’clock in the morning with the determination 
of the iron moulder himself, and should go to 
Preston in search of a wife. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, these instances, 
and many more, daily occurring, always accumu- 
lating, are surely better testimony to the work- 
ing of this association, than any number of 
speakers could possibly present to you. Surely 
the presence among us of these indefatigable 
people is the association’s best and most effec- 
tive triomph in the present and the past, and is 
its noblest stimulus to effort in the future. As 
its temporary mouthpiece, I would beg to say 
to that portion of the company who attend to 
receive the prizes, that the institution can never 
hold itself apart from them— can never set itself 
above them ; that their distinction and success ' 
tiiust be its distinction and success ; and that 
there can be but one heart beating between | 
them and it. In particular, I would most espe- 
cially entreat them to observe that nothing will 
ever be further from this association's mind than 
the impertinence of patronage. The prizes that ' 
it gives, and the certificate.s that it gives, are 
mere admiring assurances of sympathy with so ^ 
many striving brothers ond sisters, and are only 
valuable for the spirit in which they are giveii, 
and in which they are received. The prizes are 
money prizes, simply because the institution 
does not presume to doubt that persons who I 
have so well governed tliciuselves, know best 
how to make a little money serviceable — because . 
it would be a shame to treat them like grown-up i 
babies by laying it out for them, and because it 
knows it is given, and knows it is taken, in per- 
fect clearness of purpose, perfect trustfulness, 
and, above all, perfect independence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, reverting once more to 
the whole collective audience before me, I will, 
in another two minutes, rel«.asc the hold which 
your favour has given me on your attonlioii. 
Of the advantages of knowledge I have said, and 
1 shall say nothing. Of the certainty with 


which the man who grasps it under difficulties 
rises in his own respect and in usefulness tc the 
community, I have said, and I shall say nothing. 
In the city of Manchester, in the county of 
Lancaster, both of them remarkable for self- 
taught men, that were superfluous indeed. For 
the same reason I rigidly abstain from putting 
together any of the shattered fragments of that 
poor clay image of a parrot, which was once 
always saying, without knowing why, or what it 
meant, that knowledge was a dangerous thing. 
I should as soon think of piecing together the 
mutilated remains of any wretched Hindoo who 
has been blown from an English gun. Both, 
creatures of the past, have been — as my friend 
Mr Carlyle vigorously has it — “ blasted into 
sp.ace;” and there, os to this world, is an end 
of them. 

So I desire, in conclusion, only to sound two 
strings. In the first place, let me congratulate 
you upon the progress which real mutual im- 
j provement societies are making at this time in 
your neighbourhood, through the noble agency 
of individual employers and their families, 
whom you can never too much delight to hon- 
our. Elsewhere, through the agency of the 
great railway companies, some of which are 
bestirring themselves in this matter with a 
gallantry and generosity deserving of all praise. 
Secondly and lastly, let me say one word out of 
my own personal heart, which is always very 
near to it in this connection. Bo not let us, in 
the midst of the visible objects of nature, whose 
workings we can tell of in figures, surrounded 
I by machines that can be made to the thousamlth 
part of an inch, acquiring every day knowledge 
which can be proved upon a slate or demon- 
strated by a microscope — do not let us, in the 
laudable pursuit of the facts that surround us, 
neglect the fancy and the imagination which 
equally surround us as a part of the great 
scheme. Let the child have its fables ; let the 
man or woman into which it changes, always 
remember tho.'te fables tenderly. Let numerous 
graces and ornaments that cannot bo weighed 
and measured, and that seem at first sight idle 
enough, contmuo to have their places about ns, 
bo wo never so wise. 'Tlie hardest head may 
co-cxist with the softest heart. Tlio union and 
just balance of those two is always a blessing to 
the possessor, and always a blessing to mankind. 
The Divine teacher was a.«! gentle and considerate 
as He was powerful and wise. You all know 
how He could still the raging of the sea, and 
could hush a little child. As the utmost results 
of the wisdom of men can only be at last to 
help to raise this earth to that condition to 
which His doctrine, untainted by the blindnesses 
and passiou.s of men, would have exalted it long 
ago ; so let us always remember that He set us 
the example of blending the tmderstanding and 
the imagination, and that, following it ourselves, 
we tread iu His steps, and help our race on to 
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Ita better and best days. Knowledge, as all but when it informs the head an.l the heart too, 
followers of it must know, has a very limited it has a power over life and death, the body and 
power indeed, when it informs the head alone ; the soul, and dominates the universe. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


1812-1872. 


inSSIONS TO INDIA. 


[The concinsion of an address given before the 
General Assembly of the Cliurcb of Scotland in 
1868, on his return from India.] 

I might use stronger language, and assert that 
it ODght not to be tolerated by any reasonable 
man, unless proved to be unavoidable, that our 
several Churches should reproduce, in order to 
perpetuate in the new world of a Christianised 
India, those forma and symbols which in the 
old world have become marks, not of our union 
as Christians, but of our disunion os sects. We 
may not, indeed, be responsible for these 
divisions in the Church which have come down 
to us from the past We did not make them, 
nor can wo now, perhaps, unmake them. We 
find ourselves born into some one of them, and 
so we accept of it, and make the most of it as 
the best we can get iu the whole circumstinces 
in which we are placed. But must we establish 
these different oi^anisafions in India? Is each 
part to be made to represent the whole ? Is 
the grand army to remain broken up into 
6/ parate divisions, each to recruit to iU own 
f taudard, and to invite the Hindoos to wear our 
respective uniforms, adopt our respective Shib- 
boleths, learn and repeat out respective war- 
cries, and even make caste marka of our 
wounds and scars, which to us are but the 
sad mementoes of old batUcs? Or, to drop 
all metaphors, shall Christian converts in India 
bo necessarily grouped and wtewotyped intaJ 
Epucopal Churches, Presby;eriaa ChurchM? 
Luth^n amrehes, Method! «t Churches, wi 
tist Omrehes, or Indcpend.nt Churches, anJ 

of pLS Jr ® Confessio J 

of Fajth, t]»e TLirty-nine Articles,, or somU 

•‘y 0“ forefathers ' 
and the separating sign of some British or 

sect ? Whether any Church seriously 
entertains this design I know not, thoueh 1 

“ inversions increase 


idea, and to rear up an independent and all* 
inclusive native Indian Church. By such a 
Church I mean one which shall bo organised 
and governed by the natives themselves, os for 
as possible, iiidcpondcntly of us. We could of 
course claim, as Christians and fellow-subjects, 
to be recognised as brethren, and to be received 
among its members, or, if it should so please 
both parties, serve among its ministers, and 
rejoice always to bo its best friends ana 
generous supporters. In all this we would 
only have them to do to os os we should feel 
bound to do to them. Such a Church might, 
as taught by experience, mould its outward 
form of government and worship according to 
its inner wants and outward circumstances, 
guided by history and by the teaching and 
spirit of Christianity. Its creed — for no Chris- 
tian society can exist without some kuown and 
professed beliefs—would include those truths 
which bad been confessed by the Catholic 
Church of Christ since the first ; and, as neces- 
sary to its very existence as a Church it would 
recognise the supreme authority of Jesus Christ 
and Uis apostles. It would also have, like 
the whole Church, its Lord’s Day for public 
worship, and the sacraments of baptism and 
tbe Lord’s Supper. Thus might a new temple 
be reared on the plains of India unlike perhaps 
any to be seen in our western lands, yet with 
all our goodly stones built up in its fabric^ and 
with all our spiritual worship within its walls 
of the one living and true God, Father, Son, 
ond Holy Spirit A Church Uke thU would 
from its very naUonality, attract many a man 
who does not wish to be ranked among the 
adherents of mission Churches. It would dis- 
pose also, of many diCBculties inseparable from 
our position, whether regarding baptism or the 
selection and support of a native ministry. 
And, finally. It would give ample scope, for 
JMQy ft ycftT to 00106 , for oil Ui6 ftid ftod oflbrts 
which our hoax6 churches aod misaionftiies 
could afford by schools and collcgcsi personal 
labour, and also by money contributions, to 
establish, strengthen, and extend it. 

Moreover, it seems to me that India affords 
varied and remarkable elements for contributing 
many varied gifts and talents to such a Church 
03 this. The simple peasant and scholarly pun- 
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dit, the speculative mystic or self-torturing 
devotee, the peaceful South-man and the manly 
North-man ; the weak Hindoo who clings to 
others of his caste for strength, and the strong 
aborigines who love their individuality and inde- 
pendence — one and all possess a power which 
could find its place of rest and blessing in the 
faith of Christ and in fellowship with one another 
through Him. The incarnate but unseen Christ, 
the Divine yet human brother, would dethrone 
every idol ; God's Word be substituted fdr the 
Puranas ; Christian brothel hood for caste; and 
the peace of God, instead of these and every 
weary rite and empty ceremony, would satisfy 
the heart. Such is my ideal, which 1 hope and 
believe will one day become real in India. The 
day, indeed, seems to be far off when “ the 
Church of India,” worthy of the country, shall 
occupy its place within what may then be the 
Christendom of the world. A period of chaos 
may intervene ere it is created ; and after that, 
how many days full of change and of strange re- 
volutions, with their “evenings" and “morn- 
ings,” may succeed, ere it enjoys a Sabbath rest 
of holiness and peace ! Bui yet that Church 
must be, if India is ever to become one, or a 
nation in any true sense of the word. For union, 
strength, and real progress can never henceforth 
in this world's history either result from or 
coalesce with Mohammedanism or Hindooism, 
far less with the cold and heartless abstractions 
of an atheistic philosophy. Hence English go- 
vernment, by physical force and moral power, 
must, with a firm and unswerving grasp, hold 
the broken fragments of the Indian races toge- 
ther, until they are united from within by 
Christianity into a living organism, which can 
then, and then only, dispense with the force 
without. The wild olive must he grafted into 
the “root and fatnc.s3” of the good olive-tree 
of the Clnirch of Christ ; and while the living 
union is being formed, and until the living sap 
begins to flow from the root to every branch, 
English power must firmly bind and hold the 
parts together. Our hopes of an Indian nation 
are bound up with our hopes of an Indian 
Church ; and it is a high privilege for us to be 
able to help on this consummation- The West 
thus gives back to the East the riches which it 
has from the East received, to be returned again, 
I doubt not, with interest to ourselves. 

But when shall there be a resurrection in this 
great valley of death ? When shall these dry 
bones live? Lord, Thou knowest, with whom 
one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day 1 Let us have faith and 
patience. There may at lirst be but a noise and 
a shaking, and tlien the bones of the poor broken- 
up and disjointed skeletons of humanity may 
come together, and alter a while sinews and 
flesh nmy cover them, and yet no breath be m 
them I But these preparatory proce-sses are not 
in vain. A resurrection-day of life and power 


will dawn in the fulness of time, and the Lord 
of Life will raise up prophets, it may be from 
among the people of India, who will meekly and 
obediently prophesy as the Lord commands 
them ; and then the glorious result will be mt- 
nessed from heaven and earth which we have all 
prayed and laboured and longed for ; the Spirit 
of Life will come, and these dead bodies will 
live and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army 1 “ I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands ; and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.” '“’Amen : Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and , honour, and 
power, and might, be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

IL 

[“ Wien he rose in the Assembly to deliver 
what proved to be bis last speech,” writes bis 
brother and biographer, the Rev. Donald Mac- 
leod, “he bad written nothing beforehand, ex- 
cept a few jottings on the fly-leaf of the mission 
report ; and such w.as the impassioned and rapid 
manner in which, under the pressure of his con- 
victions, he grappled with the points he wished 
most to impress, that the reporters were unable 
to take down even the meaning of a great part 
of the address, the most powerful and stirring 
he ever delivered. . . . Those who were 
present may retain an impression of its power, 
but Uic speech itself has perished-”] 

ITiere was a sort of feeling of uneasiness and 
discontent tlironghout the Church in reference 
to his conduct of the nussion, as if they said, 
“The mission is excellent ; God bless the mis- 
sion ; let us support it ; but " and there was 

a groan or a sigh, a something he could not get 
at It needed no power but that of thoughtless- 
ness to destroy, but they must remember bow 
difficult it is to restore. Any man could set a 
great building on fire ; and a single word, or the 
shake of tl»e head of a man in authority, might 
be very destructive to the work of tho com- 
mittee. ... Did they realise, he asked, 
what they expected the Hindoos to do, what 
they blamed them for not doing, or compa^ 
these expectations with what they were doing 
themselves at home? They were uikiug Hin- 
doos, men of flesh and blood like themselves, 
and far more sensitive than Scotchmen, of great 
intelligence and culture, to give up hoary tradi- 
tions. to cut down the tree of that religion under 
which they and their fathers had sat for ti-eniing 
centuries, and to accept the religion of a people 
whose very touch was jiollution I They were 
asking these men in many cases to give up father 
and mother, and brother and sister, and were 
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much astonished they did not make the sacri- 
fice I But suppose the Hindoos, who were 
observing and intelligent, were to turn on them- 
selves and say, .‘‘ You are sending us Cbristion- 
ity, to believe which implies enormous sacrifices 
on our part, but what are your own clergy 
doing? You are asking us to sacrifice all our 
traditions, but you won't sacrifice the custom 
In your parishes that has been brought in by 
your venerable predecessors ! What do you 
give for the salvation of souls? A pound or a 
penny, or, as is the case in one hundred and 
seventy of your churches, nothing at all 1 You 
call us deceivers; but we take you by appear- 
ances, and ask you to let us sec what Christian- 
ity is in yourselves before you come to 
. « * He had yet to learn th^t.it was tbo 
work of the foreign mission to mnko converts* 
He had always understood that the conversion 
of souls was in the hand of God« He was not 
speaking lightly of conversion— far from it ; but 
tbeir responsibility os a Church was to use the 
best means for converting, and to implore God's 
grace on the means. But be would ask those 
who judge the mission by the number of con- 
verts, to find out how many conversions had 
taken place in tbeir own parishes during the 
same time* Let them go down to the village, 
and entering a house, say they will not leave it 
till they bring the men and women to Christ. 
Let them go to the man of science, who had 
mastered many of the questions of the day; let 
them not call him proud, or sneer at him as a 

natural man," for he may bo most earnest, and 
may be sweating a more bloody sweat in seeking 
to come to the truth than they had done ; let 
them go to that man and satisfy his doubts, 
meet him fairly before God, and when they 
returned from such a visitation as that, they 
would have more sympathy with missionaries 
dealing with educated heathens* 

[“Tbo chief pvirpose of hia speech, however, 
took wider ground. He desired all Churches to 
consider whether the forms in which they were 
presenting truth, and the ecclesiastical differ, 
enccs they were exporting to Indio, were the 
best means for Chiistianising that country. 
Was it right that the divisions which separated 
Churches in this country, and which were the 
growth of their special histories, should not only 
be continued, but be made as great matters of 
principle in India os in England or Scotland I"] 

these Hindoos heard an AngUcan bishop 

declaw t^the did not recognise as belonging to 
Ctasfa Church congregations of faithful men 
holding a pure Gospel and observing the sacra, 
ments^of the Lorf; when they met others who 

Calvinistic 

doctnn^; aud when the Wesleyans came next 

and^said, ‘God forbid! don’t bring these thiS 
in ; and the Baptist came with with his idX 


try of sacrament, taying, “ You must be a 
Baptist, you must be dippod again ; ” and when 
the Uoman Catholic cunio niid sair], “Yon are 
all wrong together;” is it any wou'hT that the 
Hindoo, pressed on evt'ry side by dilTeront fortiis 
of Western Christianity, should say, “Ci-nllf- 
men, I thank you for the good yon have ihme 
me, but os I am sore perplexed by you all, tahe 
yourselves off, leave me alone with fJod. tln-ii I 
will bo fairly dealt with.” It w;i.-> a positive 
shanic— itwos a disgrace — that they should tahe 
with them to India the difTcrenccs that separated 
them a few yards from their brctlireii in this 
country. Is it not monstrous to make the man 
they ordained on the banks of the Ganges sign 
the Westminster Confession of tbo Church of 
Scotland, or the Deed of Demission and Protest of 
the Free Church) Was that the wisest, was it 
the Christian way of dealing with liiudoos? 
. . . And were they presenting the truth to 
the native mlud in the form best fitted for bis 
requirements) The doctrines of their confessions 
might be true in themselves, but the Confession 
was a document closely connected with the his* 
torical development and with the uictapbysical 
temperament of the people who had accepted it, 
and might not be equally suitable for those who 
had not the same traditions and tendencies. 
Was it necessary give these minute and 
abstract statements to Orientals whose habits of 
mind and spiritual affinities might lay better 
hold on other aspects of divine truth, and who 
might mould a theology for themselves, not less 
Christian, hut which would be ludian, and not 
English or Scotch! The block of ice, clear and 
cold, the beautiful product of our northern climes, 
will at the slightest touch freeze the warm lips 
of the Hindoo. Why insist that he must take 
that or nothing ) Would it not be better to let 
the stream flow freely that the Elastem may 
quench his thirst at will from God’s own water 
of life ) Would it not be possible for the Evan, 
plical Churches to drop tbeir peculiarities, and 
in the unselflshness of the common faith con- 
struct a primer or make the Apostles’ Creed their 
symbol, and say : “This is not aU you are going 
to learn, hut if you receive this truth and be 
strong in the faith, we will ‘ raceive you so 
walking, hut not to doubtful disputations ; and, 
if m anything ye be otherwise minded, God will 
reveal even this unto you ) ’ ” And they should 
make known the truth not only by books but by 
living men. Send them the missionary. Let 
him he a man who embodies Christianity; and 
If he were asked, « What is a Clirirtian!" he 
co^d answer, “lam; I know and love Christ, 
ftud wish you to know Him and lovo Hun too#" 
That man in his justice, generosity, love, self- 
sacrifice, would make the Hindoo feel that he 
had a brother given him by a common Father. 
Lot them prepare the Hindoos to form a Church 
for themselves. Give them the gunpowder, aud 
they will make their own cannon. 
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[“While advofiating these catholic aims, he 
did not forget that spirit of ecclesiasticism, and 
those prejudices and bigotries he was offending. 
He rose into indignant remonstrance as he 
thought of how India might possibly be sacri- 
ficed to the timidity of some of the clergy afraid 
to speak out their thoughts, or, still worse, to 
the policy of others who, in the critical position 
of tlie Church at home, were cautious not to 
verify the accusations of latitudinavianism made 
against her by interested opponents.”] 

You must take care lest by insisting on the 
minutise of doctrine or government you are not 
raising a barrier to the advances of Christianity. 
You must take heed lest things infinitesimally 
small as compared with the great world, may 
not be kept so near the eye as to conceal the 
whole world from you. A man may so wrap a 
miserable partisan newspaper round his head as 
to shut out the sun, moon, and stars. You 
must take care that your Cairns do not stand so 
near as to shut out Calcutta, and the Watchword 
make you so tremble for petty consequences at 
home that all India U forgotten by you. I am 
not speaking for myself alone (be added), for 1 
know how these difficulties press upon many a 


missionary' — and remember how more than oua 
has taken my hand, and said we dare not speak 
out on these things, lest our own names be 
blasted, oifrselves represented as unsafe, and all 
home-confidence be removed from us. But why 
should they be afraid of such reproach? Why 
should I be afraid of iti Am I to be silent lest 
1 should be whispered about, or suspected, or 
called “dangerous,” “broad,” “latitudinarian," 
“atheistic?” So long as 1 have a good consci- 
ence towards God, and have His sun to shine on 
me, and can hear the birds singing, I can walk 
across the earth with a joyful and free heart. 
Let them call roe “broaiL’' I desire to be 
broad os the charity of Almighty God, who 
maketh His sun to shine on the evil and tho 
good; who hateth no man, and who loveth the 
poorest Hindoo more than all their committees 
or all their Clinrches, But while I long for that 
breadth of charity, I desire to be narrow— narrow 
as God’s righteousness, which as asbarp sword can 
separate between eternal right and eternal wrong. 

[“ No one then present can forget the thrilling 
power, the manly bearing, the intensity of sup- 
pressed feeling, with which these words were 
uttered."] 


DEAN STANLEY. 

1815-1881. 


6T PAUL. 

Ik examining what the character of St Paul was, 
"It is not necessary to go back to the times before 
his conversion. It was this which was his birth- 
day into the world’s history. He might no 
doubt have been the head of the Pharisaic 
faction in the last expiring struggles of his 
nation; he might have rallied round him the 
nobler spirits of bis countrymen, and by his 
courage and prudence have caused Jerusalem to 
hold out a few months or years more against 
the army of Titus. Still at best he would have 
been a Maccabicus or a Gamaliel, and what a 
difference to the whole subsequent fortunes of 
the world between a Maccabxus and a Paul, 
between the Jewish rabbi and tho Apostle of 
tho Gentiles 1 It was not till tho scales fell off 
from his eyes after the three days’ stupor, till 
the consciousness of his great mission awakened 
all his dormant energies, that we really see 
what he was. That Divine Providence (which, 
as he himself tells us, Gal. i. 16, had “already 
separated him from his mother’s womb ) had 
no doubt overruled the circurostance.s of his 
sarlier education for the great end to which he 


was afterwards called; in him, as in similar 
cases, the natural faculties were by his conver- 
sion “not unclothed but clothed upon:” the 
glory of Divine grace was shown here as always 
not by repressing and weakening tho human 
character, but by bringing it out for tho first 
time in its full vigour. He was still a Jow; 
tho zeal of his ancestral tribe which had caused 
him “to raven as a wolf in tho morning” of bis 
life, still glowed in his veins when he “returned 
in the evening to divide tho spoil” of the 
mightier enemy whom ho had defeated and 
bound; and in the unwearied energy and self- 
devotion, no less than the peculiar intensity of 
national feeling, which mark his whole life and 
writings, we discern tho qualities which tho 
Jewish people alono of all tho nations then 
existing on the earth could have furnished. But 
there were other elements which his conversion 
developed into life besides the mere enthusiasm 
of the Jew shared equally with him by St Peter. 

I would not lay stress on the Grecian culture 
which bo might have received in the schools of 
Tarsus, or the philosophical tone which wo 
know to have characterised the lectures of 
Gamaliel, though doubtless these had thcii 
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share in the fonnation of hifi enhsequent char- have attempted to give a complete analysis of 
acter. But whatever had been in former ages it. I bovo purposely con rim.il my.si-lf to those 
that remarkable union of qualities which bad natnral and moral gifts whicli, a.s they were 
from the earliest times constituted the chosen practically called into existence by and for the 
people into a link between the East and the work which he was to perform, can only through 
West, that was now in the highest degree and in tliat work be fully understood. There is 
exemplified in the character of Paul Never perhaps no feature of the apostolical age which 
before or since have the Jew and Gentile so is more dillicult for us to comprclieinl than tho 
completely met in one single person by an immense importance attached by St Paul to so 
absolute tliough unconscious fusion of the two obvious a truth as tho admission of tlio Gentiles 
together; not founding a new system, hut into the Christian Church, still more the furious 
breathing .% new spirit into that which already opposition by which its first announcement was 
existed, and which only needed some such met. Yet so it was. Other questions occupied 
divine impulse to call it into that fulness of the attention of the first dawn and of the final 
life which had been stunted only, not destroyed, close of the apostolic age, but tho one question 
He knew nothing, it may be, of those pbiloso- above all others which absorbed its mid-day 
phers and historians with whom we are so prime— which is the key to almost all the 
familiar, nor can we expect to find in him the Epistles, which is the one subject of almost the 
peculiar graces of Athenian genius ; yet it is in whole history of the Acts — was not the founda* 
the dialectical skill of Aristotle, the impassioned tion, not the completion of the Christian 
appeals of Demosthenes, the complicated sen- Church, but its universal dilTusion; the dc- 
tences of Thucydides, far more than in the struction, not of paganism, not of Gnosticism, 
language of Moses or Solomon or Isaiah, that but of Judaism. Ue therefore who stood at 
the form and structure of his arguments finds this juncture as the champion of this new truth 
its natural parallel. He had never studied, it at once drew the whole attention of the Chris- 
may be, or, if he had, would hardly have dis- tian world to himself — every other apostle 
cemed those finer feelings of humanity of which recedes from our view— east and west, north 


the germs existed in Greece and Rome, but how 
remarkably are they exemplified in his own 
cbaracUr I What is that probing of the inner- 
most recesses of the human heart and con- 
science — so unlike the theocratic visions of the 
older prophets— but the apostolical reflection of 
the practical, individual, psychological spirit of 
the western philosophies ? What is that inimi- 
table union of self-respect with respect and 
deference to others which distinguishes bis 
more personal addre.sses to his converts, but 
the anticipation of that refined and polished 
couTtwy which has been ever esteemed the 
peculiar product of European civilisation ? 
What is that capacity for throwing himself 
into tho position and feeling of others— that 
becoming ‘‘aU things to all men,” which his 
enemies called worldly prudence— that intense 
sympathy in the strength of which, as bos been 
truly said, he “had a thousand friends, and 
loved each as his own soul, and seemed to Uvo 
a thousand lives in them, and died a thousand 
deaths when he must quit them,” which “suf- 
fered when the weaker brother suffered,” which 
would not allow him to eat meat “whilst the 
world standeth lest ho make his brother to 
offend -what was aU this but the effect of 
Gods blessing on that boundless versatility of 
nature which had formed the especial marLf 
^Grecian mmd for good and evil in aU ages? 
^at was It hiU the significant maxim of the 
Roman poet. Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
ahenum puto, tramfigumd*ror tho first time in 
the heavenly ladumce of truth and hoUness I 

of supposed that in this brief view 

of the outward aspect of St Paul's character I 


and south, from Jerusalem to Rome, from 
Macedonia to MeliU, we bear of nothing, we 
sec nothing but St Paul and his opponents. 

It is only by bearing this steadily in mind 
that we can rightly conceive tho nature of tho 
conflict He was not like a missionary of later 
times whose great work is accomplished if be 
can add to the number of bis converts ; he was 
this, but he was much more than this : it was 
not the actual conversions themselves, but the 
principle which every conversion involved; not 
tho actual disciples whom be gained, but ho him- 
self who dared to make them disciples, that con- 
stitutes the enduring interest of that life-long 
stru^le. It was not merely that he reclaimed 
from paganism tho Grecian cities of Asia Minor, 
but that at every step which he took westward 
from Palestine he tore up the prejudices of ages. 
It was not merely that he cast out the false 
spirit from the damsel at Philippi, but that when 
he set his foot on the further shores of the ^gean 
Sei^ religion for the first time ceased to be 
Asiatic and became European. It was not merely 
that at Athens ho converted Dionysius and Da* 
marls, but that there was seen a Jew standing 
in the court of the Areopagus, and appealing to 
an Athenian audience, os children of tho same 
Father, as worshippers, though uuconsciously, 
of the same God. It was not that at Rome he 
mode some impression more or less pennaoont 
on the slaves of tho imperial palace, but that a 
descendant of Ahrahan\ recoguised in the dense 
masses of that corrupt metropolis a field for 
bis exertions as sacred as in the courts of the. 
Temple of Jerusalem. It was not the Roman 
governor or the Eph^ian mob, but tho vast body 
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of Judaising Christians which was his real ene* 
my ; not the worshippers of Jupiter and Diana, 
hut those who made their boast of Moses and 
claimed to be disciples of Cephas. The conflict 
with paganism was indeed the occasion of those 
few invaluable models of missionary preaching 
which are preserved to us in his speeches ; but it 
is the conflict with Judaism which forms the 
one continuous subject of that far more elaborate 
and enduring record of his teaching which is pre- 


motives with a life which seems so especially the 

work of the Spirit of God. . . . • 

It was not by fluctuating and irregular im- 
pulses like Peter, nor yet by a sudden and 
abrupt conversion like Paul, that John received 
his education for the aposticship ; there was no 
sphere of outward activity as in Peter, no 
vehement struggle as in Paul ; in action, while 
Peter speaks, moves, directs, he follows, silent 
and retired. It would almost seem as if in St 


served to us in his Epistles. At every step of John the still contemplation, the intuitive in- 


his progress he is dogged by his implacable 
adversaries, and at every step, as he turns to 
resist them, he flings back those words of en- 
treaty, of rebuke, of warning, which have become 
the treasures of the Christian Church for ever. 
They deny his authority, they impugn his 
motives, they raise the watchword of the law and 
of circumcision, and the result is to be found in 
the early Epistles to Corinth, to Galatia, and to 
Pome. They harass him in his imprisonment at 
Home, they blend their Jewish notions with the 
wilder theories of Oriental philosophy, and there 
rises before him in the Epistles to Ephesus, Col- , 
ossae, and Philippi, the majestic vision of the 
epiritnal temple which is to grow out of the 
ruins of the old, of that Divine head of the whole 
race of man, before whom all temporary and 
transient rites, all lower forms of worship and 


sight into heavenly things, which form the basis 
of his character, had been deepened and solem- 
nised by something of that more eastern and 
primitive feeling to which the records of the 
Jewish nation lead us back ; something of that 
more simple, universal, child-like spirit, which 
brooded over the cradle of the human race ; 
which entitled the Mesopotamian patriarch, 
rather than the Hebrew lawgiver or the Jewish 
king, to be called “ the friend of God which 
fitted the prophet of the Chaldean captivity, 
rather than the native seers of Samaria or Jeru- 
salem, to be the “ man greatly beloved." 

The whole sum of Johu's character must of 
necessity be contained in the one single fact that 
he was "the disciple whom Jesus lovecL” Once 
understand that from whatever causes noobstacle 
intervened between him and that one Divine 


philosophy fade away, in whom in the fulness of object which from the earliest dawn of youth to 


time all things were gathered together in one. 
They rise once more in the Asiatic Churches ; 
all Asia is turned away from him ; bis own com- 
panions have forsaken him ; he stands almost 
alone, under the shadow of impending death. 
But it is the last eflort of a defeated and desper- 
ate cause. The victory is already gained, and 
in the three Epistles to Titus and Timotheus we 
may consent to recognise the last accents of the 
aged apostle, now conscions that his contest is 
over : some forebodings indeed we catch in them 
of that (lark storm which was about to sweep 
within the next few j’ears over the Christian and 
Jewish woiM alike; but their general tone is 
one of calm repose— the mid-day beat is past 
away — the shades of evening are beginning to 
slope— the gleam of a brighter sky is seen be- 
yond — and with the assured conviction that the 
object of his life wa.s fully accomplished, he 
might well utter the words, "I have fought the 
good fight, r have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.” 

ST JOHN. 

The life of St John, at first sight, ecenis 
shrouded in an atmosphere of religious awe 
which we cannot penetrate ; in him the earthly 
seems so completely absorbed into the heavenly 


the last years of extreme old age was ever im- 
pressing itself deeper and deeper into Itis inmost 
soul, and his whole work on earth is at once 
accounted for. Whatever we can conceive of 
devoted tenderness, of deep affection, of intense 
' admiration for goodness, we must conceive of 
him who even in the palace of the high priest, 
and at the foot of the cross, was the inseparable 
companion of bis Lord ; wliatever we can con- 
ceive of a gentleness and holiness ever incrc.-isiiig 
in depth and purity, that we must conceive of 
the heart and mind which produced the Gospel 
and Epistles of St John. 

One phase, however, of his character there 
was, which might at first sight seem inconsis- 
tent with what has just been said, hut which 
nevertheless was the aspect of it most familiar to 
the minds of the earliest Church. It was not as 
John the Beloved Disciple, but as John tha Son 
of Thunder— not as the apostle who leaned on 
liis Muster’s breast at supper, but os the apostle 
who called down fire from heaven, who forbade 
the man to cast out devils, who claimed with his 
brother the highest places in the kingdom of 
heaven — that he was known to the readers of 
the three first Gospels. But in fact it is in 
accordance with what b.os been said, that in such 
a character the more outward and stipcrfidal 
traits should have attracted attention before the 


.the Character, the thoughts, the language of complete perfee .on of that more ^ 

the disciple so lost in that of the Master-that silent growth which was alone c^ontial to ft, 
we tremble to draw aside the veil from that and. alien in some respects ns the bursty of fieir 
D vi^Tri^^^^ fear to mix any human passion may be from the usual tenor of St John’s 
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later character, they rally agree with the severity, speech of the Beloved Disciple, - 
almostunparalleUdintheNewTesUmeDt, which is oar Lord s command, and if you lulfll Ibis, 

marks the well-know^ anathema in his Second nothing else is ncodcl 

Eoistle and the story, which there seems no Such was the life of St John, the sunset, as 1 
reLonto doubt, of Cerinthus and the hath. It venture to c.all it, of the apostolic age: not 
is not sorprisiug that the deep stillness of snch amidst the storms which lowered around the 
a character as this should, like the Oriental sky, apocalyptic seer, but the exact image of those 


break out from time to time into tempests of milder lights and shades which we know so well 
impassioned vehemence ; still less that the char- even in our own native mountains, every object 
acter which was to excel all others in its devoted far and near brought out in its due proportions, 
love of good should give indications — in its earlier the harsher features now softly veiled in the 
stages even in excess— of that intense hatred of descending sliadows, and the distant heights lit 
evil, without which love of good can hardly be up with a far more than morning or mid-day 
said to exist, glory in the expiring glow of the evening 

It was not till the removal of the first and the heavens, 
second apostle from the scene of their earthly 

labours that there burst upon the whole civil* THE HOPES OF THEOLOQY. 

ised world that awful train of calamities, which 

breaking a.^ it did on Italy, on Asia Minor, and [From an address to the students of St Andrews, 

on Palestine, almost simultaneously, though March 16, 1S77.] 
under the most different forms, was regarded 

alike by Roman, Christian, and Jew, as the Lord Macaulay, In his celebrated essay on 
manifestation of the visible judgment of God- Ranke's History of the Popes,’* maintains, 
It w’as now, if we may trust the testimony alike with all the exuberance of logic and rhetoric, 
of internal and external proof, in the interval the differenco between tlieology and all other 


between the death of Nero and the fall of sciences is in tins respect, that Nvhat it was in the 
Jerusalem, when the roll of apostolical epistles days of the patriarch Job, such it must be in 
seemed to have been finally closed, when every the nineteenth century, and to the end of time, 
other inspired tongue had been bushed in the No doubt in religion, as in all great subjects of 
grave, that there rose from the lonely rock of human thought, there is a permancDt and nn* 
Patmos, that solemn voice which mingled with changing element; but in everything which re* 
the storm that raged around it, as the dirge of an lates to its form, in much which relates to its 
expiring world; that under the **red and lower- substance, the paradox of our great historiai) is 
ingsky,*’ which bad at last made itself under* as contrary to fact as it would bo crushing to 
stood to the sense of the dullest, there rose that our aspirations if it were true. In the practice 
awful vision of coming destiny, which has re* of theological controversy it has been too much 
ccived the expressive name of the Revelation of the custom to make the most of differences and 
St John the Divine- « « - the least of agreements- But in the theological 

As it is love that pervades our whole con* study of the post it has been too much the 
ception of the teaching of St John, so also it custom to see only the agreements and not the 
pervades our whole conception of his character, differences- Look in the face the fact that the 


We see him— it surely is no unwarranted fancy 
—we see him declining with the declining cen* 
tury; every sense and faculty waxing feebler, 
but that one divinest faculty of all burning 


faith of each sticcessive epoch of Christendom 
has varied enormously from the belief of its 
predecessors. The variations of the Catholic 
Church, both past and present, have been 


niore and more brightly; we see it breathing almost, if not quite, as deep and wide as the 
t roug every look and gesture; the one ani* variations of l4otestantism ; and these varia* 
mating principle of the atmosphere in which he tions, whilst they show that each form of heUef 
lives and moves; earth and heaven, the past, U but an approximation to the truth, and not 
the present, and the future, alike echoing to the whole truth itself, contain the surest indi* 
him that dying stmn of his latot words. “ Wo caUon of vitality ia the whole body of religion* 
love Him because He loved us. And when at faitL The conceptions of the relations of man 


last he disappear rom our view in the last to man, and, still more, of man to God, have 
ages of the Sacred Volume, ecclesiastical tradi- been incontestably altered with the growth of 
bon still lingcre in the close : and in that touch- centuries. Not to speak of the total extinction 

polytheism, end confiolog ourselees 


familiar to us, we see the aged apostle home in 
the arms of his disciples into the Ephesian 
assembly, and there repeating over and over 
again the same saying, “Little children, love 


withiu the limita of the Christian Church, it is 
one of the most consolatory fruits of theological 
study to observe the disappearance of whole 
continenta of useless controversies which once 


1 *** distracted the world. What has become of the 

Vnopn. replied in those well- belief, once absolutely universal in Christendom, 

woroB, fit indeed to be the farewell that no human being could be saved who had 
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not passed througli the waters of baptism ; that 
even innocent children, if not immersed in the 
font, were doomed to endless perdition! Or 
where are the interminable questions respecting 
the doctrine of predestination or the mode of 
justification which occupied the middle of the 
sixteenth and the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Protestant Churches ? Into what limbo 
has passed the terrible conflict between the 
Burghers and Anti-bui^hers amongst the now 
United Presbyterians! What do we now hear 
of the doctrine of the double procession, or of 
the light on Mount Tabor, which, in the ninth 
century and in the fifteenth, filled the mind of 
Eastern Christendom ? These questions for the 
time occupied in these several Churches the 
whole horizon of theological thought. They are 
dead and buried ; and for os, standing on their 
graves, it is idle to say that theology has not 
changed. It has changed. Religion has sur- 
vived those changes ; and this is the historical 
pledge that it may, that it will, survive a thou- 
sand more. Even the mere removal of what 
may be called dead matter out of the path of 
living progress is, of itself, a positive gain. But 
the signs of the capability of future improve- 
ment in religion are more direct than this. No 
doubt theologians have themselves to thank for 
the rigid, immutable character which has been 
ascribed by philosophers to their beliefs. The 
Jesuit maxim, Sint ut sunt, out non sint, has 
been too often accepted in all Churches for any 
Church to complain if they have been taken at 
their word. But already, as far back as the 
Reformation, there were indications of a deeper 
insight — exceptional and quaint, but so express- 
ive os to vindicate for Christianity, even then, 
the widest range which future discoveries may 
open before it In the first confession of John 
ICnox, the reformer had perceived what had 
been so long concealed from the eyes of the 
schoolmen and the fathers, that the mo.st posi- 
tive expressions, even of their own convictions, 
were not guaranteed from imperfection or muta- 
bility; and the entreaty with which that con- 
fession is prefaced, contains at once a fine 
example of true Christian humility and the 


stimulus to the noblest Christian ambition — 
“We conjure you that if any man will note in 
this onr confession any article or sentence repug- 
nant to God’s Holy Word, that it would please 
him of his gentleness, and for Christian charity’s 
sake, to admonish us of the same in writing; 
and we, upon our honour and fidelity, do pro- 
mise him satisfaction from the Holy Scripture.^, 
or due reformation of that which he shall prove 
to be amiss." And perhaps even more striking 
is the like expression in the well-known address 
of the first pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers before 
embarking on the great enterprise which was to 
issue in the foundation of new churches and 
new commonwealths beyond the Atlantic— “I 
am verily persu.aded that the Lord has more 
truth yet to come for us— yet to break forth out 
of His Holy Word. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw. The 
Calvinists stick fast where they were lof by 
that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. Though they were burning and shining 
lights, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God, but were as willing to embrace 
further light as that which they first received. 
I beseech you to remember that it is an article 
of your Church’s covenant, that you be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written Word of God." “Noble 
words,” says the eloquent historian of the Dutch 
Republic — “ words to bear fruit, after centuries 
shall go by.” They are, indeed, the charter of 
the future glories of Protestant, and perhaps 
of Roman Christianity. Well did Archbishop 
Whatcly, in the course of a change in the con- 
stitution of the Church of England, exclaim: 
“I will not believe that the Reformers locked 
the door, and threw away the key for evcrl*' 
It is in the light of this progressive historical 
development that the confessions and liturgies, 
doctrines and usages of former times find their 
proper pl.nce. All of them, taken as the final 
expres.sions of absolute truth, are misleading. 
All of them, even the most imperfect, may be 
taken as the various phases and steps of a 
Church and a faith whose glory it is to be per- 
petually advancing towards perfection. 
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1816-1853. 

THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST.* the world is indebted to this one feeling, sym- 

pathy. Wo get cheerfulness and vigour, we 
Till we have reflected on it, wc are sc.arccly scarcely kuow how or when, from mere assocja* 
aware how much the sum of liunian liappincss tion with our fellow-men ; and from the looks 

reflected on us of gladness and employment we 

* Tlie above and the foilowing by kind permission catch inspiration and power to go on from bomon 
of Messrs H. S. King & Co. presence and from cheerful looks. The workman 
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works with added enei^ from having others by. 
The fuH family circle has a strength and a life 
peculiarly its own. The substantial good and 
the effectual relief which men extend to one 
another is trilling. It is not by these, but by 
something far less costly, that the work is done. 
God has ensured it by a much more simple 
machinery. He has given to the weakest and 
the poorest power to contribute largely to the 
common stock of ghidness. Tlio child’s smile 
and laugh are mighty powers in this world. 
When bereavement has left you desolate, what 
substantial benefit is there which makes con* 
dolence acceptable ? It cannot replace the loved 
ones you have lost. It can bestow upon you 
nothing permaneut. But a warm band has 
touched yours, and its thrill told you that there 
was a living response there to your emotion. 
One look — one human sigh has done more for 
you than the costliest present could convey. 
And it is for want of remarking this that the 
effect of public charity falls often so for short 
of the expectations of those who give. The 
springs of men’s generosity are dried np by 
hearing of the repining, and the envy, and the 
discontent which have been sown by the general 
collection and the provision establishment, 
among collages where all was harmony before. 
The famine and the pestilence are met by 
abundant liberality; and the apparent return 
for this is riot and sedition. But the secret lies 
all in this. It is not in channels such as these 
that the heart’s gratitude can flow. Lovo is not 
bought by money, but by love. There has been 
all the machinery of a public distribution ; but 
there has been no exhibition of individual per- 
sonal interest. The rich man who goes to his 
poor brother’s cottage, and without affection of 
humility, naturally, aud with the respect which 
man owes to man, enters into hia circumstances, 
inquiring about hia distresses, and hears lus 
homely Ule, has done more to establish an in- 
terchange of kindly feeling, than he could have 
secured by the costliest present by itself. Public 
donations have their value and their uses. Poor 
laws keep human beings from starvation; but 
in the point of eUciting gratitude all these fail 
Man has not been brought into contact close 
enough with man for this. They do not work 
by sympathy. 


Again, when the electric touch of sympa 
feeling has gone among a mass of men, it 
municatcs itself, and is reflected Iwck from 
individual in the crowd with a force exactl 
portioned to their numbers. The spec 
sermon read before the limited circle of a h 
aud the same dieconpse uttered before cl 

hnn^s. are hro different tl 
There is a strange power even in the 
presenro of a common crowd, exciting a 
uncontrollable emotion. ^ 

oh! the hard heart ■ 

Onenta! conqueror was unmanned by the 


of a dense mass of living millions f>ngage<l in 
one enterprise. He accounU'd I'nr il l)y s.ay- 
ing that it suggested to liim tli.it wilhin a 
single century not one of these millioiis would 
be alive. But the hard-hearted bosom of tlie 
tyrant mistook its own emotions ; his tears came 
from no soch far-fetclicd inferences of ri-flec- 
tion; they rose spontaneously, as they will rise 
in a dense crowd, you cannot tell wliy. It is the 
thrilling thought of numbers cngageil in the 
same object. It is the idea of our own feelings 
reciprocated back to us, and reflected from many 
hearts. It is the mighty presence of life. 

And again, it 8eem.s partly to avail itself of 
this tendency within us, that such stress is baid 
on the injunction of invited prayer. Private 
devotion is essential to the spiritual life — without 
it there is no life. But it cannot replace united 
prayer, for the two things have different aims. 
Solitary prayer is feeble in comparison with that 
which rises before the throne echoed by the 
hearts of hundreds, and strengthened by the 
feeling that other a.'^pirations are mingling with 
our owu. And whether it be the chanted litany, 
or the more simply read service, or the anthem 
producing one emotion at the same moment in 
many bosoms, the value and the power of public 
prayer seem chiefly to depend on the mysterious 
affection of our nature-sympathy. 

And now, having endeavoured to Illustrate 
this power of sympathy, it is for us to remember 
that of this in its fulness He is susceptible. 
There is a vogue way of speaking of the atone- 
ment which does not realise the tender, aflfec- 
tionate, personal love, by which that daily, 
hourly reconciliation is effected. The sympathy 
of Christ was not merely love of mou in masses. 
He loved the masses, but He loved them because 
made up of individuals. He "had compassion 
on the moltitude but Ho bad also discriminat- 
ing, special tenderness for erring Peter and 
erring Thomas. He felt for the despised, lonely 
Zaccheus in his sycamore tree. He compassion- 
ated the discomfort of His disciples. He mixed 
His tears with the stifled sobs by the grave of 
Lazarus. He called the abashed children to His 
aide. Amongst the numbers os He walked He 
detected the individual touch of faith. " Master, 
the multitude throng thee, and sayest Thou, who 
touched met" "Somebody hath touched me.” 

Observe how He is touched by our iDflnDittcs, 
with a separate, special, discriminating love. 
There is not a single throb, in a single human 
bosom, that does not thrill at once with more 
than electric speed up to the mighty heart of 
God. You have not shed a tear or sighed a sigh 
that did not come back to you exalted and puri- 
fied by having passed through the eternal bosom. 

The priestly powers conveyed by this faculty of 
sympathising according to the text are two— thu 
power of mercy, and the power of having grace to 
help. " Therefore,” because He can be touched, 
*' let us come boldly,” expecting mercy and groca 
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(1.) Wf> may boldly expect mercy from Him 
(vho has learned to sympathise. He learned 
sympathy by being tempted ; but it is by being 
tempted, yet without sin, that He is specially 
able to show mercy. 

There are two who are unfit for showing 
mercy— he who has never been tried, and he 
who having been tempted has fallen under 
temptation. The young, uutempted, and up- 
right, are often severe judges. They are for 
sanguinary punishment. They are for expelling 
ofTcndei-s from the bosom of society. The old, 
on the contrary, who have fallen much, are 
lenient ; but it is leniency which often talks 
thus : Men must be men — a young man must 
sow bis wild oats and reform. So young, ardent 
Saul, untried by doubt, persecuted the Chris- 
tians with severity; and Saul the king, on the 
contrary, having fallen himself, weakly per- 


A man is no more a good man for having feeling 
than he is for having a delicate ear for music, or 
a far-seeing optic nerve. The Son of Man had 
feeling. He could be touched. The tear would 
start from His eyes at the sight of human sorrow. 
But that sympathy was not exotic in BUs sonl, 
beautiful to look at, too delicate for use. Feel- 
ing with Him led to this — “He went about 
doing good.” Sympathy with Him was this — 
“Grace to help in time of need." And this is 
the blessing of the thought of Divine sympathy. 
By the sympathy of man, after all, the wound 
is not healed ; it is only stanched for a time. 
It can make the tear flow less bitterly ; it cannot 
dry it up. So far as permanent good goes, who 
has not felt the deep truth which Job taught 
bis friends—" Miserable comforters are ye all ?” 

The sympathy of the Divine Human! He 
knows what strength is needed. He gives 


mitted Agag to escape punishment David, 
again, when his own sin was narrated to him 
under another name, was unrelenting in his 
indignation : The man that bath done this shall 
surely die. None of these were qualified for 
showing mercy aright. Now this qualification 
without sin is very remarkable, for it is the one 
we often least should think of. Unthinkingly 
we should say, that to have such would make 
a man lenient ; it is not so. 

Th.at truth is taught with deep significance 
in one of the incidents of the Redeemer’s life. 
I'here stood in His presence a tempted woman 
covered with the confusion of recent conviction. 
And there stood beside her the sanctimonious 
religionists of that day, waiting like hell-hounds 
to be let loose upon their prey. Calm words 
came from the lips of Him “who spake as man 
Qgyej- spake, and whose heart felt as man never 
felt He that is without sin among you let him 
first cast a stone.” A memorable lesson of 
eternal truth. Sinners are not fit to judge of 
sin— their justice is revenge, their mercy is 
feebleness. He alone can judge of sin— he 
alone can attemper the sense of what is due to 
offended law, with the remembrance of that 
which is due to human frailty— be alone is fit 
for showing manly mercy, who has, like his 
Master, felt the power of temptation in its 
might,' and comes scathless through the trial. 
In all points tempted, yet without sin; therefore 
to Him you may boldly go to find mercy. 

(2.) The other priestly power is the grace of 
showing help in time of need. 

We must not make too much of sympathy as 
more feeling. We do in things spiritual as we 
do with hothouse plants. Tlie feeble exotic, 
beautiful to look nt, but useless, has costly suras 
ftpent on it. The hardy oak, a nation’s strength, 
is permitted to grow, .scarcely observed, in the 
fence and copses. We prize feeling, and praise 
its possessor. But feeling is only a sickly 
exotic in itself, a passive quality h.aving in it 
nothing moral, no temptation, and no victory. 


grace to help; and when the world with its 
thousand forms of temptation seems to whisper 
to us as to Esau, “Sell me thy birthright,” 
the other voice speaks, “ Sliall I barter blessed- 
ness for happiness, the inward peace for the 
outward thrill, the benediction of my father for 
a mess of pottage?” There are momenta when 
we seem to tread above this earth superior to its 
allurements — able to do without its kindness — 
firmly bracing ourselves to do our work as He 
did His. Tliese moments are not the sunshine 
of life. They did not come when the world 
would have said that all around you was glad; 
bnt it was when outward trials bad shaken the 
soul to its very centre, then there came from 
Him “grace to help in time of need," 

From the subject I draw in concluding two 
inferences. He who would sympathise must 
be content to be tried and tempted. There 
is a hard and boisterous rudeness in our hearts 
by nature, which requires to be softened 
down. We p.vss by suffering gaily, carelessly, 
not in cruelty, but unfeelingly, just because we 
do not know wbat suffering is. We wound men 
by OUT looks and our abrupt expressions with- 
out intending it, because we have not been 
taught the delicacy and the tact and the gentle- 
ness which can only he learned by the wound- 
ing of our own sensibilities. There is a haughty 
feeling in uprightness which has never been on 
the verge of fall th-at requires humbling. There 
is an inability to enter into difficulties of 
tliougbt which marks the mind to which all 
things have been presented superficially, and 
which has never experienced the horror of feel- 
ing the ice of doubt cnishing beneath the feet 
Tliercfore, if you aspire to be a son of con- 
solation— if you would p.artake of the prirstly 
gift of sympathy— if you would pour something 
beyond commonplace consolation into a tempted 
heart— if you would pass through the intercourse 
of daily life, with the delicate tact which never 
inflicts pain-if to that most acute of bamsD 
aUments, mental doubt, you are ever to gjv* 
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effectoal sncconr, you must b« content to pay 
the price of the costly education- Like Him 
you must suffer, being tempted. 

But remember, it is being tempted in all 
points, yei xoUhout sin, that makes sympathy 
real, manly, perfect, instead of a mere senti- 
mental tenderness. Sin will teach you to ftel 


stand what the boy meant. Mathematics con- 
tain truths entirely independent of time and 
space; they tell of relations which have no con- 
nection, necessarily, with weight or quality ; 
they deal with the eternal principles and laws 
of the mind; and it is certain that these laws 
are more real and eternal than anything whi- h 


for trials. It will not enable you to judge of can be seen or felt. This is what I nican hy 
them, to be merciful to them, nor to help them unworldliness: I am not speaking of it ns a 
in time of need with any certainty. theologian, or as a religionist, but I am apeak- 

Lastly, it is this same human sympathy which ing of unworldliness in that sense, of which it is 
qualifies Christ for judgment. It is written, true of all science and high art, as well as of 
that the Father hath committed all judgment nature. For all high art is essentially unworlU- 
to Him, because Ho is the Son of Man. The lincss, and the highest artists have been un- 


sympathy of Christ extends to the frailties of worldly iu aim, and unworldly in life. 


human nature, not to its hardened guilt He 
is “touched with the feeling of our infirmities'’ 
There is nothing in His bosom which can 
harmonise with malice. He cannot feel for 
envy; He has no fellow-feeling for cruelty, 
oppression, hypocrisy, hitter censorious judg- 
ments. Remember, He could look round about 
Him with anger. The sympathy of Christ is a 
comforting subject ; it is besides a tremendous 
subject On sympathy the awards of heaven 
and hell are built “ Except a man be born 
again," not he shall not, but “ he cannot enter 
into heaven." There is nothing iu Him which 
las atlinity to anything in the judge's bosom. 
A sympathy for that which is pure implies a 
repulsion for that which is impure. Hatred of 
evil is in proportion to the strength of love for 
good. To love good intensely is to hate evil 
intensely. It was in strict accordance with the 
laws of sympathy that He blighted Pharisaism 
in such ungentle words os these: “Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how con ye escape the 
damnation of hell}” Win the mind of Christ 
now, or else His sympathy for human nature 
will not save you from, hut only ensure the 
recoil of abhorrence at the last, “Depart from 
mol I never knew you.” 

WORDSWORTH. 

The first qualification I shall speak of as 
necessary for appreciating poetry is unworldli- 
ness. Let us understand the term employed. 
By worldliness, I mean entanglement in the 
temporal and visible. It is the spirit of world- 


I will give two or three illustrations of the 
way in which Wordsworth himself looked on 
this subject. The first is in reference to the 
power which there is in splendour and in riches 
to unfit the mind for the contemplation of in- 
visible and spiritual truths. The sonnet I am 
about to read was written in September 1802, 
the period during which the chief part of the 
poems I shall read this evening were written. 

I believe it was written to Coleridge. 

“ Oh I friend, 1 know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now onr Ufo is only dreat 
For show : mean hundy-work of crafUman, cook. 
Or groom I— We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us Is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or In book 
Delights us.” 

The connection of these two things is what I 
wish to fasten your attention upon : 

“ The wealthiest man among os is tlie best,” 

that being the spirit of society ; then — 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us.” 

The second illustration is in reforence to what 
is called scandal or gossip. According to Words- 
worth, this is the highest manifestation of a 
worldly spirit What is it but conversations re- 
specting passing events or passing acquaintances, 
unappreciated and unelevated by high principle } 
Wordsworth has written four sonnets, worthy of 
deep study, on this subject After stating the 
matter in the first of these, in the second be sup- 


lm<^ which makes a man love show, splendour, poses a po.ssiblo defence against this habit of 

rank, ritle, and sensual enjoyments; and occu- generalconversationrespectingothers, derisively, 
pies his attention, chiefly or entirely, with con- , b » v 

versations respecting merely passing events and ** * 

passing acquaintances. I know not that I LxiU pleasure we describe; 

, - ^ ? wlatmg an anecdote of a Sound seusc^ and Iotc Usdl, and mirth and glee, 

boy or rare gemus, inheriting genius from both Are foalered by the comment and the gibe.*'* 

of .^.1 oomprebend the eUrt- chUd™. .r. bl«t and powartul ; warid U» 

ence of the eternal It is not difficult to under- More Justly balanced; partly at their feel 
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And part afar frooi them : sweetest melodies 
Are those that are distance made more sweet. 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
fie is a shire ; the meanest we can meet I ” 

To understand you mnst carry in yoiir re- 
collection what \7ordsworth’s views of child- 
hood and infancy are, as given in the sublime 
“Ode to Immortality.” A child, according to 
Wo. dsworth, is a being haunted for ever by 
eternal mind. He tells us that “heaven lies 
about us in our infancy” — that the child moves 
perpetually in two worlds : the world that is 
seen right before him, and that terminated in 
another world — a world invisible, the glory of 
which is as from a palace — “that imperial 
palace whence he came;” and that high philo- 
sophy and poetry are nothing but this coming 
back to the simple state of childhood, in which 
we see not merely the thing before us, but the 
thing before us transfigured and irradiated by 
the perception of that higher life. 

“ Cliildren are blest and powerful ; their world lies 
Alure justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 

And port afar from them.'* 

Then Wordsworth goes on to show how poetry 
supplies the plaoe which scandal and gossip had 
occupied. 

“ Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
i:oQDd tliese, withtendrilsstrongas flesh and blood. 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store. 
Matter wlicrein right voluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear: 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear— 

Tlie gentle lady married to the Moor; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-while Limb." 

In other words, scandal is nothing more than 
inverted love of humanity. Au absolute neces- 
sity, Wordsworth tells us, exists within ns for 
j)crsonaI themes of conversation that have refer- 
ence to human beings, and not to abstract prin- 
ciples ; but when that necessity is gratified upon 
the concerns and occupations of those immedi- 
ately around us, whicli necessarily become mixed 
with envy and evil feelings, then that necessity 
is inverted and perverted. So the place of de- 
traction or scandal is by the poet occupied in 
personal themes ; os, for example, when a man 
has made the object of his household thoughts 
Buch characters as Desdeinona and Spenser's 
Una, then he has something which may carry 
bis mind to high and true principles, beyond 
Uic present. Then Wordswortli goes ou to say : 

Nor can I not believe but that licrcl y 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I iivc remote 
From evil speaking ; rancour, never sousbt, 

Comes to mo not, malignant trutl.. nor He. 
ifeuce have I genial seasons, hence have 1 
Smooth passions, smooth discourae, and joyous 
thought : 

And thus from day to day my HtUo boat 


Rocks In its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings bo with them — and eternal praise. 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
TJie poets, who on earth have made ns heirs 

Of truth and pure <telight by heavenly lays." 

The second qualification I shall name for the 
appreciation of poetry is, feelings trained and 
disciplined by the truth of nature. Let us 
uudemtand this matter. Poetry represents 
things, not as they are, but as tbey seem ; and 
herein it coincides with all high art, for the dif- 
ference between science and poetry is this— that 
science and philosophy endeavour to give to us 
things as they are, art and poetry represent to 
us things as they seem. Let us take a simple 
illustration. The painter represents his distant 
mountains blue, he gives us the distant circle in 
the oval of perspective, not because they are so, 
but because they seem so. . . . 

And just as the real standard is not the 
standard of the mass — is not judged by the 
majority of votes, but is decided by the few— so, 
in matters of poetry, it is not by the mas.i or by 
the majority of votes that these things can be 
tested; but they are to be tested by the pure, 
and simple, and true in heart — by those who, all 
their life long, have been ocenpied in the disci- 
pline of feeling: for in early life poetry is alove, 
a passion ; we care not for quality, we care only 
for quantity; the majesty and pomp of diction 
delight us; wo love the mere mellifluous flow 0 / 
the rhyme : and this any one will understand 
who has heard the boy in tho playground spout- 
' ing, in schoolboy phraseology, his sonorous 
verses. And so, os life goes on, this passion 
passes ; the love for poetry wanes, the mystic 
joy dies with our childhood, and other and more 
real objects in life and business occupy our at- 
tention. After twenty a man no longer loves 
poetry passionately, and at fifty or sixty, if you 
apply to a man for his judgment, you will find 
it to be that which was his when a boy. The 
thirty years that have intervened have been 
spent in undisciplined feeling, and the ta.<t6 of 
the boy is still that of the man — imperfect and 
undisciplined. . - . 

And here lies the great difficulty, the peculiar 
difficulty of our age ; that it is an ago of cant 
without love, of criticism without reverence. 
You read the magazines, and the quarterlies, 
and the daily newspapers; you see some slashing 
article, and after you have perused that article, 
in which the claims of some great writer have 
been discussed cursorily and superficially, you 
take it for granted that you understand, and can 
form a judgment upon the matter ; and yet, all 
the while, very likely that article has been 
written by some clever, flippant young roan, to 
whom, for bi.s own misfortune, and for the mis- 
fortune of the public, the literary department 
lias been committed. What we want is the old 
spirit of our forefathers ; the firm conviction I 
that not by criticism, but by sympathy, wo must I 
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undeTstand : what we want is more reverence, 
more love, more humanity, more depth. 

The third qualification 1 shall name for an 
appreciation of poetry is, a certain delicacy and 
depth of feeling, I do not say lliat this is neces- 
sary for all poets— nay, even for some of tlie 
highest it is not necessary; for the epic poet 
appeals to all minds, he describes things which 
are applicable to all ; the dramatic poet appeals 
to all, because, although unquestionably some 
of his characters move iu an atmosphere that is 
unintelligible to the mass, yet in the multiplicity 
of characters he produces there must be a major- 
ity that are intelligible to all ; the poet of 
passion appeals to all, because passions are com- 
mon to us all. It does not require, for example, 
much delicacy or profoundness to understand 
and feel the writings of Anacreon Moore; but 
there are poets who give us truths which none 
can appreciate but those who have been engaged 
iu watching faithfully the order in which feel* 
ings succeed each other, the successions of our 
inner life, the way in which things appear in this 
world when presented to our mindin our highest 
state. No man needs this discipline and pre- 
paration more than the student of Wordsworth, 
for he gives to us the subtle and pure and delicate 
and refined succession of human feelings, of 
which the mind is scarcely conscious, except at 
the moment when the figure is before us, aud we 
are listening with stilled breath to the mysteri- 
ous march of our inner life. . . . 

I quote one passage in which the poet describes 
the consecrating cfifects of early dawn : 

" Wbat soul was bis when from U>« naked top 
Of some bold headland ho beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light 1 He looked— 
Osean and earth, the solid framo of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him ley 
Id gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And In their silent faces did he read 
i Unalterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy ; hla spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, aud form 
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All mcltc<l Intohim; they BtfaUowrd up 
His animal being ; In Uicm lil'l lie live 
And by them dbl he live; tlicy wi ri' lilc. 

In such access of inind. In siu'li Imur 

Of visitation front the living 

Tliouglit was not; in enjoyment it e)C|>irtii; 

No tiianks bo breathed, he prolTcrcil no r<'<|iic-st; 
Rapt Into still c^>mmui>lon that traiiSLomls 
The Imperfect ofllces of prayer and priiise, 

Ills mind was a thanksgiving to tlio I’oucr 
That made him; it was blessedness and love I" 

Tliere is nothing in tlicso lines cxocqit we ha/e 
the heart to feel them. No man can nndvriiUtnil 
or feel those lines who has led n slothful life, or 
who has not at one time or otlier loved to rise 
curly — no man who, in his early walks, has not 
mingled with a love of poetry a deep religious 
sense, who lias not felt the consecrating efTccU of 
early dawn, or who has not at one time or an- 
other, in his early doys, in a moment of deep 
enthusiasm, knelt down amidst the glories of 
nature, as the ancient patriarch kuelt, canopied 
only by the sky above him, and feeling that none 
were awake but the Creator and himself — bowed 
down to consecrate aud olTcr up the whole of his 
life, experiencing also a strange, and awful, and 
mysterious feeling, os if a Hand invisible was 
laid upon his brow, accepting tho consecration 
and the sacrifice. . . . 

In reading Wordsworth the sensation is ok 
the sensation of the pure water-drinker, whose 
palate is so refined that he can distinguish be- 
tween rill and rill, river and river. ... It 
is like listening to the mysterious music in tho 
conch sca-sbcll, which is so delicate and refined 
that we are uncertain whether it is tho music 
and sound of the shell, or merely the pulses 
throbbing in our own ear; it is like watching 
the quivering rays of fleeting light that shoot up 
to heaven as we are looking at the sunset ; so 
fine, so exquisitely touching is the sense of feel- 
ing, that we doubt whether it is reality we am 
gazing upon at all, or whether it is not merely 
an image created by the power and the trem- 
bling of our own inner imagination. 
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THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 

OUB enterprise is in advance of the public senU- 
ment, and those who carry it on are glorious 
iconoclasts, who are going to break down the 
drunken Dagon worshipped by their fathera. 
Count roe over the chosen heroes of this earth, 
and I will show you men that stood alone— ay, 
alone, while those they toUed, aud laboured 
and agonised for, hurled at them contumely. 


scorn, and contempt. They stood alone ; they 
looked into the future, calmly and with faith; 
they saw the golden beam inclining to tho side 
of perfect justice ; and they fought on amidst 
the storm of persecution. In Great Britain they 
tell me when I go to see such a prison : ** There 
is a dungeon in which such-a-one was confined ;” 
here, among the ruins of an old castle, they will 
show me where such-a-one had his ears cut off, 
and where another was iimrderctL Then they 
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will show me monuments towering up to the 
heavens : “There is a monument to such-a-one ; 
there is a monument to another.” And what do 
I hnd? That the one generation persecuted an<l 
howled at these men, crying, “Crucify them! 
crucify them 1” and dancing round the blazing 
faggots that consumed them ; and the next 
generation busied itself in gathering up the 
scattered ashes of the martyred heroes, and de* 
positing them in the golden urn of a nation's 
history. Ob, yes ! the men that fight for a great 
enterprise are the men that bear the brunt of 
the battle, and ‘ ' He that seeth insecret” — seeth 
the desire of His children, their steady pur- 
pose, their firm self-denial — “will reward them 
openly,” though they may die and see no sign of 
the triumphs of their enterprise. 

Our cause is a progressive one. I read the 
first constitution of the first temperance society 
fonned in the State of New York in 1809, and 
one of the by-laws stated: “Any member of this 
association who shall be convicted of intoxica- 
tion shall be fined a quarter of a dollar, except 
such act of intoxication shall take place on the 
4tb of July, or any other regularly-appointed 
military muster.” We laugh at that now ; but 
it was a serious matter in those days ; it was in 
advance of the public sentiment of the age. The 
very men that adopted that principle were per- 
secuted ; they were hooted and pelted through 
the streets, the doors of their houses were black- 
ened, their cattle mutilated. The fire of perse- 
cution scorched some men so, that they left the 
work. Others worked on, and God blessed 
them. Some are living to-day ; and I should 
like to stand where they stand now, and see the 
mighty enterprise as it rises before them. They 
worked hard. They lifted the first turf— pre- 
pared the bed in which to lay the corner-stone. 
They laid it amid persecution and storm. They 
worked under the surface, and then commenced 
another storm of persecution. Now you see the 
superstructure— pillar after pillar, tower after 
tower, column after column, with the capitals 
emblazoned with “ Love, truth, sympathy, and 
goodwill to men.” Old men gaze upon it as it 
grows up before them. They will not live to 
Bee it completed, but they see in faith the crown- 
ing copestone set upon it. Meek-eyed women 
weep as it grows in beauty; children strew tbe 
pathway of tbe workmen with flowers. We do 
not see its beauty yet— we do not see the magni- 
ficence of its superstructure yet— because it is in 
course of erection. Scaffolding, ropes, ladders, 
workmen ascending and descending, mar the 
beauty of the building ; but, by-and-by, when 
the hosU who have laboured shall come up over 
a thousand battle-fields, waving with bright 
CTain never again to be crushed in the distillery 
-through vineyards, under trclliBed vines, with 
grapes hanging in all their purple glory, never 
Lain to bo pressed into that which can debase 
degr.ado mankind-when they shall come 


through orchards, under trees banging thick 
with golden, pulpy fruit, never to be turned 
into that which can injure and debase— when 
they shall come up to the last distillery and 
destroy it; to tbe last stream of liquid death 
and dry it up; to tbe last w’eeping wife and 
wipe her tears gently away; to the last little 
child and lift him up to stand where God meant 
that mau sbonld stand; to the last drunkard 
and nerve him to burst the burning fetters, and 
make a glorious accempaniment to tbe song of 
freedom by the clanking of bis broken chains— 
then, ah ! then, will tbe copestone be set upon 
it, the scaffolding will fall with a crash, and the 
building will start in its wondrous beauty before 
an astonished world. The last poor drunkard 
shall go into it and find a refuge there ; loud 
shouts of rejoicing shall be heard, and there 
shall be joy in heaven, when the triumphs of a 
great enterprise shall usher in the day of the 
triumphs of the cross of Christ. I believe it; on 
my soul I believe it. Will you help us? Thatis 
the question. We leave it with you. Good-night 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 

I ask yon, is there not something noble and 
glorions in the fact of seeking out our brethren, 
not amid the circle of society in which we move, 
not looking at our visiting lists to find them, 
not looking around the pews in our places of 
worship to see them, not seeking for them 
among the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
but seeking for them in the midst of the haunts 
of vice and misery, making inquiries not only 
as to the fact of their degradation, but as to 
our responsibility in reference to that degrada- 
tion! The most glorious men and women on 
the face of the earth have sought for their 
neighbours and their brethren out of their own 
circle. The poor cobbler in Portsmouth that 
used to go down upon the wharf to find his 
neighbours among the wretched, ra^ed, miser- 
able children, and bribe them with two or three 
roasted potatoes to come into his little shop, 
eighteen feet by six, that he might teach them 
to read and mead their clothes, and cook their 
food— he was a noble man, and John Pounds 
was the founder of ragged schools. John 
Howard found his neighbours in the lazar-houses 
of Europe ; William Wilberforce and his glori- 
ous compeers found their neighbours among 
the negroes among the West India plantations ; 
Elizabeth Fry found her neighbours among the 
balf-mad women of Newgate; and she, the 
heroine of the nineteenth century, found her 
neighbours among tbe bruised, battered soldiem 
of the Crimea ; and many a soldier in the hospi- 
tals of Scutari died with his glazed eye fixed 
with love and reverence on the angel face of 
Florence Nightingale. These are your noble 
men and women— these are God’s heroes. Ana 
when we would bring the matter right down U 
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oxiT wu personal reaponsibiliUcs, the question 
arises, and I have asked it many times myself— 
and there is not probably a benevolent man or 
a philanthropist in this association but bae 
asked tho question— What shall bo done to 
elevate the degraded masses? That is the point 
—what is doing I Ragged schools— good 1 with 
all my heart I say, good I And God bless their 
patrons! Model lodging-houses— good, as far 


as they go. But you cannot make a model 
man by putting him in a moiUl house. Yon 
liavc got to elevate the man to the house, or be 
will bring the house down to his level, It must 
be by elevating the man tliat the work will be 
done; and the working-classes of this country 
must elevate themselves. Oh, if we could only 
inspire tliom with that! Tlic glory of it I To 
elevate themselves I 
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BDUCATION. 


[An address delivered to tbe students of St 
Andrews, March 19, 1869.] 

My first duty, in the observations which I am 
about to addrc&s to you, is to make my personal 
acknowledgments on the occasion which has 
brought me to this place. When we begin our 
work in this world, we value most the approba* 
tion of those older than ourselves. To be re* 
garded favourably by those who have obtained 
distinction, bids us hope that we too, by*and* 
by, may come to be distinguished in turn. As 
we advance in life, we learn tho limits of our 
abilities. Our expectations for the future shrink 
to modest dimensions. The question with us is 
no longer what we shall do, but what we have 
done. We call ourselves to account for tbe tinre 
and talents which we have used or misused, and 
then it is that the good opinion of those who are 
coming after us becomes so peculiarly agreeable. 
If we have been roughly handled by our con* 
temporaries, it flatters our self*conceit to have 
interested another generation. If we feel that 
we hau before long to pass away, wo can dream 
of a sAnd future for ourselves in the thoughts 
of thoU who are about to take their turn upon 
the stage. Therefore it is that no recognition of 
efforts of mine which I have ever received has 
given me so much pleasure as my election by 
you as your rector, an honour as spontaneously 
and generously bestowed by you as it was un* 
looked for, I may say undreamt of. by me. 

^ Many years ago, when I was first studying the 
history of tbe Reformation in Scotland, I read a 
story of a slave in a French galley who was one 
morning beading wearily overhis oar. The day 
was breaking, and, rising ont of tho grey waters, 
a line of cliffs was visible, and the white bouses 
of a tqwn and a church tower. The rower was 
a man unused to such service worn with toil 
«md watching, and Ukely, it was thought, to die. 
A companion touched him, pointed to the shore, 


and asked him if he knew it. “ Yes," be an* 
swered, “ I know it well. I see the. steeple of 
that place where God opened my mouth in pub* 
lie to His glory ; and I know, how weak soever 
I now appear, I shall not depart out of this life 
till my tongue glorify His name in the same 
place.” Gentlemen, that town was St Andrews, 
that galley slave was John Knox ; and we know 
that he came back and did "glorify God" in 
this place and others to some puri^ose. 

Well, if anybody bad told me, when I was 
reading about this, that I also should one day 
come to St Andrews and be called on to addresr 
the university, I should have listened with more 
absolute incredulity than John Knox's comrade 
listened to that prophecy. Yet, inconceivable 
as it would then have seemed, the unlikely has 
become fact I am addressing tbe snccessors of 
that remote generation of students whom John 
Knox, at tho end of his life, "called round 
him," in this very university, " and exhorted 
them,” as James Melville tells ns, " to know 
God and stand by the good canse, and use their 
-time well." It will be happy for me if I toocan 
read a few words to you out of the same lesson* 
book ; for to make us know our duty and do it, 
to make us upright iu act and true in thought 
and word, is the aim of all instruction which 
deserves the name, tbe epitome of all purposes 
for which education exists. Duty changes, truth 
expands, one age cannot teach another either tbe 
details of its obligations or the matter of its 
knowledge, but the principle of obligation b 
everlasting. ITie consciousness of duly, what- 
ever its origin, is to tho moral nature of man 
what life U in the seed-cells of all organised 
creatures — the condition of its coherence, the 
elementary force in virtue of which it grows. 

Every one admits this in words. Rather it 
has become a cant nowadays to make a parade 
of noble intentions. But when we pass beyond 
the verbal proposition our guides fail us, and 
we are left in practice to grope our way or guess 
it as we can. So far as our special occupations 
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go, there is no uncertainty. Are we traders, 
mechanics, lawyers, doctors ?— we know our 
work. Our duty is to do it as honestly and as 
well as we can. When we pass to our larger 
interests, to those which concern us as men — to 
what Knox meant “by knowing God and stand- 
ing by the good cause”— I suppose there has 
been rarely a time in the history of the world 
when intelligent people have held more opposite 
opinions. The Scots to whom Knox was speak- 
ing knew well onoiigb. They had their Bibles 
as the rule of their lives. They had broken 
down the tyranny of a contemptible supersti- 
tion. They were growing up into yeomen, 
farmers, artisans, traders, scholars, or ministers, 
each with the business of his life dearly marked 
out before him. Their duty was to walk up- 
rightly by the light of the Ten Commandments, 
and to hght with soul and body against the high- 
born scoundreldom and spiritual sorcery which 
were combining to make them again into slaves. 
[ will read you a description of the leaders of 
the great party in Scotland against whom the 
Protestants and Knox were contending. I am 
not going to quote any fierce old Calvinist who 
will be set down os a bigot and a liar. My wit- 
ness is M. Fontenay, brother of the secretary of 
Mary Stuart, who was residing here on Mary 
Stuart’s business. The persons of whom he was 
speaking were the so-called Catholic lords; and 
the occasion was in a letter to herself: “The 
Sirens,” wrote this M. Fontenay, “ which be- 
witch the lords of this country are money and 
power. If I preach to them of their duty to 
their sovereign — if I talk to them of honour, of 
justice, of virtue, of the illustrious actions of 
their forefathers, and of the example which they 
should themselves bequeath to their posterity — 
they think me a fool. They can talk of these 
thingsthemselvcs— talk as well as the best philo- 
sophers in Europe. But, when it comes to 
action, they are like the Athenians, who knew 
what was good, but would not do it-s^he mis- 
fortuno'of Scotland is that the noble lajds will 
not look beyond the points of their shoes. They 
car§ nothing for the future, and less for the 
past.” To free Scotland from the control of an 
unworthy aristocrtfi^y, to bid the dead virtues 
live again, and plau^^e eternal rules in the 
consciences o^the peo^l^-H-this, as I understand 
it was what Knot was working at, and it w-aa 
comparatively a simple thing. It was simple, 
because the difficulty was not to know what to 
do but how to do it. It required no special 
discernment to sec into the fitness for govern- 
ment of lords like tho.se described by Fontenay ; 
or to see the difference as a rule of life between 
the New Testament and a creed that issued in 
Jesuitism and the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
The truth was plain as the sun. The thing then 
wanted was courage; courage in conmion men 
to risk their persons, to venture the high proba- 
bility that before the work was done theym.glit ' 


have their throats cut, or see their houses burned 
over their heads. Times are changed ; we ore 
still surrounded by temptations, but they no 
longer appear in the shape of stake and gallows. 
They come rather as intellectual perplexities, 
on the largest and gravest questions which con- 
cern us ns human creatures ; perplexities with 
regard to which self-interest is perpetually 
tempting us to be false to our real convictions. 
Tlie best that we can do for one another is to 
exchange our thoughts freely; and that, after 
all, is but little. Experience is no more trans- 
ferable in morals than in art. The drawing- 
master can direct his pupil generally in the prin- 
ciples of art, he can teach him here and there to 
avoid familiar stumbling-blocks, but the pupil 
must himself realise every rule which his master 
gives him. Action is the real teacher. lustruc- 
tion does but prevent waste of time or mistakes ; 
and mistakes themselves are often the best 
teachers of all. In every accomplishment, every 
mastery of truth, moral, spiritual, or mechanical. 

" Necesse est 

Multa diu cuncreta modis inolescere mlris:” 

our acquirements must grow into us in marvel- 
lous ways — marvellous — as anything connected 
with man has been, is, and will be. 

I have blit the doubtful advantage, in speaking 
to you, of a few more years of life ; and even 
whether years bring wisdom or do not bring it 
is far from certain. The fact of growing older 
teaches many of ns to respect notions which we 
once believed to be antiquated. Our intellectual 
joints stiffen, and our fathers’ crutches have 
attractions for us. You must therefore take the 
remarks that I am going to make at what appears 
to you their intrinsic value. Stranger as I am 
to all of you, and in a relation with you which 
is only transient, I can but offer you some few 
general conclusions which have forced them- 
selves on me during my own experience, in the 
hope that you may find them not wholly useles-s. 
And as it is desirable to give form to remarks 
which might otherwise be desultory, I will follow 
the train of thought suggested by our presence 
at this place and tlie purpose which brings you 
here. You stand on the margin of the great 
world, into which you are about to bo plunged, 
to sink or swim. You will consider the stock- 
in-trade, the moral and mental furniture, with 
which you will start upon your journey. In 
the first place you are Scots ; you come of a fine 
stock, and much will be expected of you. If we 
except the Athenians and tlic Jews, no people so 
fuw in number have scored so deep a mark in 
the world’s history as you have done. No 
people have a juster right to be proud of their 
blood. I suppose, if any one of you were asked 
whether he would prefer to bo the son of a 
Scotch peasant or to bo the heir of an Indian 
rajah with twenty lacs of rupees, ho would not 
hesitate about bis answer : we should none of ui 
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object to the rupees, bat I doubt if the Scot 
ever breathed who would have sold his birth- 
right for them. Well, then, Noblessi oblige; all 
blood is noble here, and a noble life should go 
along with it It is not for nothing that you 
here and we in England come, both of us, of our 
respective races ; we inherit hononrable tradi- 
tions and memories ; wo inherit qualities inher- 
ent in our bone and blood, which have been 
earned for us, no thanks to ourselves, by twenty 
generations of ancestors ; our fortunes are now 
linked together for good and evil, never more to 
be divided; but when we examine our several 
contributions to the common stock, the account 
is more in your favour than ours. More than 
once you saved English Protestantism ; you may 
have to save it again, for all that I know, at the 
rate at which our English parsons are now 
running. You gave us the Stuarts, but yon 
helped us to get rid of them. Even now you 
are teaching ns what, unless we saw it bef^ore 
our eyes, no Englishman would believe to be 
possible, that a member of Parliament can be 
elected without bribery. For shrewdness of 
head, thorough-going completeness, contempt of 
compromise, and moral backbone, no set of 
peojdo were ever started into life more gener- 
ously provided. You did not make these things; 
it takes many generations to breed high qualities 
either of mind or body ; hut you have them ; 
they are a fine capital to commence business 
with, and, as I said, Ifoblesse oblige. 

So much for what you bring with you into the 
world. Aud the other part of your equipment 
Is only second in importance to it; I mean yonr 
education. There is no occasion to tell a Scotch- 
man to value education. On this, too, yon have 
set us an example which we are beginning to 
imitate : I only wish our prejudices and jealousies 
would let ns imitate it thoroughly. In the form 
of your education, whether in the parish school 
or her® at the nniversity, there is little to be 
d<aired. It is fair all round to poor and rich 
alike. You have broken down, or you never 
permitted to rise, the enormous barrier of ex- 
pense which makes the highest education in 
England a privUege of the wealthy. The snbject- 
matter is another thing. Whether the subjects 
to which, either with you or with us, the preci- 
ous years of boyhood and youth continue to be 
given are the best in themselves, whether they 
should be altered or added to, and if so, in what 
diwetion and to what extent, ore questions 
which all the world is busy with. Education is 
on everybody's lips. Ourown greatschools and 
Mlleges on in the middle of a rwolution. which, 
like most revolutions, means discontent with 
what we have, and no clear idea of what we 
would have. You yourselves cannot here have 
wholly escaped the infection, or if you have, you 
wiU not escape it long. The caus« are 

mU -^3 towels the immense 

mulUpUcabon of the subjects of knowledge, 


through the progress of ami the investi- 

gation on all sides into the prcs(‘iit and pa.st 
condition of tlihs planet and its inhabitants; on 
the other, the equally increased rang© of occupa- 
tions among which the working part of mankinil 
are now distributed, and for one or other of 
which our education is intendol to qualify us. 
It is admitted by every one that we cannot any 
longer confine ourselves to the learned languages, 
to the grammar and logic and philosophy which 
satisfied the seventeenth century. Yet, if wo 
try to pile on the top of these the histories and 
literatures of our own and other nations, with 
modem languages and sciences, we accumulato 
a load of matter which the most ardent and 
industrious student cannot be expected to cope 
with. 

It may seem presumptuous in a person like 
myself, unconnected as I have been for many 
years with any educational body, to obtrude 
my opinion on these things. Yet outsiders, it 
is said, sometimes see deeper into a game than 
those who are engaged in playing It. In every- 
thing that we do or mean to do, the first condi- 
tion of snceess is that we nnderstand clearly the 
result which we desire to produce. The house- 
builder does not gather together a mass of 
bricks and timber and mortar, and trust that 
somehow a house will shape itself out of its 
materials. Wheels, springs, screws, and dial- 
plate, will not constitute a watch, unless they 
are shaped and fitted with the proper relations 
to one another. 1 have long thought that, to 
educate successfully, you should first ascertain 
clearly, with sharp and distinct outline, what 
yon mean by an educated man. 

Now our ancastors, whatcvcrthelr other short- 
comings, understood what they meant perfectly 
well In their primary education ond in their 
higher education they knew what they wanted 
to produce, and they suited their means to 
their ends. They set ont with the principle 
tha^lJ^ry child bom into the world should bo 
taught hu duty to God and man. The majority 
of people had to live, as they always must, by 
bodily labour; therefore every boy was os e.arly 
os was convenient set to labour. Ho was not 
permitted to idle abont the streets or lanes. 
He was apprenticed to some honest industry. 
Either he was sent to a farm, or. if his wits 
were sharper, ho was allotted to the village 
carpenter, bricklayer, tailor, shoemaker, or 
whatever it might be. He was instructed in 
some positive calling by which he could earn 
his bread and become a profitable member of 
the commonwealth. Besides this, but not, yon 
wiU observe, independent of it, you had in 
Scotland, established by Knox, your parish 
schools where he was taught to read, and, if he 
showed special talent that way, he was made a 
scholar of and trained for tlie ministry. But 
neither Knox nor any one in those days thought 
of what we call enlarging the mind. A boT 
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HSLS taught reading that he might rend his Bible 
and learn to fear God, and be ashamed and 
afraid to do wrong. 

An eminent American was once talking to me 
of the school system in the United States. The 
boost and glory of it, in his mind, was that 
every citizen born had a fair and equal start in 
life. Every one of them knew that he had a 
chance of becoming president of the republic, 
and was spurred to energy by the hope. Here, 
too, you sec, is a distinct object Young Ameri- 
cans are all educated alike. The aim put before 
them is to get on. They are like runners iu a 
race, set to push and shoulder for the best 
places ; never to rest contented, but to struggle 
forward in never-ending competition. It bos 
answered its purpose in a new and unsettled 
country, where the centre of gravity has not yet 
determined into its place ; but I cannot think 
that such a system as this can be permanent, or 
that human society, constituted on such a prin- 
ciple, will ultimately be found tolerable. For 
one thing, the prizes of life so looked at are at 
be.st but few, and the competitors many. “ For 
myself,” said the great Spinoza, "I am certain 
that the good of human life cannot lie in the 
possession of things which, for one man to pos- 
sess, is for the rest to lose, but rather in things 
which all can possess alike, and where one man's 
wealth promotes his neighbour's.” At any rate, 
it was not any such notion as this which Knox 
tad before him when be instituted your parish 
schools. We had no parish schools in England 
for centuries after he was gone, but the object 
was answered by the Church catechising and 
the Sunday school. Our boys, like yours, were 
made to understand that they would have to 
answer for the use that they made of their lives. 
And, in both countries, they were put in the 
way of leading useful lives if they would be 
honest, by industrial training. The essential 
thing was, that every one that was willing to 
work should be enabled to maintain himself and 
his family in honour and independence. 

Pass to the education of a scholar, and you find 
the same principle otherwise applied- There 
are two ways of being independent. If you 
require much, you must produce much. If you 
produce little, you must require little. Those 
whose studies added nothing to the material 
wealth of the world were taught to be content 
to be poor. They were a burden on others, and 
the burden was made as light as possible. The 
thirty thousand students who gathered out of 
Europe to Paris to listen to Abelard did not 
travel In carriages, and they brought no port- 
manteaus with them. They carried their ward- 
robes on their backs. They walked from Paris 
to Padua, from Padua to Salamanca, and they 
begged their way along the roads. The laws 
against mendiamey in nil countries were sus- 
pended in favour of scholars wandering in pur- 
suit of knrwledge, and formal licences were 


issued to them to ask alms. At home, at bis 
college, the scholar's fare was the hardest, his 
lodging was the barest. If rich in mind, he 
was expected to be poor in body ; and so deeply 
was this theory grafted into English feeling that 
earls and dukes, when they began to frequent 
universities, shared the common simplicity. 
The furniture of a noble earl's room at an Eng- 
lish university at present may cost, including 
the pictures of opera-dancers and race-horses, and 
such like, perhaps five hundred pounds. When 
the magnificent Earl of Essex was sent to Cam- 
bridge, in Elizabeth's time, his guardians pro- 
vided him with a deal table covered with green 
baize, a truckle bed, balf-a-dozen chairs, and a 
woshhond basin. The cost of all, I think, was 
five pounds. You see what was meant. The 
scholar was held in high honour ; but bis contri- 
butions to the commonwealth were not appreci- 
able in money, and were not rewarded with 
money. He went without what he could not 
produce, that he might keep his independence 
and his self-respect unharmed. Neither scholar- 
ship nor science starved under this treatment ; 
more noble souls have been smothered in luxury 
than were ever killed by hunger. Your Knox 
was brought up in this way, Buchanan was 
brought up in this way, Luther was brought up 
in this way, and Tyndal, who translated the 
Bible, and Milton and Kepler and Spinoza, and 
your Robert Burns. Compare Burns, bred be- 
hind the plough, and our English Byron I This 
was the old education which formed the char- 
acter of the English and Scotch nations. It is 
dying away at both extremities, os no longer 
suited to what is called modern civilisation. 
The apprenticeship as a system of instruction is 
gone. ITie discipline of poverty— not here as 
yet, I am happy to think, but in England— Is 
gone also; and we have got instead what are 
called enlarged minds. I ask a niodem luarch- 
of-intellect man what education is for ; and he 
tells me it Is to make educated men. 1 ask 
what an educated man is : he tells me it is a 
man whose intelligence has been cultivated, who 
knows something of the world bo lives in — the 
different races of men, their languages, their 
histories, and the books that they have written; 
and again, modem science, astrononjy, geology, 
physiology, political economy, mathematics, me- 
chanics— everything, in fact, which an educated 
man ought to know. 

Education, according to this, means instruc- 
tion in everything which human beings have 
done, thought, or discovered ; all history, all 
languages, all sciences. The demands which 
intelligent people imagine that they can makel 
on the minds of students in this way are someU 
thing amazing. I will give you a curious illns-| 
tration of it. When the competitive eiamina-j 
tion system was first set on foot, a board oft 
examiners met to draw up their papers of quos-l 
tions. The scale of requirement had first to 1» 
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settled. Among them a highly distingnished. 
man, who was to examine in English history, 
annooDced that, for himself, he meant to set a' 
paper for which Macaulay might possibly get 
full marks ; and he wished the rest of the ex- 
aminers to imitate him in the other subjects. 

I saw the paper which he set I could myself 
have answered two questions out of a dozen. 
And it was gravely expected that ordinary 
young men of twenty-one, who were to be 
examined also in Greek and Latin, In moral 
philosophy, in ancient history, in mathematics, 
and in two modem languages, were to show a 
2>roficieney in each and all of these subjects, 
which a man of mature age and extraordinary 
talents, like Macaulay, who had devoted bis 
whole time to that special study, bad attained 
only in one of them. Under this system teach- 
i ng bec omes cramdiingVan edohnous accumu- 
Iatiq^of.'pT0g03ition5 0^'all~'sQfCFand^mJs is 
tRfjjat down the]^u3ents' throats, to be poured 
out again, I might say 'vomiteiT oiit7~lnitrbx- 
atninnrs^ laps ; and this wEcn~il~ts‘TnrtoTftyus 
that the sole condition of making progress in 
any branch of art or knowledge is to leave on 
one side everything irrelevant to it, and to 
throw your undivided energy on the special 
thing you have in hand. Our old universities 
are struggling against these absurdities. Yet, 
when we look at the work which they on their 
side are doing, it is scarcely more satisfactory. 
A young man going to Oxford learns the same 
things which were taught there two centuries 
ago ; hut, unlike the old scholars, he learns no 
lessons of poverty along with it. In his three 
yeare’ course he will have tasted luxuries un- 
known to him at home, and contracted habits of 
eelf-indnlgencc which make subsequent hard- 
ships unbearable : while his antiquated know- 
ledge, such as it is, hae falleu out of the market ; 
there is no demand for him ; be is not sustained 
by the respect of the world, which finds him igno- 
rant of everything In which It is interested. He 
is called educated ; yet, if circumstances throw 
him on his own resources he cannot earn a six- 
pence for himself. An Oxford education fits a 
man extremely well for the trade of gentleman] 
I do not know for what other trade it does fit' 
him ds at present constituted. More than one 
man who has taken high honours there, who has 
learnt faithfully all that the university under- 
takes to teach him, has been seen in these late 
years breaking stones upon a road in Australia. 
That was all which he was found to be fit for 

when brought in contact with the primary reali- 
ties of things. 

It has become necessary to alter all this ; but 
how and in what direction? If I go iftto modem 

model schools, I find first of all the three It’s, 
about which we are all agreed; I find next the 
old Latin and Greek, which the schools must 
keep to while the uniTersiacs confine their 
honours to these; and then, by way of keeping 


up with the titiie-’, “ abriilgmonts,” “text- 
books,” “ elements,'’ or whatever they are called, 
of a mixed multitude of matters, history, nattiml 
history, physiology, chronology, geology, politi- 
cal economy, and I know not wiiat besides; 
general knowledge which, in my ixpericnc--, 
means knowledge of nothing: stulT arranged 
admirably for one purpose, and one purpose 
only — to make a show in examination.^. To 
cram a lad’s mind with infinite names of things 
which he never bandied, places he never saw or 
will see, statements of facts which he cannot 
possibly understand, and must remain merely 
words to him — this, in my opinion, is like load- 
ing his stomach with marbles. It Is wonderful 
what a quantity of things of this kind a quick 
boy will commit .to memory, how smartly he 
will answer questions, how he will show off in 
school inspections, and delight the heart of his 
master. But what has been gained for the boy 
himself, let him carry this kind of thing as for 
as be w'ill, if, when he leaves school, ho has to 
make bis own living? Lord Brougham once 
said he hoped a time would come when every 
man in England would read Bacon. WUliaio 
Cobbett, that yon may ba\’o heard of, said ho 
would bo contented if a time came when every man 
in England would eat bacon. People t.alk about 
enlarging the mind. Some years ago 1 attended 
a lecture on education in the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester. Seven or eight thousand people 
were present, and among the speakers was ono 
of the most popular orators of the day. He 
talked in the usual way of the neglect of past 
generations, the benighted peasant, in whose 
besotted brain even thought was extinct, and 
whose sole spiritual instruction was the dull 
and dubious parson’s sermon. Thun came the 
contrasted picture: the broad river of modern 
discovery flowing through town and hamlet, 
science shining as an intellectual -sun, and know- 
Ie<lge and justice, as her handmaids, redressing 
the wrongs and healing the miseries of man- 
kind. Then, wrapt with inspired frenzy the 
musical voice, thrilling with transcendent emo- 
tion — “I seem,” the orator said — “I seem to 
hear again the echo of that voice which rolled 
over the primeval cliaos, saying, ‘Let there be 
light.’” As you may see a breeze of wind pass 
over standing com, and every stalk bends, and 
a long wave sweeps across the field, so all that 
listening multitude swayed and wavered under 
the words. Yet, in plain prose, what did this 
gentleman definitely mean ? First and foremost, 
a man has to earn his living, and all the ’ologies 
will not of themselves enable him to earn it 
Light ! yes, we want light, but it must bo light 
which will help us to work and find food and 
clothes and lodghig for ourselves. A modern 
school will undoubtedly sharpen the wits of a 
clever boy. Ho will go out into the world with 
the knowledge that there are a great many 
good things in it which it will be highly plea* 
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sont to get hold of ; able as yet to do no one 
thing for which anybody will pay him, yet bent 
on pasbing himself forward into the pleasant 
places somehow. Some intelligent people think 
that this is a promising state of mind, that an 
ardent desire to better oar position is the most 
powerful incentive that we can feel to energy 
and industry. A great political economist has 
defended the existence of a luxuriously-living 
idle class as supplying a motive for exertion to 
those who are less highly favoured. They are 
like Olympian gods, condescending to show 
themselves in their empyrean, and saying to 
their worshippers, “ Make money, money enough, 
and you and your descendants shall become as 
we are, and shoot grouse and drink champagne 
all the days of your lives.” Nodoubtthis would 
be a highly influential incitement to activity of 
a sort ; only it must be remembered that there 
ore many sorts of activity, and short smooth 
cuts to wealth os well as long hilly roads. In 
civilised and artificial communities there are 
many ways, where fools have money and rogues 
want it, of effecting a change of possession. 
The process is at once an intellectual pleasure, 
extremely rapid, and every way more agreeable 
than dnll mechanical labour. I doubt very 
much indeed whether the honesty of the country 
has been improved by the substitution so gene- 
rally of mental education for industrial ; and the 
three K's, if no industrial training has gone 
along with them, are apt, as Miss Nightingale 
observes, to produce a fourth R of rascaldom. 

But it is only fair, if I quaivel alike with those 
who go forward and those who stand still, to 
offer an opinion of my own. If I call other 
people’s systems absurd, in justice I must give 
them a system of my own to retort uiion. 
Well, then, to recur once more to my question. 
Before we begin to build, let us have a plan of 
the bouse that we would construct Before we 
begin to train a boy’s mind, I will try to explain 
what I, for my part, would desire to see done 
with it I will take the lowest scale first I 
accept without qualification the first principle 
of our forefathers, that every boy born into the 
world should be put in the way of maintaining 
himself in honest independence. No education 
which docs not make this its first aim is worth 
anything at all. There ore but three ways of 
living, as some one has said— by working, by 
begging, or by stealing. Those who do not 
work, disguise it in whatever pretty language 
we please, are doing one of the other two. A 
poor man’s child is brouglit here with uo will of 
bis own. We have no right to condemn him to 
be a mendicant or a rogue ; ho may fairly i 
demand, therefore, to be put in the way of 
earning bis bread by labour. The practical , 
necessities must take precedence of the intellec- 
tual. A tree must be rooted in the soil before 
it cau bear flowers and fruit. A man must 
lc.am to stand upright upon his own feet, to 


respect himself, to be independent of charity or 
accident It is on this basis only that any 
superstructure of intellectual cultivation worth 
having can possibly be built The old appren- 
ticeship, therefore, was, in my opinion, an 
excellent system, as the world used to be. The 
Ten Commandments and a handicraft made a 
good and wholesome equipment to commence 
life with. Times are changed. The apprentice 
plan broke dowm ; partly because it was abused 
for purposes of tyranny; partly because em- 
■ ployers did not care to be burdened with boys 
whose labour was uni)rofitable ; partly because 
it opened no road for exceptionally clever lads to 
rise into higher positions ; they were started in 
a groove from which they could never afterwards 
escape. Yet the original necessities remain 
unchanged. The Ten Commandments are as 
obligatory as ever; and practical ability, the 
being able to do something and not merely to 
answer questions, must still be the backbone of 
the education of every boy who has to earn bis 
bread by manual labour. Add knowledge after- 
wards as much as you will, but let it be know- 
ledge which will lead to the doing better each 
particular work which a boy is practising; 
every fraction of it will thus be useful to him ; 
aud if he has it in him to rise, there is no fear 
but be will find opportunity. The poet Cole- 
ridge once said that every man might have two 
versions of his Bible ; one the book that be 
read, the other the trade that he pursued, where 
he would find perpetual illustrations of every 
Bible truth in the thoughts which bis occupation 
might open to him. 1 would say, less fancifully, 
that every honest occupation to which a man sets 
his hand would raise him into a philosopher if 
he mastered all the knowledge that belonged to 
bis craft. Every occupation, even the meanest 
— I don’t say the scavenger’s or the chimney- 
sweep’s — but every productive occupation which 
adds anything to the capital of mankind, if 
followed assiduously with a desire to understand 
everything connected with it, is an ascending 
stair whose summit is nowhere, and from the 
successive steps of which the horizon of know- 
ledge perpetually enlarges. Take the lowest 
and most unskilled labour of all, that of the 
peasant in the field. The peasant’s business is 
to make the earth grow food; the elementary 
rules of his art arc the simplest, and the rude 
practice of it the easiest ; yet between the worst 
agriculture and the best lies agricultural che- 
mistry, the application of machinery, the laws 
of the economy of force, and the most curious 
problems of physiology. Each step of know, 
ledge gained in these things cau be immediately 
applied and realised. Each point of the science 
which the labourer masters will make him not 
only a wiser man but a better workman; and 
will either lift him, if be is ambitious, to a 
higher position, or mako him more intelligent 
and more valuable if be remains where he ia 
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If hft be one of Lord Brougham’s geniuses, he 
need notgototbe ‘'Novum Organom;’’ tlierelsno 
direction in which his own subject will not lead 
him, if he cares to follow it, to tho furthest 
boundary of thought. Only I insist on this, 
that information shall go along with practice, 
and the man’s work become more profitable 
while he himself becomes wiser. He may then 
go far, or ho may stop short; but whichever 
be do, what he has gained will be real gain, 
and become part and parcel of himself. It 
sounds like mockery to talk thus of the possible 
prospects of the toil-worn drudge who drags his 
liml» at tho day’s end to his straw pallet, sleeps 
heavily, and wakes only to renew the weary 
round. I am but comparing two systems of 
education, from each of which the expected 
results may be equally extravagant. I mean 
only that if there is to be this voice rolling 
over chaos again, ushering in a millennium, the 
way of it lies through industrial teaching, where 
the practical nnderlies the intellectua'.. The 
millions must ever be condemned to toil with 
their hands, or the race will cease to exist. 
The beneficent light, when it comes, will be a 
light which will make labour more productive 
by being more scientific ; which will make the 
humblest drudgery not unworthy of a human 
being, by making it at the same time an exercise 
to his mind. I spoke of the field labourer, i 
might have gone through the catalogue of 
manual craftsmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
bricklayers, tailors, cobblers, fishermen, what 
you will. The same rule applies to them all. 
Detached facts on miscellaneous subjects, as 
they are taught at a modem school, are like 
separate letters of endless alphabets. You may 
load the mechanical memory with them till it 
becomes a mar%’el of retentiveness. Your young 
prodigy may amaze examiners, and delight 
inspectors. His achievements may be embla- 
zoned in blue-books, and furnish matter for 
flattering reports on the excellence of our educa- 
tional system; and all this while you have been 
feeding him with chips of granite. But arrange 
your letters into words, and each becomes a 
thought, a symbol waking in tho mind an imago 
of a real thing. Group your words into sen- 
tences, and thought is married to thought and 
produces other thoughts, and the chips of granite 
become soft bread, wholesome, nutritioxis, and 
invigorating. Teach your boys subjects which 
they can only remember mechanically, and you 
teach them nothing which it is worth their while 

facts and principles 
which they can apply and use in the work of 
their bves ; and if the object he to give your 
clever working lads a chance of rising to become 
prwidents of the United States, or mUUonaires 

with palacM and powdered footmen, the ascent 
into those blessed-conditions will be easier and 

dSt « V “ instructed in- 

dustry, than by the paths which the most 


keenly sharpened wits wniild be apt to choose 
for themselves. To p.ass to the next sc.ilc, which 
more properly concerns us here. As tlie world 
requires handicrafts, so it requires tho>e whoso 
work is with tho brain, or with brain .and hand 
combined — doctors, lawyers, engineers, ininistcra 
of religion. Bodies become deranged, affairs 
become deranged, sick sonls require their sores 
to be attended to ; and so arise tho learned pro- 
fessions, to one or other of which I presume that 
most of you whom I am addressing intend to be- 
long. Well, to the education for tho professions I 
would apply tho same principle. The student 
should learn at the university what will enable 
him to cam his living os soon after he leaves it 
as possible. I am well aware that a professional 
edneatioD cannot be completed at a university; 
but it is true also that with every profession 
there is a theoretic hr scientific groundwork 
which can he leamt nowhere so well, and, if 
those precious years are wasted on what is nso- 
less, will never be leamt properly at all. You 
are going to be a Iaw}’er: you must learn Latin, 
for you cannot understand the laws of Scotland 
without it; but if you must learn another 
language, Norman French will be more nseful 
to you than Greek, and the Acts of Parliament 
of Scotland more important reading than Livy 
or Thucydides. Are you to be a doctor f — you 
must learn Latin too; but neither Thucydides 
nor the Acts of Parliament will be of use to you 
— you must learn chemistry ; and if you intend 
hereafter to keep on a level with your science, 
you must leom modern French and German, 
and learn them thoroughly well, for mistakes in 
your work arc dangerous. 

Are you to be an engineer ? You must work 
now, when you have time, at mathematics. 
You will make no progress without it. You 
must work at chemistry; it is the grammar of 
all physical sciences, and there is hardly one of 
the physical sciences with which you may not 
require to be acquainted. Tho world is wide, 
and Great Britain is a small crowded island. 
You may wait long for employment hero. Your 
skill will be welcomed abroad ; therefore, now 
also, while you have time, learn French, or Ger. 
man, or Russian, or Chinese, or Turkish. The 
command of any one of these languages will 
secure to an English or Scotch engineer instant 
and unbounded occupation. 

The principle that I advocate is of earth, 
oarthy. I am quite aware of it. We are our- 
selves made of earth ; our work is on tho earth ; 
and most of us are commonplace people, who 
are obliged to make the most of our time. 
History, poetry, logic, moral philosophy, classi- 
cal literature, are excellent as ornament. If you 
care for snch things, they may be the amusement 
of your leisure hereafter ; but they will not help 
you to stand on your feet and walk alone ; and 
no one is properly a man till he can do that 
Yon cannot learn everything; the objects of 
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knowledge have multiplied heyond the powers 
of the strongest mind to keep pace with them 
nil. You must choose among them, and the 
only reasonable guide to choice in such matters 
is utility. The old saying, Non mvlta sed tmd^ 
turn, becomes every day more pressingly true. 
If we mean to thrive, we must take one line, 
and rigidly and sternly confine our energies to 
it Am I told that it will make men into 
machines ? I answer that no men are machines 
who are doing good work conscientiously and 
honestly, with the fear of £heir Maker before 
t^em. And if a doctor or a lawyer has it in him 
to become a great man, he can ascend through 
his profession te any height to which his talents 
are equak All that is open to the handicrafts* 
man is open to him, only that be starts a great 
many rounds higher up the ladder. 

What I deplore in our present higher educa- 
tion is the devotion of so much effort and so 
many precious years to subjects which have no 
practical bearing upon life. We had a theory at 
Oxford that our system, however defective in 
many ways, yet developed in us some especially 
precious qualitie.s. Classics and philosophy 
are called there liUroo humaniores. They are 
supposed to have an effect on character, and to 
be specially adapted for creating ministers of 
religion. The training of clergymen is, if any- 
thing, the special object of Oxford teaching. 
All arrangements are made with a view to it. 
The heads of colleges, the resident fellows, 
tutors, professors are, with rare exceptions, 
ecclesiastics themselves. Well, then, if they 
have hold of the right idea, the effect ought to 
have been considerable. Wo have bad thirty 
years of unexampled clerical activity among us ; 
churches have been doubled ; theological books, 
magazines, reviews, newspapers have been poured 
out by the hundreds of thousands ; while by the 
side of it there has sprung up an equally aston- 
ishing development of moral dishonesty. From 
the great houses in the city of London to the 
village grocer the commercial life of England 
has been saturated with fraud. So deep it has 
gone that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly 
hold his ground against competition. You can 
no longer trust that any article that you buy is 
the thing which it pretends to be. Wo have 
false weights, false measures, cheating and 
shoddy elsewhere. Yet the clergy have seen all 
this grow up in absolute indilfercnce ; aud the 
great question which at this moment is agitat- 
ing the Church of England is the colour of 
the ecclesiastical petticoats. Many a hundred 
sermons have I beard in England, many a disser- 
tation on the mysteries of the faith, on the 
divine mission of the clergy, on apostolical sue 
cession, on bishops, and justification, and the 
theory of good works, and verbal inspiration, 
and the efficacy of the sacraments ; but never, 
during these thirty wonderful years, never one 
that I can recollect on common honesty, or those 


primitive commandments, Thon shall not lie, 
and Thou shall not steak 

The late Bishop Bloomheld used to tell a storj 
of his having been once late in life at the Uni- 
versity Church at Cambridge, and of liaving seen 
a verger there whom he remembered when he was 
himself an undergraduate. The bishop said he 
was glad to see him looking so well at such a 
great age. Oh yes, my lord,” the fellow said, 
“ I have much to be grateful for. I have heard 
every sermon which has been preached in this 
church for fifty years, and, thank Qod, I am a 
Christian stUL” 

Classical philosophy, classical history and 
literature, taking, as they do, no hold upon the 
living hearts and imagination of men in this 
modem age, leave their working intelligence a 
prey to wild imaginations, and make them in- 
capable of really understanding the world in 
which they live. If the clergy knew as much of 
the history of England and Scotland as they 
know about Greece and Rome — if they bad been 
ever taught to open their eyes and see what is 
actually round them, instead of groping among 
books to find what men did or tbou^t at Alex- 
andria or Constantinople fifteen hundred years 
ago, they would grapple more effectively with 
the moral pestilence which is poisoning all the 
air. What I insist upon is, generally, that in a 
country like ours, where each child that is bom 
among us finds every acre of land appropriated, 
a universal '*Not yours*'' set upon the rich 
things with which be is surrounded, and a 
Government which, unlike those of old Greece 
or modem China, does not permit superfluous 
babies to be strangled— such a child, I say, since 
be is required to live, has a right to demand such 
teaching as shall enable him to live with honesty, 
and take such a place in society as belongs to the 
faculties which he bos brought with him. It is 
a right which was recognised in one shape or 
another by our ancestors, must be recognised 
now and always, ifwearenotto become a mutin- 
ous rabble. And it ought to be the guiding 
principle of all education, high aud low. We 
have not to look any longer to this island only. 
There is an abiding place now for EDglisbiiien 
and Scots wherever our flag is flying. This 
narrow Britain, once our only home, bos become 
the breeding-place and nursery of a race which 
is spreading over the world. Year after year we 
are swarming as the bees swarm ; and year after 
year, and I hope more and more, high-minded 
young men of all ranks will prefer free air aud 
free elbow-room for mind and body to the stool 
and desk of the dingy office, the ill-paid drudgery 
of the crowded ranks of the profes-sions, or the 
hopeless labour of our home farmsteads and 
workshops. 

Education always should contemplate this 
larger sphere, and cultivate the capacities which 
will command success there. Britain may have 
yet a future before it grander than its past ; in* 
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stead of a country standing alone, complete in 
itself, it may become the metropolis of an enor- 
moQS and coherent empire ; but on this condi' 
tion only, that her children, when they leave her 
shores, shall look back upon her, not — like the 
poor Irish when they fly to America— as a step* 
mother w'ho gave them stones for bread, but as 
a mother to whose care and nurture they shall 
owe their after-prosperity. 'Wliether this shall 
be so, whether England has reached its highest 
point of greatness, and will now descend to a 
second place among the nations, or whether it 
has yet before it another era of brighter glory, 
depends on ourselves, and depends more than 
anything on the breeding which we give to our 
children. The boy that is kindly nurtured, and 
wisely taught and assisted to make bis way in 
life, does not forget his father and his mother. 
He is proud of his family, and jealous for the 
honour of the name that he bears. If the million 
lads that swarm in our towns and villages are so 
trained that at home or in the colonies they can 
provide for themselves, without passing first 
through a painful interval of suffering, they will 
be loyal wherever they may be ; good citizens at 
home, and still Englishmen and Scots on the 
Canadian lakes or in New Zealand. Our island 
shores will be stretched till they cover half the 
globe. It was not so that we colonised America, 
and we are reaping now the reward of our care* 
lessness. We sent America our convicts. We 
sent America our Pilgrim Fathers, flinging them 
out as worse than felons. We said to the Irish 
cottar — You are a burden upon the rates ; go 
find a home elsewhere Bad we offered him a 
home in the enormous territories that belong to 
us, we might have sent him to places where he 
would have been no burden but a blessing. But 
we bade him carelessly go where he would, and 
shift os he could for himself ; he went with a 
sense of burning wrong, and be left a festering 
sore behind him. Injustice and heedlessness 
have borne their proper fruits. We have raised 
up against ns a mighty empire to he the rival, it 
may be the successful rival, of our power. 
Loyalty, love of kindred, love of country, we 
know not what we are doing when we trifle with 
feelings the most precious and beautiful that 
belong to us— most beautiful, most enduring, 
most hard to be obliterated— yet feelings which, 
when they are obliterated, cannot change to 
neu&ality and cold friendship. Americans still, 
in spite of themselves, speak of England as 
home. They tell us they mnst be our brothera 
or OUT enemies, and which of the two they will 
ultimately be is still uncertain. 

I beg your pardon for thU digression, but 
there are subjects upon which we feel sometimes 
compelled to speak in season and out of it To 
go hack, I shall he asked whether, after all, this 
earning our living, this gelUng on in the world 
are not low ohjccta for human beings to set 
before themsdvea. Is not spirit more than 


matter ? Is tlicre no such tiling as pure iiiU-llcC* 
tual culture I “ Philosopliy,” says Novalis, 

" will bake no bread, but it gives us our souls ; 
it gives us heaven; it gives us luiowledgc of 
those grand truths which concern us .as immor- 
tal beings.” Was it not said, “ Tnkc no thought 
what ye shall cat, or wliat ye hliall drink, or 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed ? Your Heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have neeil of these 
things. Behold the lilies of the field, they toil 
not, neither do they spin. Yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
This is not entirely a dream. But such high 
counsels as these are addressed only to few ; and 
perhaps fewer still have heart to follow them. 
If you choose the counsels of perfection, count 
the cost, and understand what they mean. I 
knew a student once from whose tongue dropped 
the sublimest of sentiments ; who was never 
weary of discoursing on beauty and truth and 
lofty motives ; who seemed to be longing fo) 
some gulf to jump into, like the Roman Curtins 
— some “ fine opening for a young man” into 
which to plunge and devote himself for the 
benefit of mankind. Yet bo was running all the 
while into debt, squandering the money on idle 
luxuries which his father was sparing out of a 
narrow income to give him a college education ; 
dreaming of martyrdom, and unable to sacrifice 
a single pleasure I The words which I quoted 
j were not spoken to all the disciples, but to the 
I apostles who were about to wander over the 
I world os barefoot missionaries. High above 
; all occupations which have their beginning and 
end in the seventy years of mortal life stand 
undoubtedly the unproductive callings which 
belong to spiritual culture.- Only let not those 
who say we will devote ourselves to truth, to 
wisdom, to science, to art, expect to be rewarded 
with the wages of the other professions. Uni- 
versity education in England was devoted to 
spiritual culture, and assumed its present char- 
acter in consequence ; but, as I told you before, 
it taught originally the accompanying necessary 
lesson of poverty. The ancient scholar lived, 
during his course, upon alma— alms either from 
living palrons, or founders and benefactors. But 
the scale of his allowance provided for no indul- 
gences ; cither he learned something besides his 
Latin, or he learned to endure hardship. And 
if a university persists in teaching nothing but 
what it calls the humanities, it is bound to in- 
sist also on rough clothing, bard beds, and com- 
mon food. For my;geir, I admire that ancient 
rule of the Jews that every man, no matter of 
what grade or calling, shall leam some handi- 
craft ; that the man of intellect, while, like St 
Paul, he is teaching the world, yet, like St Paul, 
may be burdensome to no one. A man was not 
considered entitled to live if be could not keep 
himself from starving. Surely those university 
men who had taken honours, breaking stones on 
I ou Austrelion road, wore sorry spectaclea; and 
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still more sorry and dis,qraceful is the outcry 
coming by every mail from our colonies : “Send 
us no more of what you call educated men ; send 
ns smiths, masons, carpenters, day labourers; 
all of those will thrive, will earn their eight, 
ten, or twelve shillings aday ; but your educated 
man is a log on our bands ; he loafs in useless* 
ness till his means are spent, he then turns 
billiard-marker, enlists as a soldier, or starves.” 
It hurts no intellect to be able to make a boat, 
or a house, or a pair of shoes, ora suit of clothes, 
or hammer a horse-shoe ; and if you can do 
either of these, you have nothing to fear from 
fortune. “ I will work with my hands, and keep 
my brain for myself,” said some one proudly, 
when it was proposed to him that he should 
make a profession of literature. Spinoza, the 
most powerful intellectual worker that Europe 
has produced during the last two centuries, 
waiving aside the pensions and legacies that 
were thrust upon Lira, chose to maintain him- 
self by grinding object-glasses for microscopes 
and telescopes. If a son of mine told me that 
he wished to devote himself to intellectual pur- 
suits, I would act as I should act if he wished 
to make an imprudent marriage. I would ab- 
solutely prohibit him for a time, till the firmness 
of his purpose had been tried. If he stood the 
test, and showed real talent, I would insist that 
he should in some way make himself indepen- 
dent of the profits of intellectual work for sub- 
sistence. Scholars and philosophers wore ori- 
ginally clergymen. Nowadays a great many 
people whose tendencies lie in the clerical direc- 
tion yet for various reasons shrink from the 
obligations which the office imposes. They take, 
therefore, to literature, and attempt and expect 
to make a profession of it 
Without taking a transcendental view of the 
matter, literature happens to be the only occu- 
pation in which the wages are not in proportion 
to the goodness of the work done. It is not 
that they are generally small, but the adjust- 
ment of them is awry. It is true that in all 
callings nothing great will bo produced if the 
first object be what yon can make by them. 
To do what you do well should be the first 
thing, the wages the second; but except in the 
instances of which I am speaking, the rewards 
of a man are in proportion to his skill and 
industry. The best carpenter receives the 
highest pay. The better ho works the better 
for his prospects. Tlio best lawyer, tho best 
doctor commands most practice and makes the 
largest fortune. But with literature, a different 
element is introduced into the problem. The 
present rule on which authors are paid is by the 
page and the sheet ; tho more words the more 
pay. It ought to be exactly the reverse. Great 
poetry, great philosophy, gieat scientific dis- 
covery, every intellectual production which has 
genius, worth, and permanence in it, is the 
fruit of long thought and patient and painful 


elaboration. Work of this kind, done hastily, 
is better not done at all When completed it 
will be small in bulk; it will address itself for 
a long time to the few and not to the many. 
The reward for it will not be measurable, and 
not obtainable in money except after many 
generations, when the brain out of which it was 
spun has long returned to its dust. Only by 
accident is a work of genius immediately popu- 
lar, in the sense of being widely bought. No 
collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays was 
demanded in Shakespeare’s life. Milton re- 
ceived five pounds for “Paradise Lost.” The 
distilled essence of the thought of Bishop 
Butler, the greatest prelate that the English 
Church ever produced, fills a moderate-sized 
octavo volume; Spinoza’s works, including his 
surviving letters, fill but three; and though 
they have revolutionised the philosophy of 
Europe, have no attractions for the multitude. 
A really great man has to create the taste with 
which he is to be enjoyed. There are splendid 
exceptions of merit eagerly recognised and early 
rewarded — our honoured English laureate, for 
instance, Alfred Tennyson, or your own country- 
man, Thomas Carlyle. Yet even Tennyson 
waited through ten years of depreciation before 
poems which are now on every one’s lips passed 
into a second edition. Carlyle, whose tran- 
scendent powers were welcomed in their infancy 
by Goethe, who long years ago was recognised 
by statesmen and thinkers in both hemispheres 
as the most remarkable of living men; yet, if 
success he measured by what has been paid him 
for his services, stands far below your Bel- 
gravian novelist A hundred years hence, 
perhaps, people at large will begin to under- 
stand how vast a man bos been among them. 

If you make literature a trade to live by, you 
will be tempted always to take your talents to 
the most profitable market; and the most 
profitable market will be no assurance to you 
that you are making a noble or even a worthy 
use of them. Better a thousand tiroes, if your 
object is to advance your position in life, that 
yon should choose some other calling, of which 
making money is a legitimate aim, and where 
your success will vary as the goodness of your 
work ; better for yourselves, for your con- 
sciences, for your own souls, as we used to say, 
and for the world you live in. Therefore, I 
say, if any of you choose this mode of spending 
your existence, choose it deliberately, with a 
full knowledge of what you are doing. Recon- 
cile yourselves to tho condition of the old 
scholars. Make up your miuds to be poor — 
care only for what is true and right and good. 
On those conditions you may add something 
real to tho intellectual stock of mankind, and 
mankind in return may perhaps give you bre.ad 
enougli to live upon, though bread extremely 
thinly spread with butter. 

We live in times of change— political change. 
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intellectual change, change of all kinds. You 
whose minds are active, especially such of you 
ns give yo»rseIve.s much to speculation, will bo 
drawn inevitably into profoundly interesting 
yet perplexing questions, of which onr fathers 
and grandfathers knew nothing. Practical men 
engaged in business take formulas for granted. 
They cannot be for ever running to first princi' 
pics. They hate to see established opinions 
disturbed. Opinions, however, will and must 
be disturbed from time to time. There is no 
help for it The minds of ardent and clever 
students are particularly apt to move fast in 
these directions; and thus, when they go out 
into the world, they find themselves exposed to 
one of two temptations, according to their 
temperament; either to lend themselves to 
what is popular and plausible, to conceal their 
real convictions, to take up with what we call 
iu England humbug, to humbug others, or per- 
haps, to keep matters still smoother, to humbug 
themselves; or else to quarrel violently with 
things which they imagine to be passing away, 
and which they consider should be quick in 
doing it, as having no basis in truth. A young 
man of ability nowadays is extremely likely to 
be tempted into one or other of these lines. 
The first is the more common on my side of the 
Tweed; the harsher and more thoroughgoing, 
perhaps, on yours. Things are changing, and 
Lave to change; but they change very slowly. 
The established authorities are in possession of 
the field, and are naturally desirous to keep it 
A jid there is no kind of service which they more 
eagerly reward than the support of clever follows 
who have dipped over the edge of latitudinarian- 
ism, who proftjss to have sounded the disturbing 
currents of the intellectual seas, and discovered 
that they aro accidental or unimportant On 
the other hand, men who cannot away with this 
kind of thing are likely to be exasperated into 
unwise demonstrativeness, to become Radicals 
in politics and Radicals in thought. Their 
private disapprobation bursts into open enmity; 
and this road, too, if they continue long upon 
it, leads to no healthy conclusions. No one can 
thrive upon denials: positive truth of some 
kind is essential as food both for mind and 
character. Depend upon it, that in all long- 
established practices or spiritual formulas there 
hM been some living truth ; and if you have not 
discovmd and learned to respect it, you do not 
yet understand the que.stions which you are in 
a hurry to solve. And again, intellectually 


impatient people shoulil ri'incnibi r tlic rules of 
social coiirte.sy, wliicli forbi<l m in private to 
say things, however true, which cnii give p.alii 
to others. These rules us o<iually in 

public to obtrude opinions whidi olTi-nd those 
who do not share them, yet require u.s to p.auso 
and consider. Our thoughts and our conduct 
arc our own. We moy say justly to any one, 
You shall not make mo profess to tliinlc true 
what I believe to he false — you shall not make 
me do what I do not think just; but there our 
natural liberty ends. Others have os good a 
right to their opinion as we have to ours. To 
any one who holds what are called advanced 
views on serious subjects, I recommen<l a long- 
suffering reticence and the reflection tliat, after 
all, he may possibly be wrong. Whether wo 
are Radicals or Conservatives, wo require to bo 
often reminded that truth or falsehood, justice 
and injustice, are no creatures of our own belief. 
We cannot make true things false, or false 
things true, by choosing to think them so. We 
cannot vote right into wrong, or wrong into 
right. Tlie eternal truths and rights of things 
exist, fortunately, independent of oar thoughts 
or wishes, fixed as mathematics, inherent in the 
nature of man and the world. Tliey are no 
more to be trifled with than gravitation. If we 
discover and obey them, it is well with us ; but 
that is all we can do. You can no more make 
a social regulation work well which is not just 
then you can make water run uphill I tell 
you, therefore, who take up with plausibilities, 
not to trust your weight too far upon them, and 
not to condemn others for having misgivings 
which at the bottom of your own minds. If you 
look so deep, you will find that you share your- 
selves with them. You, who believe that yoa 
have hold of newer and wider truths, show it, 
as you may aud must show it, unless you 
are misled by your own dreams. In leading 
wider, simpler, and nobler lives. Assert 
your own freedom if you will, but assert it 
modestly and quietly ; respecting others as you 
wish to be respected yourselves. Only and 
especiaUy I would say this: be honest with 
yourselves, whatever the temptation; say no- 
thing to others that you do not think, and play 
no tricks with your own minds. Of all the evil 
spirits abroad at this hour in the world, in- 
Binwrity is ths most d&Bgerous» 

This ftboTo slL To yoQT own selves be tree. 

And U wUl Boon follow, as the aJgbt the day, 

Yoa cannot then be false to any 
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HEAVEN ON EARTH. 

Men eat, and drink, and do all manner of things, 
j with all their might and main; but how many 
of them do they do to the glory of God? No; 
this is the fault — the especial curse of our day, 
that religion does not mean any longer, as it 
used, the service of God — the being like God, 
and showing forth God’s glory. No; religion 
means, nowadays, the art of getting to heaven 
when we die, and saving our own miserable souls 
from hell, and getting God’s wages without doing 
God’s work— as if that was godliness— as if that 
was anything but selfishness; as if selfishness 
was any the better for being everlasting selfish- 
ness 1 If selfishness is evil, my friends, the 
sooner we get rid of it the better, instead of 
mixing it up os we do with all our thoughts of 
heaven, and making our own enjojTnent and 
our own safety the vile root of our hopes for all 
eternity. And therefore it is that people have 
forgotten what God’s glory is. They seem to 
think that God’s highest glory is saving them 
from hell-fire. . . • 

For what is doing everything to the glory of 
God I It is this: we have seen what God’s 
glory is: He is His own glory. As you say of 
any very excellent man, you have but to know 
him to honour him; or of any very beautiful 
woman, you have but to see her to love her; so 
I say of God, men have but to see and know 
Him to love and honour Him. 

Well, then, my friends, if we call ourselves 
Christian men, if we believe that God is our 
Father, and delight, as on the grounds of com- 
mon feeling we ought, to honour our Father, we 
should try to make every one honour Him. In 
short, whatever we do wo should make it tend 
to His glory— make it a lesson to our neigh- 
bours, our friends, and our families. We should 
preach God’s glory day by day, not by \cvrds 
only, often not by words at all, but by our con- 
duct Ay, there is the secret If you wish 
other men to believe a thing, just behave as if 
you beUeved it yourself. Nothing is so infec- 
tious as example. If you wish your neighbours 
to see what Jesus Christ is like, let them see 
what He can make yo« like. If you wish them 
to know how God’s love is ready to save them 
from their sins, let them see His love save you 
from your sins. If you wish them to see God’s 
tender care in every blessing and every sorrow 
they have, why, let them see you thanking God 
for every sorrow and every blessing you Lave. 

I tell you, friends, example is everything. One 
good man— one man who does not put his reli- 


gion on once a week with his Sunday coat, but 
wears it for his working dress, and lets the 
thought of God grow into him, and tbiough aud 
through him, till everything ho says aud does 
becomes religions, that man is worth a thou- 
sand sermons— he is a living Gospel— he comes 
in the spirit and power of Elias— he is the image 
of God. Aud men see his good works, and ad- 
mire them in spite of themselves, and see that 
they are Godlike, and that God’s grace is no 
dream, hut that the Holy Spirit is still among 
men, and that all nobleness and manliness is 
His gift, His stamp, His picture, and so they 
get a glimpse of God ^ain in His saints and 
heroes, and glorify their Father who is in 
heaven. 

Would not such a life he a heavenly life? 
Ay. it would he more, it would be heaven — 
heaven on earth : not in mere fine words, but 
really. We should then be sitting, as St Paul 
tells us, in heavenly places with Jesus Christ, 
and having our conversation in heaven. All 
the while we were doing our daily work, follow- 
ing our business, or serving our country, or 
sitting at our own firesides with wife and child, 
we should be all that time in heaven. Why 
not I we are in heaven now — if we bad but faith 
to see it. Ob, get rid of those carnal, heathen 
notions about heaven, which tempt men to fancy 
that, after having misused this place— God’s 
earth— for a whole life, they are to fly away 
when they die, like swallows in autumn, to 
another place— they know not where— where 
they are to he very happy— they know not why 
or how, nor do I know either. Heaven is not a 
mere p/occ, my friends. All places are heaven 
if you will bo heavenly in them. Heaven is 
where God is aud Christ is; and hell is where 
God is not and Christ is not. The Bible says, 
no doubt, there is a place now— somewhere 
beyond the skies— where Christ especially shows 
forth His glory— a heaven of heavens : and for 
reasons which I cannot explain, there must be 
such a place. But, at all events, hero is heaven ; 
for Christ is here aud God is here, if we will 
open our eyes and see them. And how ? How ? 
Did not Christ himself say, “ If a man will love 
me, my Father will love him; and we, my 
Father and I, will come to him, aud make onr 
abode with him, and wo will show ourselves to 
him ?” Do those words mean nothing or some- 
thing ? If they have any meaning, do ^ey not 
mean this, that in this life we can see G^-ia 
this life wo can have God and Christ abiding 
with us ? And is not that heaven I Yes, heaven 
is where God ia. You are in heaven i/ God U 
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with you, yoa at© in hell if God is not with you ; 
for where God is noti darkness and a devil are 
sure to he. 

There was a great poet once — Dante by name 
— who described most tnily and wonderfully, in 
his own way, heaven and hell, for indeed he had 
been in both. lie bad known sin and shame, 
and doubt and darkness and despair, which is 
hell. And after long years of misery, ho had 
got to know love and hope, and holiness and 
nobleness, and the love of Christ and the peace 
of God, which is heaven. And so well did he 
speak of them that the ignorant people used to 
point after him with awe in the streets, and 
whisper, There is the roan who has been in bell. 
Whereon some one made these lines on him : 




TUou but seen Iicll andheavcD} ^Vby Dotl .Ince 
heaven and bell 

Within the struggling soul of wtry rnorlal dwell ** 


Think of that !— thoa— and thou— and thou ! 
— for in thee, at this moment, is either heaven 
or helL And which of them ? Ask thyself, ask 
thyself, friend. If thou art not in heaven in 
this life, thou wilt never he in heaven in the life 
to come. At death, says the wiss man, each 
thing returns into its own clement, into the 
ground of its life ; the light into the light, and 
the darkness into the darkness. As the twe 
falls, so it lies. My friends, you who call your- 
selves enlightened Christian folk, do you sup- 
pose that you can lead a mean, worldly, covet- 
ous, spiteful life here, and then, the moment 
your soul leaves the body, that you are to be 
changed into the very opposite character, into 
angels and saints, as fairy tales toll of beasto 
changed into men? If a beast can be changed 
into a man, then death can change the sinner 
into a saint — hut not else. If a beast would 
enjoy being a man, then a sinner would enjoy 
being in heaven— hut not else. A sinful, worldly 
man enjoy being in heaven t Does a fish enjoy 
being on dry land ! The sinner would long to 
be back in this world again. Why. what is the 
employment of spirits in heaven, according to 
the Bible (for that is the pointto which I have 
been trying to lead you round again) ! What 
but glorifying God? Not (rying only to do 
evoking to God’s glory, but actually succeed- 
ing in Anny it — basking in the sunshine of His 
smile, delighting to feel themselves as nothinc 
before His glorious nuyesty, meditating on the 
l^uty of His love, filling themselves with the 
Big^ of His power, searching out the treasures 
of His wi^om, and finding God in all and all 
In God-thw whole eternity one act of worship, 

TV practice at that 

work! Those who have done nothing for God’s 

glory here, how do they expect to be able to do 

G<»d’s glory hereafter! (Som 
who wiU not take the trouble of merely standt 
ing up at the Psalms, like the rest of thefr 


neighbours, even if they cannot sing with their 
voices God’s praises in this church, how will 
they like singing Ood’.s pr.aiRcs llirougb ctemily 1 
No; be sure tliat the only pr^-iplo who wilt he 
fit for heaven, who will like Iicivcn cve-n, are 
those who have been In licavc-ii in tliii lifi.— the 
only people who will bo able to do evc-rylhing 
to God's glory in the now lieavcns ami new 
earth, are those who have been trying liom-'tly 
to do all to Hie glory in this heaven and this 
earth. 

EDUCA'nON OF WOMEN. 

The education which I set before you is not 
to be got by mere bearing lectures or reading 
books: for it is an education of your whole 
character; a self-education ; which really nieana 
a committing of yourself to God, that Ho may 
educate you. Hearing lectures is good, for it 
will teach you bow much there is to be known, 
and Low little you know. Reading books is 
good, for it will give you habits of regular and 
diligent study. And tboreforo I urge on you 
strongly private study, especially in case a 
library should he formed hero, of books on those 
most practical subjects of which I have been 
speaking. But, after all, both lectures and 
books ore good, mainly in os for as they furnish 
matter for reflection ; while the desire to reflect 
and the ability to reflect must come, as I believe, 
from above. The honest craving after light and 
power, after knowledge, wisdom, active useful- 
ness, must come— and may it come to you — by 
the inspiiution of the Spirit of God. 

Let me ask women to educate themselves, not 
for their own sakes merely, but for the sake of 
others. For, whether they will or not, they must 
educate others. I do not speak merely of those 
who may be engaged in the work of direct teach- 
ing ; that they ought to be well taught them- 
selves, who can doubt ! I speak of those— mid 
in so doing I speak of every woman, yonng and 
old— who exercises as wife, as mother, as aunt, 
as sister, or as friend, an influence indiroot it 
may be, and unconscious, but stiU potent and 
practical, on the minds and characters of those 
aboutthem, especially of men. Howpotontand 
practical that influence is, those know best who 
know most of the world and most of hnroon 
nature. There are those who consldaip— and I 
agree with them— that the education of boys 
under the age of twelve years ought to be en- 
trusted as much as possible to women. Let me 
ask— of what period of youth and of manhood 
does not the same bold true ? I pity the ignore 
once and conceit of the man who fancies that he 
has nothing left to leam from cultivated women. 

I should have thought that the very mission of 
women was to be, in the highest sense, the edu- 
cator of man from infancy to old age ; that that 
was the work towards which all the God-given 
capacities of women pointed, fur which Uiej 
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'A'cre to be educated to the highest pitch. I 
Bhould have thought that it was the glory of 
woiiiau, that she was sent into the world to live 
for others, rather than for herself ; and therefore 
I should say — Let her smallest rights he re- 
spected, her smallest wrongs redressed ; but let 
her never be persuaded to forget that she is sent 
into the world to teach man — what, I believe, 
she has been teaching him all along, even in the 
savage state — namely, that there is something 
more necessary than the claiming of rights, and 
that is, the performing of duties ; to teach him 
specially, in these so-called intellectual days, 
that there is something more than intellect, and 
that is — purity and virtue. Let her never be 
persuaded to forget that her calling is not the 
lower and more earthly one of self-assertion, but 
the higher and the diviner calling of self-sacri- 
fice; and let her never desert that higher life, 
which lives in others and for others, like her 
Redeemer and her Lord. 

And, if any should answer, that this doctrine 
would keep woman a dependant and a slave, I 
answer — Not so ; it would keep her what she 
should be— the mistress of all around her, be- 
cause mistress of herself. And more, I should 


express a fear that those who made that answer 
had not yet seen into the mystery of true great- 
ness and true strength ; that they did not yet 
understand the true magnanimity, the true 
royalty of that spirit, by which the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, butto minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. 

Surely that is woman’s calling— to teach man : 
and to teach him what I To teach him, after all, 
that his calling is the same as hers, if he will 
but see the things which belong to his peace. 
To temper his fiercer, coarser, more self-assertive 
nature, by the contact of her gentleness, purity, 
self-sacrifice. To make him see that not by 
blare of trumpets, not by noise, wrath, greed, 
ambition, intrigue, pufiTery, is good and lasting 
work to be done on earth: but by wise self- 
distrust, by silent labour, by lofty self-control, 
by that charity which hopeth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, endurcth all things; by such 
an example, in short, as women now in tens of 
thousands set to those around them; such as 
they will show more and more, the more their 
whole womanhood is educated to employ its 
powers without waste and without baste in har- 
monious unity. 
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8ERMONS-THEIR MATTER.- 

We must throw all our strength of judgment, 
memory, imagination, and eloquence, into the 
delivery of the Gospel; and not give to the 
preaching of the cross our random thoughts 
while wayside topics engross our deeper medita- 
tions. Depend upon it, if we brought the 
intellect of o Locke or a Newton, and the elo- 
quence of a Cicero, to bear upon the simple 
doctrine of “believe and live," we should find 
no surplus strength. Brethren, first and above 
all things, keep to plain evangelical doctrines ; 
whatever else you do or do not preach, be sure 
incessantly to bring forth the soul-saving truth 
of Christ and Him crucified. I know a minister 
whose shoe-latchet I am unworthy to unloose, 
whose preaching is often little better than sacred 
miniature painting — I might also say holy 
trifling. He is great upon the ten toes of the 
beast, the four faces of the cherubim, the mysti- 
cal meaning of badgers’ skins, and the typi- 
cal bearings of the staves of the ark, and the 


• From "Lectures to My Students/’ by permission 
or Mr Spurgeon, and Messrs Passmore <fc Alabaster, 

tlio publishers. 


windows of Solomon's temple : but the sins of 
business men, the temptations of the times, and 
the needs of the age, he scarcely ever touches 
upon. Such preaching reminds roe of a lion 
engaged in mouse-hunting, or a man-of-war 
cruising after a lost water-butt Topics scarcely 
in importance equal to what Peter calls “old 
wives’ fables,” are made great matters of by 
those microscopic divines to whom the nicety of 
a point is more attractive than the saving of 
souls. You will have read in Todd’s “ Student’s 
Manual ” that Harcatius, King of Persia, was a 
notable mole-catcher; and Briantes, King of 
Lydia, was equally au fait at filing needles ; 
but these trivialities by no means prove them to 
have been great kings : it is much the same in 
the ministry; there is such a thing as meanness 
of mental occupation unbecoming the rank of 
an ambassador of heaven. 

Among a certain order of minds at this time 
the Athenian desire of telling or hearing some 
new thing appears to be predominant. They 
boast of new light, and claim a species of inspir- 
otion which warrants them in condemning all 
who are out of their brotherhood, and yet their 
grand revelation relates to a mere circumstantial 
of worship, or to an obscure interpretation of 
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prophecy; 80 that, at sight of their great fuss 
and loud cry concerning so little, wo are 
reminded of 

“Ocean into tempest tos^cil 
To waft a feather or to ilrowu a fly.'* 

Worse still ore those who waste time in insinu* 
ating doubts concerning tbo antbeuticity of 
texts, or the correctness of Biblical statements 
concerning natural phenomena. Painfully do I 
call to mind bearing one Sabbath evening a 
deliverance called a sermon, of which the theme 
was a clever inquiry as to whether an angel did 
actually descend, and stir the pool at Bethesda, 
or whether it was an intermitting spring, con- 
cerning which Jewish superstition bad invented 
a legend. Dying men and women were assembled 
to hear the way of salvation, and they were put 
off with such vanity as this ! They came for 
bread, and received a stone ; the sheep looked 
up to the shepherd, and were not fed. Seldom 
do I hear a sermon, and when I do I am 
grievously unfortunate, for one of the last I was 
entertained with was intended to be a justifica- 
tion of Joshua for destroying the Canaanites, 
and another went to prove that it was not good 
for man to be alone. How many souls were 
converted in answer to the prayers before these 
sermons I have never been able to ascertain, hut 
I ehrewdly suspect that no nnusoal rejoicing 
disturbed the serenity of the golden streets. 

Believing my next remark to be almost nni- 
ifersaliy unneeded, I bring it forward with diffi- 
dence— do not overload a sermon with too mueh 
matter. All truth is not to be comprised in one 
discourse. Sermons are not to be bodies of 
divinity. There is such a thing as having too 
much to say, and saying it tUl hearers are sent 
home loathing rather than longing. An old 
minister walking with a young preacher, pointed 
to a cornfield, and observed, “ Your last sermon 
had too much in it, and it was not clear enough, 
or sufficienUy well-arranged ; it was like that 
field of wheat, it contained much crude food 
but none fit for use. Yon should make your 
sermons like a loaf of bread, fit for eating, and 
lu convenient form,” It is to be feared that 
human heads (speaking phrenologicaUy) are not 
so capacious for theology as they once were, for 
our forefathers rejoiced in sixteen ounces of 
divmity, undiluted and unadorned, and could 
^toie rewiving it for three or four hours at a 
stretch, hut onr more degenerate, or perhana 

ofZ requires about aj ounw 

of doc^e at a tune, and that most be the con- 

or essential oU. rather then the 
oliT ton^ thoughts made to flit across th^w 


loosely fixed, to he piilldl out again in an 
hour. 

Our matter should be wlII arranged according 
to the truo rules of menial architecture. Not 
practical inferences at tho basis and doctrines as 
tho topstoncs; not metaphors in tho foiiinla- 
tions, and propositions at the summit; not tho 
more important truths first ami the minor 
teachings last, after the manner of an anti- 
climax ; but the thought must climb and ascend; 
one stair of teaching leading to another; one 
door of reasoning conducting to another, and 
the whole elevating the hearer to a chamber 
from whoso windows truth is seen gleaming in 
the light of God. In preaching, have a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. 
Never saffer truths to fall from you pell-mell 
Do not let yonr thoughts rush as a mob, but 
make them march as a troop of soldiery. Order, 
which is heaven’s first law, must not be neglected 
by heaven's ambassadors. 

Yonr doctrinal teaching should be clear and 
unmistakable. To be so it must first of all be 
clear to yourself. Some men think in smoke 
and preach in a cloud. Your people do not 
want a luminous haze, but tho solid lara Jlrnia 
of truth. Philosophical speculations put certain 
minds into a scmi-intozicated condition, in which 
they either see everything double, or see nothing 
at all. The head of a certain college in Oxford 
was years ago asked by a stranger what was the 
motto of the arms of that university, lie told 
him that it was *'Domintia iUumituUio mea.’* 
But he olso candidly informed the stranger that, 
in his private opinion, a motto more appropriate 
might be, **ArutoleU 3 mtas tenebne." Sensa- 
tional writers have half crazed many honest men 
who have conscientiously read their lucubra- 
tions out of a notion that they ought to be 
abreast of the age, os if such a necessity might 
not also require us to attend the theatres in 
order to be able to judge the new plays, or 
frequent the turf that we might not be too 
bigoted in our opinions upon racing and gam- 
bling. For my part, I believe that the chief 
readers of heterodox books are ministers, and 
that if they would not notice them they would 
fall still-born from the press. Let a minister 
keep dear of mystifying himself, and then he 
IS on the road to becoming iutolligiblo to his 
people.^ No man can hope to be felt who cannot 
make himself understood. If wo give our people 
refined truth, pure scriptural doctrine, and all 
so worded os to have no needless obscurity about 
it, we shall be true shepherds of the shetp, 
and the profiting of our people will soon be 
apparent. 

Endeavour to keep the matter of your ser- 
monising as fresh as you can- Do not rehearse 
five or six doctrines with unvarying monotony 
of repetition. Buy a theologicd horrcl-organ, 
brethren, with fire tunes accurately adjusted, 
and you will be qualified to practise as an ultra- 
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Calvinistic preacher at Zoar and Jireh, if you 
also purchase at some vinegar factory a good 
supply of bitter, acrid abuse of Arroimans, and 
duty<faith mem Brains and grace are optional, 
but the organ and the wormwood are indispcn* 
sable. It is ours to perceive and rejoice in a 
wider range of truth. All that these good men 
hold of grace and sovereignty we maintain as 
firmly and boldly as they ; but we dare not shot 
our eyes to other teachings of the Word, and we 
feel bound to make full proof of our ministrj', 
by declaring the whole counsel of God. With 
abundant themes diligently illustrated by fresh 
metaphors and experiences, we shall not weary, 
but, under God’s hand, shall win our hearers’ 
ears and hearts. 

Let your to.achings grow and advance; let 
them deepen with your experience, and rise with 
your soul-progress. I do not mean preach new 
truths; for, on the contrary, I hold that man 
happy who is so well taught from the first that, 
after fifty years of ministry, he has never had to 
recant a doctrine or to mourn an important 
omission ; but I mean, let our depth and insight 
continually increase, and where there is spiritu.al 
advance it will be so. Timothy could not preach 
like Paul. Our earlier productions must be 
surpassed by those of our riper years; we must 
never make these our models; they will be best 
burned, or only preserved to be mourned over 
because of their superficial character. It were 
ill, indeed, if we knew no more, after being 
many years in Christ’s school ; our progress may 
be slow, but progress there must be, or there 
will be cause to suspect that the inner life is 
lacking or sadly unhealthy. Set it before you 
as most certain that you have not yet attained, 
and may grace be given you to press forward 
towards that which is yet beyond. May you 
all become able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, and not a whit behind the very chief of 
preachers, though in yourselves you will still 
be nothing. 

The word “sermon” is said to signify a 
thrust, and, therefore, in sermonising it must bo 
our aim to use the subject in hand with energy 
and effect, and the subject must be capable of 
such employment. To choose mere moral themes 
will be to use a wooden dagger; but the great 
truths of revelation are as sharp swords. Keep 
to doctrines which stir tho conscience and tho 
heart. Remain unwaveringly the champions of 
a soul-wmning Gospel. God’s truth is adapted 
to man, and God’s grace adapts man to it. There 
is a key which, under God, can wind up the 
musical box of man’s nature; get it, and use it 
daily Hence I urge you to keep to the old- 
fashioned Gospel, and to that ojily, for assuredly 
it is the power of God unto salv.ation. 

Of all I would wish to say this is the sum; 


my brethren, preach Christ, always and ever* 
more. He is the whole Gospel. His person, 
office.*!, and work must be our one great, all- 
comprehending theme. The world needs still 
to be told of its Saviour, and of the way to reach 
Him. Justification by faith should be far more 
th.an it is the daily testimony of Protestant pul- 
pits ; and if with this master-truth there should 
be -more generally associated the other great 
doctrines of grace, the better for our churches 
and our age. If with the zeal of Methodists we 
can preach the doctrine of Puritans a great 
future is before us. The fire of Wesley, and the 
fuel of Whitfield, will cause a burning which 
shall set the forests of error on fire, and warm 
the very soul of this cold earth. We are not 
called to proclaim philosophy and metaphysics, 
but the simple Gospel. Man’s fall, his need of a 
new birth, forgiveness through an atonement, 
and salvation os the result of faith, these are onr 
battle-axe and weapons of war. We have enough 
to do to learn and teach these great truths, and 
accursed be that learning which shall divert ns 
from onr mission, or that wilful ignorance which 
shall cripple us in its pursuit More and more 
am I jealous lest any views upon prophecy, 
church government, politics, or even systematic 
theology, should withdraw one of ns from glory- 
ing in the cross of Christ Salvation is a theme 
for which I would fain enlist every holy tongue- 
I am greedy after witne-sses for the glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed God. 0 that Clirist crucified 
were the universal burden of men of God. Your 
guess at the munber of the beast, your Napoleonic 
speculations, your conjectures concerning a per- 
sonal Antichrist— forgive me, I count them but 
mere bones for dogs ; while men are dying, and 
hell is filling, it seems to me the veriest drivel 
to be muttering about an Armageddon at Sebas- 
topol or Sadowa or Sedan, and peeping between 
the folded leaves of destiny to discover the fate 
of Germany. Blessed are they who read and 
hearthe words of the prophecy of the Revelation, 
but the like blessing has evidently not fallen on 
tho.se who pretend to expound it, for generation 
after generation of them have been proved to be 
in error by the mere lapse of time, and the pre- 
sent race will follow to the same Inglorious 
sepulchre. I would sooner pluck one single 
brand from the burning than explain all mys- 
teries. To win a soul from going down into the 
pit is a more glorious achievement than to be 
crowned in the arena of theological controversy 
as Boctvr SufficientUsimus ; to have faithfully 
unveiled the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ will be in the final judgment uccoanted 
worthier service than to have .solved the problems 
of the religious Sphinx, or to have cut t^ 
Gordian knot of apocalyptic dilliculty. Ble»«l 
is that ministry of which Christ is all. 
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A.iT£KBtntY, FRAKCIS, was born at Middle- 
ton, in Buckinghamshire, in 1C62-3. He studied 
under Dr Busby at Westminster School, and in 
1680 was elected a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, under Dr FelL He was a hard studeut, 
and excelled in literature and mathematics. In 
1691 he left the university, was ordained, and 
became a popular preacher. He was appointed 
Dean of Christ Church in 1711, and Bishop of 
Rochester, with the deanery of Westminster in 
comnundam. in 1718. On his refusal to sign tlie 
Declaration against Rebellion be was committed 
to the Tower on a chaige of high treason in 
1722. He defended himself eloquently, but 
unsuccessfully, in a speech before the House 
of Lords, May 11, 1723; hut he was exUed to 
France. He died at Paris, in his seventieth 
year, in 1732. 

ISAAC, was bora in London in 
1680. He attended the Charterhouse School— 
a school at Pelstead— and entered Trinity Col- 
ege, Cambridge, in 1645. He was elected fel- 
low of the college in 1649. He studied medi- 
cine, but came hack to divinity, mathematics, 
and ^nomy. He travelled in France, Italy. 
Md Turkey for some years, and on his return 
to England in 1659 he took orders. He was 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge in 
wmV!* le^Gresham Professor of Geometry, 

whldi latter office ho resigned in 1669, in order 
to devote himself to the study of divinity. Sir 
Isaac Newton was his successor, and he had tho 
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years employed in writing, until in 1672 ht 
weut to London, and again eng.agi;il in occasional 
preaching. Baxter died in 1691. His best 
known works are the “Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” 
“Dying Thoughts,” and “Call to the Uncon- 
verted." Tho principal passages in his life are 
recorded in bis “Reliqui® Baxterian®." 

BLAIR, DR HUGH, was a native of Edinburgh, 
and born in 1718. He filled a country charge in 
Fifeshire for a short time, but was afterwards 
successively promoted to Canongate, Lady 
Yester*8, and the High Church in Edinburgh. 
He became celebrated for a particular style of 
pulpit eloquence. Tlie first volume of his ser- 
mons appeared in 1777, the sale of which was 
both rapid and extensive. This was followed 
by three other volumes, and by n fifth after his 
death. His “Rhetorical Lectures" were also 
weU received. A pension of £200 per annum 
was conferred upon him, July 25, 1780. He 
died on 27th December 1800. 

BRIGHT. THE RIGHT HON. JOHN, was boro 
at Greenbank, near Uochdalo in 1811, and was 
a partner in the firm of John Bright k Brothers, 
manufacturers there. During the discussion of 
the Reform BUI of 1831-32 he distinguished 
himself, and also became one of the earliest 
members, and was a powerful orator and 
advocate, along with Richard Cobden, in favour 
of the Anti-Oorn Law League. After tho 
triumph of this league by the legislature 
decreeing free trade, this body was dissolved 
at Manchester in 1846. Ho reprasented 
Durham in Parliament from 1843 to 1847, 
when in tho latter year he was returned for 
Manchester, He represented Manchester in 
the House of Commons from 1847 to 1857, 
when in the latter year he was returned for 
Birmingham. In June 1883, his 25 years of 
Mmeo to Binniogham was recognised by a 
series of popular demoostrations, Jlr. Brigfat^s 
Dame stands identified with many popular 
measures ; chief amongst them are his labours 
on behalf of free trade^ and a scheme for tho 
refonn of the eleotoral representation. During 
the discussion of the Eastern Question, under 
Lord Aberdeen’s ministry, he denounced the 
Russian war. He advocated the policy of 
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the North duriog the American civil war. 
On November 3, 1868, he was presented with 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, and 
in 1669 be accepted office as President of 
the Board of Trade. In 1873 he took office 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and again in 1881. He retired from the 
Gladstone ministry in 1882. He died March 
27. 1889. 

BROUGHAhl, HENRY, LORD, son of Henry 
Brougham, younger of Brougham Hall, West* 
morelaud, was born in Edinburgh in 1778 or 1779. 
He was sent to the High School, and early 
showed signs of great mental precocity. He went 
to the university, and in 1706 contributed a 
paper to the Philosophical Transactions on “ Ex- 
periments and Observations on the Inflection, 
Reflection, and Colours of Light.” After tho 
publication of the third number of the Kdin- 
bvTfjh Review he was invited to become a con- 
tributor, and, as Lord Jeflrey afterwards said, 
“ did more work for us than anybody,” Having 
studied for the Scottish bar, he went to London, 
became distinguished for his fearlessness and 
vehement oratory, and in 1810 he entered the 
House of Commons and joined the Whig opposi- , 
tion. In 1830 Brougham was elevated to the 
office of Lord Chancellor, while his name was 
melted in that of Lord Brougham and Vanx. 
He held office for four years, retiring in Novem- 
ber 1834. This was the end of his official life, 
but be became distinguished os an author and 
law reformer. He died May 7, 1868. 

BTJRKE, EDMUND, was bom in Dublin, on 
January 12, 1730. His education was com- 
pleted at Trinity College. He went to Loudon 
about 1750, and commenced miscellaneous liter- 
ary work. He first projected the Annual 
Register, and wrote the whole of it himself for 
some years. His first connection with politics 
wjis his employment as private secretary to the 
Marquis of Rockingham in 1765. His first 
speech in the House of Commons was on the 
Stamp Act, which Lord Rockingham had 
brought in a bill to repeal. Burke's influence 
was fully exemplified in British politics from 
1765 to 1797. Uis views on domestic politics 
are contained in his “Thoiiglits on the Cause of 
tho Present Discontent,” 1770, and from two 
speeches delivered at Bristol, 1774 and 1780. 
Tho two of his greatest speeches are those on 
“Ameriwin Taxation,” 1771, and on “Con- 
ciliation with America,” in 1775. Sir Samuel 
Romilly considered his speech at Bristol previ- 
ous to the election as the best piece of oratory 
in tlm language. Burke also delivered some 
great speeches on the government of India, of 
which tlie best known are “Mr Fox's East 
India Bill,” 1783, “On the Nabob of Arcots 
Debts,” 1785 (this latter Lord Brougham con- 
sidered his greatest oration), and the several 


speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings. His celebrated “Reflections on the 
French Revolution” were published in 1790. 
Burke died in 1797, at Beaconsfield, broken- 
hearted at his son's death. “The peculiar 
effect of Burke,” says Mr Payne, “is to en- 
large, strengthen, liberalise, and ennoble the 
understanding.” An able and sympathetic 
study of Burke’s life and speeches by Rev 
F. D. Maurice will be found on page 413. 

CANNING, GEORGE, was the son of an Irish- 
man of considerable literary ability, and born 
in London, April 11, 1770. He was sent to 
Hyde Abbey School, Winchester, and after- 
wards went to Eton, where he distinguished 
himself os a scholar, and formed many friend- 
ships which were afterwards of great value to 
him. He contributed to a periodical called the 
Microcosvi while at Eton. He distinguished 
himself also at Oxford, and afterwards entered 
Lincoln's Ion. Through the influence of Pitt, 
who had introduced him to the House of Com- 
mons, he received an Under-Secretaryship of 
State, and this, along with his marriage to Miss 
Joanna Scott, who possessed a fortune of 
£100,000, placed him in easy circumstances, 
lie was promoted Foreign Secretary after the 
death of Pitt, and after tho ministry of Fox 
and Grenville bad been dissolved. Owing to a 
duel with Lord Castlereagh, both statesmen 
were obliged to quit office. In 1812 be became 
member for Liverimol, and in April 1827 be 
reached the summit of his ambition, and was 
placed at the bead of the administration. He 
did not long survive after his elevation, dying 
on the 8th of August, at the age of fifty-seven. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, one of the most original 
of our modern writers and thinkers, was 
bom at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, ou the 
4th December 1795. He attended first the 
parish school of Ecclefechan, and afterwards 
that of Annan. In 1809 he came to study at 
the Edinburgh University. His habits at this 
time are said to have been lonely and con- 
templative, and his reading in all kinds of 
literature assiduous and extensive. In 1818 he 
returned to Edinburgh, became a contributor to 
tho “ E<linhurgli Encyclopedia,” and also made 
a translation of "Legendre’s Geometry.” In 
1823 he acted as tutor to Charles Buller. Ho 
published a translation of Goethe’s “Wilhelm 
Meister” in 1824, and his other great works 
followed in succession. From the year of his 
marriage with a daughter of Dr Welsh of 
Haddington in 1826, till 1834, ho resided at 
Craigeupnttoch, a retired farm-house about 
fifteen miles from Dumfries. In 1834 ho re- 
moved to London, settling at Cliclsca, where he 
resided till his doath^in 1881. In 1837 h® 
lectured on “German Literature,” in WUUss 
Rooms, liondon: in 1839 ho lectured ou the 
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"Revolutions of Modem Europe,” and in 1840 


on “Hero-Worship.” This was his last public 
appearance in this capacity, with tho exception 
of his rectorial address to the Edinburgh 
students in 1866, which is given entire in this 
volume. 

CHALMERS, THOMAS, the distinguished 
Scottish divine, was born at Anstruther, in the 
county of Fife, March 17, 1780. During his 
college career at St Andrews he showed a strong 
litdng for the study of mathematics, and acted 
for some time as assistant mathematical teacher 
at St Andrews. He was ordained minister of 
Kilmany in 1803. In addition to his labours as 
a parish minister be showed activity in other 
departments of work. He lectured on che- 
mistry in several parts of the country; be 
became an ofhcer in a volunteer corps ; besides 
publishing a work on the resources of the 
country and some pamphlets. He wrote the 
article “Christianity” for the "Edinburgh 
Encyclopiedia." The writing of this article 
impressed his whole nature more fully with the 
power and scope of Christianity. In 1815 he 
removed to St John's parish, Glasgow, where he 
worked unceasingly for the moral elevation of 
his parishioners; His fame as a preacher and 
orator was now established. In 1823 he removed 
to St Andrews, as Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the United College, and in 1828 he was elected 
Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh University. 
The disruption in the Scottish Established 
Church took place in 1843, with which Chal- 
mers was so nobly identified. He died May 
30, 1847. 

CHATHAM, WnXIAM PITT, EARL OF, was 
bom in Cornwall in 1708, and studied at Eton 
and Oxford. He became a cornet of dra- 
goons, and afterwards entered Parliament as 
member for Old Samm, near Salisbury. He at 
once distinguished himself by his attacks on Sir 
Robert Walpole, and by bis chaste and classical 
eloquence. He attacked the policy of the king, 
and those acts of the ministers which he thought 
were hostUe to national liberty. The Duchess 
of Marlborough, in admiration for bis line of con- 
duct, and for his hostility to Walpole, bequeathed 
himalegacy of £10,000. Inl746, onthechangeof 
administration, he was appointed Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland, and afterwards Treasurer and Pay- 
master of the Army, vrtth a seat in the Privy 
CoundL In 1754 he married into the Granville 

( family; was dismissed ftom office, hut again 
^instaW in 1767, as Secretary of State and 
Prune Minister. His full power and influence 
ww now felt in Parliament, and among the 
^try he carried everything before him. 
France was completely beaten in the four 
qna^ of the globe. Having advised the 
dedaration of war with Spain in 1760, and 
imding that Lord Bute thwarted his wishes, 


he resigned ofTice in 1701, accepting a pension 
of £3000 a ye-ir, his wife becoming Baroness 
of Chatham. Sir William Pynsent also left him 
a vast property. He had still retained his seat 
in the House of Commons, and opposed tlio 
arbitrary measures which finally led to a declara- 
tion of independence on tne part of the A merican 
colonies. He advocated a conciliatory policy in 
1768, and the repeal of the Stamp Act, and 
helped in forming a new ministry. Ho wis at 
this time created Viscount Burton, Baron Pyn- 
sent, and Earl of Chatham ; but he resigned his 
new ministry in 1768. In the House of Lords 
he still advocated a conciliatory policy with tlio 
American colonies, and in ape.aking on the sub- 
ject be fell down in a convulsive fit, April 7, 
1778. . On the lUh of May ho died, and his 
body, after lying in state, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; £4000 a year was added 
to the earldom, and £20,000 of his debts were 


CHESTERFIELD, PHILIP DORMER STAN- 
HOPE, EARL OF, was bom in 1694, and studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. After some 
time spent in travel, be returned home to succeed 
bis father to the earldom of ChestorfieliU In 
1728 he was made ambassador extraordinary to 
Holland, Knight of the Garter in 1730, and 
Steward of the Household. He distinguished 
himself by bis great eloquence in the House, and 
in a periodical called the CVq/’tsrnan. He was 
for a time Secretary of State, but, owing to 
declining health, bo gave up office in 1748. 
Chesterfield died in 1773. He was the author 
of several poetical pieces in the World; but be 
is best known by bis famous “Letters ta his 
Son,” of which a pleasing style and know- 
ledge of the world is perhaps their greatest 
recommendation. 

COBBETT, WILLIAM, was horn in 1762, near 
Farnham, in Surrey. His childhood was spent 
in the occupations usual upon a farm, as his 
father’s had been. At sixteen be attempted 
to make off to sea ; at seventeen he went to 
London ; at twenty-two he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and rose to the rank of sergeant-mqjor. 
His regiment was in America for four years, 
when on its recall to England in 1791 he obtained 
his discharge. He married in 1792 and went to 
Prance, hnt on the outbreak of the Revolnlion 
he went to America, where he remained eight 
years. He now commenced his career as author 
and editor, and, on his return to England in 
1800, published the Forcupim and WetJd^ 
iiepisfer, the latter of which was continued up 
till the time of his death. It appeared at first 
as a Tory, bat became eventually a Radical 
publication. It abounded in violent personal 
and political attacks on public men. He was 
twice fined and prosecuted for libel, and in 1809 
was fined and imprisoned in Kew|^ta for two 
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years, In 1817 he went to America to avoid a 
prosecution under the “Six Acts Bill,” where he 
remained two years until the Act was repealed. 
After the passing of the Eeform Bill, he entered 
Parliament in 1832 as member for Oldham. He 
died in 1835. Besides his political writings, 
Cobbett wrote his “Cottage Economy,” “Eng* 
lish Grammar,” “ History of the Protestant Re* 
formation,” and “Rural Rides,” etc. His Ian* 
guage is uniformly forcible and vigorous, and as 
he himself says, “ his popularity ” was owing to 
hie “giving truth in clear language.” 

COBDEN, RICHARD, was born at Dunford, 
near Midhurst, in Sussex, in 1804, He served 
an apprenticeship in a London warehouse, and 
after acting as a commercial traveller for a short 
time, became a partner in a cotton firm at 
Manchester. He all the while took a deep interest 
in politics, especially in the Reform Bill. As 
the result of a tour through Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, aud the United States, he in 1834 pub* 
lished pamphlets, entitled, “England, Ireland, 
and America,” and “Russia.” In 1838 he 
devoted all the energies of his nature towards 
the advancement of the Auti*Corn Law League. 
He entered Parliament as member for Stockport 
in 1841, where be distinguished himself, and in 
1846 witnessed the repeal of the com laws. He 
was elected Member of Parliament for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in 1847. Lord Palmerston 
in 1859 offered him the presidentship of the 
Board of Trade, which he did not accept A 
baronetcy, and a seat in the Privy Council, he 
also declined. He died in London, April 2, 1865. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER, w.as bora at Hunt* 
ingdon, April 25, 1599. His father, Robert 
Cromwell, was a brewer, and a man of good 
property in this town. He was educated at the 
free school of his native city, and at Cambridge, 
and afterwards became a law student at Liu* 
ooln’s Inn. He married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Sir James Bourchicr, in his twenty-first year, and 
settled at Huntingdon. In 1628 he was elected 
Member of Parliament for Huntingdon, and 
made his first appearance in the House in Febru- 
ary 1629. He represented Cambridge in 1640. 
He was more remarkable at this time for busi- 
ness-like habits and energy of character than 
for elegance or gracefulness in delivery. In 
1642 he received a commission from the Earl of 
Essex to raise a troop of horse at Cambridge to 
oppose the king, of which he had the command. 
He distinguished himself at Marston Moor in 
1644, and soon afterwards at the great victory 
of Kaseby. He defeated the Scots at Preston in 
1648, and took the to\vn of Berwick. He signed 
the warrant for the execution of Charles L In 
August 1649, he was named Lord-Lieutenant aud 
Commauder-in-Chicf in Ireland, when he subdued 
many of the northern towns there. The great 
battle of Dunbar took place on the 8d Septem- 


ber 1650, when the Scots were totally defeated; 
ond Edinburgh and Perth were shortly after- 
wards in his power. He again defeated the army 
of Prince Charles at Worcester on the 3d Sep- 
tember 1651. In 1653 he had a new parliament 
formed, which resigned its power into his hands 
under the title of “ Lord Protector." Worn out 
by care and anxiety, and sorrow at the death of 
his favourite daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, he 
<lied September 3, 1658, the anniversary of the 
victories of Dunbar and Worcester. 

CURRAN, JOHN PHILPOT, was of humble 
origin, and born near Cork in 1750. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he went to London, 
and studied law in the Temple. At first he met 
with great difficulties in his career, but his talent 
for defence and debate soon caused him to be 
distinguished. He was a member of the Irish 
House of Commons in 1784, and on the Whigs 
coming into office in 1806, he was made Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland. He held this office till 
1814, when he received a pension of £3000, after 
which time he for the most part resided in Lon- 
don. He died in 1817. 

DERBY, EDWARD GEOFFREY STANLEY, 
EARL OF, E.G., etc., was born in 1799, at 
Knowsley Park, Lancashire. He was educated 
at Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
became a member of the House of Commons in 
1821 for Stockbridgr, and in 1826 for Preston. 
Under Canning he became Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. In 1832 he was distinguished in 
debate on the Reform Bill, and about this time 
' carried a measure for national education in Ire- 
land. After being in and out of office several 
times, he in 1841 became Colonial Secretary, a 
post wbicb he occupied for four years. In 1852, 
now Earl of Derby, he constructed a Conserva- 
tive cabinet, and amongst other things carried 
measures of Chancery reform, and passed the 
Militia Bill. In 1852 be resigned, bat again held 
office as Premier in 1858-59. He died in 1869. 

DICKENS, CHARLES, one of England's most 
popular novelists, has also excelled in after- 
dinner oratory, and in the delivery of neat, 
pointed, and seasonable speeches, from which a 
selection is presented in tho present volume. 
He was bora at Landport, Portsmouth, on tho 
7lh February 1812. He was educated first at a 
private school at Chatham, ond afterwards at a 
good school in or near London. His father 
sent him to the office of a solicitor. He soon 
afterwards acted as reporter for some time for 
a publication entitled the Mirror of Pariia^ 
menl. He afterwards obtained a situation os 
reporter for the Morning CArontefe. Messrs 
Chapman & Hall engaged him to write a story 
in monthly parts. The result was the popular 
and well-known “Pickwick Papers,” which h^ 
an enormous sale. Work after work fiowed 
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from liis pen, with no dimination tut rather 
increase to his popularity. He also appeared 
as a public reader of his own works in America, 
»lso in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and many 
important provincial towns. He had com* 
meuced a new novel, “The Mystery of Edwin 
Hrood,” but death found him busy at his task, 
and called him away ere the mystery for the 
public was solved. He died at his residence. 
Gad's Hill, of eflfusion of blood on the brain, 
brought on by over-work, 9th June 1870, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 14tli June 
1870. Inclusive of reprinted pieces, Mr Dickens 
has had to do with upwards of forty separate 
volumes. 

DISF.AZLI, TSE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN, 
LORD BEACONSFIELD, was the oldest son of 
Isaac Disraeli, author of the " Curiosities of 
Literature,” and was bom in London, 21st 
December 1805. The first appearance of tho 
Disraeli family in England was in the shape of 
a Venetian convert from Judaism, who came to 
this country in 1748, was successful iu business, 
and settled down in retirement at Enfield, 
Middlesex. His only son Isaac was the father 
of Lord Bcaconsfield. He was articled in n 
solicitor's office, and while very young pub- 
lished “Vivian Grey,” a novel, which was 
followed afterwards by “The Young Duke,” 
“Henrietta Temple," and others. He hence- 
forth devoted himself to politics and litera- 
ture. In 1837 he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Maidstone, which was exchanged for 
Shrewsbury in 1841. He obtained a seat for 
Buckinghamshire in 1847, which he continued 
to represent up till 1876. At the death of 
Lord G. Bentinck he became the acknowledged 
leader of the Conservative.^ in the House of 
Commons. Under Lord Derby he acted as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from February to 
December 1852, from February 1868 to June 
1859, and from July 1866 to February 1868. 
He acted as First Lord of the Treasury till 8th 
December 1868. In 1866, whUe ChanceUor of 
the Exchequer, he brought forward his Reform 
Bill, which was passed, giving a great exten- 
sion to the franchise. In 1868 the Conserva- 
tives were defeated at the general election, and 
with Mr Gladstone as Premier, the hill for 
the disMtablishmcat of the Irish Church was 
carried in spite of strong opposition. On Mr 
Gladstone s appeal to tho country in 1874, the 
result was that 861 ConservatiTe membew^and 
802 Liberals were returned to Parliament. Mr 
Gl^tone resigned, and Mr DisraeU became 
Prime Minister at the head of the Conservative 
^vwnm^t He was ftD.O.L. of Oxford and 
^nbupgh, a Privy Counciliop, a trustee of the 
S”,, “°seum, a trustee of the National 
GaU^ a Deputy-Lteutenant of Bucks, and a 
Royal Commissioner in Exhibition of 1851, He 
was chosen Lord Rector of the Univeraity of 


Glasgow in 1873, and ag.iin rc-tlected in 1874. 
He accepted a seat in tho House of Lords with 
the title of Lord Bearonsfield. His novel 
“Lothair," has been warmly praised by some 
as displaying sound Protestant principles. Mr 
Disraeli in 1839 married a wcnlthy lady, Sirs 
Lewis, widow of VTyndham Lewis, Esq., M.P. 
She was created Viscountess Beaconsfield in 
her own right on 30th November 18G8, and 
died 15tb December 1872, leaving no family. 
Disraeli died 19th April 168L 

DODDRIDGE, PHILIP, .% dissenting divine, 
was born in London in 1702. He was aucces- 
sively minister at Kibwortb, Market Har- 
borough, and Northampton. He had a great 
and deserved reputation as a preacher, though 
Ills voice is said to have been unmelodioos. He 
went to Lisbon for the benefit of his health, 
being troubled with a pulmonary complaint, and 
died there in 1751. His most popular works 
are “The Family Expositor,” “The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul," which has 
had an immense sale, and to which John Foster 
prefaced a remarkable essay, the “Life of 
Colonel Gardiner," and “ Hymns.” 

DONNE, JOHN, was bom in Loudon in 1573. 
Although brought up in the Catholic faith, after 
completing bis studies at Oxford ho embraced 
Protestantism, and became secretary to tho 
Lord Cliancellor Ellesmere. Here he lost office, 
was imprisoned for clandestiuely marrying the 
niece of the chancellor, afterwards took orders, 
was made one of the chaplains to King James, 
and became preacher of Lincoln's Inn and 
Dean of St Paul’s. He also wrote poetry, 
and became what Dr Johnson styles the 
founder of the metaphysical school of poetry. 
Dean Alford says there are |iassages in his 
writings- which ** in depth and grandeur even 
surpass the strings of beautiful expressions to 
be found in Jeremy Taylor, and are the recrea- 
tions of a loftier mind.” 

ELIOT, SIR JOHN, was horn in 1690 at Port 
Eliot, in ComwalL He entered Oxford Univer* 
sity at the age of fifteen, where he remained for 
three years, hut left without taking a degree. 
He travelled on the Continent, married on his 
return to England, and was elected Member 
of Parliament in 1614. About 1618 be was 
appointed vice-admiral for Devon, isiot sat 
in the first, second, and third parliaments of 
Charles L, and was the recognised leader of the 
** Opposition." In the opposition of forced 
loans, in the procuring the Petition of Right, 
and in the impeachment of Buckingbain, he 
especially distinguished himself. He was more 
than once imprisoned for his freedom of speech 
and his Tefusal to pay the forced loan, and on 
the last occasion lay in the Tower till his death, 
which took place in November 1682. Mr John 
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Forster has written the completest and best 
biography of this great patriot and statesman, 
based on original papers first discovered by him 
at Port Eliot 

ERSdfE, THOMAS, LORD, was the third 
son of David Henry Erskine, Earl of Buchan, 
and was bom about 1750. He was educated at 
Edinburgh High School and St Andrews Univer* 
sity, went to sea for four years as a midship- 
man, and afterwards entered the Royals, or 1st 
Regiment of Foot At the age of twenty-six he 
became a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and about the same time began to study law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1778 he was called to the bar, 
and was at once successful In 1783 he entered 
Parliament as member for Portsmouth. In 1792 
he defended Thomas Paine in his prosecution 
for the second part of his “Rights of Man.” He 
was for this action deprived of his office as 
Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. He 
took a very prominent part in the trials of 
Hardy, Tooke, and others, for high treason in 
1794. He was restored to his office of Attorney- 
General in 1802, and on the death of Pitt in 
1806 he was promoted to the dignity of Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. On the dis- 
solution of the ministry with which he was con- 
nected, he retired with a pension. He died in 
1828 . 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES, was the son of Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland, and was bora January 
13, 1748. He was educated at Westminster, 
Eton, and Oxford, and distinguished himself in 
the department of classical literature. His father 
secured him a seat in Parliament for the borough 
of Midhurst when he was only nineteen; this he 
did not accept until of a legal age. In 1770 he 
was created one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 

- and in 1773 he was nominated a Commissioner 
of the Treasury, but, owing to a disagreement 
with Lord North, was dismissed. He was 
appointed one of the Secretaries of State in 
1782, but resigned on the death of the Marquis 
of Rockingham. His India Bill, after passing 
the Commons, was thrown out by the Lords, 
which caused the dissolution of the ministry 
with which he was identified. Fox placed him- 
self at the head of the Opposition against Pitt. 
Be visited the Continent in 1788; and on Pitt’s 
death was again called to power. He died 13th 
September 1806, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. 

FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY, was bora at 
Dartington, Devonshire, April 23, 1818. He 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and in 
1842 was elected a fellow of Exeter College. 
Under the Rev. J. H. Newman, he was connected 
with the High Church party, and contributed 
to a work entitled “The Lives of the English 
Saints.” In 1844 he took deacon’s orders. Two 


books which he published in 1847-49, entitled 
“The Shadows of the Clouds,” and “ The Nemesis 
of Faith,” received the severe reprobation of the 
university authorities. He resigned his orders as 
a deacon, but afterwards returned to the com- 
munion of the Church of England as a layman. 
Mr Froude has acted as editor for some time, 
and largely as a contributor, to FVoser’s Maga- 
zine; he has also contributed to the Westminster 
Review. His most important works, however, 
are his “History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” 
“The English in Ireland during the Eighteenth 
Century,” and “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects,” 3 vols. He was installed Rector of St 
Andrews University in 1869, and a masterly and 
thoughtful lecture on education (p. 511) was de- 
liveredon that occasion. ThedegreeofLL.D. was 
also conferred upon him at this time. In 1872 
he lectured in the United States of America on 
the relations between England and America. At 
the close of 1874 he was sent by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Secretary of State, to the colonies. 
Cape of Good Hope, to make inquiries regarding 
the Caflre insurrection. He returned to London 
in March 1875. Mr Froude delivered the open- 
ing address of the winter session of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution in 1876, taking 
as his subject “The Uses of a Landed Gentry.” 

FULLER, THOMAS, was born at All Winkle, 
Northamptonshire, in 1608. At the age of 
twelve, bis father, who was rectorof that parish, 
sent him to Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1628. He became prebend 
of Salisbury and vicar of Broad Windsor at 
the age of twenty-three. His “Holy War” 
and “Pisgah-Sight of Palestine” were written 
about this time. He afterwards became a chap- 
lain in the Royalist army, and while wandering 
about from place to place was collecting mate- 
rials for his “Worthies of England.” He left 
the army in 1644, and retired to Exeter, and dur- 
ing this retirement wrote his “Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times.” He was in London living in a small 
lodging when Charles L was executed. He was, 
however, allowed liberty to preach by Crom- 
well, and on the Restoration was made chaplain 
extraordinary lo Charles H., and Doctor of 
Divinity by the University of Cambridge. He 
died on Sunday, August 12, 1661. 

GLADSTONE, THE EIGHT HON. WttLIAM 
EWART, was bora at Liverpool, on the 29th De- 
cember 1809. Hois the fourth son of the late Sir 
John Gladstone, Bart of Fasque, county of 
Kincardine, a Liverpool merchant In one of 
his speeches he casuallyremarked that his mother 
was of Highland extraction, and that his father 
was a native of Roxburghshire. He studied at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and aftersome 
time spent in Continental travel, ho entered 
(1832) the House of Commons as member for 
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Newark in the Conservative interest Sir Robert 
Peel, early recognising his business and admin- 
istrative talent, in the autumn of 1834 appointed 
him Under-Secretary for the Colonies. In the re- 
vision of the British tariff in 1842, bis explanation 
and defence of the policy of the Government, and 
his complete mastery of its details, led to its being 
passed almost without alteration in both Houses. 
In 1851 he left the Conservative, and has ever since 
appeared on the Liberal side. He has held ofBce 
as follows ; Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
and Master of the Mint, from September 1841 to 
May 1843 ; President of the Board of Trade from 
May 1843 to February 1845 ; Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, July 1846 ; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in Lord Aberdeen's minbtry, December 
28th, 1852 ; resigned along with the Aberdeen 
ministry January 30th, 1855 ; held the same office 
nuder Lord Palmerston February 5th, resigned 
February 21st, 1855; held office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from June 18th, 1859, to July 
5tb, 1866; represented South Lancashire in Par- 
liament from 1865 to 1868 ; vina elected for Green- 
wich in November 1868, and was elected First 
Lord of the Treasury on 8th December of the same 
year. In 1868 he was Premier, and carried the 
billforthcdisestablishmentof thelnshCburch in 
thesameyear. Alongwithhispartyhedemitted 
office in 1874, and he resigned bis leadership of 
the Liberal party early in 1875. He was again 
In office, 1880-85. He is noted as a fluent, olear- 
headed, perspicuous orator, uniting the abilities 
of a first-rate financier with those of the orator, 
showing a wonderful grasp and mastery of the 
details of public business. ** Whilst tho classic 
grace of his speeches,’' says an anonymous writer, 
“may preserve them, like the orations of Cicero, 
to mould the utterances of statesmen in far dis- 
tant ages, their fulness of thought, breadth of 
conception, far-reaching human sympathies, and 
moral splendour of purpose, will give to them, 
like the ‘ Republic’ of Plato, a power, which the 
centuries cannot exhaust, over the nobles among 
meu and women, quickening their resolves to 
create^ as much os in them lies, the rule of 
righteousness on earth." He has published “The 
Church Considered in its Relations with the 
State," a translation of Homer in three volumes, 
“ Juventis Mundi,”a critique on “Ecce Homo,” 
and a multitude of articles in the CmUmporary 
JZeoieir, with separate pamphlets on important 
questions of the day. His pamphlet on the 
Bulgarian atrodties had an enormous circula- 
tion. Mr Gladstone has also appeared to ad- 
vantage os a letter-writer. 

GOUQH, JOHN a, was bom at Sandgate, Kent, 
in 1817. In 1829 he was sent to America along 
with another family, who were leaving his 
viUage at the same time. He spent two years 
m Oneida county, and going to New York he 
followed the trade of a bookbinder. Falling 
into drunken habits he suddenly reformeffi 


He began to speak in ijublic on temperance 
subjects, and his fame as an orator spread 
al>ro.ad. He visited tho Southern States and 
Canada; in the Northern States, in Massa- 
chusetts, in the course of two years ho travelled 
12,000 miles, delivered 605 lecturts, and induced 
31,760 pcrson.s to sign tho pledge. Ho visited 
England in 1853, lecturing with powerful effect 
in Exeter Hall, London, and in various parts ot 
the country. He went back to America, work- 
ing with increased popularity and success. In 
1857 ho visited England again, returning 
to tho United States in 1860. He died 
at Frankford, Pennsylvania, February 18, 
1886. 

GRATTAN, HENRY, was bom at Dublin 
about the year 1750. He was called to the bar 
in 1772, aud obtained a seat in the Irish Parlia- 
ment three years later. One of the great objects 
Grattan bad in view, during bis brilliant and 
useful career, was the complete independence of 
the Irish Parliament. Contrary to the advice of 
his friends, but with tho voice of the nation in 
his favour, he made, on the 19th of April 1780, 
his memorable motion in tho Irish House for a 
declaration of Irish Right. His speech on that 
occasion was the most splendid piece of eloquence 
that bad ever been beard in Ireland. As an ex- 
pression of their gratitude for bis services, the 
Parliament of Ireland voted the sum of £100,000 
to purchase him an estate, and be finally agreed 
to accept one-half the amount. Died 1820. 

GREY, CHARLES, EARL, was bora at Fallow, 
den, near Alnwick, March 15, 1764. Ho was 
educated at Eton, and at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and at the age of twenty-one entered 
Parliament as member for Northumberland in 
the Whig interest. He acted os ono of the 
managers in the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, and was strenuously opposed to the 
measures brought forward by Pitt. He was in 
office under C. J. Fox, and at his death he 
became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In 18S0 he became Prime Minister, and under 
his four years' administration the important 
measures for parliamentary reform and the 
abolition of slavery were passed. He died 
July 17, 1846. 

GCTHRIE, REV. THOMAS, D.D., was the sou 
of a merchant and banker, and bora at Brechin, 
Forfarshire, July 12^ 1803. He studied with a 
view to the ministry of the Church of Scotland 
at Edinburgh University, and, on being licensed 
to preacb, went to Paris, where he walked the 
hospitals, and gmned some knowledge of medi- 
cine. On his return to Brechin he acted as 
clerk in his father's banking house for some 
time, and in 1^0 bo was ordained to the 
parish of Arhirlot lu his quiet country 
charge, not far from the sea-side, he carried 
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out those reforms, siich as establishing a penny 
bank, which were a feature in his after- 
career, and gathered in those influences, and 
stored his mind with those images, which were 
afterwards destined to adorn and illustrate his 
speeches, lectures, and sermons. Here he also 
began and continued that careful elaboration of 
his sermons which, with his vivid imagination 
and quick sympathy, told so well afterwards in 
the pulpit He was translated to Old Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh, in 1837, and in 1840 to St 
John’s Parish Church. He took a prominent 
part in the disruption in the Scottish Church 
of 1843, and cast in his lot with the Free 
Church. During 1845-46 his work was incessant 
and laborious, on behalf of the manse fund for 
his denomination, for which £116,370, 148. Id. 
was in a short time raised throughout the coun- 
try. He was now one of the most popular 
and eloquent ministers in Scotland The pub- 
lication of his “Pleas forKagged Schools” led 
to the founding and support of ragged schools 
in Edinburgh. In 1864 he accepted the editor- 
ship of the Sunday Magazine, which bore the 
stamp of his manifold philanthropy and cathdlic 
spirit. He died at St Leonards, February 24, 
1873. 

HALL, JOSEPH, was bom at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch in 1574, was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards became 
Dean of Worcester. About 1627 he accepted 
the bishopric of Exeter, but removed to the 
see of Norwich in 1641. Along with twelve 
other prelates he protested against any laws 
being passed in Parliament during their forced , 
absence from the House, for which they were ' 
sent to the Tower. He was released in June 
1642, but afterwards suffered various petty 
persecutions from the Puritans, who plundered 
his house, and despoiled the cathedral. His 
estate was also sequestered, and although re- 
duced to poverty, he continued to preach 
occasionally. He died in 1656. Hi8“MedLta. 
tions" is Us best known work. Though, as it 
has been remarked, his pages abound in conceits , 
and sententious passages, yet they rise at times ■ 
to the very highest eloquence, attesting at the 
same time the piety and sincerity of his nature. 

hall, rev. ROBERT, was the son of a 
Baptist minister, and bom at Amsby, near 
Leicester, May 2, 1764. He studied at a Baptist 
academy, Bristol, and in 1780 was admitted 
preacher. In 1781 he attended Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, where he met Sir James Mackintosh, 
when a close friendship sprang up between 
them. He became assistant in a Baptist chapel, 
Bristol, and shortly afterwards removed to Cum. 
bridge. He became celebrated as a writer, and 
an eloquent and spirit-stirring speaker. His 
chief works were published between 1791 and 
1804, when his intellect became deranged. On 


his recovery he became pastor of a church at 
Leicester, where ho resided for twenty ycara 
He removed to Bristol in 1826, where he offici- 
ated in a Baptist congregation there till shortly 
before his death, which took place on February 
21, 1831. His eloquence has been described as 
weighty, impressive, and entrancing, and his 
published sermons have been looked upon as 
among the most valuable contributions to 
theological literature. 

HAMILTON, JOHN, OF BIEL, LORD BEL- 
HAVEN, was born 5th July 1656. For opposing 
; the Test Act he was committed to the castle of 
I Edinburgh, but shortly afterwards he was re- 
leased,andresumedhissittinginParliament He 
was present .at the convention of Scottish nobility 
in London, Jan. 1689, and contributed towards 
the settling of the crown upon William, Prince 
of Orange, and Mary. He was made a member 
of Privy Council, and commissioner for execut- 
ing the office of lord-register. He commanded 
a troop of horse at the battle of Eilliecrankie, 
27th July 1689, and was for some time one of 
the farmers of the poll-tax and excise. Under 
Queen Anne he was continued aPrivy Councillor. 
His speech opposing the Treaty of Union was a 
display of mistaken zeal, but in matter and 
manner it was eloquent, nervous, and pathetic. 
He was accomplished in most branches of the 
learning of the time, bad a good memory, which, 
in speaking, enabled him to draw parallels 
between the past and present history of the 
country. He was taken prisoner to London on 
suspicion of favouring the Pretender, and was 
led in triumph through the capital. His high 
spirit could not brook this disgrace, and he died 
June 21, 1708, immediately on his release from 
prison, of inflammation of the br.ain. (Abridged 
from Douglas’s “ Peerage of Scotland.”) 

HOOKER, RICHARD, was born at Heavitree, 
near Exeter, Devonshire, about 1558. He studied 
at the University of Oxford, and in 1577 was 
elected a fellow of Corpus Christi College. He 
took orders in 1581, married soon afterwards, 
and took the living of Drayton Beauchamp, in 
Bucks. His marriage is said to have been pro- 
ductive of little domestic felicity. He was ^ 
appointed Master of the Temple in 1585, which 
he afterwards exchanged for the living of Bos- 
combe, in Wiltshire. In 1595 he was presented 
by the Crown to Bishopsbome, in Kent, where 
he died in 1600, aged forty-seven. His great 
work on the “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity" U 
a defence of the polity and ritual of the Church 
of England against the attacks of the Puritans. 
It contains passages of great m^esty and 
gtand^iir of dictionu 

IRVINa, REV. EDWARD, was boro, August 
15, 1792, at Annan, in Scotland, where htf 
father was a tanner. He was educated at tb# 
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rr • fTM?„w,7h andtookthedeCTceof thifl time with his future %vifc, a danghtor of Mr 

“d^‘’s“8U a -atb^ati. GreafeU, for some tio.e M. P for Truro arrd Great 
V 1 and at Kirkcaldy he Marlow, acted aa a powerful stimulus upon him. 

£e.S„°”rLtor of m ^smy. !■> 1815 he was Aaolherdanghlerof JlrGreafeU'shecamethewifo 


licensed as a preacher. He acted as assistant to 
Dr Chalmers in Glasgow for three years, when 
he received a unanimous call to a Presbyterian 
Chapel in Cross Street, Hatton Garden. An 
empty church was speedily filled, and the rank, 


Marlow, acted as a powerful stimulus upon him. 

AnotherdanghterofBlrGronfeU'Bbecame the wife 

of J. A. Fronde, the historian. He was appointed 
enrate of Eversley, in Hampshire, in 1842, and 
two years later he settled down there with liis 
young wife. The state of the parish was deplor- 
able; although kindly and intelligent, few of 


S^taUnt of th; time were all repre- the adult population could read or wri^ ; and 
sented in his crowded audiences. The chapel, there was no school. He addressed h^self 
which, at his arrival, did not count more most enthusiastically and unwearied ly to the 
than fifty hearers, bad, at the end of three task of teaching, and preaching, and visiting 
months, 1500 applicants for sittings. A new amongst his parishioners, and in not a few cases 
church was built in Regent Square, capable of he aUo acted os a doctor. In visiting amongst 
accommodating at least 2000 persons. A charge the poor, he not only understood, but helped 
of heresy was brought against Irving at a meet* them. Ho preached and taught much regard* 
ing of the Presbytery of London, November 20, iug the laws of health, and the necessity of 
1830. Among other religious extravagances draining and ventilation. At home he was 
which he had introduced, was that of speaking bright and laiighter-loving, abroad he fed both 
in unknown tongues, which had originated eye and mind with the sights and sounds and 


among some females in Glasgow, and which 
hod been transferred to his own church. The 
finding of the presbytery being against him, the 
trustees of the church in Regent Square deposed 
him in 1832. He was deposed from the ministry 
by the Presbytery of Annan in 1833. Irving 
had caught cold on a journey to Scotland, which 
developed into consumption, and he died on the 
evening of Sunday, December 6, 1834, and was 
buried in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 

JEWELL, JOHN, Bishop of Salisbury, was 


forms of nature. He was a true friend and a 
marvellous correspondent. Besi«lcs his conlri* 
butions to current literature from time to time, 
bis more important books are several volumes 
of sermons, the well-known novels “Alton 
Locke,’* “ Yeast,” “ Hypatia,” “ Westward 
Ho 1” etc. : also some beautiful lyrics which may 
be expected to take a permanent place in litera- 
ture. Ho was associated in 1850 with Arch- 
deacon Hare, F. D. Maurice, and Ludlow, in 
carrying on the Christian Socialist. In 1859 he 
was made one of the Queen’s chaplains-in-ordin- 


boni in 1522, at the village of Buden, near ary, and in 1860 elected Professor of Modern 
Ilfracombe, Devonshire. He studied at Oxford, History at Cambridge. This professorship be 
and in 1546 openly professed the faith of the resigned in 1869, when he was made a canon of 
Reformers. On the accession of Queen Mary, Chester, In 1873 he was made a canon of West- 
while holding the living of Summingwell, Berks, minster Abbey. He visited America in 1874, 
he was obliged to escape to the Continent to caught a cold in travelling, which did not leave 
avoid persecution as a heretic. While abroad, him on his return to England, and died at Evers- 


he became vice-master of a school at Strashurg. 
He returned to England on the death of Mary, 
and was raised to the bishopric of Salisbury in 
1560. He died in 1671. His chief work is 
entitled “An Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land,” which did much in promoting the cause 
of the Reformation. 

EINQSLE7, CHARLES, poet, novelist, earnest 
moral reformei, and vigorous preacher, was bom 
in Devonshire, June 12, 1619. He became the 


ley, January 23, 1875. 

KNOZ, JOHN, was a native of GifTord, in East 
Lothian, where he was born in 1505. After 
attending the grammar school of Haddington, 
he was sent to the University of Glasgow, and 
in due time was ordained to the priesthood. 
He made a formal avowal of Protestantism in 
the year 1642. Knox repaired to St Andrews, 
taught the new faith, exercised the functions of a 
Christian pastor, and for the first time publicly in 


pupil of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge when four- Scotland dispensed the sacrament of the Lord’s 
teen years of age, and afterwards studied at Cam- Supper after the primitive and Protestant form, 
bridge, where he distinguished himself in classics On the reduction of the castle, he was conveyed a 
and mathematics. While his father held the prisoner to Rouen, where he was confined in the 
living of Clovdly, on the Devonshire coast, he galleys foraperiodofnineteen months, attheend 
studied conchology ; and at Helston grammar of which time he was liberated, and repaired to 
s^ool he threw himself eagerly into the study England. During a two years’ exile in Geneva, 
of hotMy, whenapuptt under the Rev. Charles whereheactedfor some time aspastor, Knox and 
A, Johns. At Cambridge he was exceedingly the En gliah exiles completed the English version 
a good deal of his time was spent of the Scriptures, commonly called the Geneva 
m boxing, ooating, and riding, and studying by Bible. Meanwhile changes favourable to the 
fits and Btaita. An attachment formed about Reformation had been taking place in Scotland, 
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and Knox, having been invited to return, left 
Geneva, and landed at Leith in 1559. Knox 
was afterwards fonnall 7 ordained minister of 
Edinburgh in 1560. He now pursued with 
ceaseless zeal the work of the Reformation, and 
came into collision with Queen Mary on her 
arrival in Scotland. Wlien the queen's party 
gained strength, he retired to St Andrews, but 
again returned to Edinburgh, where he died, 
24th November 1572, and was buried in St 
Giles’. 

LATIMER, HUGH, was born of humble 
though worthy parentage, in 1490 or 1491, at 
Thurcaston, in Leicestershire. At fourteen 
years of age Latimer was sent to the University 
of Cambridge, where he was remarkable for 
"sanctimony of life,” and his studious habits. 
He was at lirst a zealous Papist, but, through 
the influence of Bilney, "began to smell the 
Word of God, and forsook the school doctors 
and such fooleries.” But bis zeal in the new 
doctrines alarmed the doctors and friars, who 
endeavoured to prohibit his preaching. Car- 
dinal Wolsey favoured him, however, and gave 
him licence to preach throughout England. He 
was one of the delegates appointed to determine 
the validity of Henry VlII.’s marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon, and preached before the 
king on the day on which the decree of the 
senate was presented. He was afterwards 
appointed chaplain to Anne Boleyn, and pre- 
sented to the living of West Kington, in Wilt- 
shire. The bishopric of Worcester was con- 
ferred upon him in August 1535, but he was 
obliged to resign the same in 1539. He bad 
been twice imprisoned, when, on the accession 
of Edward VI., he was set free in 1547. On the 
accession of Queen Mary he was again com- 
mitted to prison, end, after remaining six 
months in the Tower, was taken to Oxford, 
along with Cranmer and Ridley, for the purpose 
of holding examinations and disputatious con- 
cerning heresy. The result was that all the 
three prelates were excommunicated, condemned, 
and committed to separate confinement. After 
sixteen months’ imprisonment, Latimer and 
Ridley were tried for heresy, and sentenced to 
death. Latimer and Ridley were publicly burnt 
in front of Balliol College, on the 16th of October 
1555. Latimer’s brave, prophetical words, 
spoken on this occasion, are well known: “Be 
of good comfort. Master Ridley, and play the 
man ; we shall this day light such a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT, Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, was bom in London in 1613. He was 
educated at Edinburgh, and, after some years 
spent abroad, be was ordained minister of Now- 
battle, about eight miles from Edinburgh. He 
left the Presbyterian Church, became an Epis- 


copalian, and was successively promoted to be 
Principal of Edinburgh University, Bishop ot 
Dunblane, and Archbishop of Glasgow. About 
1673 he retired from his see and settled in the 
south of England. He died at London in 1684. 
His works are still widely read, and recom- 
mended for their genuine piety and true devo- 
tional feeling. 

LYNDHURST, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, 
BARON, was bora at Boston, U.S., May 21st, 
1772, At first intended for a painter, be at- 
tended the lectures given by Reynolds and Barry, 
and afterwards went to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of B.A. and 
M.A. He studied law, and was called to the 
bar in 1804. In 1818 he entered Parliament as 
member for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. In 
1818 he was named Solicitor-General and was 
knighted. In 1823 he succeeded to the post of 
Attorney-General. In April 1827 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Eldon as Chancellor, 
and he was raised to the peerage. During the 
Grey ministry he held office as Chief Baron of 
Exchequer. In 1834 he was again Chancellor, 
but retired when the Peel ministry came into 
power. He opposed the Reform Bill, and the 
Municipal Corporations Bill, and became the 
leader of the Tory party in the House of Lords. 
He bad occupied the woolsack three times, when 
he retired in 1846. " Clearness, simplicity, sin- 
gular accuracy of expression, distinctness and 
melody of voice, and the most consummate ease, 
were the striking characteristics of bis oratory.” 
He died in London, October 12th, 1863, in hia 
ninety-second year. 

LYTTON, EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYT- 
TON BDLWER, though better kno\vn as an 
accomplished and versatile poet and novelist, 
bos yet some claim from the chastened elegance 
of his speeches to the title of orator. He was 
bora in 1805, and educated at Cambridge, com- 
mencing his literary career in 1826 by the pub- 
lication of a volume of poems called "Weeds 
and Wild Flowers.” His first work of fiction 
was entitled Falkland,” and was published an- 
onymously. " Pelham” followed in 1828, and its 
success decided his career as a novelist and man 
of letters. He afterwards published a long series 
of popular and well-known novels, and several 
volumes of graceful poetry, and some dramas. 
Hu entered Parliament in 1831, as member for St 
Ivcs,andjoinedtheWhigparty. Inl852hewas 
returned for Herts, and, joining the Conservative 
party, became Colonial Secretary in 1858. He 
succeeded to the Knebworth estates in 1844, 
worth £12,000 a year, and from this timeadopted 
his mother's maiden name Lytton, and becaina 
known as Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton. He was 
created a baronet in 1835, and in 1864 was in- 
stalled as honorary president to the associated 
societies of the University of Edinburgh, and i# 
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1856 was insUUed as Lord Bectorof the Glasgow 
University for a second time. He was raised to 
the peerage as Boron Lytton in 1866. He died 
at Knebworth in 1873. 


MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON (Lord 
Macaulay), was born at Rothley Temple, Leices- 
tershire, October 25, 1800. Young Macaulay 
gradual^ at Cambridge, was the author of two 
prize poems, was elected to the Craven scholar- 
ship in 1821, and became a fellow of Trinity 
College in 1822. In February 1826 he was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. In the same year 
he commenced his brilliant career as an essayist 
by the publication of the paper on Milton in the 
Bdinhurgh lUvuw, written when twenty-five 
years of age. He was next appointed Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy, and was returned as 
Member of Parliament for Caine in 1830. In 
1834 he visited India, as a member and legal 
adviser of the Supreme Council, to draw up a 
new code of Indian law, and as one of the results 
af this visit, afterwards contributed his two 
famous essays to tlie Edinburgh Rtviaw on Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings. In 1839 he was 
made Secretary of War, and in 1840 he was 
elected iI.P. for Edinburgh. In 1857 he was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Baron 
hlacaulay of Rothley. The state of his health 
forbidding his taking part in the public business 
in the House of Lords, his time was mainly 
devoted to the writing of his “History of Eng- 
land,” Fourvolumeaofhis “History” appeared 
during his lifetime; the fifth, which had not 
received his final revision, was published after 
his death, which took place at Holly Lodge, in 
his sixtieth year, December 28, 1859. The 
“Life and Letters” of this great historian 
and brilliant speaker, by his nephew, G. Otto 

Trevelyan, M.P., was published in March 
1876. 


MACKINTOSH, SIR JAMES, was bom 
Aldourie House, on the banks of Locb Nes 
October 24, 1765. He studied at Aberdeen ai 
Edinburgh, and went to London for the stnc 
of law. In 1795 he was called to the bar, ai 
in 1803 made a brilliant and famous defence 
M. Peltier, a Royalist emigrant from Franc 
who had been indicted for libel by Napoleo 
He was next appointed Recorder of Bomba 
was knighted, and saUed from England early 
1804. After seven years’ service be returned 
England, obtained a seat in Parliament, took tl 

Mid received a pension 
for his services in India. In 1827 he w 
made a Privy Councillor, and in 1830 was a 
^mted Commissioner of Affaire for India. I 
died on 80th May 1882. Mackintosh was 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review and “ E 

oyclop*diaBritannica,"andwas also the auth. 

England" for Lar 
Dei's. “Cabinet Cyclopeedia.” 


MACLEOD, REV. NORMAN, D.D., was born at 
Campbeltown, Argylcsliire, Juno 3, 1812. He 
studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and for 
some time acted as a private tutor. Ho was 
ordained pastor of the parish of Loudoun, Ayr- 
shire, in 1838. He removed to Dalkeith in 
1843, and to me Barony parish, Glasgow, in 
1851. There he worked earnestly and un- 
weariedly for the elevation of the people of Ids 
parish, taking a deep interest in both homo and 
foreign missions. In 1854 be preached before 
the Queen at Cratbie. In 1860, at the request 
of Mr Alexander Strahan, the well-known pub- 
lisher, he undertoolc the editorship of Good 
Wordt, and some of his most popular works 
appeared in its pages. In 1867 he visited India 
os a deputation from the Church of Scotland, 
ostensibly to give a new impetus to mission 
work in India. On his return be delivered 
his memorable address on missions before the 
General Assembly. He died at his residence in 
Glasgow, on Sunday, June 16, 1872, universally 
regretted by all classes of the community. 

MAURICE. THE REV. JOHN FREDERICK 
DENISON, was born in 1805, and was the son 
of a Unitarian minister. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gained the close 
friendship of John Stirling. They were after- 
wards even more closely connected by their 
marriage to two sisters. Maurice left Cam- 
bridge without a degree, os he was unablo to 
subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles, hot be 
subsequently became a member of the Church 
of England, and took the degree of B.A. at 
Oxford in 1831, He was appointed chaplain 
and reader at Lincoln’s Inn in 1846, and subse- 
quently Theological Professor, King’s College, 
London ; but in consequence, as was said, of 
his views os to the eternity of future punish- 
ment, he felt obliged to resign. For a short 
time he acted as editor of the Atheneeum, and 
published a novel called “Eustace Conway.” 
Mr Maurice has published many volumes con- 
sisting of sermons, lectures, and addresses. 
The present specimen of his style and powers of 
thought is derived from the volume entitled 
“The Friendship of Books,” published by 
Messrs Macmillan & Co., and which deserves to 
be ^dMy known. He died in 1872, and was 
buried in Highgate Cemetery, London. Charles 
EUugsley, all along one of his warm admirers, 
paid a loving tribnto to bis memory. 

MURRAY, WILLIAM, first Earl of Mansfield, 
was bom at Scone Castle, near Perth, March 2, 
1705. He was sent to England, where his 
education was completed at Westminster-School 
and at Oxford. When called to the bar bnsi- 
ness flowed in upon him. He was appointed 
Solicitor-General in 174$, and was at the aftwiA 
time elected a Member of Parliament, where he 
distinguished himself on the Tory aide of the ' 
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House. He became Attorney-General in 1754, 
and was afterwards created a peer and raised to 
the bench os Chief-Jnstice of England. In 
1776 he was created Earl of Mansfield. He 
died in 1793. 

O'CONNELL, DANIEL, was the son of a 
landed proprietor in the county of Kerry, born 
August 6, 1775. He was educated at the 
Catholic College of St Omer, and at the Irish 
Seminary of Douay. He became a student at 
Lincoln's Inn in 1794, and was admitted as 
barrister in 179S. In 1809 he identified him- 
self with the cause of Catholic emancipation. 
In 1823 he helped to found a new Catholic 
association. The Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
was carried by the Lords and Commons in 
1829, after many years of agitation. In the 
same year be represented the county of Clare 
in Parliament He was elected Lord Mayor 
of Dublin in 1841. O’Connell took an active 
part in the public agitation for a repeal of the 
Union government For this he was sentenced 
by Government to pay a fine of £2000, and to 
be imprisoned for a year. This judgment was 
afterwards reversed by the House of Lords, but 
his influence and power were on the wane. 
Retiring from political strife he commenced a 
pilgrimage towards Rome, and reaching Genoa 
died there in his seventy-second year. 


PALMERSTON, LORD, HENRY JOHN 
TEMPLE, third Viscount Palmerston, was bom 
at Westminster, October 20, 1784. He was 
educated at Harrow School, at Edinburgh, and 
at St John’s College, Cambridge. Choosing a 
political career, he graduated M.A. in 1806, 
and off'ered himself as a candidate for the 
University of Cambridge in 1806, afterwards 
in 1807, but was defeated both times, but 
finally succeeded in 1811, when he represented 
the university in Parliament for the ne.xt 
twenty years. His first official post was that 
of Lord of the Admiralty, and in 1809, under 
the ministry of the Right Hon. Spencer Perci- 
val, he was appointed Secretary of War, an 
office which he held for about twenty years 
through all the changes of Government. In 
November 1830, on the formation of a Whig 
ministry, he became Secretary of State for 
Foreign Aflfairs, a post which he filled, with one 
short exception, till September 1841. In 1855 
he became Prime Minister, and successfully 
carried out the policy of alliance with France, 
and the war with Russia, which ended with the 
fall of Sebastopol, September 1855. Lord 
Derby was minister for a short time, but 
Palmerston was restored in 1859, and held it 
till his death in 1865. 


PEEL, SIR ROBERT, BART., was bom Feb- 
ruary 5,1788. He was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford,’ and proved himself a diligent and dis- 


tinguished student. In 1809 be entered Parlia. 
mcnt as member for Cashel. His ability as a 
speaker and worker was soon made apparent ; 
he held many important public offices one after 
the other. At first he appeared a devoted 
adherent of the Tory party, but in 1829 he 
introdaced and carried through the bill for the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, which he had 
previously opposed. He opposed the Reform 
Bill introduced by the Grey administration in 
1830. He acted as Prime Minister in 1834 and 
1839. In 1841 he was again at the head of 
affairs, and continued in office till 1846. In 
that same year he succeeded in p.a5siug a 
measure for the repeal of the com laws, which 
were abolished in June 1846, and free trade 
adopted as the policy of the country. Besides 
this noble achievement, he will ever be re- 
membered also 03 the statesman and reformer 
who amended the criminal code, introduced an 
effective system of police, and a valuable system 
of currency. He died on July 2, 1850, from the 
effects of a fall from his horse. 

PITT, WILLIAM, second son of the Earl of 
Chatham, was bom at Hayes, in Kent, May 28, 
1759. He first represented the borough of 
Appleby, and opposed the ministry. When 
only twenty-three years of age, he was appointed 
fT hfiPCfttlnr of the Exche quer. On the failure of 
Fox’s India BUI, Pitt, then only in his twenty- 
fourth year, assumed the station of Prime 
Jlinister, in consequence of his acceptance of 
the united posts of Fi.rst Lord of the Tr cn- 
st iry and Ch a ncellor of the E.vcheqi ier. He 
was opposed by a large section of ihe House of 
Commons, which caused a dissolution in March 
1786. At a general election which followed, 
Pitt was again returned to power. He guided 
the helm of the State during the stormy period 
of the French Revolution. Pitt died January 
23, 1806, having, as was universally acknow- 
lodged, given evidence of commanding powers 
as a financier and orator. 

PLUNKET, WILLIAM CONYNGHAM, LORD, 
was born at Enniskillen, in 1764; be studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and after being called 
to the bar be was returned as a member for the 
borough of Charlemont to the Irish House of 
Commons. After the Irish Parliament was abol- 
ished in 1800, he practised at the bar; and in 
1803 conducted the prosecution of Emmett; 
became Solicitor-General for Ireland, and Attor- 
ney-General in 1805. He was returned to 
Parliament as member for Dublin University in 
1812, and in 1827 he was raised to the peerag^ 
and made Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland. He was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1830, which office he held till 1841. 
His death took place in 1854. As a speaker in 
Parliament, he was ready, clear, and condensed 
in style, and an admirable debater. 
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PULTENET, WILLIAM, EASL OF BATH, 
was born in 1682, and rec«lv«d his education 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. On entering Parliament he distinguished 
himself on the Whig side of politics. Under 
Geo^e L be was appointed a Privy Councillor 
and Secretary at War. He helped to conduct 
a paper which was intended for the annoy- 
ance of Sir Robert Walpole. This caused a 
duel between Pnlteney and Lord Hervey. The 
king caused bis name to he struck from the list 
of Privy Councillors and from the commission 
of the peace for this act. Ho became Prime 
Minister in 1746, after the resignation of Wal- 
pole, but held office for two days only. He 
died in 1764. 

ROBERTSON, REV. F. W., the son of Captain 
F. Robertson of the Royal Artillery, was bora in 
London, February 3, 1816. He was educated at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, and at Edinburgh Academy. 
A proficient in classics, with a taste for “heroic 
daring," he studied law, but eventually, in 
obedience to bis father’s wishes, entered Erase- 
nose College, Oxford, to study for the Church. 
He was successively cunte of St Maurice and St 
Mary, Calendar ; of Christ Church, Cheltenham ; 
and of St Ebhes, Oxford. Eventually he be- 
came incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
He died of consumption there, universally 
regretted, August 15, 1853. His life was one 
of great purity and unselfish devotion to bis 
work, and his published sermons have been 
welcomed wherever the English language U 
understood. 

R0SSEUi, JOHN, EARL, the third son of John, 
sixth Duke of Bedford, was bom in London, 
August 1$, 1792. He was educated at Harrow 
and at Westminster School ; he also attended 
Edinburgh University. In 1813 he was returned 
for Tavistock, in the Liberal interest. He dis- 
tinguished himself for his advocacy of social and 
political reform, and as a parliamentary debater 
and orator. He took part in the debates ou the 
income tax and foreign treaties, and resisted 
what was colled the “Northern Settlement,” 
whereby Norway and Sweden were to be united, 
and in 1817 spoke strongly against the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. He has repre- 
sented successively in Parliament, Tavistock, 
Huntingdonshire, Bandon Bridge, Devonshire, 
South Devon, Stroud, and London. He was 
ndsed to the peerage as Earl Russell in 1869. 
He has also held the following offices in succes- 
sion: Paymaster of the Forces, 1880 to 1834; 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
1835 to 1839; Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1839 to 1841 ; First Lord of the IVeasury, 1846 
to 1862 ; Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
^ President of the Council, 

^ 1865; on a special mission to Vienna, 
1865; Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1855 • 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1859 to 
1861 ; First Lord of the Treasury, October 23, 
1865, to July 6, 18C0. During an important 
and remarkable career he has issued about 
twenty volumes of varied iiuportance and in- 
terest, the last of which, “ Recf.licctions and 
Suggestions, 1813-73, ” was puhlishvl in 1875. 

SEEH., RICHARD LALOR, one of the most 
eminent Irish orators of recent times, was horn 
in 1794. He was educated at Trinity College. 
Dublin, and at Stonyburet. After being called 
to the Irish bar in 1814, he attracted attention 
as a member of the Catholic Association by his 
eloquence, and was afterwards elected as iiember 
of Parliament for Milboumo Port. In the House 
ho commanded attention by the vigour, earnest- 
ness, and eloquence of bis appeals. He attached 
himself to the Whigs, became Queen’s Counsel 
and Privy Councillor, and aftei^vards, in succes- 
sion, a commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Judge- 
Advocate-General, and Master of the Mint, He 
died in 1851, at Florence, while acting os minister 
plenipotentiary. 

SHERIDAN. RICHARD BRINSLEY, was bom 
at Dublin in September 1751, and was educated 
there, and afterwards at Harrow. In his educa- 
tional career he was looked upon as an “ impene- 
trable dunce.” He eloped with Miss Linley, an 
accomplished singer, and was secretly married 
to her in France, and again the ceremony was 
repeated by licence on his retium to England in 
1773. Between 1775 and 1779 ho produced a 
scries of sparkling comedies, of which the 
“School for Scandal* is best known, ranking 
as one of the finest wit-comedies in the language. 
His maiden speech was delivered in the House 
on the 20th of November 1780, when be was 
listened to with every mark of respect ; but his 
appearance did not entirely satisfy his friends, 
In February 1783, Mr Sheridan first came into 
direct contact with Mr Pitt, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Sheridan’s begum 
speech has always been famous as an extraordin- 
ary exhibition of eloquence. It was delivered 
in the House of Commons in 1787, in connection 
with the cose of Warron Hastings. When the 
House of Commons resolved to impeach Warren 
Hastings, Sheridan was chosen as one of the 
managers. He was called upon to reproduce, as 
far as possible, his splendid oration of the pre- 
ceding year. Mr Sheridan always lived and 
acted without any regular system for the gov- 
ernment of his conduct ; and for the last few 
years of his public life he seldom spoke in 
Parliament. He terminated his political career 
with a splendid proof of eloquence. This was 
in 1812, when the overtures lor peace which had 
then recently been made by France were the 
subject of discussion. .Sheridan died in poverty 
and disgrace, deserted by all save one or two of 
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his old friends, on Sunday, Jnly 7, 1816, in the 
sucty-fifth year of his age. 

SMITH, SYDNEY, was bom in 1771, at the 
village of Woodford, in Essex. He was educated 
at Winchester, was elected a scholar of New 
College, Oxford, in 1780, and a fellow in 1790. 
After some Continental travel, he obtained the 
curacy of Nether-Avon, near Amesbury, Wilt- 
shire, which he held for two years, and after- 
wards became travelling tutor to the son of 
a country gentleman. He intended going to 
Weimar with his pupil, but the German war 
altered his plans, and be came to Edinburgh. 
In Edinburgh he became acquainted with the 
set who founded the Edinburgh Review. The 
first number was published in October 1802. 
In 1804 he went to London, and in 1806 Lord 
Erskine gave him the rectory of Fostou-le- 
Clay, in Yorkshire. In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst 
presented him to a stall in Bristol Cathedral, 
and in a year or two afterwards he left Foston 
for the rectory of Corabe-Florey, in Somerset- 
shire. In 1881 he was appointed one of the 
canons residentiary of St Paul’s Cathedral by Earl 
Grey. He died in London, February 21, 1845. 

. SOUTH, ROBERT, was born in London in 
1633. He attended Westminster School, and in 
1658 he took orders, and attracted so much 
attention that he was chosen public orator of 
the university, and afterwards became chaplain 
to the Earl of Clarendon, prebendary of West- 
minster, canon of Christ Church, and rector of 
Islip, in Oxfordshire. He declined the bishopric 
of Rochester and the deanery of Westminster. 
While at the university, be was of unsettled 
opinions, but after the Restoration he became 
a steady supporter of the High Church. He 
died in 1716, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, close by his old master, Dr Busby. 

SPURGEON, CHARLES HADDON, one of the 
most popular of living preachers, was bom at 
Eelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1884. HU father was 
John Spurgeon, second son of the Rev. James 
Spurgeon, who was pastor of a small Independ- 
ent church at Colchester. His mother was the 
youngest sister of Cliarles Parker Jarvis, of Col- 
chester, and a woman of remarkable piety. HU 
earlier years were spent with his grandfather at 
Stambourne, in Essex, He was educated at 
Colchester, and, while at school, dUplayed a pas- 
sionate fondness for reading; became usher in 
a school at Newmarket He joined a congre- 
gation presided over by the late Robert Hall, 
Cambridge; and soon afterwards he appeared 
03 a village preacher and tract distributor at 
Favereham, near Cambridge. His audiences 
knew him by the title of the “boy preacher." 
He was first called to a Baptist dongregation at 
Waterbeacb, when but seventeen years of age ; 
and crowds went to hear him. He was next, in 


1853, offered New Park Street Chapel, South, 
wark, but so great was his popularity that 
within two years it had to be enlarged; and 
while this was in progress they worshipped in 
Exeter Hall and the Surrey Music HalL At 
length the Baptist Tabernacle in Newington 
Butts was built for him and his ever-increasing 
congregation, which was opened in 1861. The 
membership of the Metropolitan Tabernacle now 
numbers over five thousand. Mr Spurgeon U an 
indefatigable worker, and takes a hearty interest 
in the Pastors’ College and the Stockwell Orphan- 
age. Besides other channels of publication, 
there U a weekly issue of his sermons, which, 
begun January 7, 1855, has continued till the 
present time, and has a very large circula- 
tion. He is editor of a magazine called Swerd 
and Trowel. Of his separate publications, hU 
“Commentary on the Psalms,” “Daily Read- 
ings,” “Feathers for Arrows,” and “John 
Ploughman’s Talk," are the most important. 

STANLEY, THE REV. ARTHUR PENHRYN, 
D.D., was born about 1815, and educated under 
Dr Arnold at Rugby, and at BalUol College, 
Oxford. He distinguished himself at college, 
obtaining a scholarship, the Newdigate prize for 
an English poem, a first-class in classics in 1837, 
the Latin essay prize in 1839, and the English 
essay and theological prizes in 1840. In 1851 
be became Canon of Westminster; from 1858 
to 1864 he filled the posts of Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, Canon of 
Christ Church, and chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. In 1864 he became Dean of West- 
minster. He wasauthorofthe well-known “Life 
of Dr Arnold of Rugby" (1844), and many other 
works of importance. He received the degree 
of LL.D. in 1871. He was elected one of the 
select preachers at Oxford in 1872, and in- 
stalled Lord Rector of St Andrews University 
in 1875. Of an address to the students of St 
Andrews a small portion is quoted in the pre- 
sent work. He died 18th July 188L 

STERNE, LAURENCE, was bom at Clonmel, 
in Ireland, in 1713. He was sent to school at 
Halifax, and to Jesus College, Cambridge. His 
uncle obtained for him the living of Sutton, and 
a prebendal stall at York. In 1759 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Coiwold. The publica- 
tion of the first portion of “Tristram Shandy” 
in 1759, and the remaining parts daring an in- 
terval of six years, rendered him anddenly 
famous. He visited London, mixed in good 
society, and spent more than two years in 
France and Italy. The result of his Continental 
travels was the publication of the “Sentimental 
Journey” in 1768, in which year he died. His 
sermons, preached after his reputation os a 
humorist had gone abroad, have been censured, 
as too easy-going, and accommodating to the 
follies and fashions of the time. 
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STRAFFORD, THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL 
OF, the famous minister of Charles L, was bom 
at London in 1593. He was educated at Cam- 
bndge, and in 1611 was knighted, and travelled on 
the Continent He entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Yorkshire in 1614, and represented that 
county in several parliaments. In 1623 he 
sided with the king, and was created Baron 
Wentworth, then viscount. Lord President of 
the Council of the North, and a Privy Councillor 
in 1629. He was made Lord Deputy of Ireland 
in 1633. The despotic nature of his government 
is supposed to have led to the rebellion of 1641. 
He helped, however, to encour^e the introduc- 
' tion of the growth of flax, and the establishment 
of linen manufactures. He was created Earl of 
Strafford in 1639, receiving the title of Lord* 
Lieutenant of Ireland. On taking bis seat in the 
House of Lords in November 1640, be was im- 
peached for high treason. His trial caused the 
greatest excitement all over the country ; the 
whole House of Commons was present, along 
with commissioners from Scotland and Ireland, 
eighty peers as judges, and with the king and 
queen as lookers-on. Unaided against thirteen 
accusers, be argued the charges which they 
brought forward for seventeen days. The im- 
peachment was at one time likely to fail, when, 
the king at last giving bis assent to the attain- 
der, he was beheaded on Tower Hill, May 12, 
1641. 

SWIFT, DR JONATHAN, Dean of St Patrick’s, 
was born at Dublin in 1667. He attended 
school at Kilkenny, and next went to Trinity 
Collie, Dublin, where he applied himself parti- 
cularly to the study of history and poetry, to the 
neglect of other branches of learning. Losing 
his uncle in 188S, and his thoughts being directed 
to the Church, he came to England and waited 
upon Sir William Temple, through whose influ- 
ence, and that of Lord Berkeley, he obtained 
the livings of Laracor and Rathhiggan, to the 
former of which be went to reside. In 1701 he 
took bis doctor’s degree, and began publishing 
his political pamphlets, the most celebrated of 
which are the “ Tale of a Tub,” and the "Battle 
of the Books.” While in London he was a chief 
contributor to the Exomintr. As a writer and 
speaker the works of Swift are among the best 
specimens we possess of a thorough English 
style. Sinking into absolute idiocy, Swift died 
in 1745, aged seventy-seven, after bequeathing 
the greater part of his fortune to an hospital for 
lunatics. 

TAYLOR, JEREMY, was bom at Cambridge, 
whew his father was a barber, August 15, 1613. 
At thirteen he entered Cains CoUege, took the 
degree of B.A. in 1681, was chosen fellow of his 
coU^e, and at twenty-one ho was ordained. On 
removing to London, Archbishop Laud assisted 
him in obtaining a fdlowship at All Souls Col- 


lege, Oxford. Bishop Juxon appointed him to 
the living of Uppingham in 1637. During the 
Commonwealth he fared Lad) y, as he was attached 
to the cause and fortunes of Charles I. He was 
made Bishop of Down and Connor at the Restora- 
tion, and in his office laboured unceasingly, 
until bis death at Lisbume in 10G7. His best 
known works are his "Manual of Devotion,” 
" Holy Living and Dying,” and bis "Sermons.” 
His sermons display great learning, fine fancy, 
and a powerful imagination. 

THOMSON, DR ANDREW, one of the most 
famous divines and debaters in the Scotch Cbnrcb, 
was bom at Sanquhar, Dumfriesshire, in 1779. 
He was ordained minister of Sprouston, in the 
Presbytery of Kelso, in 1802, and removed to the 
Elast Chnrch, Perth, in 1808. In 1810 he was pre- 
sented to the New Greyfriars Church, EkUnburgh, 
and in 1814 he was translated to St George’s 
Church, in that city. It was in public debates, 
and in the annual meetings of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church, where the full force of his 
eloquence, and where the zeal and ardour of bis 
nature, were hestezemplified. Ho tookanactive 
public part in the qnestion of the abolition of 
slavery in our colonies. His work was very sud- 
denly brought to a close while in the prime of 
life. He dropped down dead suddenly at his 
own door, in 1331. 

THURLOW, EDWARD, LORD, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, was bom in Suffolk in 
1732. He was educated at Canterbury School 
and Cambridge University. In 1754 he was 
called to the bar. He represented Tamworth 
in Parliament in 1768, was appointed Solicitor- 
General in 1770, and in the following year Attor- 
ney-General He supported Lord North’s policy, 
aud became very popular with George lU. He 
was appointed Lord Chancellor in 1778; with 
one short period excepted, held office till 1792, 
when Pitt's hostility compelled him to resign. 
He died at Brighton in 1806. 

TILLOTSON, JOHN, was bom at Sowerby, 
Yorkshire, in October 1630. He was educated 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge. At the Restoration 
he became chaplun to Charles 11., and was pre- 
sented to a prebend of Canterbury. In 1672 he 
was advanced to the deanery of Canterbury, and 
obtained a prebend in St Paul’s. After the 
Revolution he was appointed clerk of the closet, 
under William IlL, and raised to the see of 
Canterbury in 1691. He died in 1694. The 
^pynght of his Sermons,” which produced 
£2500, was all the provision he left for his 
widow, who was a niece of Oliver Cromwell 
His sermons were at one time very popular, and 
ranked as examples of the most finished oratory. 

WALPOLE, SIB ROBERT, EABL OF ORFOBD, 
Prime Minister of England, was bom at Hough- 




ton, in Norfolk, in 1676. He was educated at 
"Eton and Camb^dge, In 1701 he appeared in 
Parliament, as member for Castle Rising, and 
in 1702 he represented I»ynn. He was appointed 
Secretary of War in 1708, and Treasurer of the 
Navy in 1709. When the Whig ministry was 
dissolved he was committed to the Tower on a 
chaige of corruption and breach of trust. On 
the accession of George I., he was made Pay* 
master of the Forces, and afterwards Prime 
Minister. He resigned in 1717, but again ac- 
cepted oiRce as Paymaster of the Forces in 1720. 
He was again created Premier on the retirement 
of Lord Sunderland, and continued in ofBce 
for about twenty years. He resigned in 1742, 
and was created Earl of Orford. He died in 
1745. 

WESLEY, JOHN, was bom at Epworth in 
1703. While at Oxford University in 1730, 
along with his brother and some other students, 
they formed themselves into a religious societj’, 
and for this they were called Methodists. Wes- 
ley visited Georgia, in America, in 1735, with a 
view of converting the Indians; and after a stay 
of two years, returned to England, and for a 
short time joined with Whitetleld as an itinerant 
preacher; but differing on the doctrine of elec- 
tion, they separated. The churches closed their 
doors against him, but spacious meeting-houses 
were built for him in London, Bristol, and other 
to\vns. He travelled many times over England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, preaching and 
organising churches. He published many vol- 
umes, consisting of hymns, sermons, [political 
tracts, and controversial treatises. Wesley died 
March 2, 1791, in the eighty-ninth year of his 

age. 

WHITFIELD, OR WHITEFIELD, GEORGE, 
was the son of an innkeeper at Gloucester, and 
bom in 1714. While at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, be became associated with the Wesleys, 
and on being ordained, soon became a popular 
preacher. He interested himself in the Ameri- 
can settlement of Georgia, which he visited in 
1738, and on bis return to England he assisted 
in procuring subscriptions for an orphan-house 
in the settlement. On his return to London, 
his preaching became so popular that no house 
could contain the assembled multitudes, and so 
he adopted the plan of preaching in the open 
air. He again visited America in 1739, where 
he addressed largo audiences, returning in 1741. 
A difference with Wesley on the doctrine of 
election led to a separation, without, however, 
destroying any friendly feeling. In 1748 he 
w.a8 cho.sen chaplain to the Countess of Hunting- 
don He made preaching tours m various parts 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; and 
on again visiting America, died at Newbury 
Port, in New England, September 80,^ 1/70. 
•• Whiteffeld,” says one, " was the prince of English 


preachers. Many have surpassed him as sermon- 
makers, but none have approached him as a 
pulpit orator. Many have outshone him in the 
clearness or their logic, “the grandeur of their 
conceptions, an^ the sparkling beauty of single 
sentences, but in the power of darting the 
Gospel direct into the conscience, he eclipsed 
them all. With an open, beaming countenance, 
and a frank and easy port, he combined a voice of 
rich compass, and to these advantages he added 
a most expressive and eloquent action. Im- 
proved by conscientious practice, and instinct 
with his earnest nature, this elocution was the 
acted sermon, and by its pantomimic portrait 
enabled the eye to anticipate each rapid utter- 
ance, and helped the memory to treasure up 
the palpable ideas.’* 

WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM, was horn at 
Hull in 1759, and completed bis education at 
Cambridge. He entered Parliament as member 
for his native town in his twenty-fifth year. 
His way of living was at first in keeping with 
the fashionable world around him, but when 
travelling with Dean Milner on the Continent, 
he became seriously impressed with the truths 
of Christianity. Henceforth bis former gaieties 
were abandoned, and the whole powers of his 
nature were for twenty years directed towards 
the abolition of the slave trade. This wa.s 
finally decreed by the British legislature in 
1807. He died, aged seventy-three, in 1833. 
His “Practical View of the prevailing Religious 
Systems of Professed Christians” was extremely 
popular, and was published to counteract the 
infidel notion prevalent in society at the period 
of the French Revolution. 

WILKES, JOHN, was bom in London in 1727. 
He received a good education, and, after travel- 
ling on the Continent for some time, he married 
a lady of fortune, and became a colonel in 
the Buckinghamshire Militia. In 1761, when 
elected M.P. for Aylesbury, on account of o libel 
which he printed in the North Briton, a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, and he was 
committed to the Tower. When on trial ho 
was dismissed by Chief- Justice Pratt, "ho 
decided that general warrants were illegal. 
He, however, incurred another prosecution, on 
account of the publication of an obscene poem, 
entitled an “Essay on Women.” On his non- 
appearance to receive judgment he was out- 
lawed, when be went to France, where he 
resided tUl 1768, in which year he was elected 
for Middlesex. Instead, however, of taking hU 
seat, he was committed to King’s Bench Prisom 
His committal gave rise to serious riots in St 
George’s Fields. A large sobscription was 
raised to pay his debts. In 1774 be was elected 
Mayor of London, and in the same year he 
entered Parliament os member for Middlesex 
without opposition. He died in 1797. 
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